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X  HE  House  haviDg  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  tfae 
Reports  of  the  Finance  Committee^  the  Chancellor  of  die 
Exchequer  rose  and  observed,  that  ^ben  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  year  were  brought  before  the  House^  it  was 
usual  to  enter  into  some  general  statement  of  the  situation  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  its  revenue  and  resources ;  but  that  in  the 
present  session^  of  which  so  great  a  part  had  been  occupied  in  most 
important  investigations  connected  with  these  subjects,  he  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  take  a  more  extended  view  of  them.  He 
had  endeavoured  in  the  Finance  Resolutions^  which  on  a  former 
night  he  had  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  being  printed,  to  lay 
the  subject  before  them  in  a  short  and  perspicuous  manner, 
avoiding  altogether  those  technical  expressions  which  might  inter- 
fere with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  general  result.  He  had 
avoided  any  particular  reference  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  and 
other  appropriations  of  the«  revenue,  as  the  great  and  leading 
question  was,  whether  the  public  Income,  considered  in  a  collected 
view,  was  answerable  to  the  Expenditure.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee, whose  labors  the  House. must  highly  appreciate,  had 
addressed  themselves  to  the  question  in  the  same  comprehensive 
view ;  and  it  was  on  their  Reports  these  Resolutions,  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  propose,  >Vere  fouprded.  The  first  Resolution  stated, 
that  since  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815,  Taxes  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,   which  yielded. a  revenue  of  apwards  of 
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18^000,000/.  annually,  have  expired,  or  bad  been  eidi^r  repealed  6t 
reduced.  A  paper  had  been  since  laid  on  the  table,  which  ilhidtrdt- 
ed  the  progress  of  that  diminution,  and  the  average  on  which  tire 
calculation  was  made/  The  second  Resolution  stated  the  amount  of 
^e  deficiency  of  the  Irish  revenue,  which^  since  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  Exchequers,  was  thrown  into  the  general  massr,  and 
became  cliargeable  on  the  United  Kii^dom.  And  here,  he  begged 
not  to  be  understood  as  conveying  the  idea  that  Ireland  had  nof, 
in  proportion  to  her  means,  contributed  fairly  to  the  wants  of  the 
countiy.  But  it  was  impossible,  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  when 
the  arrangement  of  proportion  was  made,  for  any  man  to  have  fore- 
aeen  fourteen  years  of  unremitting  war.  Indeed,  to  have  contemplatied 
auch  an  amount  of  expenditure  as  the  circumstances  of  that  war  had 
called  for^  would  have  appalled  the  strongest  and  most  sanguine  mind : 
and  from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  Ireland  was  placed,  arising 
from  its  disordered  state  in  the  years  of  1797  and  98,  the  imposition 
of  war  taxes  was  found  impossible.  The  consequences  of  wbicfc 
were^  that  while  Great  Britain  raised  its  supplies  within  the  yeai*, 
Ireland  was  compelled  to  meet  its  extraordinary  expenditure  by 
loans.  So  that  fix>m  the  period  of  the  Union  to  the  consolidation 
oi  the  Exchequers,  while  the  debt  of  the  former  increased  at  th^ 
rate  of  from' 4  to  if  the  debt  of  Ireland  increased  nearly  eight  fold, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  the  proportion  of  1 5  to  92.  The  thifd 
Resolution  stated  die  amount  of  the  supplies  to  be  voted  for  the 
service  of  th^  present  year.  The  fourth  Resolution  stated,  that 
the  existing  revenue,  applicable  to  the  supplies,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  7,<XX),000,  leaving  the  sum  of  13y500,000  to  be 
raised  by  loan  or  other  extraordinary  resource.  By  the  fifth 
Resolution  it  would  appear,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  present 
jear  might  be  estimated  at  15,500,000/. ;  exceeding  the  sum  neces^ 
aary  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  year  by  about  9,000,000/. 
only.  The  sixth  Resolution  stated  the  necessity  of  providing  a  clear 
Sinking  Fund  adequate  to  support  the  public  credit;  and  to  afford 
future  relief  from  a  part  of  the  public  burdens  of  the  country.     H^ 

,  ^  Estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  Taxes  repealed,  expired,  or  reduced,  since 
the  termination  of  the  War,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  two  years  of  their 
collectiob.  *    . 

I'roperty Tax,  -^    •      •      •      •      •      •      •      •        £.14,267,956 

Malt  Duty      .  .  England  and  Ireland      .                        2,913,571 

Customs,        .  .   Exports;  Goods  coastwise; Tonnage       1,105,675 

Assessed  Taxes,  ;  Huihandry  Horses                                    S6R/)0a 

— -^  Windows,  &c.  Irelabd  •            4              235,000 


ife»18,789,202 
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wouU  noi  theo  iSmcmi  tbe  grbunds  on  which  he  bad  ^uppose^.the 
iavm4i9t9  r0{K»l of  jthe  Property  Tax.  Hj^  had  mmctwtVy  ho|i€ddudt 
•Wfb^  repQ9^ed,  it  would  base  afforded  the  CQuntry  the  fullest  stlief 
pQ9aible ;  but  h^  bad  been  of  opinioD  <and  he  thought  Abe  event 
•bad  confirmed  it)  that  io  the 'first  instance  the  ocMintry  wm  to  lo<& 
for  relief  from  .the  reaovaiian  ^of  public  indiiatiy  asd  the  reatoratioa 
.of  public  credit.  To  effect  tboae  importaiit  otijecta  il  was  iadia- 
fm^My  m^t»s9ry  to  provide  lor  a  gradual  reductioo  af  $km 
-national  debt^  and  itbMefore  it  was  sipposaible  to  state  tbat  itbe 
il^vaoue  oi  ^e  country  wi^s  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  uotii  >it 
j^orded  a  considerable  surplus  bejM»d  its  expenditure.  The 
>^j^ct  th«n  at  present  was,  to  place  Ae  public  revenue  oo  tkat 
^footing  on  wiiich  it  now  would  base  atood,  had  the  proposed  coa<i 
4imnce  of  the  Income  Tax  for  two  years  oa  ito  liosited  and  modi- 
^fid  plan,  bean  carried  into  effect  by  Parliament  in  the  year  1815. 
Tb^  consequence  of  its  continuance  lor  two  years  would  now  Iwae 
Jb^,  that  while  )8  miUions  of  taxation  would  have  been  taken  off 
tJAe  jcountry  at  preaent,  we  should  baxe  avoided  Ihe  diffiodtie^  that 
«0 w  preaeked  themselves  in  ^repaying  *o  the  jBanl^  the  10,000/009^., 
|KOP<Med  by  the  secret  Comiuittee  cf  the  two  houses  of  ParlianoHt, 
§§  iioder  tt^r  «rrangQQ«ent  that  new  debt  would  never  baace  asisesu 
yAnd  it  was  gffatil^iug  V>  reflect,  that  ihough  tbe  country  was  l»y 
y^fiuliAf  circMmstancejB  placed  in  d^oidtyy  ^tiH  that  her  okf^aeter 
^ff^  updimiuished,  and  difficulties  which  were  only  of'  a  tfiBi|ioiary 
mtMre  would  soxm  cone  to  an  end : — (H^ar,  Aear  />^Farhaaeat 
i^ing  deemed  it.expedi^t  to  allow  the  f^apiik  two  ye^is  to  pus  it 
m  pQssempn  oJf  means  to  pay  in  speoie.;  it  was  to  he  recolleoted, 
Hbftt  thia  national  ealbsblishmeat  had  acted  very  ItheraUy  in  18 16,  hj 
|^yi9g  loaus  to  relieve  the  trading  and  agijcultUEal  classes,  and  for 
Jljhe  aame  punposes  Padiaiuent  had  granted  aaum  to. he  iasuadiii 
Jl^^^eJluer  JBills,  ainouiitiog  to  l,600fi00t;  Ilie  JLegiahiture 
'Xif9^  now  c^led  on  to  fix  a  ^nore  pennaneot  systeto  fi^r  the  ciouirtiy, 
gud  to  asce^i^n  die  lealAfiount  of  jthe  resources  apjdicaUe  to  the 
selpef  of  ite  burden.  (Hear.)  He  would  now  proceed  to  state  die 
amount  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country,  both  in-the 
present  and  in  several  antecedent  years.  The  ftepohs  of  tl^ 
ISelect  Committee  on  Finance,  presented  in  the  present  Si^s^ipi^a 
contained  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  and  expenditu;re  of  the  last 
three  ye^irs,  as  exhibited  ii;  the  fourtl)  9,nd  eleventh  Reports  of  the 
C<^^(^fttee  oithp  Iqst  ^iji^  the  ^teqede^^  Session,  and  an  estiif)site  of 
t^e  pi:ojbable  revenue  and  expenditune  of  d^e  present  year.  It  would 
be  found  in  those  Reports  that  in  the  first  year  to  which  they  referred 
a  very  con;^iderable  deficiency  existed  in  tbe  revenue,  as  compared 
wi£  ffae  expenditure.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  the  5th 
Janui^rj^  1^17|  ^as  54|200,000/.  while  the  iiicome  amounted  only 
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td  5]^Wy900^>  khmng  « defeieney  of  I2,d0(>,000l.  TMs-dsflci^Miy' 
vnM  ihnde  good  li)f  the  arreattB  off  the  WKr  Ifeiilesr,  And  by  other 
DMNii^  no  knger  aplilicabk  in  that  w»y.    The  titxt  year,  Thf. 
thift  eodiiig  the  SfAi  of  Jamtttryy  1 81d',  the  improving  prosf^rity  of 
ike  eonntry  wae  enriiieed  b^  an  tfugmentatioti  of  the  revenue— 'ttle 
eX|Mdilbre  being  59,gi36,(XJ0/.  asd  the   revenue  52^302,000/., 
leaving;  a  deficiency  of  oAly  654,0iDO/. — In  the  following  year  iV  aip* 
pdanred  th«t  tfaed^fiti^ncy  ^afl^cfaaii^^  intfo  a  gurplXH  ;  for  in  the  y^r 
ending,  the  ^tfa  Jamttai^y,  18'19;  the  income  was  54,053,g37'A,  while 
ike  evpemhtnre  ym/s  only  5i,S70,V69L,  exhibiting  a  surpluis'  of 
I^83>7d5i;    ^rhe  estitnates  for  the  current  year  might,  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  be  estimated  thus : — ^the 
laeome  all  d4sOOO,0(X)2. ;  the  ^s^nditure^  52,018,800/.,  affording 
a  8a(rpk»  of  lJ9S\f900l.    The  question  for  the  Comn^ittee  now  to 
consider  tfaerefbre,  was^  how  PM^iannenl!  with  so  sftnait  a  ,stirpla9> 
could  pevfonnittf  duty  tO' the  ptiblie  creditor,  by  holding  but  ai^ 
livoqmt  of  an  eventual  r-edemption  of  the  public  debt,     it  Mi'asevi* 
dent,  not  only  that  with- so  small  a  mrplusahat  could*  not  be  cfffected^ 
bitt  also  that  the  countlry  mUst  necessarily  be  placed  in  a  situation 
of  considerablBf  (MBcnhy  and* embarrassment;  if  any  pr^smig  call 
for esertiotf  should  suddetily  ari^.     The  first  consideratioii  hovr-^ 
ever  wns^  whalr  waa^due  Mdl«  public  areditfor  on  this  suliject.     In 
1 792,  on  the:  proposition  ot  Mr.  Pitt,  a  Sinking  Fund  of  ]  per 
cenlLluKi  bffen  dii««ti0d  tb  He  applied  ta  the  I'edlicuon  of  the  debt 
OD  every  k>aB'flio<be'  ib  futurecoritraetedfor  by  Government,   ft  was- 
inqxiMible  thel?atthat  period  Mr.  Pitt  could  hav§  had  iif  his  con>» 
tcuipkti«Mi>  the  gnteft  dfatu  which'  that   would  occamon  on  the' 
coutitry,^  in>  conseqUeneer  of  the  number  and  extent  of  the  IdaMsr 
eubne^pientlyimaed.     Jb  his'j(the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer's) 
opinion^ a  renl  andr  eflbcti^e  surplus-  of  atleaf<t^£ve  millions  actually 
o|ienitiag  as  a  Sinking  Fund,  was  necessury,  and  he  thought  that^ 
that  sumi  would  be  8«^ient  to  improve'  public  credit  in  a  way 
4halt  would  diBchai^ge  the  obligation  dtie  to  the  public  creditor. 
The  cduntiyjhad  as  yet  had  no'  means  of  ascertaining'  what  ^I'ould 
be  the  operation  of  a  really  effective  ^surplusof  five  millions.   If  the* 
•efieet  dfiai single  miliioil  as  <«riginally  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  had  becit ' 
prUvedby<experienceto  be  #o  advantageous,  that  of  five  millions,  wfaM 
aottt«%  opemdngv  "^^Mt  be  conmderably  more  so.  StlH  H^  thought 
it  would  be  highly*  desirable^  wlierievor  the  circumstances-  of  the* 
countfywonld  permit  it,  and'  as  an  additional  security  to  the  pubKc 
creditor,.  ti»  canry  up  the  Sinking  Fund'  fi^om  9  millions  to  8  mi(- 
boms,  w^h  would  make  it  somewivat^  more*  than  1  per  cent,  on  the- 
aetlialdebt;     When  the  great  increnne  in- tlie*  value  of  fbnd^d'  pro- 
psart^  dnt  took'  placeafter  the  year  1 81-5  was  considered,  he"  thought 
ihepK/KiM  cnnery  reasov  to  beli^e^  thai,  upder  thtf  operation  eff  suclr 
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a.Sinkitie  Fund,  a  very  rapid  iniprovenient  wouU  be  experienced 
ii^  the  vdue  of  that  property.  He  now  came  to  the  laitt  of  bia 
resolutions — ^namely,  that  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the . 
important  object  which  he  had  just  described^  it  was  expedient  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  country  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  SyOOOyOOOh  per  annum.  Although  he  should  defer 
any  minute  statement  on  this  subject  until  Wednesday,  in  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Mei^ns,  he  would  sketch  the  general  oul^ 
line  of  the  plan  of  taxation  which  he  intended  to  propose,  as  he 
thought  the  House  could  not  be  expected  to  give  its  sanction  to  a 
general  proposition  for  an  increase  of  taxes  without  having  the 
means  of  judging  of  their  practicability  and  expediency.  He  was 
however  very  ready  to  admit,  that  there  might  be  Honorable 
Qentlemen,  who,  approving  of  that  general  outline,  might  neverthe- 
less be  disposed  to  question  the  expediency  of  some  of  the  details,  • 
when  those  details  came  to  be  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
To  this  he  could  have  no  objection.  All  that  he  thought  essential 
on  the  present  occasion  was,  that  Parliament  should  take  such  a 
view  of  the  subject  at  large,  as  should  show  their  determination  to 
make  a  great  effort  to  place  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a  stable 
foundation.  Whether  this  was  to  be  done  by  one  tax  or  by 
another,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  matter  of  comparative  unimpor<p 
tance,  although  he  allowed  that  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selecr 
tion  of  such  imposts  as  might  be  least  injurious  to  the  country. 
The  course  which  in  his  mind  Parliament  ought  to  take  was,  first 
to  evince  a  determination  to  make  a  great  effort  by  agreeing  to  the 
Besol^tion^  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  add  three  millions  to  the 
income  oS  the  country  by  taxation ;  and  then  to  inquire  in  what 
n^anner  the  burden  could  be  imposed  so  as  to  be  attended  with  the 
le^ast  possible  inconvenience  to  the  various  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, irle  would  now^  however,  enumerate  the  articles  on  which  it 
was  his  intention  tQ  propo^e^  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
that  the  contemplated  addition  to  the  revenue  should  be  raised.  In 
the  first  pidce,  the  Committee  already  knew  that  there  had  at 
various  periods  been  a  consolidation  of  the  customs,  and  that  a 
i^easure  of  that  kind  had  been  proposed  last  year,  but  had  been 
postponed  for  the  purpose  of  more  mature  consideration  of  its 
details.  It  was  his  intention  .to  propose  a  variety  of  little  altera- 
tions in  that  co^isolidatipn ;  but  the  only  one  to  which  he  thought  it 
iiecessary  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  on  account 
of  its  importa,nce,  W9s  an  increajse  of  duty  from  a  penny  to  six- 
pence a  pouMd  on  Foreign  Wool.  This,  whilst  it  would  be  no 
great  burden  to  the  manufacturer,  wpuld  be  some  protection  to  the . 
growers  at  home :  the  product  of  this  tax  h^  would  estimate  at 
bptyvee^  250,000/.  ^<J  300,0Q0/.    TheriP  w^re  other  small  duties  to 
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be  94ded  to  this,  Mrbich  he  would  take  at  about  200,000/.  ipore^ 
«nd  this  was  all  that  he  meant  to  suggest  respecting  the  Customs.-^- 
The  other  articles  on  which  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  an 
increase  of  duty,  came  under  the  head  of  Excise.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  was  Malt.  (Hear.)  It  was  not  at  all  his  intention 
to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  war  duty ;  although  he  might  be 
allowed  to  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  reasons  which  had  been  so 
atrongly  urged  by  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  war  duty  on  Malt,  had  proved  wholly  without 
foundation.  The  first  of  these  reasons  was,  that  agriculture  would 
Jt>e  benefited  ;  the  second,  that  the  revenue  would  be  more  easily 
.collected,  and  would  perhaps  be  increased,  in  consequence  of  the 
.gres^ter  consumption ;  the  diird,  that  the  price  of  beer  to  the  poor 
would  be  diminished.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  every  one 
of  those  respects  the  repeal  had  entirely  failed,  for  that  no  material 
advantage  had  been  derived  by  the  agricultural  interest  from,  the 
4'epeal ;  nor  had  the  consumption  been  increased.  In  the  last  year 
4>f  the  existence  of  the  war  duty  on  Malt,  the  amount  of  Malt  on 
which  duty  had  been  paid,  was  26,200,000  bushels.  In  the 
succeeding  year,  it  fell  to  17,000,000  bushels;  a  circumstance 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the 
badness  of  the  season.  But  in  the  last  year^  the  amount  rose  only 
to  22,000,000  bushels,  being  a  smaller  quantity  .than  when  the  war 
duty  was  in  existence.  Instead,  therefore,  of  any  improvement  in  the 
^.revenue  having  taken  place  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  the 
revenue  had  materially  suffered.  Nor  was  .the  third  reason  assigned 
for  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  namely,  that  it  would  give  the  poor  the 
advantage  of  having  their  beer  at  a  more  moderate  rate,  proved  by 
.experience  to  be  bett^  founded  than  the  others.  The  price  of  beer 
.certainly  fell  for  a  short  time  after  the  cepeal  of  the  duty  ;  but  then 
it  again  rose ;  and  it  was  at  the  present  moment  as  high  as  it  was 
at  the  highest  periods  both  of  the  duty  and  of  the  materials.  He 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that  the  additional  duty  which 
Jie  meant  to  propose,  namely,  half  the  existing  duty,  or  one  shilling 
ai\^  two-pence  a  bushel,  malting  the  whole  duty  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  bushel,  not  only  would  not  call  on  the  brewers  to  raise 
the  price  of  beer,  but  that  binder  its  operation,  they  would  still  he 
.enabled  to  lower  the  priceio  the  public.  (Hear!  and  a  laugh!)  He 
requested  that  those  Honorable  Gentlemen  who  appeared  to  be 
,e|itertainedJ^y. this  declaration,  would  turn  their  attention  |o  the 
Report  made  last  year  by  the  Committee  on  the  high  price  of  beer, 
a  report  which  contained  a  great  deal  of  very  valuably  jiqformation  on 
the  subject,  particularly  in  the  evidence  given  by  .a.Gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability,  and  whose  means  of  kjnowledge  were  necesr 
warily  extensive  (he  meant  Mr.  Barclay),  .with  respect  to  tjie  c.Qmi)aj:af- 
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tire  prio0  ^f  malt  atid  hops  at  virient  periods.  By  fhsit  ftfiport^  it. 
«ppMnMl  that  the  priee  of  aurit  last  year  was  eighty^oae  shUlings  a 
miarter>  aiid  of  hops  from  tm'enty-four  to  twenty-ifive  pounds  a  €wr. 
The  price  of  malt  at  present  was  sixty-three  shllliags  a  quarter, 
and  of  hops  eight  pounds  ten  shillings  a  ewt.  The  abro- 
gate amount  of  the  expense  of  the  brewer  in  materials  and  mami- 
ftoture  last  year^  according  to  the  Report  to  whieh  he  alluded, 
was  81.  166.  Sd.  the  quarter  of  malt.  At  the  present  period,  the 
eKpeose,  according  to  the  reduced  rate  of  Ihe  materials,  cotrfd  be 
only  61.  176.  4d.  the  quarter  of  malt,  llie  difference  was,  there- 
fore, ll.  IQs.  4d.  of  whtoh  he  proposed  that  only  9^.  4d.  should  be 
taken  by  the  additional  duty^  is^  the  public  service,  stiN  leaving  to 
thebrewcraprofitof  ll.  lOs.  on  the  quarter  of  malt  greater  than  that 
which  he  made  last  year.  (Hear,  hear !)  The  prcKluce  of  this 
additional  duty  be  estimated  at  1,400,0001. 

The  remaining  artieles  on  which  he  intended  to  propose  an 
inerease  of  duty  were  also  under  the  head  of  Excise,  although 
they  were  principally  articles  on  which  a  double  duty  was  now 
collected  in  th^  shape  of  Customs  as  well  as  Excise.  He 
was  desirous  to  try  the  experiment  how  far  it  w6uld  be  better  to 
collect  the  duties  under  one  instead  of  under  two  branches  of  the 
revenue,  as  it  would  be  a  great  reUef  to  the  merchant  to  be 
exempted  from  the  trouble  and  charge  arising  out  of  the  double 
accounts  and  payments  now  required.  The  artieles  to  whieh  he  was 
about  to  allude  were  subject  to  eonsiderable  adulteration,  and  various 
frauds  respecting  them  were  practised  to  a  great  extent.  Now  it  was 
welt  known  that  that  branch  <^the  revenue,  the  Customs,had  nomeans 
of  detect^ig  adulteration  or  other  fmuds,  after  the  artieles  wludi  were 
the  subject  of  such  impositions  were  cmce  out  of  its  reach.  The 
JSxcise,  on  the  contrary,  possessed  the  means  of  detecting  those  mal- 
practiees,a|id  had  in  fact  broii^ht  to  justice  many  of  the  perpetrators. 
-*--It  was  therefore  desirable  tlut  the  additional  duties  should  bounder 
the  managenaent  of  the  Excise  rather  than  of  the  Customs.  The 
^ticles  on  which  he  meant  to  propose  dieir  imposition,  were 
Tobacco,  Coffee,  Tea,  British  Spiats>and  Pepper. — ^The  additional 
duty  which  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  on  Tobacco,  he  estimated 
would  produce  near  500^0001. ;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  even 
with  that  additional  duty,  the  venders  of  tobacco  might  sett  it  to 
the  pubh;G  for  some  time  at  a  cheaper  rate  tlian  Aey  had  done  not 
long  since.  (A  loMgh  i)  By  the  proposed  duty  on  coffee,  he  hoped 
to  raise  about  IdO^OOOL;  by  that  on  pepper,  30,0001.  With 
respect  to  tea,  he  meant  to  propose  mining  the  duty  now  exist- 
ing of  96  per  cent,  to  >00. 

One  more  article  remained—- one  indeed  upon  which  the  tax 
iiad  been  r4Misiderable|  and  of  which  the  duties  were  as  fairly  colleet^ 
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•d  lis  ibcxe  0f  aay  i^ltorewwiotKly  1>  tfavreftlm^^be  nmmt  spiritt 
liutalkd  ui  EDglaud.  In  belindy  the  avasiotfi  «^  die  4«tie9  on  tbit 
article  had  mad^  fMcesmry tli^  wtinost  eacvtioiit  for  the  suppresftien  of 
illicit  distillation ;  but  in  this  country,  where  the'  bfi»hieH»  ivan 
e<aiined  to  a  few  wen  of  opoleiieey  ibe  iMtditiomnl  bitrtbeii  wcAild 
karaUy  <ba  fek«  U  wa»  calculated  thai  this  tax  would  produce 
tOQifiOOL  Tbe  ttftal  aggregate  of  all  \m  eatitnatea  waa  3, 1  gO.()G0l. ; 
and  allarwing  fer  aeeideiital  defitiencies  and  other  cireunistanceaj 
he  dattered  hiimeif  be  anight  caleuiate  on  an  increase  to  the  revemte 
of  a  ctear  three  niiliieiHi«  He  would  not  enlarge  on  this  part  of 
die  Mid>jeel  at  the  present  nnomeat,  leaving  the  details  until  tbe 
Honae  aboidd  go  inlo  a  Coaimittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
would  only  recapatabte  Ibe  various  items,  vii. : 

Consolidation  of  the  Customs^  including;  tbe 

*  200,0001.  of  increased  duty  on  Foreign  yiod  i'500/)00 

.  Malt  at  H  per  bushel J, 400^000 

British  Spirits,  about ,     .  500^000 

Tobacco 500,000 

Coffee  and  Cocoa     .     .     .     ^     ,     .     •     .     .  iao,000 

Tea 130,000 

Fepper       , 30,000 

Such  wai  the  generaL  outline  of  the  pcopositioM  which  it  waa 
fab  iKleAtioii  to  asake  to  the  Comodttee  of  Ways  and  Meana  on 
Wednieaiby  neat.  For  the  preaent  he  wwdd  eontait  biniaelf  with 
pifuwag  upon  the  oltoatM»  of  the  Ceoamiltee  tbe  indispensable 
oecoasity  of  making  a  ptovision,  either  in  the  way  he  recommendied 
or  an  some  other  way,  foe  effeetbig  sncfa  an  aogmenlaiion  of  the 
fepreowo  aa  anigbl  mahrtain  pdbltc  credit  and  acquit  public  honor. 
(HmsPf  Aoer  />  Fov  the  three  laal  yeara  he  had  submitted  to  Parlia^ 
aM»t  plana  of  finance^  tenapoaary  in  their  charaeter.  The  time 
had  al  IcsgCh  aarrived  wh^n>  luokhig  forward  with  hope  to  tie 
raatormden  of  tho  ancMl currency  of  the  eoua^y,  it  became  Parlia^ 
n^QOt  to  place  onr  finance  on  a  peroMinent  peace  establishment. 
On  every  gSMKiMid  it  waa  called  opon  lo  do  this.  In  tbe  first  phure,  in 
eonaeqoenceolthe  ostenaive  imrestigatiou  which  had  recently  taton 
place,  all  tbe  we^i^  aa  well  aa  ali  the  strong  pointa  of  the  condkion 
oi  the  Empire,  were  known  abroad  and  at  home.  {Hear^  Aear /) 
Not  oonld  nauck  anoro  bo  espeeted  in  die  farni  of  ratrencbment. 
By  tho  return  of  the  Afrmy  a<  Obsonraiion  from  France,  and  the 
great  radjictioa  wbiph  had  been  aaadB  in  onr  mililnry  force,  we  had 
anii^  at  ^  thaA  which  mmgjktt  huAy  ho  considered'  aa  the  permanent 
peace  eslabiidmieot.  It  waa  not  likely  that  any  further  material 
poduation  an  tfast  htad  eonU  be  effsded.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
]>rotebla  thafcsQiae  fosther  expense  would  caeq»  inlo  that  deport* 
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meot  of  the  public  service.  It  was  inpoesihle  to  allow  die  ndititt 
|o  remain  long  without  being  placed  in  a  stale  of  eflkiency,  and 
there  would  be  other  and  minor  branches  of  expense  that  most  be 
/calculated  upon  as  indispensable. 

JJn|questionably  a  gradual  diminuUon  <of  ootgohigs  would  be 
joccasioned  by  the  falling  in  from  time  to  tine  of  material  parts  of 
the  national  expenditure^  but  the  operation  of  these  would  be  so 
slow,  that  it  was  difScuit  to  calculate  the  probable  period  at  whida 
they  would  put  the  country  in  possession  of  a  surphis  revenue  of 
five  millions—the  least  which  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to  possess 
with  reference  to  the  objects  which  he  had  already  deacribed.  By  the 
addition  of  three  millions  of  taxes^lhat  purpose  would  be  at  once  ac* 
complisbed.  It  was  to  be  considered  than  ten  millions  and  a  half  of 
the  proposed  loan  of  twenty-four  millions  would  be  employed — five 
millions  in  a  payment  to  the  Bank,  and  five  millions  and  a  half  in  the 
paymexit  of  Exchequer  Bills — in  the  liquidation  of  unfunded  debt ; 
80  that  it  was  only  the  interest  of  the  balance  for  which  provision 
need  be  made.  Although  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new 
taxes,  if  adopted,  would  be  in  full  operation  during  the  present 
year,  nteilher  would  that  be  the  case  with  the  charges  on  the  loan. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  debt 
might  take  place  next  year,  and  that  in  every  succeeding  year  that 
diminution  would  increase  in  amount.  There  H*as  one  objection 
which  might  perhaps  be  made  to  the  probability  of  this  expecta* 
tion.  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  great  defalcation  would  take 
place  in  the  revenue,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  manufoc^ 
tures  and  trade  which  had  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  happy  to  say,  however,  that  hitherto  no  such  efiect  was 
to  any  great  degree  observable ;  and  he  hoped  diat  the  symptoms 
of  improving  commerce  which  bad  recently  manifested  themselves, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  apprehension  on  that  score.  The  Revenue 
of  the  quarter  ending  the  oth  of  April  last  was  ^130,0001.  greater 
in  amount  than  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  last  year. 
^-Since  that  period  a  diminution  had  certainly  taken  place,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  of  an  alarming  nature.  The  total  amounrt  of  the 
Revenue  for  that4>eriod  of  the  current  quarter  which  had  elapsed 
on  the  4th  of  June,  was  short  of  the  amount  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  by  lOTyOQOl.;  being  about  two  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  amount  of  the  quarter's  Revenue-^or  five  millions. 
He  had,  however,  one  remark  to  make,  which  would  accoant  for 
a  portion  of  this  deficiency,  viz.  that  the  corresponding  quarts  of 
the  last  year  comprehended  one  weekly  payment  of  the  £xcise  more 
than  the  quarter  of  this  year.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the 
Revenue  had  increased  although  others  had  decreased.  In  the- 
cju&toms  of   this  quarter  there    was  an  increase  of    d4>(XX>l.  \ 
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la  the  Post  .Office  tit  isereaae  of  4d|0Q0l*;   in  the  iacidental 
p^meola  of  14,O0OK :    but   die  reventte  <tf   the    stamp  ojffice 
had  decregaaed  by  33y000l.,  whichy  with  other  defiioienciesy  made 
up,  a3  he  said  before,  a  decrease    io    the    whole    revenue    of 
lOTyOQOl..    The  aggregate  amount  of  aagmenlations  having  been 
141>000l.  and  ihe  aggregate  amount  of  diminutions   248,00(4.; 
he  trusted  therefore,    that    it    would    not    be    too  sanguine  to 
expect  that  the  income   of  the  piesent  year  wowld   be   nearly 
equal  to  the  last.     At  the  same  time  he  should   not,   perhaps, 
be  justified  in  expecting  any  material  increase  in  the  produce 
of   the    Revenue,  most   especially   when    the  means    necessary 
to  be  adopted  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  were  taken  into  considera* 
tion.     He  was  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  the  alarm  which 
had  already  been  excited  on  that  subject  was  greater  than  the 
circumstances  warranted ;  that  no  such  reduction  or  stagnation  of 
commerce  would  take  place,  as  that  apprehended  by  some,  except 
such  as  might  be  merely  temporary ;  and  that  in  the  end,  the  alarm 
to  which, he  had  alluded,  would  appear  to  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated, if  not  ^together  unfoitnded.     Having  thus   stated  the 
general  nature  of  the  propositions,  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose,  he  might  sit  down  with  merely  expressing  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  any  explanations  that  might  be  required  of  him.     But 
before  he  did  so,  he  must  observe,  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  great  responnbility  which  they  incurred 
in  proposing  an  increase  of  taxation  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  the  serious 
obligaliott  which^  if  possible,  it  more  than  ever  imposed  on  them  of 
managing  mAx  the  utmost  attention  to  economy  the  resources  of  the 
^ountry^  If,  therefore,  the  Resolutions  already  before  the  Committee 
should  be  adopted,  he  was  ready  to  propose  a  further  Resolutioii, 
calling  on  the  Executive  Gk>vemment  to  exercise  the  most  rigid 
ejCOHOBiyin  the  admmistrationof  the  public  revenue.  (Alaugh^and 
lie€irj)     He  trusted  that  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
Honocable  Gentlemen  opposite,  the  events  of  the  present  Session 
had  sufficiently  shown  the   disposition  of   Government  on   that 
suligeet.     There  was  one  topic  deserving  of  expianatioHi  on  which 
he  would  say  only  a  few  words^— he  meant  the  collection  of  the 
revenue.    (Hear!)  At  the  present  advanced  period  of  the  Session 
no  effectual  measure  could  foe  adopted  by  Parliament  to  amend 
the  system  of  that  collection  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  therefore 
that  the  best  course  that  could  be  pursued  was  an  expression  of 
tbeopinion  of  Parliament  that  at  least  such  an  investigation  should 
be  entered  into  by  the  Executive  Government  as  would  pave  the 
way  for  any  measure  which  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  might  think 
fit  at  some  subsequent  period  to  adopt.    The  Resolution,  diere- 
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fore^  wkkb  ur  tli«  etettt  iA  Iht  adopMi  by  Ih^  ConHMUtfe  ^  tber 
Retdatioiv  alredly  before  tbemv  he  iboukl  (»Mp68e  ki  riMitiow^ 
tn»as.folloiw8,  m.<^^'  That  wiA  a  view  td  accelemte  ttfc  afrh^ 
•f  thalperiod al  whicb relief  imy  be  affoitled  to* tbe  country  froM 
spart  of  ita  bordnia^  thia  hMse  CMMentlsf  cfipects  that  a  tigifamt 
superinteadeaee  ihall  be  eaertMedl  over  ibe  expeiMHiure  of  tbe 
State  in  aU  ita  aeyeral  defmrtments ;  and  that  a  tniiMte  inve^gtv 
tion  fhaU  be  instituted  into  tbe  mode  and  euMMKe  of  immagetnenf 
and  collection  in  the  aeveral  brancbes  of  the  Revemiey  in  ordei*  Anf 
evegy  rednetion  mi^  be  nade  tbetein,  which  can  be  effected 
witbottt  detriment  CO  the  public  inieretl."  In  tbe  Customfi, 
conaiderable  benefit  had  long  htfx^  derived  from  8«cb  an  in^stiga^ 
tio9i^  and  he  hoped  that  the  advanttige  mighe  beex^adied  father 
other  baaachea  of  tbe  Betenne.  Tbe  Rig^  Honorable  Gentfe- 
man  conclaifed  by  aieYiag  hia  fii«t  Reaolation* 


AE80IbDT»0KS. 

1. — That  since  the  1lernmiat>io»of  the  Wa*  iht  1&15,  the  pro^ 

{crty  Tax  in  Great  Britain^  and  other  Taxes  in  Great  Bntain  and 
reland,  which  yidded  a  Revenue  o(  upwaads  of  18,00(H()00i.  pea 
annum,  have  expired^  or  been  repsaledy  or  reduced. 

II. — That  by  an  Act  passed  in<  die  5&  Geo.  3^  cap.  98y  the 
Revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  comdidaCed  firam 
the  5th  of  January  1817  ; — and 

That  in  tbe  year  preceding. the  said  conaolidadion,  dK  net  separate 
Revenue  of  Ireland  waa  4^l9d63L;  and  the  chavgp  of  the 
Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  of  Irebttd  was  6,446^^1.,.  incfaHfag 
therein  the  sura  of  2y438,lMK,  a«  tbe  Sinking!  Fund  applicable  ti» 
the  reduction  of  the  Debtf  and  which-  Charts*  exceeded  the  whole 
net  Revenue  of  Ireland  by  the  sum  of  ]^d|47Sl.,  without  afford- 
ing any  provision  for  the  Civil  Liat  and  other  pemanent  Charges, 
or  for  the  proportion  of  sappHes  to  be  defeayed  by  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and 

That  no  proviMon  baa  beea  arade  by  Paaliament  to  suppVf  dna 
Deficiency. 

III. r- That  Ae  sapplies'  to  be  voted  for  the  pr^esetit  year  bf 
Parliament^  may  be  stated  at  M,50O,CO0l. 

IV. — That  the  existing  Revenue*  applicable'  to  the  Suppbea 
cannot  be  estimated  at  moae  than  TyOOOyOOOk ;  leaving  tha  awn 
of  13,500^0001.  to  be  raised  by  Loan,  or  other  extraordinary 
resource. 

Y. — ^TttAT  the  Sinhing  Fund  applicable  to  die  rednction.  of 
the  MntioBal  Dd^t^  in  the  present  year,,  nnjr  be  estnnated  at  about 
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15|500,000l. ;  exceeding  the  above  Sum  necessary  to  be  raised 
for  the  service  of  the  year,  by  about  ^,000,000  only. 

VI.—- That  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Public  Service, 
to  make  such  progressive  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  as 
may  adequately  support  Public  Credit,  and  to  afford  to  the 
Country  a  prospect  of  future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  present 
burthens,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  clear 
Surplus  of  the  Income  of  the  Country  beyond  the  Expenditure,  of 
not  less  than  5,000,0001. ; — and 

That  virith  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this  important  object. 
It  is  expedient,  now  to  increase  the  Income  of  the  Country,  by  the 
imposition  of  Taxes,  to  the  amount  of  3,000,0001.  per  annunu 

VI It — ^That  with  a  view,  &c.  vide  preceding  page. 
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The  Chancelm^k  of  Ae  fixgrviguxE  it^m  r^se.  As  the 
House  had  alreadv  eMeteA  at  targe  ralo  the  censicieFation  of  the 
general  situation  of  the  country  with  respect  to  its  Finances,  and 
had  sanctioned,  by  the  resolutions  to  which  it  had  agreed,  the  ge- 
neral principles  on  wbicsh  he  intended  te  ground  the  financial 
operations  of  the  year^  it  only  remained  for  him  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  plans  and  arrangements  proposed  to  carry  those  ope- 
rations into  effect.  The  House  had  abo  appeared  to  approve, 
(though  it  had  not  yet  confirmed  by  a  distmct  resolution,)  the 
measiUres  he  had  proposed  of  lewdewug  the  Sinking  Fund  appli- 
eable  to  the  public  service,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  means  of  a  loan 
contracted  with  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  under  the  sanction  of  the  provision  in  the  Sinking  JPund 
act,  commonly  called  Mr.  Fox's  clause,  and  of  making  such  pro* 
vision  as  would  prevent,  in  future  years,  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  practice  of  loans.— He  should  now  expkin  how  those  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  effected  in  the  present  year*  In  doing  this,  he 
should  follow  the  usual  course*  He  should  recapitulate  on  one 
side  the  supplies  granted  for  the  present  year,  and  on  the  other  the 
Ways  and  Means  by  which  they  were  to  be  met.  He  should 
then  take  a  view  of  the  new  taxesy  and  point  out  the  general  mea- 
sures to  be  founded  on  the  resolutions  which  the  House  had  aU 
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ready  adolpted,  in  order  to  ghow  how  we  migbt  look  in  future  to 
a  settlement  which  would  render  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  and 
the  raising  of  loons  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  loan  for  the 
next  jear  if  it  should  be  required  for  the  purpose*  of  the  further - 
repayment  intended  to  be  made  to  the  Bank  of  Engfaind)  unneces- 
sary. So  much  information  was  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  so  much  more  had  been  elicited  by 
the  late  discussions  in  the  House,  that  in  recapitulating  the  supplies, 
be  dhould  have  li^e  more  to  do  than  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  that 
Committee,  and  he  should  afterwards  point  out  the  corresponding 
Ways  and  Means.  The  army  Extraordinaries  still  remained  to  be 
granted;  but,  adding  them  to  the  other  branches  which  had 
already  been  obtained,  the  total  for  the  Military  Service  of  the  year, 
would  be,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
i3,900,00O/.  The  whole  Supplies  for  the  Navy  were  granted; 
they  amounted  to  6,436,000/.  Those  for  the  Ordnance  .were 
in  the  same  situation,  and  consisted  of  1,191,000/.  Under  Mhe 
head  of  Miscellaneous  Services,  many  items  remained  for  the  fu- 
ture consideration  of  the  House,  particularly  the  usual  Grants  for 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  Clergy,  both  in  England  and  Scotland; 
but  adding  their  amount  to  what  had  been  voted,  the  whole  might 
be  expected  to  come  to  about  l,9dO,000/.  As  some  Supplies  still 
remained  to  be  granted,  it  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to 
complete  the  Ways  and  Means.  But  the  application  of  twelve 
millions  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  proposed,  would  much  more  than 
cover  what  was  still  to  be  granted.  The  total  amount  of  the  Supplies 
which  he  had  mentioned  was  18,47  7>000/.  To  this  were  to  be 
added  1,570,000/.  for  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  and  430,000/. 
for  Sinking  Fund  on  the  same,  forming  a  grand  total  of  20,477,000/. 
To  meet  these  charges  the  House  had  already  sanctioned  the 
Grant  of 

The  Annual  Malt  Duty  of         .......    ^^3,000,000 

The  Temporary  Excise  Duty     .......       3>500,Q90 

and  he  should  now  propose  to  vote  the  Loan  contracted  for  this 

day,  amounting  to   . .£12,000,000 

The  Lottery 240,000 

and  Produce  of  the  Sale  of  Naval  Stores      .    .     .     .      S34>000 

It  was  therefore  clear  that,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  sup- 
plies TOted,  a  loan  of  13,500,000/.  would  have  been  su$cient  for 
the  service  of  the  present  year.  3ut  the  measures  lately  adopted  for 
r^urning  to  cash  payments  had  reodereditnecessary  that  10,000^000/. 
should  be  repaid  to  the  Bank,  of  which  five  millions  were  to 
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hef  prowTedlior  mtMB  the  enrrcnl  jwar^  aiidt  ttetlnfulbl  nilMfthfTi 
rcdvctHMi  of  nnfoocfed  debt  neoessary  U>  :tlit  ^kM^  cff  5»4»O(^Oi)0|f^ 
Topvovide  for  ail  Ihew  expciMeaf  two  tloMi^  wtre.  lo  be  riiif^^ 
Otte^for  twttl^  mtUipwthad  already  beaaooutniotfti  fpt  Jby^  fnib^ 
Iki  oomiietiiioii.    The  other^  to  the  amoMQi  ako  (4^  twelve  wiUiqiii^i 
he  pfoposedf  should  be  tdbeo  ont^f  the  Sinicing^  ¥m^.  T^i 
vvpiild-  be,  howeviery  for  the  fulore  coaaideratioor.of  Pia'liliimw& 
apd  he  should  nmr  only  state,  that  in  order  to  affeot  the- f  nodi  9$' 
little^  a»  peestble,  he  intended  to  diiride  the  twelire  mitiiona  .fulQi 
twelve  moiitfaty  paymeBtSt  leaving  the  moAtbly  euQ^  to  .be  iipplied$ 
by  the  ComaaBiioners  m  the  purchase  of  Stock  as  neeriy  eq^  fM^ 
ehpcunistanoes  would  edmit.     The  sum  iiitcinded  to  be  JuJieq  wouM^ 
be  one  miHien  a  month;  but  in  the  Jannafy  and  July  qu^wlef^; 
only  900,000/.  should  be  called  for  monthly;  and  in  the'  April 
and  Oct.  qvarteri,  in  which  the  amouDt  of  the  Sinking  Food  wa». 
larger,  1,100,000/.    This  appropriation  of  pert  of  die  produce  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  would  still  lenve  about  S10,00(>/:  a  oienth  ap- 
plioable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.    The  whole  amount* 
of  flupphes  thus  raised  would  be  51,074,000/.,  lea/viiig  a  surplus  of 
about   10,600/X)0/.  for  the  diminution  of  the  unfunded  debt--*- 
5^000^000/.  would  be  repaid  to  the  Bank^and  5,600,000^  to  th<»indiyt- 
dual  holders  cf  Exchequer  Bilk.     Hrhad  stated  that  the  firs^  l^i^i 
bad  already  been  contracted  for*    The  terms  were  highly  aatittlWr: 
i^tf  and  he  was  ready  to  Admil  had  been  rendered  so  by  the  eonir> 
petition  whidi  had  prevailed.     The  Loan  was  raised  by  a  subscript: 
tion  t0  the  amount  of  12  millions,  for  everjr  IQOU  of  whieh  8Q/4, 
in  Consols  were  to  be  given  (tbe  interest  of  which  was  nol  r^.- 
trospective,  bist  would  only  commence  from  July  neict,  9o  the^. 
there  would  be  noooncealed  bonus  in  the  shape  of  interest),  and 
09/.  18^  8^.  in  the  three  per  cent.  Reduced.    He  trusted  tbat^ 
these  terms  proved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  a  spirit  of  re-' 
viving  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  country.     The  other  bid- 
cfingA  for  the  Loan  were  as.  follows : — Messrs.  Reid,  Irving,  aefd 
Co.  6.5/.  105.;  Messrs.  Ricardo  and  Co.  65/.  25.  &/.    From  tbia' 
it  would  be  seen,  that  the  list  which  had  obtained  the  preference 
outweighed  very  far  Aose  widi  whieh  it  had  been  placed  in  com*: 
petitk>fi,  in  tbe  advantages  which  it  offered  .to  the  country,  as  tak- 
ing the  smallest*  portion  of  stock,,  it  created  the  .smallest  charge 
both  for  capital  and  interest,  to  the  country.    The  Lotti  raised, 
that  morning,  and  the  Loan  taken  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  he  would 
regard  as  a  johtt  loan  in  speaking  of  the  stoek  created  by  the  two 
operations.    Considering  them  as  a  joint  loan,  the  capital  stock- 
created  for  the  ^,000^000/.  raided,  was  d4,a04,0pQ/;  in  the  3  pes 
cent.  Stock,  taken  partly  in  the  reduced,  and  pardy  is  the  Goi^ 
sols.    'I'he  interest  on  it  aatiountedto  1^099/1^0/.;  4e  Sinkings 
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Fond  to  40Sr^5947.  It  would  liere  ht  ob^rvc^^  tbkt  he  bad 
dk>i]gfit  it  rigbt  td  carry'dtribtly  into  effect  tbe  provisibii  tti^de  in 
#ie  Adt  of  l6l3  fot  formifig  an uddithmftl Sinking  Fnnd>  ^beAevet 
dtef  aihount  df  tbe  loan  raised  steXiM  excted  tbe  Sitiking  Fund 
Di^eviously  established.  *  Tbe  observance  of  tbis  provision  might 
rave  been  dispensed  widi  wblere'a  loan  vras  raised  for  tbe  purposed 
of  ditninishing  tbe  Unfunded  Debt.  He  had  however  felt  that 
i^efe  a  loan  mas  raised  in  time  of  peace^  the  operation  of 
tire  Sinking  Fund  (Might  ratbek*  to  be  strengthened  than  diminiBhed^ 
jmd  bad  complied  accoi'dingly  wHb  tbe  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1815.  To  the  sums  be  had  mentioned^  tbe  charge  for  manage 
liient,  10,^91/.  was  to  b^  added.  The  total  charge  of  tbe  loan 
tben  stood  ay  follows:-^  • 

ItiteteU  -  -  -  -  j6i,0d$^I«) 

Sinking  Fund    -  -  -  -  402,594 

Management  -  -  -  I0^€9lr 

»   -  •  <       '  . .  ■     .    ♦  ^ 

VFiib  respect  to  the  charge  for  nn^nagement^  he  wished  to  states 
thai  b^  considered  the  Bank  to  have  no  claim  ibr  manageoteBt  on 
tfaat  part  of  the  Loan  which  was  tak^f<  from  the  Sinking  Fand>  but 
<mh  oh  the  12,000,000/.  which  bad  been  made  in  tbe  maiicet  .  He 
bad  shown  that  the  total  charge  of  the  Loan  was  1^442,000/4 
Th^  rate  of  interest  to  tbe  subscribers  was  4l.  4s.  9^*  per  centi 
Tbe  calctriation  being,  diat  the  average  price  of  the  3  per  cent. 
Stock  Ttouldbe  69  anda  half.  Tbe  total  rate  of  abotit  10,600,000/; 
paid  b};  the  paUic  on  the  Loan,  tbe  Sinking  Fund  included,  ^waa 
6/.  Os.  id.  per  cent.  He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  conjpratulate 
the  House  on  a  Loan  to  such  an  amount  having  been  obtained  by 
sticb  terms.  *  He  trusted  -they  would  not  prove  unfavorable  to 
those  widi  whom  they  bad  been  negociated,  though  they  could 
hardly  be  justified  as  prudent  oh  the  part  of  those  who  had  agreed 
to'tb^tn  with  rbferetoe  to  the  present  price  of  stock ;  there  was  every 
/easdn  to  hop^  tbaft  Aey  would  ijdtimately  prove  beneficial  to  tfaem. 
Before  proceeding  to  this  other  parts  of  the  aubiecl,  it  might  bla 
W^tl  that  he  should  here  advett  to  the  measures  which  he  conemed 
utrotifd  be  ndc^ss^ry  in'  tbe  fiext  year.  As  far  as  it  was  possible  lof 
bini  to  judge  at  present,  he  should  think  that  tbe  utmost  it  .wouM 
be  necessaiy  to  raise  next  year  would  not  exceed  11,000,000/^ 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service;  Una  sum  might  be 
tilranted  in'  addltk^'  to  that  of  5,000,000/.  4ot Complete  the  paymeDt 
to  be  tnacfe  b  A>e  Bank.  If  then  12,000;000/.  shduld  be  xAm 
from  tfa^  sinking  Fund,  asf  bad' been  done  m  the  present  ye^r,  but 
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4,000j000L  would  remaio  to  be  borrowed  in  the  market.  Sq  mo* 
4ente  a  Loan  would  produce  little  or  no  effect  on  tbe  funds  (if  il 
should  be  necessary  to  raise  a  loan  at  all);  and  that,  at  all  events^ 
he  thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  hope,  from  the  present  aspect 
of  Europe,  would  be  the  last  time  he  should  have  occasion  to  re-» 
sort  to  the  money  market  in  time  of  peace*  The  next  branchy  of 
the  subject  to  which  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
the  consideration  of  the  mode  by  which  he  proposed  to  reali9e  the 
pledge  given  by  Parliament  to  raise  SfiOOflOOl.  by  new  taxes,  and 
the  object  to  which  he  purposed  to  apply  that  sum.  But  before 
proceeding  on  this  head,  bemg  on  the  subject  of  the  public  debt, 
be  wished  to  state  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt,  and  to  show 
how  it  would  remain  after  the  supplies  of  the  present  year  were 
wound  up.  The  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt  was  at  present 
Itbout  49>000,000/.  The  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  being 
44,600,000/.  and  the  Irish. Treasury  Bills,  payable  in  July  next, 
amounting  to  4,400,000/.  These  he  proposed  to  replace  by 
20,000,000/.  in  Exchequer  Bills,  which  had  already  been  voted  by 
Parliament,  by  a  vote  of  16,000,000/.  which  he  should  move  that 
evening,  and  by  an  issue  of  Irish  treasury  Bills,  to  the  amount  of 
9,600,000/;  The  total  amount  of  unfunded  debt  thus  created 
wouM  be  36,^00,000/.  This,  compared  with  its  present  an^ount  of 
49,000,000/.  would  give  a  diminution  of  10,500,000/.  ]^ow,  as 
he  had  already  stated,  it  was  his  intention  to  proppse  that  the  sum 
of  3,000,000/.  should  be  raised  by  new  taxes,  to  strengthen  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  to  enable  it  to  support  the  charge  of  the  loan 
raised  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  year,  to  which,  so  reinforced, 
it  would  be  about  equal.     The  amount  of  the  charge  of  the  last 

loan  was  about        . ^l,600,00a 

That  of  the  present  loan       .     .        1,442,000 

"      « ■ 
The  total  being j€d,042,000 


being  an  excess  of  42,000/.  above  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
raised.  The  sum  to  be  raised  it  might  be  proper  to  divide  between 
tbe  two  loans,  but  as  this  was  merely  a  matter  of  account,  a  little 
might  be  given  to  one  side  or  the  other  without  inconvenience, 
though  it  would  be  well  to  allot  to  them  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  .proportion,  to  the  respective  charge  of  each.  '  He  would  now 
proceed  to  the  particular  propositions  which  he  had  announced  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  bring  forward.  With  respect  to  the  cousoli^ 
dalioB  of  the  Customs,  it  was  impossible  to  go  into  all  the  minute 
variations  that  were  intended-ra  schedule  of  these  had  already 
been  produced,  and  waii  in  the  printer's  hands.    The  only  one  of 
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material  importance  Mras  that  to  which  he  had  already  called  the 
attention  of  the  House-^an  increase  of  duty  on  Foreign  Woo). 
The  others  were  all  of  a  very  minute  description,  and  the  produce 
of  the  whole  he  took  at  500,000/.  per  annum.  Out  of  such  a 
variety  of  articles  as  were  comprehended  under  this  head, 
Bome  might  produce  less— some  more  than  he  calculated 
upon ;  but  he  had  tio  reason  to  expect  that  the  result  upon 
the  whole  would  be  materially  different  from  that  which  he 
had  previously  anticipated.  The  whole  of  the  minute  particulars 
\ivould  shortly  be  brought  under  th^  view  of  every  Member,  by 
a  separate  schedule,  which  he  hoped  would  very  soon  be  in  their 
hands.  He  had  mentioned,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  was  expected  to 
arise  ft-om  a  transfer  of  part  of  the  business  now  jointly  carried  on 
between  the  Boards  of  Custom  and  Excise.  It  was  intended  to 
transfer  to  the  Excise  certain  duties  which  were  before  in  part  col- 
lected by  the  Customs.  These  were  the  duties  on  tobacco,  tea, 
'pepper,  coffee,  and  cocoa-nuts.  On  the  last-mentioned  article  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  was  at  present  paid  than  on  coffee.  For  many 
years  the  duties  on  the  two  artrcles  had  been  the  same.  But  when 
it  became  an  object  to  bring  coffee  into  more  general  use,  a  differ- 
ence was  nfiade  in  its  favor,  but  now  it  was  proposed  that  coffee 
and  the  cocoa-nut  or  chocolate  nut  should,  with  reference  to 
•taxation,  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  He  then  proceeded  to  notice 
severally  the  articles  which  came  under  this  head — tobacco,  coffee, 
tea  and  pepper.  On  tobacco  the  present  duties  varied  very  ma- 
terially. The  Excise  duty  on  American  tobacco  was  \i\d.  per  lb. 
on  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tobacco  2«.;  and  on  West  India  to- 
bacco Is.  To  these  he  added  the  Custom  duties,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion now  proposed  on  these  would  make  the  total  duty  on  plantation 
tobaccos  4«. ;  and  on  foreign  tobaccos  and  all  snuffs,  6s.  pr.  lb.  On 
plantation'coffee  he  proposed  to  increase  the  duty  from  l\d.  to  Is. 
-On  East  India  coffee  from  \\d,  to  Is.  Qd, ;  and  on  foreign  coffee 
from  ^.  ^\d.  to  2s.  and  Qd. .  per  lb.  The  duty  on  pepper  he  vyould 
raise  from  Is.  and  lOid.  to  ^.  Qd.  per  lb.  The  advance  he  had  to 
propose  on  tea  he  had  before  stated,  which  went  to  raise  the  existing 
dnty  from  96  to  100  per  cent.  On  tobacco  he  looked  for  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  of  500,000/. ;  on  tea  of  130,000/.;  on  coffee 
and  cocoa  130,000/. ;  and  on  pepper  30,000/.  The  motive  for 
transferring  the  duties  he  had  mentioned  from  the  Customs  to  the 
Excise  was  this,  that  it  went  to  ^ect  a  saving  of  nearly  all  the 
officers  now  employed  in  that  branch  ofthe  public  service,  who  had 
the  charge  and  management  of  the  Custom  duties  on  these  articles. 
This  arrangement  would  also  afford  copsiderable  accommodation 
to  merchants.  *  Nothing  was  more  complained  of  at  present  tbam 
the  multiplied  regtdations  which  they  were  forced  to  observe,  and 
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Ibe  iKces0tly  Ihi^y  were  under  of  makiog  applictUoDs  on  tif e  eame 
busiojesfl^.  at  various  places  and  at  different  periods  of  the  day*    Bi|t 
the  principal  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was  this,  that  it  wooVi 
prevent  the .  adulteration   of  the  articles  which  it  comprehended. 
Some  of  these  were  sold  in  very  small  quantities^  and  often  fproufidy 
po  that  it  was  uotfasy  to  determine,  whether  or  not  they  were  genu* 
me.     By  the  transfer  of  these  from  the  Customs  to  the  E^cis^ 
%     watch    would  be  set   over  them   to  prevent   their  adultcarfr- 
tion.     On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  others,  the  transfer  wi|» 
obviously,  desirable.     Two  otljer  subjects  were  yet  to  be  brought 
imdei;  the  consideration'  of  the   Committee.    The  first  of  tbe^ 
was   the  increased   duty  on   Malt,  which  he   cakul^ted  wpjiiU 
produce  1,4009000/.;  including  the  sum  which   it  wuiild  raitjf  in 
Ireland,  to  which  he  proposed  all  the  new  duties  should  extend^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  tax  on  home  distilled  spirits*     The  suni 
which  he  had  mentioned  he  calculated  would  be  raised  by  a  du^ 
of  Is,  9.d.  per  bushel  on  malt,  or  Qn.  Ad.  per  quarter-     When  he 
first  opened  this  subject  to  the  Hoiiae^  he  had  certainly  entered  into 
aome  details,  to  show  that  the  tax  which  he  had  suggested -might 
be  born^,  without  aa   increase   of  th^   price  of  beco^.      Every 
inquiry  he  had  since  been  able  to  make,  had   only,  ^rved  to 
strengthen  the  impression  which  he  had  then  on  his  mind.    For 
iufQrmation  on   this  subject  he  would  refer  the  Hoi|se  to   the 
J^teport  of  the  Committee  on  breweries,  whicbsat  in  l^fit  S^on, 
which  would  be  found  to  contain  much  valuable  matter,  eiyeci^ly 
that  whiphhad  been  furnished  tQ  it  by  a  most  reapectable  Geqt)emeo, 
then  a  member  of  that  House.    With  that  Gentleman,  he  meant 
Mr.  Barclay,  he  had  recently  bad  a  communication,  and  he  wo9ld 
now  s^te  to  the  House  the  view  he  took  of  this   anjbject.     Mr. 
^Barclay  had  stated  the  real,  price  of  malt  in  the  last  jear.  to  h^y^  V^en 
4s«  b^Iow  the  pp^ices  whip)),  had  been  quote^.    According  tp  l|ii;i, 
though  8lj.  4e{.  had  h^en  paid  for  a  finer  sort  of  malt,  the  geqenil 
'purchases  h^d  beten  mude  at  77jS.  Ad^  Hops  had  theq  sold  for  ^U 
or  %5L  per  cwt,     Muqh  of  the  barley  grown  in  the  last  year,  wa» 
unfit  for.  malting,  and  consequently  the  price  of  malt  was  higher 
now  than  it  was  then.    The  average  price  in  the  present  year,  wi^ 
90; .    But  hops  had  falleu  to  10/^  per  cwt.    The  rfsolt^  t^n  was 
as  follows : — 

Malt  was  in  1818  per  quarter     .        .        •  4^     17    O 

In  1819  ...  .        .        .      4     10    O 

Hops  were  now  so  reduced  in  price,  thi^f  the^  expf^nae 

of  brewing  a  quarter  o(  m^lt  for  yfftpf^f  whic|i  i|;|fl| 
.    las^.year  .       ,.     .    .         j        .         .         •     r^     18    O 

Was,  ill  the  present  year        «.        1        •        ,•.$94 
^)ed^ctlng  the  pric^  pf  the  pr^«n.(.  jWr  ^•rfi  l«inwM 

in  favor  of  thei  l^rewer  •     •  •.       *       »      O    10    4 
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'    This  Mng  the  ea«e,  thcve  being  a  balanoc  io  fbror  of  the  faievtr 
of  Wi.  Ad,  on  tile  price  of  brewkig  squsartet  of  lailU,  Mr.^  fibn- 
clay  was  of  opiiiioii  that  llle  daty  {Nsoposed  niight  he  borte  iwitb- 
iMUfaAeoavetHeiice;  a»d  he  was  further  of  opiokrti,  that,  if  the  pp»- 
eeht'aMtfOh  ehould  tam  tMit  aa  favorably  as  at  freieaC  ikei^'MHte 
?e^ry  aeason  to  bo^pe  it  woaU^  the  puUie  ai%h«  rcatfoiidbly  look 
"fcrward,  as  he  (the  Ohanceilor  jci  the  6»diei|cicr^  had  stated  M 
«  f<]^er  evettingi  to  a  ditnitiutioii  of  ks  price.  (HeUr^  bedrj  hetirfj 
'Me  buffed,  whatever  might  be  the  differenee  betMnaeo  the  oahiu- 
%itk»li»  of  vsrious  persons^  that  the  House  woaU  imd  die  ff&is- 
*td  veaalt  the  same^  and  be  aatt^fied  thathiapofsitioii  that  the  'ptt- 
eeetxiilt^  «et  toftiydid  not  go  to  jcvrtilfy  a  rise  m  the  piioe  of  ^sorter, 
•bilf  was  compatible  withi  a  diatMttSioiB  cf  price,  afier  a  tinwy/ams 
^1^'  borne  out.   HPhe  oidy  retfiaiiiihii^aftieto  teBwUtth  lie  had  to'Ctiil 
'&e  aHeiMioH  of  the  ^Comiuiwe  'wras^  Am  duty  6ir  bonne  lisbllcd 
0{^iMt8.     li  was  not  AiewtetiiiM)^ ibdl  Ibis  ibesswre  shoidd  eKtend^So 
S^oKland  o^'  ineiuiid.     The  prosont^urt^'  oai  wash'  for  dittilKng  api- 
fks,  wMrii  paid  4».  ^d.  <m  the  gatloviy  he  j^iaposed  to  add  Sd. 
-t^,  and  "charge  in  future  %tilh<  a  diitjpo^  dsi   The  sugar  wasfa^  whieb 
Mdw  '^aid  ^»    M.'  per  gallonf  be  W'ouid  seoder  liable   to    a 
Aiiy  of  9s.^  9d.    The  duty  'On  apirite' he  eateillated  would  jpirodiice 
ati  incl««be  to  the  Rete«i«»  df  smjmOf.     If  die  €0ect  of  daos  tax 
i^e^oM  be-  to  dMMlsh  tke  eoosoioptipit  of  %pints  and  idicvdase  the 
consumption  of  the  wholesome  produce  of  the  brewery^  ao  man 
would  more  rejoice  at  the  effect  of  the  measure  than  he  should ;  and 
with  this  feeling  he  had  thought  it  right  that  a  tax  on  spirits  should 
accompany  \}»  new  duty  on  maltj  to  protect  both  the  health  and 
the  morals  of  the  people. — ^Those  concerned  in  the  spirit  trade  had 
however  urged|  that  this  measure  would  give  the  traders  in  foreign 
spirits  an  advantage  over  them  if  some  duty  were  not  imposed  on 
spirits  imported. — On  this  subject  be  had  come  to  no  decision^  but 
h^  might  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  come  forward  with  some  ad- 
ditional measure  to  protect  their  interests  from  the  injury  they  miglit 
sustain,  if  undue  advantages  were  conceded  to  the  foreign  article. 
Having  gone  through  the  different  subjects  he  had  wished  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  he  begged  to  say^  if  on  any 
point  be  had  not  been  distinctly  understood,  he  should   be  happy 
to  afford  any  explanation  that  might  be  required. , 

Mr*  Grenfell  upon  having  observed  across  the  table,  that  he 
had  not  quite  understood  what  the  Right.  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  regarding  the  11,000,000/.,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
fiirther  stated  be  was  happy  that  his  attention  bad  been  recalled  to 
this  point,  especially  as  it  was  connected  with  what  he  was  about 
to  have  stated.  He  had  said  that  he  hoped  the  present  would  be 
the  last  tifloie  he  or  hi9  successors  in  office  should  have  to  discharge 
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the  cbtj  of  calling  for  a  loan  and  fcNr  addittonal  taxes.  With  refe- 
rence to  the  1  ],000>000/.,  he  had  observed  that  13  millions  weie 
required  to  balance  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year  with  the 
income,  but  that  he  hoped  in  the  next  year^  partly  from  reductiooe 
of  charge,  principally  on  the  unfunded  debt,,  and  other  causes,  the 
atfoi  to  be  borrowed  would  not  exceed  1 1  millions.  Supposing 
therefore  the  House  should  think  it  safe  next  year,  to  resort  to  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  a  loan  of  12  millions,  four  millions  in  addition 
from  private  sources  would  be  all  that  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  payment  of  the  remaining.  5,(XX),000/.  to  the  Bank  of 
JBngland  as  far  as  Ministers  were  able  at  present  to  see,  4fiO0fiO0l* 
of  loan  or  of  Exchequer  Bills  beyond  the  sums  which  might  safely 
and  without  inconvenience  be  browed  from  the  Sinking  Fund, 
would  be  the  utmost  that  would  be  neceosary  to  complete  the  sup- 
plies for  the  next  or  for  any  future  year.^  (Hear.)— Thia  effort  to 
avert  the  repetition  of  the  evils  of  loans  and  taxes  hereafter,  having 
been  made,  Hon.  Members  would  return  to  their  homes  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  performed  their  duty  ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
exertions  would  be  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  their  constitu- 
ents, even  though  some  momentary  feeling  of  distaste  might  prevail 
as  to  the  particdar  taxes.  Without  trespassing  further  op  tw  time 
of  the  House,  be  proposed  his  first  resolution,  which  was  'f  that 
.  towards  the  supplies  of  the  present  year  12  milUiPQa  be  raised  hy 
way  of  annuity/' 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


In  what  I  have  said  of  the  immoral  tendency  of  a  certain  mode 
of  antinomian  and  un«apo8toUc  preachings  it  ought  to  be  observed^ 
that  many  in  the  Church  are  as  blameable  as  those  out  of  it ;  but 
none  are  so  pernicious  in  this  respect  as  the  Seceders.  For  the 
want  of  novelty  in  what  is  here  said  respecting  the  operation  of 
the  poor  Lawss  I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  necessary  to  make 
any  apology*  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  amelioration  begins  to 
be  visibley  it  is  owing  to  the  accumulated  evidence  of  individual 
information. 

N.  B. — ^The  ptice '  of  labof^  and  allowance  from  the  parish 
rateS)  are  stated  accordmg  to  the  scale  of  the  district  in  which  I 
reside  :  they  sure  higher  in  other  places-^-in  Somersetshire  I  believe 
they  are  lower. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON 

THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIMES, 


MV  DEAR  SIR| 

JuLating  had  occasion  to  address  a  friend  of  yours»  some  time 
since,  on  a  subject  materially  connected  with  the  welfare  and  high 
moral  character  of  die  country,  I  trust  I  shall  be  forgiven,  if,  once 
iqare  leaving  for  a  moment  my  immediate  and  appropriate  avoca- 
tions, and  actuated,  as  I  was  then,  by  no  other  motive  than  regard 
to  truth  and  humanity,  I  venture  to  submit  to  you  some  <vThought$ 
on  the  Increase  of  Crimes"  in  th^  present  day  ;  and,  together 
with  this  momentous  topic>  on  the  <<  Education  of  the  Poor,  and 
the  National  Schools." 

J  have  been  led  to  address  these  Thoughts  to  you,  in  consequence 
of  the  part  you  have  taken,  the  tempered  energies,  and  the  Christian 
spirit  you  have  displayed,  when  enforcing  the  necessity  of  a  revision 
of  our  criminal  code. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  I  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the 
nipre^  venerable  and  august  establishments  of  education  in  this 
kingdom.  My  manner  and  motives  have  been  impugned  by  those 
wm  admit  the  vindication  to  have  been  most  triumphant ;  though 
I  am  conscious  that  I  bad  no  other  motives  of  writing  then,  than 
I  have  now. 

Previously  to  entering  on  the  immediate  subject  of  this  address, 
I  shall  therefore  take  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming  some  senti- 
ments whif^  have.b^en  attributed  to  me,  by  a  writer  in  a  widely- 
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so  The  Rev.  W.  t.  Bowles  on  the  I* 

circuited  «nd  distinguished  literary  journal,  who  has,  in  other 
respects,  ably  and  eloquently,  discussed  the  subject  of  <<  Abuses  of 
Charity." 

Gratified  as  I  must  be  by  the  praise  of  the  answer  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  as  far  as  arguments  are  concerned,  I  feel  myself  reluc- 
tant to  be  considered  as  having  been  actuated  by  such  base  feelings 
as  adulatitm  ox  fear!  I  disclaim  a  shadow  of  either  feeling.  I  had» 
and  could  have,  no  right  to  accuse  Mr.  Brougham's  motives,  and 
the  cause  itself  I  think  as  nationally  important,  as  I  believe  the 
spirit  that  t)rompted  the  investigation  was  benevolent.  I  admit 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  abuses  as  <<  detected,''  when 
they  were  only  to  be  enquired  into,  and  when  all  the  statements 
were  ex  parte.  But  there  are  great  abuses  in  charitable  funds  to 
my  own  knowledge ;  aiid  without  any  feelings  of  atbdation  which 
are  abhorrent  from  my  heart,  I  would  not,  with  the  exception  I 
have  miade,  retract  a  word,  respecting  the  obligations  of  the  coun- 
try to  that  active  benevolence  which  led  the  way  to  the  enquiry. 

Truth,  andnieither  *<  flattery"  nor  "fear,*'  induced  me  to  write  as  I 
did;  nor  can  I  imagine  that  any  dispassionate  reader  of  the 
«  Vindiciae  Wykehamicx'*  could  think  I  meant  tojlatter  Mr.  Brought 
am,  when,  speaking  of  his  inquisitorial  manner,  I  compare  him,  in 
this  respect,with  the  most  obnoxious  character  in  the  Star-chamber 

of  CHARLtS'THE  PiRST  ! 

It^Urious  as  this  m^hnei*,  and  hk  ex  parte  stsit^ttient!)  hav«  b«eti 
to  a  cause  so  natiohally  impoi^anf ,  I  do  n6t  believe  that  he  intended 
any  direct  injury  to  the  venerable  seats  6f  Btigli^  educ^atioii ;  but 
die  STOKB  was  put  into  hi^  hand  by  t^^sA  ^ho  vitt ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  wh6,  and  What  de^cri^tJofl  of  men,  Ivere  i!A  the 
constant  habit  of  attending  the  committee,  it  might  be<:onceived 
diat  they  took  advantage  ot  his  ardent  chatacter,  to  efiect  tha^  tdsk 
from  which  they  shrunk  themselves.  » 

-So  much  ioxjldttery:  viHth  respett  tb  the  6dieir  afef eet  fe^ifig, 
what  should  I  Jiar  f  I  have  no  personal  interest  Whatever;  and" 
as  to  a  wish  ot  a  thought  of  seeing  other  establishments  sUcfifleed, 
4W  long  as  Winchester  was  safe,  I  have  expressly  feid,  in  language 
far  from  flattery, — «  If  Mr.  Brougham  ha3  betrayed  ighdrttnce  of 
die  ver^  language  of  the  statutes  to  which  he  appeals,  arid  I  should 
succeed  in  vindicating  Winchester,  I  trust  « the  wLow  aimed  at  dU 
simitar  establishments  may  Use  sortt&mhatqfiis  directum  and  force*  ^ 

No  other  establishments,  or  charter,  or  eAdowments,  were  the 
objects  of  my  writing.  Let  those  concerned  in  them  defefid  theni 
sfs  I  have  done,  Who  have  no  cbncerri  wfth  Winchester,  eitcept  that 
which  arises  from  attachment  to  the  platcf  of  my  educatSoa.  I 
hdpe  I  have  not  uttered,  a  sentiment  diat  mi^t  ii^jf^y^  I  wkhetf  mf 
endowment  to  be  condemned  from  ex  parte  statement.  I  have  indeed 
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^fppkeaj^die:S^u8e8  of  TeoyQ  &^  tbe  written  evtdencei  but  I  did 
sii^^quse  Yeovil  and  Winchester  had  been  clataed  together  as 
4^lfy  guilty.  My  meaning  certainly  waa^  that  according  e?en  tp 
this  evi&nce,  the  cases  of  Yeovil  and  Winchester  ought  not  to 
have  b^en  mentioned  in  the  same  century,  for  this  simple  reason^ 
h^c3M^9G  one  charity  was  at  least  in  existence  and  florishing,  and 
the  odier  a  non-'efUiiy,  nor  did  it  appear  what  had  become  of  its 
fyjlds^  . 

Without  any  professions  of  extraordinary  humanity,  most  feiv 
nfntij  should  I  rejoice^  if  in  every  case,  where  the  poor  had  been 
def  lived  of  their  just  rights,  those  rights  should  be  restored  j  and 
that  avarice,  or  fraud,  deeming  thefnselves  secure  in  the  possession 
of  spoils  unjustly  acquired,  should  be  deprived  of  those  spoils,  and 
brought,  to  the  bar  of  public  animadversion.*— Bu^  much  as  I 
should  rejoice  at  such  restitution  on  one  side,  and  such  justice  on 
the  other,  I  should  far  more  sincerely  rejoice,  if,  when  an  accusa- 
tion was  brought  against  any  society  or  any  individual,  that  society^ 
pr  that  individuai  should  be  proved  clear  from  such  x:harges,  as  I 
hope  I  have  proved  Winchester  to  be.  So  far  from  wishing  any 
sacrifice,  from  terror,  or  any  other  feelings,  at  the  shrine  of  Wyke*- 
ham,  I  can  read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  plain  yet  forci- 
ble vindication  of  the  charities  of  Croydon^  &c.  ;  and  I  should  do 
the  same^  if  what  appears  so  black  against  Yeovil  should  come 
out  a^  spotless  as  the  fame  of  Winchester.  I  thought  it  indeed  ab- 
solute^, essexmal,  in  vindicating  a  particular  place  from  the  charge 
of  abusesir^  show  that  my  object  was  entirely  remote  from  the 
possible  imptttotioa  of  wishing  to  screen,  ^u^es  in  general. 

There  is  s|notber  charge,  which  I  am  equally  anxious  to  repel  i 
it  IS,  that  i  have  confined,  what  it  pleases  the  writer  to  call  my 
^.mpaaing''  to  the  expression  of  regret^  on  siccount  of  the  omisaon 
of  ^va  highly  respectable  names,  in  the  list  of  honorable  Commis- 
SKMiers  I  sapng  nothing,  on  account  of  the  omission  of  other  highly 
respectable  nanies,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Chancellor  pf  my 
own  University. 

NoWf  this  lalt  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient,  I  conceive,  to 
justify  mf  I  for  if  there  could  be  found  a  name  entitled  most  pe- 
culi^Jy  to  my  veneration,  it  would  be  that  of  Lord  Grenville,  t^ 
whomy.  :0&  account  of  his  high  character,.  I  gave  my  unbiasse4 
support,  at  the  University  Election  for  the  Chancellor's  Chair ! 

Sir  Wm*.  Scott,  one  of  the  members  in  Parliament  for  the  same 
University,  has  received  from  me  the  same  testimony  of  public 
respect.  I  can  add>  that  amoiq;  the  honorable  Commissioners,  some 
are  persoogallj  known  to  me,  and  there  are  iionr,  for  whom>  as 
indiividttais,.  Ij  do.  not  feel  thesincerest  conviction  of  their  intelU- 
gei^andint^ity.  , 
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But  as  Mr.  Brougham,  had  lamented  the  absence  of  two  ^ar« 
ttcular  names  from  the  list  of  honorable  CommissionerSj  I  surrfr 
might  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  expression  of  that  regret  when  i 
was  bound  to  those  whose  names  he  had  introduced)  by  many 
considerations  of  private  regard,  respect,  and  gratitude.  Nor  could 
this  expression  of  my  regret,  in  common  candor,  be  conceived  as 
implying  the  least  disrespect  to  others,  or  being  a  mere  ^  Echo*^  of 
Mr.  Brougham.  If  it  was  an  Echo,  it  was  not  an  Echo  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  but  of  the  whole  nation. 

If  Mr.  Brougham  were  to  say,  <<  that  Milton's  Paradise  Lost*' 
was  a  fine  poem,  my  cordially  joining  in  the  sendment  would  not 
be  an  <<  Echo*'  to  him,  when  all  judges  of  poetry  think  the  same : 
nor  could  this  expression  of  praise  on  one  great  Poem  be  deemed 
the  least  reflection  on  a  poem  such  as  "Thb  last  of  the 
Goths  !" 

I  trust  the  writer  of  that  article  will  take  in  good  part  these  ob« 
senrations ;  but  I  could  not  be  entirely  silent  when  I  am  repri!sent« 
ed  as  throwing  a  kind. of  slttr  on  names  which  stand  high  in  the 
national  estimation  ;  and  when  the  writer  is  lost  sight  of,  to  brmg 
before  the  Public  the  feelings  of  the  man,  with  which  the  publK 
have  nothing  to  do. 

As  to  «  sickening  adulation,"  let  those  show  it  who  would  paHiate 
grievances  to  flatter  power,  "  that  thrift  mayfoUam  fawningy*  &c. 

I  had  no  motives,  no  feelings,  of  this  kind  \  I  could  have  none. 
Nor  had  I  the  sniallest  desire  to  detract  from  the  great  services  ren- 
dered to  the  nation  by  the  existing  ministry,  though  I  am  honored 
by  the  notice,  and,  may  I  say,  friendship,  of  some  of  the  most  dii^ 
tinguished  characters  politically  opposed  to  them.  I  have  never 
concealed  or  compromised  my  own  opinions. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  set  myself  rieht  before  the  public, 
respecting  the  motives  and  feelings  which  influenced  me  in  address* 
ing  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the  subject  of  Winchester  College,  I  has- 
teh  to  the  more  immediate  topic  of  this  letter— the  increase  of 
crimes  \  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if,  in  speaking  of  the  best  means  of 
preventing  these  crimes,  education,  and  the  national  schools,  I 
should  succeed  in  disposing  your  mind  to  a  more  just  view  of  the 
Church,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  shall  have  done  .soifte  service 
to  it  in  this  day  of  trial ;  and  if  what  I  address  to  you  should  dispose 
others  to  a  more  tolerant  survey  of  the  advantages  derived  from  its 
establishment,  I  hope  also  I  shall  have  done  some  service  to  the 
cottw/ry:— at  all  events,  I  shall  have  done  my  duty  without  any 
feelings  of  terror,  and  without  any  thought  of  interest*:  • 

The  first  object  we  have  to  notice  is  the  dreadful  Increase  of 
Crime.  According  to  the  statement  of  a  noble  Lord  in  die  House 
of  Peers  ^e  increase  of  capital  convictions  iirthe  space  of  twdv^ 
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]r«9rS|  was  from  between  two  and  three  thousand   to  thirteen 
thouiand. 

It  was  then  obserredi  <<  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  what 
the^  causes  were  of  this  frightful  augmentation ;  nor  was  it  assign 
able  to  anjr  one  cause  in  particular.    Amotig  the  supposed  causes . 
xn^tiooed,  were  the  increased  taxation  aiKl  the  fluctuation  of 
pimerty  in  consequence  of  a  war. 

That  the  most  obvious  causes  are,  first,  the  ^premiums  on  a 
rapidly  increasing  pauper  population  i  the  state  of  prisons ;  the 
frequency  of  capital  convictiene,  is  now  generally  admitted :  I 
shall  add  a  few  observations  on  these  topics,  and  then  advert  to 
som^  peculiar  circumstances  in  the-  present  day,  which  tend  to 
render  ineffective  those  moro^  restraints  which  a  well-regulated 
sense  of  religion  imposes.  *  •  

Each  of  these  causes,  like  the  wheels  of  a  vast  machine,  moves 
other  subsidiary  and  unseen  powers,  which,  being  impelled  with 
increasing  force  derived  from  die  first  cause>  all  and  each  contri- 
bute in  their  turnj  more  or  less,  to  one  accumulated  efiect.  '    .    '    ' 

On  the  first  of '  these  causes  of  that  evil  which  we  see  and 
lament,  I  shall^ofier  a  few  reflections  \  and  first,  of  the  ptemium ' 
QQ  the  increase  bf  a  pauper  population.  It  has  been  often  ob- 
served, tUat  the  poor-rates,  with  all  their  evils,  haVe  brought  a 
tenfold  accumolation  of  those  evils  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
One  df  the  most  deplorable  effidcts  is  that  of  completely  paralys- 
ing the  sense  of  moral  ifidependence  in  the  poor  man ;  the  con- 
sequence of  this  is -the  with^ng  of  those  sympathies  which  the 
Atlthpr  of  nature  implanted,  and  which  the  Christian  Religion 
nourishes-    i  - 

Under  the  iron  law  of  compulsive  aid,  all  the  feelings  of  bene- 
volence die  J  but  not  only  so,  even  the  feelings  of  natural  affec- 
tion become  almost  callous,  in  Consequence  of  the  afilictive  ope- 
ration of  those  laws.  \ 

Every  child  a  pofor  ihan  haS,  after  his  first,  brings  to  him  a 
premium  from  the  parish,  which,  in  the  onset  of  life,  makes  him 
the  less  anxious  hoW  he  should  be  enabled  to  provide  for  it.  Nor, 
in  consequence  of  the  present  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  did 
this  enter  into  his  calculation  when  he  married.  As  a  laborer 
he  has,  perhaps,  eight  shillings  a  week^when  he  has  two  chil- 
dren he  demacnds  twenty  shillings  during  her  confinement  for 
his  wife  and  child' I  ^tfrhen  this  month  is  over,  he  goes  to  the  vestry, 
and  though  he  is  young  and  strong,  and  employed  in  constant 
labor,  instie^ad  of  receiving  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week  for  his 
labor,  which  would  keep  the  moral  feelings  of  independence  and 
decent  pride  ^alive,- he  holds  out  his  hand  as  a  beggar  for  a  shil- 
ling more,  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor. 

VOL.   XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXIX.  C 
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The  first  feelings  having  been  tbua  brought  down^  it  is  of  con« 
sequence  to  him,  that  his  wife  should  annually  present  him  with 
an  addition  to  Yi\%  family ^  because  he  is  sure  of  receiving  eighfceen- 
pence  additional  for  each  child  till  ten  years  old,  and  after  that 
two  shillings.  Suppose  his  family  be  increased,  which  almost 
invariably  happens,  to  fo^r  or  five  children  in  so  many  years,  his 
necessary  allowance  from  the  parish  must  be 

s.   d. 

Self 4    0 

Wife 8    0 

FirstChild.  .  .  .  • 1    6 

SecondChUd 16 

ThirdChUd 1     6 

The  fourth  Child 1    6 

U    0 

This  is  the  allowance,  if  he  works  for  a  farmer  at  eight  shillings 
a  week.  If  he  is  obliged  to  be  employed  by  the  parish,  one  duU 
ling  is  taken  ofi>  that  he  may  be  induced  to  try  to  get  labor 
himself.  His  earnings,  those  of  a  laborer  in  husbandry,  are  eight 
or  nine  shillings,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  from  the  poor-rates. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  he  will  not  work  if  he  can  help  it,  as 
he  cannot  get  more  than  eight  or  nine  shillings  if  he  does  ;  and  he 
is  thus  encouraged  to  avoid  laboring  anjr  farmer  than  he  is  obliged. 

It  may  be  otherwise  with  some,  but,  in  general,  the  very  hmts 
of  sobriety  and  industry  are  destroyed }  for  by  degrees  the  laborer 
reasons  in  this  manner  :  <<  If  all  endeavor  to  work  as  little^  and 
get  <ts  much  from  the  parish  as  they  can,  why  should  not  I  ?"  But 
let  us  see,  not  only  the  demoralising  effect  on  his  own  diaracter, 
but  on  all  the  interesting  feelings'  which  light  the  fire^side  of  a 
father,  however  poor.  He  looks  upon  his  children  as  worth  so 
much  parish  money  to  him  \  and  when  he  has  become  a  oom*- 
pletely  altered  character,  by  the  inevitable  deteriorating  eSect 
of  those  laws,  he  considers  tne  money  as  received  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  his  family  as  his  own.  This  he  too  often  spends 
at  the  ale-house.  When  he  returns  in  the  evening,  his  humble 
dwelling  is  no  longer  cheerful :  his  hearth  is  cold  and  comfortless: 
his  children  sallow,  and  his  wife  in  tears :  he  becomes  more  adien- 
ated  from  them  on  that  account,  and  yet  he  is  anxious  for  omo-' 
ther  childy  that  he  may  save  from  Hie  premium  given  by  the  parish, 
a  farther  sum.  Thus,  through  a  v^st  proportion  of  the  popu*^ 
lation,  these  causes  extend  in  an  immense  ratio  the  evil  first  pro« 
duced. 

Let  us  trace  this  picture  a  little  nearer.  Two  <»f  his  children 
are  upwards  of  ten ;   he  is  not  solicitous  for  their  leaving  home^ 
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to  pr<^ure  a  KveKbood^  or  work  for  themselves^  unless  he  can  get 
w^t  thetf  earn.  Here  is  instant  estrangement^  and  the  first  affec- 
tidnd  of  nattlre^-those  of  a  child  towards  the  parent,  or  a  parent 
towards  its  child,  blighted. 

When  the  son  is  grown  old  enough  to  look  out  for  work  him- 
•df,  or  the  daughter  to  straw-plait,  whilst  they  live  together,  the 
overseer's  scale  is  not  altered  ;  the  father  is  dissatisfied  if  he  can- 
not share  what  the  son  earns  ;  and  the  son,  of  course,  keeps  what 
he  can  to  himself ;  but  all  of  them  try  to  persuade  the  vestry  how 
little  they  can  earn,  in  Consequence  of  bad  weather,  8cc. 

The  father  eats  his  solitary  meal,  and  the  whole  family  are  as 
much  separated  as  if  they  lived  apart.     Suppose  the  father  dead, 
and  the  mother  left  with  two   sons,  grown  up ;  they  are  unmar- 
ried till,  perhaps,  twenty,  and  earn  eight  shillings  a  week  each. 
Thii  sum,  if  the  mother  was   now  become  infirm-  or  helpless,  in 
a  family  of  love,  would  be  sufficient,  for  it  would  amount  to  six- 
teen shillings  fet  three.     But  would  the  children  spare  a  part  of 
their  bread  to  the  melancholy  mother,  who,  whatever  their  father 
,inighthaye  done,  always  loved  them  ?  can  they  not  spare  a  little  from 
their  own  comforts  to  render  more  comfortable   the  few  declining 
days  of  her  who  watched  over  their  childhood,  and  who  is  now 
a  grey-haired  widow  ?  Not  a  sixpence  !    if  they  can  help  it,  not 
a  penny  !  In  a  case  of  this  description,  two  sons  unmarriedy  earn- 
ing each  eight  shillings  a  week,  renised  to  grant  a  penny  towards 
the  maintenance  of  their  mother,  living  in  the  same  house ;  and 
the  mother,  dO  far  from  requiring  it,  thought  it  very  hard  that  they 
should  pay  any  thing  to  her,  who,  she  said,  ought  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish !  « 

She  was  granted  eighteen-pence !  and  upon  that,  and  one 
*8}iilling  of  her  own,  I  believe,  she  subsists  very  contentedly! 
These  evils  are  obvious  to  any  considerate  mind. 

Oh  !  with  what  pleasure  have  I  seen  an  industrious  mechanic  of 
Scotland,  where  these  laws  have  not  yet  so  palsied  the  first  and 
best  feelings  of  the  heart,  when  he  has  earned  some  provision  for 
liis  family,  share  his  roof  and  his  comforts  with  his  aged  mother !  I 
How  have  I  astonidied  that  mother  when  I  informed  her  that  in 
.  one  EngHsh  parish  (my  own)'  nearly  three  thousand  poupas  are 
4UinualIy  given  to  the  poor!  and  what  are  tlie  effects  upon  the 

morals,  the  sympathies  of  man,  and  the  dearest  and  first  afiec- 

tionffof  the  heart  ! 

I  take  my  examples  from  a  country  village^  and,  in  spite  of  these 
.  drawbacks,  if  there  is,  as  generally  faappeHS,  a  clergyman's  family, 

to  keep  alive  and  preserve  some  tracer  of  virtue,  morals,  and  kind 

afiections,  his  duties  on  a  SuacUf  giv|^  him  an   opportunity  of 

preventing  the  entire  extinctigzr  of  all  vhtuous  independence   and 

domestic  happiness. 
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But  in  manufacturing  towns  the  evil  is  tenfold.'  When  the 
(<  whirling  wheels  are  all  wakened/'  the  weekly  pay  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  very  great  in  comparison  of  the  pay  of  the  country  la- 
borer :  but  not  one  penny  is  saved ;  and  the  week  of  prosperity^ 
or  the  day  of  hardships  is  equally  unpropittous  to  morals. 

In  consequence  of  the  laborer  being  paid  out  of  the  jpoor-ratet^ 
thirteen  come  now  for  relief  to  the  vestry,  although  there  came^ 
twenty  years  ago,  not  three*  The  proportion  of  increased 
demoralisation  in  the  population,  since  die  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  has  been  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 

Hoc  foDte  derivsta  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit ! 

And  the  appalling  circumstance  of  such  an  inmiense  number 
of  juvenile  depredators  being  thrown  on  the  public,  who  <<  share 
no  father's  love,''  will  be  in  some  degree  accounted  for  from  what 
has  been  before  stated,  and  from  the  accelerated  accumulation 
of  combined  evils  since  the  last  twenty  years  from  this  infecting 
source. 

Since  the  last  twenty  years  the  poor-rates  have  increased  nearly 
double.  The  following  is  an  accurate  account  of  increase  in  a 
manufacturing  town  not  very  large  :-— 

Amount  of  Monies  paid  to  the  -i  £•  s.  d. 
Poor  of  die  parish  of  Calne,  inv  2806  10  6 
the  year  ending  at  Easter  1 806  ; 


le  -)    £. 
in  I  280 
106) 

Ditto  for  the   year  ending  at  7      .,^.       ma 
Ea8terl818.....Tr...j     "^*      '    ^* 


The  evil  of  increasing  depravity  is  in  die  same  ratio,  or  greater^ 
as  it  generates  so  rapidly. 

But  if  these,  laws  operate  to  destroy  the  sacred  tenderness'  of 
affection,  the  moral  respect  of  married  life,  they  also  produce 
an  endless  succession  of  crimes,  by  the  encouragement  they 
afford  to  unrestrained,  illicit  connexions,  between  the  youth  of 
either  sex. 

The  girl,  as  she  grows  up,  is  abandoned  by  those  natural  guar- 
dians of  modesty,  Kar  and  shame,  not  to  speak  of  higher  and 
more  awful  considerations. 

The  on2y  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  man,  is  the  chance  of  sO 
'much  money  to  be  paid  out  of  his  weekly  labor.  This  is  generally 
from  eighteen-peture  to  two  shillings ;  but  does  he  pay  it  ?— no 
such  thing.  The  overseer  pays  it  for  him,  till  he  owes  three  or  four 
pounds  ;  this  is  tiien  defi^#tnded,  and  he  is  threatened  with  a  pri- 
son ;  there  he  knows. he  must  be  kept,  at  more  expense  than  the 
eighteen-pence  a  week,  ;md.hchas  litde  dread.    At  the  end  of 
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the  first  year  he  owes  Jbur  oitfioe  pounds :  ««  he  might  as  well 
think  of  raising  Pelion  on  Ossa/'  as  to  think  of  paying  this.  It 
18  an  abscJute  ^ct,  that  in  one  small  country  town  in  Wiltshlrei 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  four  hundred  pounds  are  due  to 
the  overseer  on  this  very  account. 

These  and  many  other  baneful  effects  have  been  long  deplored. 
I^e  mode  in  which  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  late  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  luminous  preliminary  Report  by  the  chair- 
man, show  at  once  the  sound  discretion  of  legislators  and  the  difii- 
iCulty  of  legislation. 

A  small  portion  of  land  to  every  cottager,  independent  of  the 
aid  in  relieving  the  rates  upon  every  moral  and  rational  considera- 
tion, were  practicable,  and  imperiously  required.     A  cottage  with 
a  garden  is  a  moral  as  well  as  interesting  object;  and  I  would  hum- 
bly suggest,  in  all  cases  where  the  leases  of  a  landholder  are  not 
already  granted,  and  as  often  as  they  shall  fall  in,  an  imperative 
condition,  that  out  of  eoery  hundred  acres  let  to  a  farmer,  be  should 
be  obliged  to  let  four  to  the  poor,  at  the  same  xent.     Farmers  in 
general  are  unwilling  to  do  mis  at  all.    If  they  let  an  acre  or  two 
it  is  at  double  their  own  rent.      Suppose  their  rent  to  be  forty 
shillings  per  acre,  they  let  an  acre  or  two,  perhaps  to  their  labor-p 
ers,  at  four  pounds  per  acre,  for  garden  ground.      But  take  a  pa- 
rish of  two  uiousand  acres,  there  would  be  eighty  acres,  for  the 
industrious  laborers  of  that  parish.    None  who  could  work  should 
have  relief,  and  they  will  take  an  acre,  even  as  it  is,  from  the  far- 
mer, upon  this  condition.    The  man  who  has  two  children,  instead 
of  begging,  as  a  pauper,  for  a  shilling  additional  to  the  earnings, 
would  by  degrees  get  for  his  labor  that  which  he  receives  as  a 
dole  from  the  parish.      Suppose  only  nine  shillings  a  week  wages 
'  w^re  paid,  to  those  ^ho  now  receive  one  shillmg  a  week,  from  the 
▼estry ;  all  these  would  be  instantly  off  the  parish  books,  and  they 
would    become  letter  and  happier  men.     If  the  laborer's  pay 
were  raisedi  for  work,  he  would  endeavor  to  save,  and  not  before ; 
.and  the  Saving  Bank  would  form  the  nucleus  of  his  first  deposits ; 
but,  unfortunately,  its  operation,  beneficial  as  far  as  it  goes,  does 
not,  at  present,  reach  him.    If  the  price  of  labor  could  be  gradu- 
ally brought  to  took  up^  which,  I  think,  it  must  do  if  every  laborer 
had  his  home-plot,  the  beneficial  effects  would  be  felt  through  the 
country. 

In  corroboration  of  this»  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  what 
has  been  published  in  a  country,  pf  per,  in  a  neighboring  parish. 

<*  A  few  years  back  the  farmers  of  Dauncy,  in  this  county,  let 
to  the  poor  laborers  of  the  parish,  w&o  had  large  families,  three 
acres  of  land  each,  at  two  pounds  per  acre  ;  and  soon  afterward 
the  late  Lord  Fxterborough  gratuitously  built  a  bam  for  thiem. 
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where  they  could  thrash  their  com  ^  the  consequmce  was,  that 
those  men  had  their  names  immediately  strucjc  off  the  parish  book, 
have  brought  up  their  families  to  industry  and  honesty,  and  all  of 
them  now  cheerfully  pay  to  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  said  parish 
their  regular  rates.  The  farmers  declare  that  the  parish  have  saved 
hundreds  by  this  plan.  The  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Gieat 
Somerford,  in  this  county,  are  now  pursuing  a  similar  plan,  by  la&> 
ting  the  same  number  of  acres  to  the  poor,  with  large  families,  and 
paying  their  taxes.  Each  farmer  allows  according  to  the  extent 
of  his  farm. 

Something  like  this  it  has  been  my  anxious  wish  to  efiect  erer 
since  I  have  lived  (all  my  life,  I  might  say)  among  the  poor.  But 
to  talk  of  making  a  poor  man  at  all  independent,  is  directly  met  by 
the  observation — "  No,  no,  that  will  never  do.  How  are  we  to 
get  laborers  ?" 

Jt  may  be  said  that  such  a  provision  as  I  am  describing  would 
only  answer  for  a  time  :  but  the  first  object  is  to  support  the  mo- 
ral and  independent  character  of  the  laborer. 

The  Legislature  cannot  make  it  imperative  to  raise  the  price  of 
labor ;  but  a  landlord  might  make  it  imperative  on  his  tenant, 
with  a  new  lease,  to  let  four  or  five  acres  in  every  hundred  to  the 
laborers,  especially  those  who  have  families^  and  the  rest  would 
follow. 

Rapid,  and  aln:iost  insupportable  as  the  accumulation  of  vice  and 
misery  has  become,  in  consequence  of  the  poor-rates  offering  a  pre- 
mium for  the  increase  of  crimes,  this  effect  would  not  have  been  so 
visible  and  extensive,  except  fcHT  other  great  and  effective  moral 
causes,  beginning  at  the  same  period. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  alteration  in  the  reasonings,  feelings, 
and  habits  of  mind,  particularly  in  fermenting  populous  districts, 
in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution  !  The  disciples  of  this 
terrific  and  once  triumphant  anarchy,  under  various  names  and 
aspects,  have  never  slept !  All  that  made  obedience  to  the  laws 
<<  liberal,"  has  been  systematically  and  incessantly  decried  as  de- 
lusions practised  by  the  rich  to  enslave  the  poor !  All  the  kindlier 
virtues  have  drooped  and  withered  under  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  poisonous  opinion.  It  has  spread  and  infected*  the 
wholesome  country  ;  and  though  the  great,  moral,  sound  English 
understanding  has  resisted,  nationally,  the  mightt  plague,  it 
works  on  in  darkness  and  in  light,  distempering  religion  or  de- 
riding it — holding  up  nauseous  accounts  of  miracles  of  conversion 
by  instant  grace  (without  a  word  of  Christian  duties)  in  one  hand, 
^nd  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  or  Hone's  disgusting  Parodies  in  the 
other :  even  the  verv  Grammar,  that  ha*  lately  been  published  by 
Cobbet,  shows  its  object  is  to  pervert  and  corrupt  the  youthful 
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mind  in  its  first  and  earlieft  aridity  of  knowledge ;  and  thus  tbe 
<diiU  is  taught  indeed,  <^like  our  first  parents,"  (in  the  language 
of  some  Aristarchus,)  to  acquire  Knowledob  at  the  expense 

of INNOCENCE  I 

.  I  have  mentioned  what  appear  to  n^  the  first  and  most  obvious 
and  prominent  causes  of  the  increase  of  crimes.  The  present  day, 
•besides  exhibiting- such  increase  of  primes,  particularly  the  dreadful 
spectacle  of  so  many  youthful  ofienders,  is  also  marked  by  some 
cdBfeiices  of  a  peculiar  and  more  atrocious  cast  of  character ;  as  if 
the  spirit  of  darkness  was  literally  <«  walking  to  and  fro  upon  die 
earth,"  and  visiting,  with  deemoniae  inspiration,  the  wretched  vic- 
tims of  his  distempered  delusions- 
Lord  Castlereagh  seems  to  deny  this.  Does  he  forget  the  mur- 
derer, on  his  knees  in  a  place  of  worship,  his  hands  dripping  from 
the  recent  slaughter  of  his  own  wife  whom  he  loved  ? — that  fran- 
tic destroyer,  who,  not  being  able  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
ol^ect  ^hich  ofiended  him,  plunges  his  knife  into  the  throat  of  the 
little  innocent,  in  the  midst  of  its  confident  and  afiectionate  ca- 
resses, because  the  child  would  go  to  heaven  ? — that  wretch,  who 
amidst  the  execrations  of  indignant  Englishmen,  and  covered  with 
filth,  moves  carted  through  the  crowd  with  seventeen  detestable 
associates,  who  fifteen  years  ago  had  taken  out  a  licence  for  preach^ 
ing,  at  the  very  sessions  from  which  he  was  dismissed  a  convicted 
monster  ? 

These,  and  many  other,  not  ordinary  crimes,  have  occurred  in 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  I  need  not  point  out  the  numberless 
criminals  of  the  worst  description,  who  leave  the  world  on  the 
platform  of  ignominy,  singing  praises  of  alcceptance,  instead  of  show- 
ing the  signs  of  remorse  and  penitence* 

Whilst  we  think  of  such  things,  in  a  country  and  an  age  well 
infonned  and  comparatively  enlightened,  the  anxious  mind^  almost 
staggered,  tremblingly  asks,  <<  Whence  is  derived  this  awful  accu- 
mulation of  vice  ?  What  has  been  done  to  prevent  it  ?" 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be,  graeraUy  speaking,  but  three 
eat  checks  to  the  career  of  vice :  justice,  which  punishes ;  mora- 
7 J  which  restrains ;  and  religion,  wluch  forbids.  The  last  <<  mag" 
I  testatur  voce." 

If  we  are  almost  astounded  at  the  picture  of  some  heinous  trans- 
gressions, I  cannot  but  express  my  conviction,  that  it  is  owing  to 
this  further  cause,  that  these  laws,  and  that  system  of  morals  and 
religion,  which  ought  to  check,  are  in  the  present  day,  in  some  in- 
stances, assistants  and  promoters :  justice  defeats  her  own  purpose 
from  die  number  of  convictions,  and  the  state  of  the  prisons  i 
while  some  perverted  notions  of  religion  strike  at  the  root  of  moral 
obligation. 
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On  each  of  these  I  shall  day  a  few  words,  but  chiefly  dwell  on 
the  latter,  as  more  in  union  with  the  object  I  have  in.  view  in 
troubling  you  with  these  remarks. 

Of  the  mass  of  misery  and  crimes  generated  by  the  contagion  of 
jailsi  let  us  hear  that  excellent,  that  truly  christsdn  character,*  speak, 
whom  I  cheerfully  mention,  adding  the  tribute  of  the  wannest  ad- 
miration and  praise,  although  I  differ  from  her  in  religious  princi- 
ples. But  if  we  differ  in  those  forms,  whi|:h  I  conscientiously  be- 
lieve divinely  instituted  by  the  Master  whom  we  both  acknowledge 
and  revere,  there  is  no  difference  in  our  opinion  of  the  fruits  of 
His  religion,  those  of  charity  and  l<^e.  I  allude  to  this  estimable 
woman,  because  a  reference  alo^e  to  her  benevolent  labors  wiU 
establish  the  fact  of  the  contagion  of  crimes  in  jails. 
^  We  must  also  repaember  that  this  contagion  has  been  augment* 
ted  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  Bank  of 
l^ngland.    The  ban}^  npte^  in  circulation 

From  January  to  June  1797,  were  ,.,...  10,821,574 
From  January  to  June  1818,  .. 87,954,558 

Much  of  the  evil,  therefore,  must  have  arisen  from  this  source ; 
and  when  we  consider  what  multitudes  the  demoralising  effects  of 
the  poor  laws  are  daily  and  hourly  rendering  ready  and  prepared 
instruments  of  vice  ;  when  we  reflect  that  the  progress  of  crime, 
like  contagion,  is  accelerated  by  communication,  and  remark  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  oi  paupers ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  sense  of  religious  obligations  may  be  so  perverted,  as,  in 
some  instances,  to  become  not  restraints,  but  virtually  aiders  and 
abettors  to  the  career  of  crime  ;  and,  moreover,  when  we  think 
that  these  causes  have  been  and  are  now  in  action  from  the  time 
since  the  progress  of  crime  has  been  observed,  I  think  we  may  go 
near  to  estimate  some  of  the  more  proximate  causes.    But 

Rare  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Pcsna  claudo. 

And  we  may  still  hope,  though  the  career  of  vice  has  hitherto  put^ 
stripped  prevention,  that  when  the  gaols  and  dungeons  have  visitors 
like  Mrs.  txj ;  when  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  is  rapidly 
advancing ;  when  the  attention  of  humane  and  sensible  Statesmen 
by  your  energetic  eloquence  has  been  drawn  to  the  criminal  code  j 
when  Wilberforce,  clarum  et  venerc  rowned  those 

long  and  arduous  labors,  by  whicl  ;ontributed  to 

give  hi§  country  a  higher  and  more  the  mightiest 

'  Mrs.  ] 
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\ictcries  could  give  it^  by  rendering  his  unwearied  assistance 
to  such  a  cause,  we  tri^^t  new  morals  and  new  virtues  shall  yet 
arise! 

I  now  hasten,  from  this  rapid  yiew,  to  call  your  attention  to 
that  which  was  one  main  object  of  this  Address,— ithe  part  which 
the  Church  of  England  bears,  and  has  borne,  in  assisting  the  edu- 
cation, and  promoting  the  morals^  of  the  rising  generation. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  cast  a  shadow  of  reflection  on  the 
snode  of  education  pursued  in  other  schools  ;  but  I  would  appeal 
to  you,  as  a  Christian,  after  what  I  shall  temperately  state,  vokether 
the  Church  of  England  deserves  those  imputations  which  have 
been  cast  on  her ;  and  granting  the  utmost  praise  to  all  those,  of 
whatever  communion,  who  join,  without  jealousy  or  invidious 
comparison,  in  the  educating  the  poor,  ixhether  the  discipline  of 
her  extensive  schools  for  the  poor,  the  nature  and  course  of  her 
early  instruction,  the  rudiments  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge^ 
and  the  character  of  her  ministry,  ought  not  to  be  viewed  with  a 
different  eye  from  that  in  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  viewed  by 
those  who  are  friendly  to  the  national  mode  of  education. 

I  admit  how  uncharitable  are  any  vaeue  accusations  which  de- 
scribe the  children  of  the  British  and  ]^reign  Schools  as  bred  up 
without  any  <<  religion  at  all/'  for,  surely,  the  child,  that  has  its 
attention  fixed  upon  lessons  transcribed  from  «  holt  whit"  itself, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  bred  up  with  « no  religion  at  all."  The 
<<  word  of  God''  is  alone  necessary  for  salvation ;  but  if  we  use  the 
Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  because  this  formulary 
has  been  found  the  best  and  shortest  way  of  promoting  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible,  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  relative  duties  of 
Jife. 

^ ,  As  to  bigotiry,  surely  there  is  far  greater  bigotry  in  rejecting  this 
formulary,  at  all  events,  as  if  it.  was  contrary  to  religion  and  morak, 
which  no  dispassionate  man  can  possibly  say. 

I  believe  the  human  faculties  (without  speaking  of  a.divine  di- 
rection) never  devisM  a  system  in  alliance  with  all  that  is  sublime 
or  holy  in  Christianity,  better  calculated  to.  encourage  virtue  and 
prevent  vice,  than  the  discipline,  niorals,  and  habits,  inculcated 
and  produced  by  the  National  Church,  of  which  this  reviled  Cate- 
chism is  the  first  step. 

The  value,  indeed,  of  an  Established  National  Church  itself  is  to 
be  estimated  by  its  tendency  to  further  those  principles  which  are 
most  essential  to  the  morals  anci  happiness  of  a  Christian  people. 

On  this  ground  the  Church  founds  its  claims  to  the  protection 
of  the  State ;  axld  yet  nothing  can  eqiuil  the  rancour  with  which  it 
has  been  assailed,  particularly  by  the  author  of  a  book  as  false  in 
accusation  as  it  is  quaint  in  title,  called  Church-of-£m6L4MD- 
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iSM !    Hie  Church  of  Enghmd  diaclaims  all  pretensions  of  a  do« 
miaeering  priesthood ;  all  arrogant  dictation. 

But  its  true  and  legitimate  character^  as  a  National  Churchi  and 
mi  which  account  it  stands  independent  and  illustrious  in  the  sight 
of  a  great  nation,  is  in  consequence  of  the  good  it  produces  in  ex* 
hibiting  in  every  part  of  the  country^  from  the  populous  town  to 
the  humblest  village,  an  active  form  of  christianityi  never  separated 
fcom  sound  moral  duties*  Not  more  interesting  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  nor  more  beautifullv  harmonismg  with  the  natural  land- 
scape, b  the  village  spire,  retaining,  whilst  evening  fades,  the  last  and 
most  lovely  tints  of  heavenly  light ;  not  more  conspicuously  solemn 
and  august  are  the  temples  that  recall  the  thoughts  of  another  life, 
amidst  the  smoke,  the  glitter,  and  the  palaces  of  a  luxurious  city, 
than  are  those  elevated  feelings  which  die  doctrines  of  the  National 
Church  are  in  a  moi%d  light  calculated  to  promote. 

If  the  earliest  of  its  l^ons,  begun  almost  in  childhood,  is  (as 
tome  assert)  only  the  first  rudiments  of  political  servility,  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  lessons  derived  from  that  most 
awful  authority  to  which  it  appeals.  But  it  inculcatef  no  servilities, 
unless  it  be  servility  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  moral  duty 
^-eervility  to  obey  the  laws.  Unless  that  be  servility  which  im- 
presses on  the  youthful  mind,  as  it  grows  up,  the  deference  which 
13  due,  and  even  shown,  in  the  ruc&st  nations  to  superiors  5  that 
fense  of  propriety  and  duty,  which  with  honor  to  God  and  faith 
in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  joins  the  lesson  «<  to  hurt  nobody  by  word 
or  deed ;  to  be  true  and  just  in  aU  our  dealings  •,  to  bear  no  malice 
nor  hatred  in  our  hearts ;  to  keep  our  hands  from  picking  and 
stealing  and  our  tongues  fr<mi  evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slandering; 
to  keep  our  bodies^  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity ;  not 
to  covet  or  desire  other  men's  goods,  but  to  leam  and  labor  truly  to 
get  our  own  living,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us." 

.  Now  let  any  one  teach  a  child  from  his  earliest  age  to  despise 
this  beautiful  compendium.  As  «evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,"  he  will  learn  evil  fast  enough,  whatever  restraints 
4e  care  and  affection  of  a  father  TBoxjhj  on  him,  anxious  lest  sor* 
WW  betide  him  in  the  way  he  goes.  Take  off  these  restraints,  away 
with  all  this  sedulously  enforced  instruction— this  code  of  servility 
and  falsehood ! !  Would  the  father  in  any  situation  of  life  think 
his  son  likely  to  become  more  happy  if  he  had  been  deprived  of 
these  fin^t  means  of  teachmg  him  to  be  a  good  son  and  good  Qms- 
tian  ? 

The  annual  spectacle  of  ten  thousand  little  children,  with  ttor 
prayer-books   and  bibles,   ascending  up  to  the  vast  derne  of  St. 
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Paurs,  gives  a  far  more  imposing  interest  to  the  heart  than  die 
magnificent  building  itself,  with  all  its  harmonising  proportions. 

But  there  is  a  cry  excited,  that  the  system  pursued  is  «<  exclusive  /' 
by  which  indefinite  and  invidious  expression,  honest  people  are  led 
to  conceive,  that  the  exclusive  mode  of  teaching  pursued  in  National 
Schools  is  such,  that  none,  but  those  who  are  bigots  to  systefiis 
mA  creeds,  which  bow  down  the  faculties,  can  or  ought  to  com* 
flj  with.  The  word  ^<  exclusive^'  is  employed  to  keep  alive  these 
feelings.  This  word  is  not  sufficient  for  the  great  stomadk  of 
Jeremy  Bentham, 

<'  Who,  to  assist  his  native  strength. 
Draws  words,  six  syllables  in  length; 
With  which,  assisted  by  a  frown, 
By  way  of  club,  he  knocks  men  down." 

For  he  would  seem  to  excite  a  more  formidable  idea  of  something 
peculiarly  bigoted,  by  calling  them  Bxclusionart  I 

But  to  use  his  own  exclusiofiaty  language  !  This  *<  exclusion- 
/RT,"  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  something^  or  nothing  ?  If  it  rtiean  nothing, 
why  is  it  used  ?  If  it  mean  something,is  that  something  condithnalor 
hot  ?  And  this  conditional^  what  is  it— of  what  does  it  consist  ?  what 
are  its  marks  ?  The  conditions  are,  that  the  child  shall  learn.  Learn 
what  ?  Now  comes  the  excltmon.  Learn  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  this  Catechism,  what  is  it  ?  An  inven- 
tion of  Priests,  to  bow  down  the  growing  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  to  power.  And  this  invention  of  Priests,  who  introduced  it  ? 
Those,  who  so  far  from  bowing  down  to*  Kings  and  Queeiis, 
endured  a  death  of  agony  in  the  flames,  rather  tnan  comply  with 
what  their  consciences  did  not  approve  f  At  least  this  was  the 
case  with  Ridley' — Cranmer's  death  had  been  determined  on,  recant 
or  not.  To  proceed —These  dreadful  expressions  <<  exclusive  and 
exclusionaryy'  in  the  eye  of  common  sense,  mean  then,  <*  condi- 
tional" simply !  But  are  hot  any  conditions  "exclusive  ?"  as  much 
as  every  school,  upon  every  principle  must  be  exclusive.  Jeremy 
Bentham  could  not  have  enlightened  Englishmen,  by  English  which 
no  filnglishman  understood,  till  it  was  translated  into  French  by  a 
Gentleman  of  Geneva,*  unless  he  had  been  taught  to  read.  If  a 
child  goes  to  school,  it  is  conditional  that  he  learns  to  read.  This 
might  be  called  a  restraint  on  the  dawning  faculties  of  the  human 
understanding. 

'  Reginald  Pole  had  instructions,  if  possible,  to  persuade  Ridley  to  com^ 
ply,  that  his  life  might  be  saved. 

*  M.  Dumont,  of  whom  I  ispeak  with  t!he  utmost  respect. 
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Acnivst  the  man,  whom  fate  ordainf,  in  spite. 
Or  cruel  parents  teach,  to  read  and  write. 
What  need  of  letters :  wherefore  should  we  spell ; 
Why  write  our  names  ?  a  mark  will  do  as  well. 

There  is  another  condition  in  going  to  sdiool :  to  be  taught  the 
duty  to  God  and  man ;  otherwise  the  next  genex^tion  will  not  b« 
the  better  for  all  this  reading.  And  if  this  duty  were  not  taught- 
in  the  Catechism,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  portion 
pf  the  New  Testament  (which  Mn  Bentham  may  call  exclusumaty)^ 
in  which  the  same  duties  are  not  insisted  on.  The  child  will  find 
in  the  New  Testament  as  much  of  the  duty  required  to  God,  and 
to  man,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  as  in  the  Church  Catechism ;  he 
will  be  instructed  that  there  is  another  world ;  a  state  of  happiness 
or  of  misery ;  and  he  will  be  taught,  as  well  as  by  the  Catechism, 
that  he  ^^rnust  renounce  him  and  all  his  works,"  of  whom,  <<  le 
naif,''  Jeremy  says,  «  and  this  devil,  who  is  he  ?  where  does  he 
dwcU?" 

To  this  profound  philosopher  the  most  awful  truths  may  appear 
z,  fable  I  Besides,  he  has  as  much  aversion  to  fables  as  to  truths; 
as  if,  because  the  fable  is  not  true,  the  moral  and  application  ixiere 
not.  How  much  has  poor  Gav  to  answer  for,  who  has  exhibited 
an, '^elephant"  '  most  philosq>hically  discoursing  in  a  bookseller's 
shop  I  It  is  no^  true  that  elephants,  albeit  the  most  reasoning 
animals,  speak  Greek,  though  they  might  speak  a  language,  fike  a 
certain  author,  peculiar  to  themselves  !  What  says  the  bookseller 
to  atdsreasoning  and  speaking  elephant  ?— » 

Learn'd  Sir,  if  you'll  employ  your  pen 
.  Against  the  senseless  sons  ofmen, 

Or  write  the  history  of  Siaro, 

No  one  is  hatter  pay  than  I  am ; 
'   Or  since  you're  learn'd  in  Greek  let*s  see 

Something  against  the  Trinity  ! 

Now^Sir,  though  a  boy  does  not  believe  this,  he  must  be  as  great 
a  <<  goose"  as  the  said  philosopher  thinks  Judge  Blackstone,  not 
instantly  to  perceive  die  moral,  and  the  moral  is  truth,  and  will 
be  as  long  as  time  lasts.    I  cannot  leave  this  curious  fable  without 

a  word  more  on  its  moralk 

» 

Then  wrinkling  with  a  sneer  his  tnink. 
Friend,  quoth  the  Elephant,  you're  drunk. 
You  surely  ne^er  can  want  a  pen. 
Among  the  senseless  sons  of  men; 
They,  unprovok'd,  will  court  the  fray. 
Envy's  a  shakpeb  spue  than  pat  f 
.'  The  Elephant  and  Bookseller !  a  fable. 
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Highly  estimated  as  are  the  talents  of  this  author,  I  believe  his 
best  friends  think  that  Church-of-England-ism  has  added  no  great 
fame  to  Jbrbmt  Benthah-ism  ! 

Though  this  author  dislikes  children's  fables^  as  much  as  awful 
truths,  there  is  one  fabk  which  would  do  no  injury  to  his  wisdom, 
and  cause  no  disrespect  to  his  grey  hairs,  to  learn  (particularly 
when  the  best  and  most  virtuous  characters  are  attacked),  the  fable 
of  the  Viper  and  the  File  ! 

So  little  «  exclusive"  is  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England, 
diat  I  believe  no  human  being,  unless  more  bigoted  than  any 
whom  «<  bigots"  call  so,  would  object  to  it.  We  have  seen  thtf 
force  of  the  objections  to  its  teaching  servility :  as  to  any  doctrines 
not  purely  scfnpturalf  I  know  of  none :  I  believe  the  most  consci^ 
entious  dissenter,  judging  as  a  Christian,  would  be  puzzled  to  find 
one.  If  the  word  «  Sacraments,"  be  not  inthe  Gospel,  they  are 
found  in  the  Church  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  Church  of 
England  refers  in  all  her  formularies  to  the  apostles  and  primitive 
uncorrupted  Church. — If  any  thing  were  admitted  which  led  the 
youthful  mind  more  to  the  elements  of  didactic  disputatious  divinity^ 
than  to  plain  and  practical, Christianity,  what  will  such  objectors  say 
to  the  Assembly*s  Catechism,  and  this  called  the  <^  shorter  ?'*'  The 
seventh  question  to  a  child  of  six  or  eight  years  is,  «  What  ate 
the  DECttEBS  of  God  ?"  The  child  might  answer  in  the  words  of 
Drydj^— • 

I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran,^ 
As  Bradwardine  and  learned  Austin  can. 

All  that  I  would  wish  to  suggest  to  any  considerate  and  dispassion- 
ate judge  is  this,  that  the  first  elements  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
Christian  jduty,  cannot  better  be  impressed  on  the  memory  of  a 
child,  than  by  a  formulary,  which  comprises  In  the  clearest  manner 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  duties.  The  formulary  of  the  Church 
of  England  Catechism,  in  this  respect,  may  claim  superiority  over 
every  composition  of  ihe  kind.  , 

This,  then,  appears  to  me  all  that  the  formidable  words  exdusioe 
zaAexelusiananf  mean ;  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Brougham's  objection, 
<<  tkit  the  dissenters  vrill  not  send  a  child  to  the  National  Schools^ 
on  account  of  this  obnoxious  Catechism,"  I  refer  you  to  the  exa- 
.mination  of  the  master,  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  by  which  you  will 
-find  « they  do  send  them^  and  gladly.*' 

If  there  are  those  who  think  any  other  mode  better,  let  them 
pursue  that  way.     There  is  room  enough  for  all  \  we  do  not  live 

'  The  shorter  Catechism  composed  by  the  then  Assembly  of  Divines. 
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under  ordinances^  which  make  the  teaching  school  transportation 
or  felony  i  such  as  those  in  the  times  of  Puritanism  rampant^  when 
neither  die  rights  of  conscience  nor  means  of  procuring  a  small 
laborious  livelihood,  were  allowed  to  the  Clergy.  With  respect  to 
portions  of  Scripture,  selected  for  the  use  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools,  the  same  is  done  in  the  National  Schools;  AU  the  bom 
used  are  before  the  public,  and  let  the  severest  scrutiny  point  out  one 
that  is  not  conducive  to  piety  and  virtue  I  If  the  Catechism  is  not 
taught  to  the  children  in  other  schools,  they  are  gradually  led  by  their 
respective  ministers  into  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  several  creeds  of 
these  ministers.  The  Calvinistic  mmister  may  unfold  the  doctrines 
of  personal  predestination  and  the  election  of  grace :  the  Methodists 
may  enforce  how  vainare  all  instructions  without  early  <<  experiences :" 
the  Baptist  may  decry  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  tell  the  child 
to  wait  till  he  is  sur&  he  has  an  ^  interest  in  Christ's  death  !"  and 
the  Jew-boy,  that  Chnsdanity  is  all  a  Fable  !  but  is  this  mode 
of  instruction  better  than  that  of  the  Church  Catechism,  by  which 
every  one  in  the  kingdom  knows  what  is  taught  to  the  children, 
and  in  which  at  least  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not  forgotten  i 

But  the  Catechism  is  learnt  by  rote !  The  bread  is  cast  on  the 
water,  and  these  lessons  are  only  consecutive  of  those  injunctions 
in  baptism,  in  which  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  are  admo- 
nished, th^  the  infant  may  learn,  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  able,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  all  other  things  which 
a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health  ! 

True — Jeremy  Bentham,  in  the  solenmity  of  his  wisdom,  de- 
spises these  things ;  but  the  strongest  proof  of  their  excellence 
appears,  when  such  a  man,  with  all  his  powers  of  argument,  and 
sdl  his  sarcasm,  can  bring  nothing  against  them  but  such  objections 
as  the  veriest  old  woman  nrast  despise. 

So  essentially  mingling  with  all  a*  child's  ideas  of  duty,  and  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  are  these  rudiments,  tliat  I  will  venture  to  say 
ikt  first  compunction  a  youth,  thus  brought  up,  feels,  is  when 
he  has  for  the  first  time  omitted  that  prayer,  which  his  pastor  and 
his  father  or  mother  taught  him,  and  when  he  first  violated  his 
habitual  sense  of  reverence  to  the  sabbath. 

The  confession  of  those  thus  bred  up,  who  have  been  afterwards 
corrupted  by  evil  communications,  will  prove  this  fact. 

Now  suppose  unceasing  efibrts  are  made  to  decry,  and  hold  up 
to  contempt  that  very  discipline  which  is  the  parent  of  orderly  habits, 
and  habitual  dread  of  crimes  in  early  youth ;  when  manhood  advan- 
ces, when  temptation  is  added,  can  a  legislator,  can  a  Christian, 
doubt  the  efiect  ?  Let  us  go  a  step  further.  The  idea  of  a  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  in  another  worlds  is,  and  must  be,  inse- 
D?»rably  connected  with  religious  restraints. 
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But  to  say  nothing  of  frantic  Athbism,  suppose  a  system  nvere 
devised  and  put  in  extensive  practice,  by  wUdi  morautt  should 
be  divested  of  its  most  effectual  sanctions. 

Suppose  a  system  were  devised  by  which  « morals"  should  be 
studiously  and  intentionally  separated  from  religion.  Suppose,  not 
only  the  baptism*  and  Catechism  of  our  Church  decried,  but  that 
religion  held  up  tQ  peculiar  obloquy  which  enjoins  morals  as  well 
as  &ith.  The  holy  apostle  says  in  most  awful  language,— «  Add 
to  your  faith  virttjEj'*  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  next  to*  the 
word  of  God,  one  of  tne  books,  which  the  Church  of  England 
puts  into  the  hands  of  most  of  those  brought  up  under  her  care, 
is  the  book  called  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that 
this  book,  which  succeeded  the  dreams  and  visions  of  a  false  inspi- 
ration in  the  17th  century,  from  that  time  to  this,  has  been  marked 
with  peculiar  obloquy  by  a  certain  class  of  religionists. 

The  Catechism,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man^  and  often  the  Bxble 
itself,  is  superseded  by  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress.  Far  be  it  froirt 
me  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  that  singular  work,  of  high  and 
interesting  poetical  invention :  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny,  in  num- 
berless instances,  its  effects,  in  exciting  a  deep  sense  of  religion  in 
hearts  the  most  obdurate  $  but  in  this  book,  at  the  very  beginning, 
the  flames  of  hell  are  represented  as  bursting  with  tenfold  rage  over 
the  bead  of  the  aghast  and  devoted  pilgrim,  because,  with  the  gos- 
pel in  his  hand,  he  is  trespassing,  not  on  the  grounds  of  immorality, 
but  on  the  grounds  of  morality!  If  the  guide,  Evangriist,  was 
such  a  guide  as  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter,  he  would  have  told  the  me- 
lancholy wanderer,  that  the  true  Christian  never  strayed  frojm  the 
grounds  of  morality !  much  less  tliat  hell  would  seem  to  burst 
with  double  fury,  because  he  was  there  found  ! 

Let  it  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  anxious  to  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  fJiITH.  If  any  of  her 
ministers  neglect  to  do  this,  they  are  traitors  to  the  code  of  faith 
and  practice  which  they,  hold  in- their  hands.  But  the  homilies, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  articles,  witness  very  difierentlyof  the  National 
Church- 
Morality,  which  might  be  preadied  at  Athens,  before  St.  Paul 
came,  unconnected  with  its  highest  sanction,  is  not  avowed,  is  not 
preached  in  the  Church  of  England.  «  We  are  justified  by  faith 
and  not  by  works,"  is  the  great  foundation  of  her  doctrines.  -  But 
whoever  separates  good  works  from  faith,  that  is  Christian  works 
from  Christian  Jidth,  is  not  only  a  traitor  to  the  book  which  he 
holdfi  in  bis  band,  but  to  the  state  which  gives  him  bread. 

We  know  the  constant  practice  of  the  apostle :  did  St.  Paul  after 
he  had  so  explicitly  laid  down  these  grounds  of  faith,  in  the  Epistle 
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totheRomans,  say,  if  your  faith  is  right,  I  need  not  mention 
fCOOD  WORKS  ?  Fadiersi  children,  wives,  husbands,  subjects,  ser- 
vants, speak  how  earnestly  he  addresses  you ;  speak,  how  beauti- 
ful and  how  affecting  are  all  the  morals  he  enforces  on  all  the 
stations  and  relations  of  life :  so  also  speaks  the  Church  of  England, 
in  her  most  approved  works.  Can  any  one  doubt  the  effect,  when 
the  greatest  contempt  is  avowed,  not  for  those  who  are  disobedient 
to  parents,  undutiful,  immoral,  or  workers  of  iniquity,  but  who 
are  guilty  of  that  heinous  sin,  <<  Gobg  to  the  Town  of  Morality 
to  Church." 

But,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  view  of  religion  and  morality  held  out  by 
a  single  popular  production  \  it  is  the  language  of  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  tracts  with  which  the  country  sWarms  in  every 
direction.  They  are  thrown  out  of  coach  windows  which  rapidly 
pass  along  the  roads  to  and  from  the  Metropolis ;  they  are  hawked 
and  dispersed  in  all  directions  round  the  country,  from  Manches- 
ter, Nottingham,  Bristol,  Oxford,  and  other  great  places ;  and 
such  tracts  direct  the  feeling  of  all  the  newly  ansoakened  in  populous 
manufactories,  and  their  venders  traverse  the  remotest  villages. 
What  is  the  object  of  that  mass  of  untnUh  and  calumny  which 
forms  <<  village  dialogues  ?**  One  of  them,  which  is  the  most  popu- 
lar, describes  the  parishioner  as  going  to  the  Clergyman,  and  ask- 
ing for  religious  advice.  The  clergyman  gives  some  proper  advice, 
when  he  recommends  to  his  parishioner  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  I 
The  parishioner  has  seen  that  book,  but  there  is  no  «  heart- work" 
in  it.  «« Heart-work,"  the  clergyman  is  made  to  say  5  <<  heart-work !" 
what  ir  that  ?  I  can  find  no  such  word  in  my  dictionary  !  and  tfie 
parishioner  turns,  with  feelings  of  contempt,  from  his  minister^ 
(who  might  have  said  he  could  find  no  such  tvord  in  the  bible) 
to  learn  «« whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely^", 
from  such  dialogues. 

From  these  representations  and  caricatures,  drawn  by  ignorance 
or  malice,  are  the  general  ideas  excited  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, of  the  character  of  the  country  clergyman,  the  object  of  whpse 
preaching  and  pains  is,  in  eleven  instances  out  of  twelve,  to  teach 
Christiau'duties  as  well  as  Christian  doctrines  ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  has  the  name  of  Little-grace^  Dumb^dog,  and  sundry  other  appel- 
lations, which  it  pleases  such  solemn  «  revilers"  to  bestow. 

Not  second  is  a  renowned  Doctor,'  himself  a  churchman, 
whose  horn  out-sounds  the  horn  of  the  very  posT-boy,  whom 
his  labors  are  to  spiritualise.  The  "  post-boy,"  the  «  stable-boy,", 
the  «  bar-maid,"  the  «  hostler,"  and  the  «  bootSf'  are  all  to  be 
spiritualised  into  the  Doctor's  Christianity,  which  decidedly,  and 

■  Dr.  Hawkers-Brown's  self-interpreting  Bible« 
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in  tbe  fiiceof  its  divine  Author,  asserts  that  Christiamty  has  neither 
«  w"  n&r  «BUT  !"  though  Christ  says, «  happy  are  ye,  if  ye  do 
THEM  V  <<  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  Commandments.',^ 
And  thus  all  the  exhortations  to  moral  goodness,  which  are 
scattered  over,  and  glowing  in,  every  page  of  the  heavenly  code, 
are  to  be  cast  away  as  useless  I 

Almost  every  poor  man,  in  manufacturing  towns,  if  not  in 
villages,  reads  his  Bible  with  such  comments. 

In  one  magazine  I  have  read  the  daring,  assertion  that  the 
Spirit  was  not  given  to  make  us  better  I  Hear  another,  who 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the. apostles,  in  his.  Self- Interpreting  Bible, 
iuch  sentiments  of  individual  election  to  eternal  life  and  glory, 
as  must  nullify  some  of  the  plainest  ptarts  6i  the  words  which 
want  no  ^^  setf-interpreter  ;*^  and  how  many  are  prepared  to 
iterate  the  boast  of  Palmer,'  who  says  expressly,  <<  that  our  good 
WORKS  cannot  add  to  our  salvation,  nor  our  bad  ones  take 
from  it!" 

I  would  wish  to  speak  with  the  utmost  tenderness  of  all  who 
differ  from  me  in  religious  opmions  (  but  I  must  notice  an  attempt 
among  some  manufactories  to  place  schools  in  country  villages, 
where  there  are  schools  and  a  residing  clergyman.  Though  there 
is  nothing  objectionable  in  their  elementary  books,  I  fear  the  object 
of  some  is  not  so  mugh  to  teach  the  children  to  read,  as  to  read 
such  tracts  as  I  have  described,  which  will  make  them  neither 
better  Christians  nor  better  men. 

In  the  tracts  I  have  mentioned,  what  is  the  general  representation 
held  out  ?  That  man  is  a  hideous  compound  of  every  vice ;  that 
Us  heart  is  of  the  direst  and  deepest  blackness  !  that  he  must  be 
made  otherwise  by  especial  miracle !  The  conscious  convert  finds 
the  blackness,  and  too  often  infers  the  grace.  But  the  only  ques- 
tion is,'  whether  such  opinions,  received  as  the  essence  or  chris- 
tbnity,  joined  to  a  creed  which  decries  morality  as  heathenism, 
cloesnot  make  die  convert  in  many  cases  ten  rimes  more  the  child 
of  darkness  dian  they  found  him.  I  could  point  to  examples  of 
idee,  from  this  source,  many  of  which  have  happened  under  my 
oiwi  eye. 

But  will  not  the  most  common  education  teach  us  to  regard 
these  caricatures  with  indifference  and  contempt  ?  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  object  of  the  education  of  the  Church  of  England  to  ^ve 
sober  and  scriptural  views  of  man,  of  his  hopes  of  immortaBty^ 
and  of  his  duties,  in  whatever  station.    But  even  this  is  attempted 

*  These  words  are  literally  taken  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  persdn 
of  this  name,  against  Mr.  Warner  of  Bath,  whom  he  accuses  of  ^  under- 
mining the  Faith/  because  he  exhorts,  with  the  Apostle,  his  hearers  to 
add  to  their  **  Faith,  Virtue.*'  

VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXIX.         .   D 
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to  be  traversed  in-  everj  possible  way,  and  the  very  infimt  called 
from  the  straight  path  ot  instruction  and  duty  to  another  and  more 
effectual  way — instantaneous  operations  ot  the  Spirit,  without 
which  all  teaching,  even  to  a  child,  is  superfluous  I  The  <<  ex- 
periences"' of  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  are  a  most  happy 
device  for  preventing  the  good  effects  of  reading  i 

I  have  briefly  touched  on  this  topic.  I  would  not  pursue  it 
a  step  farther  than  I  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  the 
point,  that  even  the  hallowed  name  of  religion,  instead  of  being  a 
terror,  might  be  perverted-  to  be  an  encourager,  to  evil-doers. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  whilst  spes£ing  of  this  importaot 
and  awful  subject,  another  permcious  consequence  arising  from 
popular  perverted  notions  of  religion.  I  allude  to  that  mode  of 
representing  those  of  fair  irreproachable  character  as  equaUy 
vile  with  the  most  abandoned.  Before  God,  «<  whose  eyes  are 
too  pure  to  behold  iniquity,**  what  mortal  man  can  say  he  is 
«« clean  in  his  sight  ?"  «  We  all  offend  a  thousand  times  in  a  day.** 
Under  the  sense  of  these  imperfections,  when  shutting  the  world, 
as  it  were,  from  his  view,  and  bringing  his  heart  into  awful  com- 
munion with  his  Maker,  the  very  best  of  human  beings  that  ever 
lived  may  Sincerely  and  tremblingly  join  in  the  confession  in  our 
service,  *^  Have  mercy  upon  ns,  miserable  sinners  I*'  But  ought 
this  heartfelt  confession,  or,  when  at  the  commemoration  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  we  repeat, «« the  burden  of  our  sins  is  intolerable,*' 
ought  this  expression  to  be  so  understood  as  that  we  should  make 
no  difference  between  deep  depravity  and  an  anxious  wish  to 
keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man  i  Whslt 
are  the  immoral  consequences  which  necessarily  follow  ?  If  th^ 
best  may  say,  I  am  as  ixdcked  as  the  wnst :  the  tDors^  may  say,  I 
am  as  good  as  the  best  /  and  a  regenerated  muritrer  may  thamk 
'  God  that  he  has  not  played  a  game  of  cribbage  I 

I  am  speaking  of  the  necessary  immord  results  of  thus  not  se- 
parating Christian  humility  from  Manichean  vikness  s  and  we  need 
not  look  far,  when  crimes  stare  us  in  the  face,  I  fear,  from  this 
one  great  cause.  Queen  Elizabeth  said  she  could  do  any  thing 
when  she  tuned  her  pulpits. '  This  is  more  than  her  sister  coutd 
do,  or  James  the  Second.  In  the  days  of  Charles  most  of  the 
pulpits  were  iuned  to  the  song  of  Old  Case,  who  preadied  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  «<  I  will  have  blood.**  Can  any  one 
doubt  the  consequence  to  the  national  morals,  when  pulpits,  of 
some  description  or  other,  are  tuned  every  week,  and  almost  every 
night,  against  «  morality  !** 

'  The  common  definition  of  this  word  is  not  from  8t«  Paul,  but  Thomas 
Aquinas! 
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We  h^e  the  authority  of  Lord  Castlereagh  for  saying  that  about 

JUALB.  THE   NUMBER    of  OFFENCES    18    found  Committed    in    FIVE 

alone  out  of  the  fifty-two  counties  ! — Middlesex,  Surrey,  War- 
wickshire,? Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire.  The  vast  metropolis  ex- 
tends its  mighty  mass  of  criminality  through  the  first  two  of  these 
counties ;  and  I  call  the  christian  reader's  attention  to  a  fact  re- 
specting the  two  last.  Lately  has  been  published  an  account  of  the 
«<  Revival  and  Progress  of  Religion''  in  these  particular  coun- 
^es ;  and  therefore  we  might  be  led  to  expect  that  the  crimes  in 
counties  so  blessed  would  be  fewer  !  True  piety  and  virtue  would 
certainly  effect  this.  But  the  feeling  which  is  generally  called  a 
*f  Heviwal"  in  a  manufacturing  population,  is,  I  fear,  very  differ- 
ent in  its  effects  from  those  produced  by  «  pure  ;and  undenled''  re- 
ligionl  The  Judges  of  Assize  could  tell  appalling  tales  1  Writing 
these  observations  during  the  assize  week  at  Salisbury,  I  am  in- 
formed by  one  of  those  high  characters,  that  at  Winchester  a 
woman,  61  years  of  age,  had  lived  forty  years  in  a  state  of  affec- 
tion and  comfort  withner  husband,  aged  71.  She  beat  his  brains 
out  mih  an  iron  instrument,  in  cold  blood,  at  midnight !  An  at- 
tempt to  prove  lunacy  utterly  failed.  The  whole  of  her  language 
and  conduct,  before  and  since,  was  cool  and  collected,  and  as  re-' 
mote  as  possible  from  any  appearance  of  the  kind.  She  had  been 
taught  she  could  not  fall  from  grace;  and  when  under  sentence  at 
the  bar  of  justice,  fearlessly  proclaimed,  that  though  condemned 
here  she  was  quite  certain  of  her  acceptance  with  the  Almighty  ! 

Pity  and  sorrow,  not  rebuke  or  comparison,  are  the  causes  of 
mj  alladbg  to  such  distressing  cases  ;  and  all  I  wish  is,  to  excite 
respect  for  that  religious  national  communion,  which,  in  connexion 
with  sober  and  scriptural  religion,  teaches  a  child  the  way  in  whi6h 
he  should  go. 

Having  spoken  of  this  dreadful  spirit,  as  exemplified  at  the 
last  assises  for  the  county  of  Hants,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
an  extraordinary  and  consoling  fact:  there  is  no  county  in  Eng- 
land, I  beheve,  where  the  mode  of  instruction  for  the  poor,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been 
aiore  earnestly  pursued  than  in  Hampshire,  and  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Winchester.  At  the  assizes,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  that  education,  now  beginning  to  be  perceived,  let  me  be 
the  first  to  announce  this  cheering  circumstance,  for  which  I  have  ' 
the  highest  and  most  indubitable  authority,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  papulation  of  the  county — the  want  of  labor— the  operation 
of  the  poor  laws— the  Calendar  of  Prisoners  has  been  this 

'  The  {populous  town  of  Birmingliam  is  in  Warwickshire. 
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year  .less  heavy  than  has  been  known  for  many  years  before.  It 
is  not  so  at  Salisbury — on  the  contrary  :  but  we  may  hope 'that 
very  ^ortly^  from  the  extended  education  throughout  the  diocese, 
the  same  happy  results  may  be  witnessed  jand  it  will  be  to  mra 
matter  of  joy,  that  the  first  effects  of  education  have  been  visible  in 
that  county  which  is  distinguished  for  those  superior  endowments 
of  liberal  education,  which  caused  me  to  address  Mr. 'Brougham 
in  their  vindication.  How  much  this  education  is  required  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  may  be  estimated  from  another  plain, 
fact.— r In  a  late  year  of  general  calamitous  distress  in  the  metro- 
polis, SIX  HUNDRED  and  SEVENTY  CHILDREN  were  sent  into  socie- 
ty, destitute,  and  they  must  have  robbed  or  died,  but  for  that  ex- 
cellent institution,  the  Society  for  Suppressing  Mendicity,  whose 
object  is  -to  relieve  real  distress  and  to  detect  imposture. 

This  Society  was  first  established  at  Oxford  and  Bath,  by  a  be- 
nevolent friend,'  and  Fellow  of  one  of  the  illustrious  seats  of  edu- 
cation, which  has  lately  been  so  hostilely  attacked. 

But  to  return :  are  these  men,  who  separate  faith  from  mo- 
rals, sincere  in  what  they  say  ?  They  must  know  that  theyontf^ 
what  the  Apostles  never  did.  They  must  know,  however  pure 
their  .  own  heart  and  upright  their  intentions,  the  palpable 
inferences  that  are  drawn,  by  those  who  make  their  tempers  thek 
bible  !  If  they  are  not  Antinomians,  they  might  as  well  be.  Sotne 
time  since  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  ^tate  this  to^  my  diocesan,  and 
refused,  to  nominate  a  curate  till  he  solemnly  engaged,  having  laid 
down  the  basis  of  Christian  faith,  as  amply,  and  as  deeply,  and  as 
entirely  as  the  oracles  of  truth  directed,  to  preach,  add  virtrni 
because  St.  Peter  did;  and,  now  remains  «  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,'* «  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity^*^ 
because  St.  Paul  did.  I  insisted  also,  that  whatever  might  be  Ms- 
speculative  notions,  he  should  not  veer  from  the  plain  and 
positive  words  that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
WORLD,  because  Sf.  John  said  so. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  amiable  prelate  to  whom  I  wrele, 
entirely  agreed  with  me  j  and  he  is  himself  an  example,  not  only  of 
constantly  jWmng  faith  and  practice 'in  his  excellent  charges,  but 
pressing  the  same  rule  on  all  that  belong  to  his  diocese. 

If  the  new  churches  echo  only  to  sounds, , such  as  were  heard  «t 
the  opening  of  the  new  church  at  Frome,  or  the  consecration  of 
t^e  new  church  in  Guernsey,*  not  only  this  country,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  unborn  generations,  will  have  reason  to  WeW  those 
whose  patronage  led  the  way  to  the  encouragement  of  the  sobeir,' 

«  John  Duncan,  Fellow  of  New- Cdlege. 

*  By  the  Bishop  of  Glocester  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
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scriptural/ and:  practical  Christianity  of  the  Church  of  England; 
without  mystic  trances,  or  supernatural  visitations — without  scho- 
lastic dogmaSy  or  metaphysical  refinements — ^without  a  sullen 
creed,  \k  blch  limits  God's  mercy,  and  without  an  antinomial  system, 
which  is  a  <<  Drawcansir"  against  cards,  &c. ;  and  a  dormouse 
against  malice  or  murder,  and  the  <<  works  of  him"  of  whom 
certain  great  writers  know  so  little  ! 

God  forbid  I  should  attempt,  to  confine  all  excellence  to  the 
Church  ;  that  would  be  exclusionary  indeed.  Of  the  great  body 
of  conscientious  dissenters  no  one  has  a  higher  opinion  than  myself. 
I  speak  with  respect  and  love  of  the  Moravians,'  who  are  second 
to  none  in  adorning  their  profession  in  all  things ;  whose  moral 
Vacation,    whose    works,      at    home   and  abroad,     speak    for 

,  them  more  than  I  can,  though  what  I  say,  I  say  most  warmly, 
having  such  an  establishment  in  my  own  parish,  to  whose  educated 
and  Christian  mmister  I  am  indebted  for  years  of  confidential  inter- 

.  course.  I  speak  with  respect  of  all  who  preach  so  as  to  humble  the 
sinner,  exalt  the  Saviouf — never  omitting  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

,  Yet  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Methodists  remembered  the  ex- 
traordinary confession  of  Wesley,   "that  he  feared,  inconstant 

,  wailing  for  the  worky  they  had  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  word, 
of  God."  Of  the  exemplary  Quakers  I  can  only  say,  like  the 
Moravians,  tlieir  light  shines  before  men ;  and  the  admirable  method 

=  of  instruction  laid  down  in  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Fry  to  the  gaols,  is 
such  as  every  friend  to  morals  and  religion  must  approve. 

I  have  said  the  Church  of  England  teaches  and  blends  with 
public  instruction  the  Ten  Commandments.  What  will  a  Christian 
legislator  think  of  a  grea^  part  of  religious  population  studiously 
excluding  these  and  the  Lord's  prayer  ?  What  will  he  think  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  utterly  useless,  unless 
God,  by  supernatural  revelation,  brings  them  to  the  heart  ? 

A  case  of  early  and  peculiar  youthful  depravity  came  before  me 
in  the  last  year  as  magistrate  (for  I  am  not  yet  enlightened  suffici- 

.  endy  to  think  the  duties  of  a  conscientious  magistrate  and  clergyman 
incompatible).  Struck  with  the  peculiar  kind  of  hardness  in  the 
disposition  of  the  young  man  who  was  brought  before  me,   first 

.  for  most  cruelly  beating  his  own  mother,  and  next  for  a  felony,  I 
enquired  of  his  mother  how  he  had  been  instructed ;  she  told  me 
**  when  he  was  a  child  he  always  went  with  her  to  meeting."  t 
knew  he  never  heard  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  Commandments 

there*    I  asked,  lyith  mildness,  whether  he  had  heard  any  lesson 

■  The  Moravians,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  dissenters:. they 
A  ssENT  to  the  doctrine,  form,  and  apostolical  origin  of  the  Church  of  Eogland^ 
as  much  as  anj  one  within  that  church. 
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of  morality  there ;  she  8aid  he  heard  the  Gospel  !  and  took  great 
delight  in  it  till  about  twelve  years  old !  Since  that  time  Satan  had 
got  possession  of  him,  and  she  could  do  nothing  but  pray  to  die 
Lord  !  If  the  Lord  did  not  make  him  better,  it  was  no  use  for  his 
father  or  mother  to  try  !  A  married  sister  soon  after  came  to  speak 
with  me,  in  consequence  of  his  being  committed  on  account  of  the 
offence,  for  which  he  was  tried  at  the  Salisbury  assizes.  I  asked 
her  if  dbe  had  ever  told  him  how  pointedly  Gold  had  said  «<  Thou 
shali  not  steal  ?*^  she  seriously  replied,  <<  that,  thank  God,  he  had 
brought  the  G)mmandments  to  ber  heart,  but  it  was  no  use  to 
teach  the  Commandments  unless  God  brought  them  to  the  heart ; 
which,  in  time,  God  might  do  to  the  heart  of  her  brother  !** 

Now,  Sir,  these  are  not  particular  cases,  they  very  frequently 
occur  in  a  thousand  instances,  and  are  well  known  among  those 
who  are  conversant  with  a  certain  class  of  religionists.  Nor  do  I 
speak  in  disparagement  of  the  general  character  of  any  religious 
people ;  but  I  bring  such  facts  forward  to  show  that  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  National  Church,  and  pursued  in  the  National 
Schools,  is  the  best  to  train  up  a  child  in  religious  and  moral  duties. 
Far  less  do  I  wish  to  cast  the  most  distant  reflection  on  the  British 
and  Foreign  Schools.  Their  mode  of  instruction  is,  I  have  lib 
doubt,  moral  as  well  as  religious ;  but  it  must  be  excellent  indeed, 
if  it  be  better  than  the  usual  mode  of  instruction  in  the  Church  of 
England  :  and  for  the  beneficial  efiects  of  tliis  instruction,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  of  a  statement  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury— that  not  one  of  the  youthful  delinquents  witn  which 
London  swarms  has  been  traced  to  the  National  Schools  ! 

Without  making  invidious  comparisons,  then,  I  would  widi 
temperately  to  vindicate  that  mode  of  early  instruction  which  has 
been  found  beneficial  since  almost  the  time  qf  the  Reformation ; 
and  of  which  we  may  judge  by  its  fruits.  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
duce not  the  conceited^  and,  as  it  is  called,  experimental  <<jpro- 
Jessor,"  but  the  practical  Christian ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  forming  amiable,  exalted,  and,  in  higher 
life,  truly  Christian  characters,  may  be  seen  in  such  men  as  Nelson, 
Locke,  Izaac  Walton,  Evelyn,  Abraham  Cowley,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  host  of  its  own  excellent  and  accomplished  writers,  and  thou- 
sands who  keep  the  "  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,*'  in  humble  life, 
within  its  pale.  Although  the  poor  laws  have  well-nigh  palsied 
the  heart  of  moral  respectability  and  independence,  even  now, 
look  at  many  a  country  village:  the  father,  decently  dressed, 
appears  at  Church,  with  his  child  by  his  side ;  or  the  mother,  lean- 
ing over  its  head,  with  her  arm  upon  its  neck,  points  out  the  pas- 
sage in  the  prayer  book  as .  the  clergyman  reads  it.  The  very 
sunshine  and  incense  of  a  summer  Sabbath  mommg  is  not  so 
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beautif uly  and  so  grateful  to  the  heart,  as  this  spectacle !  and  yet 
the  busy  and  distempered  fanatic  scatters  in  the  church-yard  nis 
doggrel  Terses  on  the  <<  Churchman's  Sunday,"  to  impress  on  the 
enlightened  viUager,  that  those  who  go  to  the  <<  town  of  uora- 
LiTY  to  church"  will  never  go  to  heaven** 

I  know  you  will  not,  and  trust  no  one  will,  who  reads  this, 
suppose  for  one  moment  I  coiild  wish  to  prevent  any  one  from 
worshipping  God  his  own  way.  No  1  I  only  wish  to  show,  tem- 
perately, the  advantage  of  encouraging  the  schools  to  which  not 
one  crime  has  hitherto,  been  traced,  extensive  as  they  are;  that  you, 
and  those  who,  perhaps,  think  with  you,  would  do  us  justice,  if 
not  show  us  kindness ;  and  that  that  mode  of  early  instruction 
should  not  be  reviled,  which  a  long  trial  of  its  effects  has  almost 
consecrated,  which  combines  faith,  morality,  and  obedience  to  laws, 
and  which  was  imposed  by  those  at  least  as  wise  and  good  as  the 
best  and  the  wisest  of  the  generation  in  which  we  live. 

This  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
population  habitually  despise  the  qlergyman,  however  exemplary 
his  life  and  conduct,  who  imbibe  their  divinity  from  other  instruc-r 
tors,  are  tnuck  wnrse  in  point  of  morals  than  those  districts  (which 
they  call  still  in  darkness),  where  the  divinity  of  such  books  as  I  have 
mentioned,,  the  ravings  pf  <<  black  dwarfs  and  yellow  dwarfs,"  and 
even  the  solemn  sarcasm  and  portentous  lucubrations  of  the  second 
Jeremy,  have  not  yet  reached*  And  I  know  that  when  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  is,  published,  the  character  of  the  clergy  wiH 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shafts  of  two-penny  calumnia* 
tors.  . 

Mr.  Brougham  himself  has  cheerfully  borne  witness  to  the  rea^ 
diness  with  which  they  all]come  forward  to  answer  queries  address- 
ed to  them  relating  to  charities,  and  the  general  attestation  to, 
and  the  public  confirmation  of,  their  character,  will  be  one  of  the 
benefits  for  which,  Sir,  the  nation^  and  the  clergy  in  particular, 
will  have  to  diank  Him. 

I  pray  God,  that  when  you  and  I  shall  be  mouldered  in  the  dust, 
the  ark  which  enshrines,  m  this  country,  religious,  moral,  and  so- 
cial happiness,  may  never  perish  till  that  day,  when  all,  whatever 
may  be  the  difference  of  their  station  or  talents,  shall  stand  before 
thesr  ^reat  Taskmaster !  I 

I  am,  most  respectfully. 
Tour  sincere  and  obedient  Servants 

WM.  L.  BOWLES. 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  infenred  from  this,  that  the  attachment  of  my  own 
parishioners  is  diminished :  so  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  c&se, 
that  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  having  it  in  my  -power  to  state  that  my  cobt 
Srtgation  is  copsiderably  more  numerous  than  the  church  tan,  with  conve- 
nience, accommodate. 
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Into  the  account  of  tl^e  causes  of  crimes  must  be  taken,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  want  of  employment,  and  the  consequent  low 
rate  of  wages.  A  poor  man  .should  earn  twelve  shillings  a  week. 
Instead  of  eight.  Nor  can  I  omit  the  circumstance,  that  ten  tinl^ 
lions  of  acres  are  uncujltivated  in  this  country,  and  that  iwekfc 
millions  of  money  have  gone,  during  the  last  year,  to  pay  the  la-« 
borers  of  oM^r  countries  for  that,  which  our  own  fields  shouM' 
have  been  made  to  supply. 

I  know  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  attending  any  discussion  of 
this  topic  5  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  touched  on  it. 

In  our  gaols,  what  appears  universally  to  be  admitted,  the  most 
necessary  provisions,  are,  the  separation  and  classification  6f  cri- 
minals-— constant  industrious  employment — religious  instruction— 
and,  if  possible,  some  refuge  or  means  of  employment  when  the 
prisoner  returns  to  society,  lest  absolute  want  compels  him  again 
to  break  the  laws. 

Frequency  of  Capital  Convictions. — ^I  was  witness,  this  day, 
March  11,  to  eleven  capital  convictions.  In  this  number  were 
fdur  boys,  not  more  than  13  or  14.  After  judgment  was  passed, 
I  went  to  the  gaol,  and  saw  them  as  they  entered :  only  one  seemed 
affected,  and  uie  boys  absolutely  laughed,  saying,  it  was  as  well  to 
laugh  as  cry. 

AU  these  were  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  conviction,  that 
they  should  only  have,  what  they  call  «  seven  pen' worth  }**  a  cant 
expression  for  seven  years*  transportation  to  Botany  Bay.  When 
this.communication  is  announced  to  them,  it  is  generally  received 
with  expressions  of  *'  that  is  what  I  expected  •,  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 
-^For  myself,  I  profess  to  have  no  other  guides  of  judgment  than 
common  sense  and  common  humanity ;  but  the  prisoners  know^ 
that  if,  according  to  the  law,  they  must  be  conctawii^rf— ^not  two 
out  of  ten  will  be  hanged^  and  transportation  is  a  matter  of  exid- 
tatiom 

Transportation  is  even  to  many  a  homttfy  and  the  condemnation 
to  death'loses  its  awful  and  most  solemn  effisct,  as  the  Utw  Use^ 
is  infinitely  more  severe  than  the  administration  J 

Those  who  had  been  acquitted,  at  diese  assizes,  were  discharjgedt 
men,  boys,  and  women  together,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
come  twenty,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  ftoinhome^  and  wi^ut  a 
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penny.  Twenty-two  of  the  whole  list  were  under  the  age  of 
twenty. 

The  circumstance  which  I  would  ^sh  to  press  on  the  attention 
of  every  humane  person,  is  this  :  though  only  two  were  left  for 
execution,  seventeen  persons,  in  the  whole,  were  condsmmbd  at 
these  assizes  to  death  !  Two  women  were  put  on  their  trial  for 
the  same  offence  •,  but  as  it  appeared  to  the  Judge  that  no  possible 
guilt  could  be  attached  to  one  of  them,  she  was  taken  from  the  bar 
during,  the  trial.  The  scene  I  shall  not  hastily  forget :  I  had  re^ 
narked  the  earnest  agony  of  this  poor  girl's  countenance.  When^ 
daring  the  course  of  the  trial,  she  heard  something  mentioned 
about  acquittal^  her  countenance  was  lifted  up  with  an  expressioa 
of  eager  and  most  earnest  solicitude.  She  was  doubtful  whether  it 
was  possible  that  the  humane  observations  of  the  Judge  could  ap* 
ply  to  her;  she  leaned  over,  with  a  flush  in  her  pale  face,^md 
spoke  to  the  jailer  i  who,  in  a  whisper,  confirmed  her  hope.  She 
fell  down  instantly  insensible,  and  was  taken  from  the  Court  in 
sttong  hysterics,  irom  the  impression  of  the  awful  scene,  and  the 
narrow  escape  she  had.  She  was  taken  back  to  the  prison  with 
the  other  felons  ;  and  though  pronounced  <<  not  guilty,"  detained 
till  the  Judges  left  town ;  and  she  was  among  the  number  of  those^ 
who,  at  that  time  in  the  evening,  had  to  pass  over  a  wild  dawn  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  their  home. 

I  was  too  lace  tu  give  such  assistance  as.  I  should  have  instantly 
done  to  fellow  creatures  under  these  circumstances,  nor  did  I 
bow  their  situation  till  the  next  morning.  Neither  humanity,  nor 
«ven  the  letter  of  the  law,  sanction  this  detention  I  On  enquiry  of 
the  jailer  concerning  the  girl,  whose  appearance  was  so  impressive  at 
her  trial,  he  told  me,  to  ^ow  the  necessity  of  classification,  that  for 
the  first  eight  or  ten  days  after  she  came  to  the  gaol  she  appeared 
almost  keart'hroken ;  but  after  this  could  talk  and  tfwear  as  well  as 
the  rest  1 1 

Whilst  we  point  out  what  appear  to  be  the  chief  causes  of.  the 
increased  criminality  of  the  present  day,  let  us  not  forget  om 
MOST  MATERIAL  CIRCUMSTANCE :  o^ng  to  a  better  regulated  and 
more  active  police,  there  are  twenty  detections  ^of  crime,  at  least  in 
London,  when,  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  not  ten ;  and  after  all, 
if  the  INCREASE  perceived  may  be  owing  to  the  greater  numl^r  of 
ofienders,  some  appearance  of  that  increase  may  be  owing  to  die 
more  vigilant  activity  of  the  police. 

Atrocious  depravity. — ^I  have -beep  credibly  informed,  that  when 
die  woman  who  was  condemned  at  Winchester  for  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  was  brought  to  die  place  of  execution,  she  preserved 
the  same  tone  of  assurance,  and  said,  « they  might  do  what  ^y 
-piesMd  in^  heri  as  she  was  on«  of  the  elect  I" 
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These  are  deplorable  and  yisible  effects  of  a  horrid  Sfurit ;  but» 
let  knot  be  forgotten,  that  though  these  effects  are  visible  in  a 
few  instances,  the  spirit  that  produced  them  may  be  nursed  in 
secret  among  thousands  ;  for  these  things  are  not,  and  cannot  he^ 
the  effect  of  the  mere  criminal  disposition  of  those  concerned^  but 
the  effect  of  teaching.  Terrible  as  is  the  volcano  that  bursts  out 
once  in  a  hundred  years,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  elements 
of  combustion  under  the  soiL  Let  me  not  be  supposed  as  bringing 
such  instances  forward  by  way  of  «<  Hints  to  the  Legblature." 
The  spirit  of  evil  must  depart  as  it  comes.  My  object  is  to  recom^ 
mend  that  mode  of  religious  instruction  in  which,  as  far  as  human 
wWdom  can  provide,  the  spirit  that  produces  thejse  enormities  docs 
not  mingle )  1 

Lest  It  might  be  thought  that  I  have  the  least  exaggerated  in 
what  I  have  said  respecting  the  religion  of  this  woman,  I  extract 
Ae  foUomng  from  the  printed,  plain,  unvarnished  account  of  bar 
end: 

<<  This  unhappy  woman,  during  her  confinement,  manifested  the  - 
gr^test  reluctance  to  say  any  thing  of  the  crime  widi  which  she 
was  (Charged ;  but  although  she  appeared  fully  alive  to  the  comso« 
LATiONS  OF  RELIGION !  and  evinccd  the  greatest  firiime^  even 
to  the  last  moment,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
she  was  laboring  under  a  most  fatal  delusion,  from  an  opinion  that 
having  been  ONCE  in  a  state  cf  GRACE,  she  could  never  finally 
feH  !!r 

Spirit  of  the  God  of  Mercy  I  when  such  «« fruits"  appear,  can 
any  real  Christian  doubt  for  a  moment  the  author  of  them  ?  Tbis 
creed  is  preached  by  thousands,  and  believed  by  tens  of  thousands. 
Many  who  profess  this  belief  would  tremble  at  the  consequences  $ 
but  thousands  profess  it,  regardless  of  its  consequences,  as  an  axiom 
of  religion.  The  fruits  may  be  visible  in  one  instance,  but  the  de- 
plorable effects  may  remain  on  the  heart  mthout  being  visible^  in 
numberless  instances  This  was  the  unction  that  Cromwell  put 
to  his  wounded  heart  on  his  death-bed,  for  the  murders  which  he 
committed  after  ^seeking  the  LordJ*\  ^^By  their Jhdts ihaU  IB 
KNOW  them/'  ' 

I  cannot  avoid  adding  two  most  remarkable  facts,  wluch  have 
come  immediately  under  my  own  cognisance,  respnecting  tiie  im^ 
moral  efiects,  and  that  mode  of  preaching  and  teadiing,  to  which  I 
have  aUuSed ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  efiects  oi 
that  mode  of  common  education,  pursued  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land* Mrs.  Bowles,  at  die  place  from  whence  this  is  written^  has 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  (ever  since  I  came  to  this  preferment) 
been  in  fhe  habits  of  teadung  herself  the  poor  female  children  of 
the  parish,  on  Sundays^    They  all  assemble  after  morning  service 
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on  the  lawn  before  the  house^  and  the  improvementy  which  has 
taken  place  in  their  dress,  manners,  &c.  is  ahnost  inconceivable, 
when  it  is  considered  how  destitute,  and  ragged,  and  ignorant,  these 
children  appeared  when  we  first  came  to  the  village,  which  has 
been  for  so  many  years  the  retired  scene  of  my  humble  pastoral 
labors.  Nearly  fifty  children  are  constantly  so  educated*  Many 
of  those  who  were  taught  in  this  manner,  long  before  any  parochisd 
education  was  generally  thought  of,  are  now  grown  women ;  and  I 
can  say,  with  some  pride,  that  not  onb,  of  all  the  number,  (from 
forty  to  fifty,  being  every  year  in  the  course  of  instruction,  for 
fifteen  years)  of  all  this  number  not  onb  girl  has  turned  out  ill. 
Many  are  in  service,  and  patterns  of  industry,  honesty,  and  mora- 
lity, as  I  could  bring  their  masters  and  mistresses  to  prove ;  others 
are  married.  Now,  mark  the  reverse  I  In  the  same  parish,  but  in  a 
distant  hamlet,  a  girl,  not  yet  sixteen,  of  the  most  flagitious  and 
abandoned  character,  though  yet  so  youngs  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
began  this  life  of  premature  debauchery:  of  course  she  was  not  one 
of  those  children  who  ever  attended  my  church  or  our  school. 
Some  time  ago,  she  came  before  me  as'  a  magistrate,  and  I  then 
spoke  earnestly  to  her  respecting  her  mode  of  life.  I  asked  her,  if 
she  could  read  ?  <<  Yes,  any  chapter  in  the  Bible."  Did  she  ever 
go  to  church  to  hear  any  religious  instruction  ?  No  I  but  she  went  to 
'(^meeting  '*  in  another  parish.  «<  Then  if  you  have  been  instructed, 
and  go  to  any  religious  place  of  worship,  what  can  you  say,  in 
excuse,  for  being,  at  so  early  an  age,  so  abandoned  and  shameless  a 
young  woman  ?" 

She  answered,  with  a  simper,  which  none,  can  conceive,  unless 
they  have  witnessed  that  kind  of  pertness,  which  is  the  efllect  of 
what  is  called  being  ff  enlightened ;"  <<  Oh  I  sir,  the  Lord  CAN 
turn  MS,  as  well  as  trb  best,  whbn  hb  plbasbs  I !  P'  Another  cir- 
cumstance is  this : — ^a  teacher  of  a  village  school,  superintended  by 
the  amiable  wife  of  the  incumbent,  went  to  see  some  friends  at 
Reading,  a  town,  of  which  it  is  said  that  if  every  genus  of 
dissent  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  present,  was  lost  and  forgot- 
ten, it  might  there  be  found.  This  young  woman  went  to  this 
place  for  a  short  time,  and  showing  on  her  return  that  kind  of 
pertness  which  I  have  described,  so  difierent  ftom  any  thing  in 

her  character  before,  Mrs. said,  <<  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so 

much  altered.^  Yes^  <<  madam,''  was  the  replv,  <<  I  hope  I  am ;  for 
I  was  in  a  sad  moral  condition  before  1 1"  Whe&er  she  has 
recovered  from  this  sad  moral  style,  and  made  the  best  use  of  die 
time  she  has  lost,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  little  doubt  of  what  will 
follow.    • 
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ON  THE 


SMOKE  OF  LONDON 


The  Smoke  of  London^  first  viewed  from  a  distance,  affords  a 
sight  which  strikes  a  foreigner  with  astonishment.  The  inhabitantar 
are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  they  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
much  inconvenience,  though  a  box  of  clothes  sent  from  the  metro* 
polls  sensibly  affects  their  country  friends.  In  fact,  the  Londoner 
is  in  the  situation  of  a  man,  who  lives  in  a  smoky  house  :  he  is 
used  to  it :  but  every  one,  who  comes  to  visit  him,  perceives  the 
difference  between  his  sooty  chambers  and  a  well  ventilated  man- 
sion. 

Tliere  are  people,  who,  from  long  habit,  are  not  disgusted  with 
dirt  and  nastiness.  The  Hottentot  returns  to  his  grease  :  but,  I 
believe,  that,  if  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  this  great  city  was  ex- 
changed for  a  purer  air,  none  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  occasional 
visitors  of  the  metropolis,  would  lament  the  loss  of  their  black  fo^. 
All  talk  of  the  smoky  town ;  but  they  sit  contented  under  their 
dense  vapours,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  evil  is  incurable. 

This  is  the  case  with  every  improvement  that  is  suggested.  A 
few  years  back,  the  visitors  of  Bedlam  were  assured,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  unhappy  patients  but  by  such  immense 
locks,  bolts,  and  chains,  as  shocked  humanity.  The  very  people, 
who  were  thus  manacled  and  fettered,  are  now  walking  about  at 
their  ease  in  the  new  Bedlam,  and  are  more  tractable  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  these  restraints.  I  went  over  this  excellent  in- 
stitution the  other  day,  and,  on  contrasting  it  with  what  I  had  seen 
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in  the  farmer  mansioo,  could  not  but  congratulate  buman  nature 
on  the  modern  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  die  greatest  qala* 
mitj  to  wbich  it  is  liable.  The  application  of  the  same  common 
sense  would  produce  similar  improvements  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances. 

To  form  a  judgment  of  the  smoke  of  London^  a  person  should 
take  a  few  turns  on  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  notice  the  effect  of  the  vomitories  of  smoke  that  surround  him. 
.  A  similar  walk,  at  night,  will  point  out  more  strongly  the  defect 
in  their  construction,  when  he  perceives,  from  many  of  them,  vo- 
lumes of  flame  issuing  fortli^  as  firom  so  many  volcanoes.  If  he 
^kes  his  morning  walk  in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  smoke  from  the  furnaces,  and  from  the  ordinary  fires, 
Witt  be  particularly  striking.  I  conjecture,  that  the  smoke,  occa- 
aiimed  by  a  vast  variety  of  manufactories,  forges,  glass-houses,  8(c., 
is  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  that  proceeding  from  all  the  chim- 
neys for  family  use :  and  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  from  some  of 
these  furnaces  issue  forth  matter  of  a  most  deleterious  nature. 

On  the  mischief  arising  from  noxious  vapours,  the  medical  men 
are  the  best  judges ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  so  little 
attention  is  .  psud  to  this  subject  by  the  Legislature.  Within  these 
few  years,  an  instance  occurred,  wbich  brought  it  forcibly  within 
my  notice,  lliere  was  a  small  green  lane  near  me,  which  I  used 
to  frequent  as  a  walk  before  breakfast.  Soon  after  I  had  discover- 
ed this  little  walk,  preparations  were  made  for  building,  and  in  a 
short  time  two  spacious  erections  appeared,  both  furnished  with 
furnaces,  the  chimneys  of  which  were  not  carried  ten  feet  above 
|he  roof.  One  of  them  was  applied  to  the  smelting  of  lead,  the  other 
^o  the  melting,  I  think,  of  iron.  In  a  short  time  proceeded  the 
ttsua^  appearances  of  such  works,  and  the  air  was  proportiqnably 
infected.  A  great  road,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable thoroughfares  in  London,  has  lately  been  made  near  this 
place ;  and,  when  the  wind  is  favorable,  the  pale  whitish  smoke 
from  the  lead  manufacture  is  sensibly  felt  by  those,  whom  business 
pr  pleasure  carries  that  way.  On  die  erection  of  these  buildings, 
X  could  not  help  pointing  out  to  the  owner  the  high  chimney  of  the 
great  manufacture  near  the  Asylum,  and  with  what  advantage, 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  public,  the  very  meritorious  engineer, 
the  owner  of  them,  had  constructed  his  works.  But  how  could  it 
be  expected,  that  such  an  expense  should  be  incurred,  since  the 
public  did  not  require  it  f  and  all  that  was  wanted,  in  this  instance, 
was  a  common  blast  furnace,  whose  smoke,  when  it  reached  the 
top  of  the  work^,  was  of  no  farther  concern  to  the  owner. 

Common  sense  ought  to  Have  instructed  us,  that  an  individual, 
who  makes  a  fortune  by  his  works,  oii^ht  to  take  care,  that.it 
should  be  done  at  the  least  inconvenience  to  his  neighbours.     Buty 
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in  the  case  of  the  great  works  in  and  about  London,  this  principle 
is  almost  entirely  neglected.  A  man,  for  example,  erects  a  brew- 
house  upon  a  small  scale :  his  business  extends,  and  with  it  his 
works  gradually  increase,  so  that  what  was  at  first  scarcely  felt  now 
becomes  a  nuisance  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  a  volume  of  smoke 
is  emitted,  which  is  felt  in  magnificent  houses  at  a  very  considera* 
ble  distance  from  his  bre^'ery. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  can  this  be  remedied  i  To  this  may  be 
replied,  let  a  man  on  Black  friars'  Bridge  look  around  him,  and 
observe  the  state  of  the  different  manufactories.  He  will  see  from 
one  a  large  column  of  smoke,  driving  before  the  wind,  scarcely 
impaired,  to  a  great  distance  ;  and  from  another  a  much  smaller 
column,  much  sooner  dissipated,  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  coals  con- 
sumed in  the  latter  are  ten  times  as  much  as  in  the  former.  Whence, 
then,  is  this  difference  ?  It  is  in  the  height  of  the  chimneys ;  and 
common  sense,  therefore,  points  out,  that  the  height  of  the  chim- 
neys should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  coals  consum- 
ed in  the  furnaces  beneath  them. 

It  is  possible  to  contrive  it  so,  that  the  column  of  smoke  pro- 
ceeding from  the  greatest  vomitory  in  the  mietropolis,  shall  not 
exceed  that  from  a  common  kitchen  chimney.  To  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  have  a  proportionate  leng^  of  chimney.  Sup- 
pose a  brewhouse  to  be  constructed  in  a  square,  the  sides  being  a 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the  height  of  the  building  to  be  seventy 
feet.  Let  the  furnace  be  near  one  of  the  sides,  communicating  its 
smoke  to  a  chimney,  inclosed  at  top,  twelve  feet  square  at  the 
bottom,  and  decreasing  in  dimensions  to  half  the  height  of  the 
building.  At  half  of  the  height  of  this  chimney  let  there  be  two 
apertures,  one  on  each  side,  and  a  flue  from  each  to  run  round  the 
building  till  it  comes  to  the  top.  Supposing  each  to  make  a  com- 
plete turn,  its  smoke  must  pass  through  above  four  hundred  feet, 
and  let  it  then  pass  through  the  vent  at  the  top,  thirty  feet  high. 
Thus  the  column,  which  now  bursts  forth  in  such  a  torrent,  will 
be  diminished  more  than  one  half  at  the  lower  aperture  of  the  fluea^ 
and  each  separate  column  thus  formed  will  be  diminished  in  a  very 
great  proportion  by  the  quantity  of  space  it  has  to  go  over.  This 
quantity  will  be  greatly  diminished  by  chambers  being  formed  at 
each  corner  of  the  building,  similar  to  that  of  the  chimney  first 
erected ;  and,  besides,  instead  of  coming  out  at  top  at  one  hole, 
the  upper  chimney  may  be  so  contrived,  that  there  shall  be  several 
apertures,  and  the  smoke  at  last  will  be  speedily  diluted  with  the 
common  air. 

This  it  will  be  said  is  all  very  good  in  theory,  but  it  will  not  do 
in  practice.  I  went  over,  a  few  years  ago,  the  works  of  some  cele- 
brated mines  in  the  North.  They  give  support  to  a  considerable 
population  in  the  neighbouring  village.    This  population  had  been 
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subjected  to  much  disease  from  the  effluvia  of  the  lead  in  its  pro- 
cesses of  smelting.  The  proprietors  made  an  alteration  in  their 
\rorks.  Their  vast  furnaces  were  now  so  constructed,  that  the 
smoke  from  them  was  conveyed  to  a  common  chimney,  and  this 
chimney  ivas  constructed  under  ground  in  the  rising  hill,  the  vent 
being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  works.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  vast  quantity  of  deleterious  matter  was  retained  in  the 
chimnej,  and  afforded  an  annual  rent  to  the  proprietors :  and  what 
came  out  at  last  was  at  such  a  distance  from  the  workmen,  that  it 
could  not  produce  any  injurious  effects  to  their  health.  The  vil- 
lage now  performs  its  daily  task  with  alacrity  ;  and,  I  believe,  that 
that  which  used  formerly  to  be  so  dangerous  an  occupation,  is  now 
more  innocent  than  a  vast  variety  of  employments  in  the  metropolis. 

I  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a  position,  that  the  smoke^  emitted  by 
the  vomitories,  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  quantity;  that  the  ex^ 
pense  of  doing  it  is  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  profits  of  the 
works;  and  that  the  Legislature  will  not  be  ill  employed  in 
taking  such  measures  as  shall  secure  the  public  from  its  present 
nuisance. 

if  it  is  desirable  that  the  trial  should  be  made,  the  first  thing 
seems  to  be,  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  buildifigs  em- 
ploying furnaces,  comparing  each  with  the  other,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  coal  consumed ;  to  examine  into  the  expense  that  would 
be  incurred  by  conducting  the  smoke  in  the  manner  above  recom- 
mended, or  something  similar  to  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
works ;  to  ascertain,  whether  the  proprietors  of  old  works  should 
be  put  wholly  to  this  expense,  or  be  indemnified  in  part  by  the 
public ;  and,  lastly,  to  prevent  any  new  works,  unless  on  regula- 
tions adopted  on  the  principle,  that  a  furnace  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  emit  more  smoke  than  a  common  chimney.  If  the  last 
principle  is  adopted,  the  erection  of  a  very  extensive  manufactory 
will  not  produce  a  hundredth  part  of  the  smoke  that  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  ordinary  houses,  built  on  the  same  extent  of  ground. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  with  a  view  of  exciting  some  persons 
to  take  this  matter  into  consideration.  A  few  copies  only  have 
been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  writer's  friends,  and  for  some 
members  of  the  Legislature,  to  whom  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
submitting  them.  They  are  merely  hints  ;  but,  if  a  Committee  of 
the  Legislature  should  be  appointed  to  examine  this  subject,  he  has 
no  doubt,  that  the  light,  thrown  upon  it  by  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers, will  show,  that  the  diminution  of  the  smoke  of  London 
will  .be  highly  beneficial,  both  to  the  proprietors  of  works  and  to 
the  public. 

W.  FREND. 

VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXIX.  E 
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OSSIANA; 


FINGAL 


ASeSXTAIMBD  AMD  TRACED 


IN  ULSTER; 


BT  TSE  ANALOOT  07  VAKBS  AKD 


PLACES  MENTIONED  IN  OSSIAN'S  POEMS. 


By  HUGH  Y.  CAMPBELL,  Esq.  R.N.  FJV.S. 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CABRICK." 


"  Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  are  dark  and  rilent,  and  our  fome  isia 
the  four  grey  stones ;  yet  the  voice  of  Ossian  has  been  heard,  and  the  harp 
was  strung  in  Selma."— — — Bsbxathox. 


LONDON: 
,1819. 
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NOTE. 

Jk  a  work  like  this^  purporting  to  be  descriptive  of  only  a  small  tract 
of  country,  frequently  alluded  to  in  various  forms,  by  the  poet,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  sort  of  tautology  while  speaking  of 
the  different  manners  in  which  the  scenes  are  noticed :  at  the  same 
time  to  arrange  the  following  citations  and  remarks  under  separate 
heads,  would  require  more  time  than  the  author  can  well  bestow 
on  the  subject :  besides,  he  thinka  that  it  would  be  no  furtherance 
of  his  object,  but  on  the  contrary  tend  to  divest  them  of  a  portion  of 
their  strength  and  argument.  Were  it  possible  to  trace  Fingal, 
and  his  son,  with  that  precision  that  we  can  the  hero  of  the  ^neid 
from  his  setting  out  from  Troy  to  his  landing  in  Italy ;  then,  in- 
deed, we  might  insist  upon  order  of  time  in  the  quotations ;  but 
every  reader  of  Ossian's  Poems  is  aware  that  their  unison  will  by 
no  means  answer  the  purpose  of  such  uniformity ;  for  in  one  page 
the  hero  is  bounding  over  the  waves  to  Lochlin,  and  in  the  next, 
^  ffic  feast:  of  shells  in  Mbryen,  qr  in  Battles  of  the  spear  on  Lena. 
The  interim  often  unaccounted  for. 

It  is  now  for  me  to  add,  that  tliis  work,  trifling  as  it  may  seem, 
has  cost  me  more  exercise  ojF  intellect,  than  a  worit  ten  times  larger 
has  done,  which  is  now  before  the  Public. 

l^ondout  May^  18 19. 


To  MY  Noble  Friend, 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

Earl   of  Breadalbane, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  following  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Bard  of  our  fore- 
fathers, which  have  so  long  been  a  desideratum  in  British  literature, 
are  respectfully  inscribed  by, 

my  Lord, 
yoiHP'Lovdship's  most  obedient, 

and  very  humble  Servant, 

HUGH  Y.  CAMPBELL. 

Lwidoih  May  26thi  1819. 
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GSSIANA, 


As  the  celebrated  Lord  Kames,  and  Doctors  Blair  and  Whittaker, 
liave  employed  their  time  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  existence 
and  «ra  oi  Ossian,  and  have  by  ilo  means  succeeded ;  so,  in  a 
collateral  walk,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  some  brief  observations  and  re- 
marks before  the  public  ;  which,  after  a  considerable  portion  of 
investigation,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  on  the  Battle  Fields  of 
Fingal  in  Ireland. 

Although  in  the  remarks  I  am  often  led  to  oflPer  my  opinion 
from  analogy  of  names  of  places,  &c.  yet  I  will  be  answera- 
ble for  the  correctness  of  any  observations  I  have  made  on 
the  face  of  the  country,  during  my  brief  tour,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing enquiry.  I  have  only  to  regret,  that  the  many  similitudes  and 
allusions,  which  I  have  quoted  to  strengthen  my  conjectures,  affe 
unarranged  in  due  order  of  time.  To  answer  my  purpose,  I  was 
led  to  cite  many  in  a  desultory  manner,  as  I  met  them  in  my  pro- 
gress through  the  books  of  Fingal,  Death  of  CuchuUin,  Temora, 
&c.  the  only  ones  in  which  any  mention  is  made  of  Ireland. 

After  a  lapse  of  sixteen  hundred  years,  it  is  an  acknowledged 
difficult  task  to  come  to  any  correct  determination  oti  the  identical 
places  mentioned  by  Ossian,  as  frequented  by  rude  warriors,  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences — at  least,  by  people  who 
have  left  but  few  conspicuous  monuments  of  their  battles  and  vic- 
tories after  them,  farther  than  a  few  rough  stones,  often  in  the  way 
of  the  plough ;  and,  consequently,  liable  to  be  removed  at  the 
will  of  the  agriculturist. 

Difficult,  however,  as  the  task  may  seem,  I  have  several  years 
considered  it  capable  of  being  accomplished  partly,  if  not  wholly  ; 
but  from  boyhood  I  have  been  unremittingly  employed  in  the  serr 
vice  of  my  country ;  hence  my  wishes  to  attempt  the  discovery  of 
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lingal's  Batde  Fields  have  been  hitherto  thwarted,  and  the  attempt 
consequently  delayed. 

In  unison  with  my  early  established  wish  to  know  the  fields  of 
heroes,  I  lately  proceeded  to  Ireland,  and  there  commenced  a  la- 
borious observation  on  the  situation,  and  an  enquiry  into  the  names 
of  the  districts,  of  that  part  of  Ulster,  which  lies  opposite  to  the 
coast  of  Scotland ;  where  I  was  so  far  fortunate  as  soon  to  disco- 
ver what  I  considered  a  key  to  the  wished  for  object;  but  this  was 
not  easily  ascertained* 

Every  reader  of  history  is  acquainted  with  the  actions  of  the 
protector,  Cromwell,  in  Ulster,  and  his  more  than  retaliation  of 
the  cruelties  of  the  Papists  on  die  Protestants.  His  laying  Ulster 
waste,  by  killing,  or  driving  the  Catholics  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland,  and  planting  the  north  with  colonies  from  England  and 
Scotland,  have  almost  effectually  shut  out  from  the  enquirer  after 
antiquities,  a  great  portion  of  the  traditional  information  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  obtained  from  the  descendants  of  the 
Aborigines. 

Now,  as  I  found  many  of  the  best  informed  people  in  Ulster, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  original  names  of  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  then  only  imaginary  scenes  of  Fingal's  actions 
in  that  province  j  and,  as  history  is  almost  \  silent  on  the  batdes 
fought  by  the  invincible  king  of  Morven,  in  favor  of  his  kins- 
man of  the  race  of  Connor  ;  so  we  may  conclude,  that  the  analogy 
of  the  places  mentioned  by  Ossian,  and  the  similarity  of  a  few  names, 
aided  by  the  locality  and  trifling  remains  of  ancient  magnificence 
and  warfare,  can  only  enable  us  to  come  to  any  reasonable  conclu- 
sion on  the  identical  fields  of  batdes,  fought  by  the  kings  of  Erin, 
Lochlin  and  Morven. 

I  have  farther  to  observe,  that,  as  this'  work  originated  in  mine 
own  mind,  and  as  in  it  I  fearlessly  oppose  Rocks,  Mountains,  Rl^ 
vers,  Lakes,  and  Heaths  to  the  vague  and  chimerical  assertions 
brought  forward  by  bigotted  sticklers  for  arid  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  Ossian  j  and  as  it  has  been  matured  by  considerable  trouble, 
expense  and  research,  so  I  deny  having  received  the  slightest  as- 
sistance from  any  author  or  from  any  work— the  whole  has  ema- 
nated from  mine  own  industry,  and  the  elegant  description  of  the 
first  of  British  Bards,  whom  I  shall  here,  feebly,  perhaps  attempt  to 
authenticate ! 

Having  thus  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  oflfer  my  pbservations 
to  the  public  ;  and  to  crave  that  indulgence  which  such  an  appa^ 
rent  outre  proceedbg  requires. 

'  The  trifling  analogy  of  some  parts  of  the  Poeiti,  alone  show  us  that  the 
£mperor  Caracalia  lived  about  this  period ;  but  I  know  of  no  Roman  whtev 
who  notices  any  of  the  exploits  sung  by  Ossian. 
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Bating  the  fanciful  assertions  of  the  Irish  historians,  Keating  iind 
O'Flaherty,  ^tchhave  been  long  since  rendered  nugatory,  we 
find  that  the  frequent  descents  of  Fingai  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
were  wholly  occasioned  by  the  distress  and  wants  of  his  kinsman, 
the  king  of  Ulster,  or  of  Ireland,  by  the  following  descent. 

Trenmor,  the  great-grandfadier  of  Fingal,  had  two  sons  ;  Tra- 
thai,  the  grandfather  of  Fingal ;  and  Connor,  called  by  the  bards, 
Connor  the  Great.  He  was  elected  king  of  all  Ireland, '  and  was 
the  ancestor  of  that  Cormac  who  sat  on  the  Irish  throne,  when 
Swaran,  king  of  Norway,  invaded  Ireland* 

The  principal  residence  of  this  race  of  monarchs,  we  find,  was 
at  Te-mora  in  Ulster !  This  Te-mora,  Ossian  tells  us,  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  rose  near  the  borders  of  the  heatji 
of  Moi-lena,  near  the  mountain  Cromla. 

Before  I  can  ofier  my  observations  on  Te*mora,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  coast  of  Ulster.  We  are  often  told  by  the 
royal  bard,  that  he  rushed  into  Carmona's  bay,  *  and  into  Tura^s 
bay;  thence  we  see  frequent  allusions  to  Cromla,  Lena,  and  the  lake 
of  reedy  Lego  i  all,  apparently,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two 
places.  This  account  of  the  poet  makes  the  Carmona  of  the 
ancients,  the  Fisgah  whence  I  have  discovered  the  land  promised 
to  my  exertions  by  hope.    ' 

.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ascertaining  the  ancient  Car- 
mona to  be  the  modem  Carmony.  It  stands  on  the  hill,  a  little 
from  the  shore,  between  Carrickfergus  and  Belfast — which  Car- 
rickfergus,  there  is  not  die  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind,  was  the 
Tura  m  the  ancients ;  but  of  Tura  more  hereafter.  Here  commen- 
ces that  range  of  hills,  vhich  in  the  poems  I  take  to  have  been 
called!  Lena  with  Cromleach,  (i.  e.  high  hill  in  the  centre)  that 
extend  in  a  south-west    direction;  and  after    running  as   the 

/  I  would  here  ob&erve,that  the  election  of  Connor  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment oflreland,  (which  makes  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  one  of  the  notes 
tOihepoemd  of  Ossian)  appears  to  have  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  native 
hereditary  princes  of  that  country;  and  that  it  required  all  the  assistance 
of  his  friends  of  Morven,  united  to  the  exertions  of  his  adhering  subjects,  to 
retain  for  himself  and  racf,  the  small  portion  of  Ulster,  which  the  map  will 
show  you  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  rivers  Legou  and  Banti,  and 
on  the  north  and  south  by  Lochneagh,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  If  such  an  election 
took  place,  it  is  but  natural  to  imagine  that  it  was  dictated  by  the  wants  of 
some  poisae  prince,  whose  power  or  right  was  doubted  by  his  neighbouf-ing 
chieftains;  and,  consequently,  like  the  later  case,  that  called  Strongbow, 
£arl  of  Pembroke,  to  Ireland;  and  ultimately  vested  the  lordship  of  that  ex- 
cellent island  in  the  bands  of  the  English  monarch. 

-^  Carmona's  Bay  (i.  e.  Bay  of  dark  brown  bills)  an  arm  of  the  Sea  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selma.  This  powerfully  supports  my  opinion  noted  in  the 
appendix,  that  the  white  house  between  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus  andoa  the 
shore  below  Carmona,  is  the  Selma  of  Ossian. 
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boundary  of  the  extensive  and  fertHe  valley  of  Ulster,  through  wUch 
flows  the  river  Legony  (reedy  Lego,)  me  range  terminates  aboVe 
Lochneagh^  (lake  of  Roes,)  at,  or  near,  a  place  now  called  Cromlin> 
from  the  ancient  Cromleach  I 

The  part  of  the  range,  however,  which  the  bard  calls  Misty  • 
Gfomla,  I  take  to  be  that  high  hill  of  lime-stone,  which  stands  be- 
tween Carmona  and  Belfast :  that  from  three  large  and  beautiftd 
caves  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock  or  mountain,  is  now  called  Cave-^ 
hill  ;  and|  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  a  place  much  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast.  The  address  to  the  Druid  occux^ 
red  to  my  memory  on  visiting  two  of  these  celebrated  and  beauti- 
ful caves,  (the  third  being  unapproachable  ;)  «  Why,  son  of  the 
cave  of  the  rock,"  &c.  I  may  here  observe,  that  those  caves  were 
certainly  places  of  shelter  and  worship  to  the  early  inhabitants  of 
these  countries. 

In  the  first  book  of  Fingal,  we  find  Cuchullin  \  sitting  by  the 
wall  of  Tura,  (a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,)  his  spear  leaned 
against  the  mossy  rock,  while  the  other  chiefs  had  gone  on  a  hunt- 
ing party  to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hill.  Now  as  the  anaKogy 
of  the  scenes  had  almost  clearly  expressed  the  Cave^htU  of  &e 
modems,  to  have  been  the  Cromla  of  the  ancients ;  so  it  is  only 
natural  to  imagine,  that  this  castle  of  Tura,  aDuded  to  on  the 
coast  of  Ulster,  is  tlie  Carrick,  or  by  some  Craig-fergus  castle  of  our 
times  :  of  which,  like  Dundonald  castle,  in  Ayrshire,  there  are 
no  authentic  records  when  it  was  built!  From  the  celebrated  hill  of 
Cromla,  Carrickfergus  castle  is  only  about  four  miles  distant  j  and 
it  is  situated  on  a  rock  on  the  shore,  in  which  is  a  spacious  cave^ 
and  opposite  to  Scotland,  consequently  the  most  likely  plajse  to 
eflect  a  landing  from  that  country :  being  bounded  on  either'  side 
by  a  fine  sandy  beach,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Temora,  the  royal  residence. 

To  know  that  Carrickfergus  castle  has  ho  rival  in  antiquity  on 
the  coast  of  Ulster,  or  rather  I  should  say,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland^ 
is  an  almost  indubitable  proof  that  the  Tura  of  the  ancients  is  the 
very  spot  now  known  by  that  name !  To  infer  otherwise,  I 
think  from  consistent  analogy,  would  be  a  perversion  ofreason> 
and  a  mark  of  injustice  to  the  manes  of  the  royal  bard. 

Having  thus  briefly  ascertained  Tura,  Cromla,  Lena,  &c.  we 
read  that  the  river  Lubar  ran  between  Cromla  and  the  hill  of 

^  By  the  noun  Cromleuchy  the  ancients  seem  to  have  understood  a  place 
of  Druidiral  worship,  which  was  generally  performed  in  the  most  solemn, 
grand  and  imposing  places.  Hence  I  think  the  magnitude  of  the  Cave-hill, 
with  itserandand  solemn  scenery  and  silent*  caves,  go  far  to  affirm  that 
it  was  a  place  sacred  to  the  devotion  of  our  ancestors. 
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Mora  (  at  whose  western  foot  was  the  royal  residence,  Te-mbra!' 
From  many  local  allusions,  I  am  disposed  to  think  diat  there  caif-^ 
not  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  hill  of  Tardree,  and  Cairn-a&rie,  having 
been  the  Mora  of  the  ancients. 

Indeed  there  is  no  other  hill  of  any  note  in  the  neighbourhood  ! 
Hence,  on  proceeding  to  the  foot  of  Gaim-aerie,  and  Tardree,  I  dis- 
.covered  the  mossy  ruins  of  a  time-worn  castle  of  extensive  dimeo- 
sions,  at  the  ancient  city  of  Connor  \  which,  your  map  will  diow 
you,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  Here  the 
beautiful  lines  of  the  classical  Irishmen,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Phil- 
Kps,  have  their  full  sway  over  the  imagination. — 

<<  Ah !  dark  are  the  halls  where  your  ancestors  reveli'd. 
And  mute  is  the  harp  that  enlivened  the  day : 

The  tow'rs  that  they  dwelt  in  are  awfully  levell*d— - 
The  signs  of  their  greatness  are  sunk  in  decay ! 

.Oh,  Tara !  but  'twas  fair  to  see 
Thy  court's  assembled  majesty  ! 
All  that  man  deems  great  or  grand. 

All  that  God  made  fair  \ 
The  holy  seers,  the  minstrel  band. 
Heroes  bright,  and  ladies  bland. 
Around  the  monarchs  of  the  land, 

Were  mingled  there  ! 

Art  thou  the  festal  hall  of  state. 
Where  once  the  lovely  and  the  great. 

The  stars  of  peace,  the  swords  of  honour. 
Cheered  by  the  ever  gracious  eye 
Of  Erin's  native  majesty 
Glitter'd  a  golden  galaxy. 
Around  thee,  great  O'Connor ! 
And  did  these  sacred  ivy  walls 

Once  glare  with  gorgeous  tapestry  ? 
And  did  these  mute  and  grass-grown  halls 

Once  ring  with  regal  minstrelsy  ? 
ChiU  is  the  court  where  the  chief  of  the  hilb 

Feasted  the  lord  and  the  vassal. 
And  winter  fills  with  its  thousand  rills 
The  pride  of  O'Connor's  castle.* 


*  The  house  of  the  great  King. 
•»  Wde  the  «  Emerald  Isle.*' 
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The  many  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  neighboarhood,  such  as 
ruins,  caves,  stoned,  &c«  render  Connor  almost  beyond  a  doubt^ 
the  Temorah,  Teamrah,  or  Tara  of  the  ancients*  It  is  situate 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Carrickfergus,  and  nearly  in  the  an- 
gl^  formed  by  Lochneagh  and  the  river  Bann  to  the  east,  and  a 
short  distance  from  Kellswater,  a  tributary  of  the  Bann.  There  is 
a  tradition^extant,  that  this  was  the  residence  of  a  King  Connor, 
.  who  left  it  his  name  :  hence,  I  am  bold  to  assert,  that  the  whole 
scenery  agrees  as  perfectly  in  every  point  with  the  description  of 
Ossisin,  as  the  scenery  around  Loch  Catrine  does  to  the  elegant 
description  of  Mr.  Scott. 

Many  are  the  allusions  which  the  poet  makes  to  Connor  (Te- 
mora),  to  cite  all  of  which  would  be  loss  of  time ;  but  I  shall  here 
remark,  from  what  I  have  discovered,  that  the  poet  and  his  father 
appear  to  have  never  penetrated  into  Ireland,  and  that  their  pro* 
gress  seems  to  have  been  no  farther  than  the  fields  of  battle ; 
which,  during  Fingal's  life,  were  generally  in  the  vicinity  of 
Connor — in  consequence  of  die  enemy,  whether  of  the  Belgae,  or 
of  Lochlin,- wishing,  nay,  attempting,  to  dethrone  his  young 
friend,  the  minor  lung,  Uormac,  whose  wants  required  and  occa- 
sioned the  frequent  descents  of  Fingal  on  Ireland;  and,  I  infer 
from  the  poems,  that  immediately  sf ter  he  had  defeated  the  ene^ 
mies  of  the  young  king,  or  restored  peace  by  treaty,  he  found  it 
necessary,  from  his  wars  with  the  Romans,  Scandinavians,  &c.  to 
return  to  Morven.*  • 

I  have  farther  to  remark  with  respect  to  Connor,  that  when 
Edward  Bruce  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  in  ISI69  he 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  that  city,  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  strong  at  the  time  of  his^nvasion,  and  a  place  where 
he  found  as  powerful,  though  not  so  fatal,  a  resistance  as  he  did 
at  Dundalk  !-*-The  castle  of  the  kings  was  even  then  in  ruins,  a 
proof  of  their  antiquity.  I  have  often  visited  them,  and  the  waits 
appear  to  be  coeval  with  Carrickfergus  castle,  but  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  surface.  Should  any  doubts  be  entertained  as  to 
the  certainty  of  this  castle  having  been  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  early  potentates  of  this  country,  might  we  not  also  doubt  the 
ruins  shown;  at  Dunscaith  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  the  stone  to 
which  Cuchullin  is  said  to  have  fastened  his  dog  Luath,  which 
few  have  ventured  to  deny  ? — ^If  one  has  the  least  foundation  in 
truth,  the  other  is  more  than  equally  founded.  Connor  was  a 
place  of  such  note  in  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  that  the  apostle 
ordered  an  abbey,  (whose  ruins  are  still  standing)  and  several 

'  This  goes  far  to  annul  the  generally  received  opinion;  in  Ireland,  that 
Fingal  was  a  native  of  that  country. 
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other  religious  hoojBes  to  be  erected  there.  It  has  ever,  since  bei^n  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  church  history  of  Ireland;  and  is,  I  be* 
licTe,  both  a  Catholic  and  Protestant  bishop's  see  :  at  least,  it  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  former,  in  the  reign  of  the  eighth 
Henry  ;  and  is  now  joined  to  Down,  as  a  Protestant  see,  though 
there  is  but  one  family  of  the  church  of  England  resident  in  the 
parish— For  so  eflFectual  were  the  plans  of  Cromwell  for  exter- 
minating the  Catholics,  that  this  parish,  formerly  the  capital  seat 
of  Catholicism  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  contains  only  a  few  Ca^- 
tholic  families,  and  they,  I  understand,  returned  to  it  at  the  resto- 
ration i  the  majority  being  Presbyterians  of  the  established  kirk . 
of  Scotland. 

Having  thus  briefly  noted  Connor,  and  ascertained  it  to  be  the 
celebrated  Te-mora,  I  venture  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  the 
poems,  that  tend  to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  other  places,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  the  identical  ones  that  I  hold  them  out  to  be. 
As  we  proceed  in  the  first  book  of  Fingal,  we  find  many  beau- 
tiful allusions  made  to  Cromla,  as  being  in  the  immediate  neigb- 
bour&ood  of  Lena,  the  scene  of  action  of  that  poem.  And  from 
the  striking  appearance  of  its  romantic  scenery,  and  the  frequency 
of  mists  on  its  summit,  (mentioned  by  Ossian,)  at  particular  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  we  may  safely  conjecture  that  it  held  a  conspi<* 
cuous  place  in  die  mind  of  the  illustrious  poet,  which  we  find. to 
have  been  fondly  stored  with  all  that  is  grand  in  nature,  and 
sublime  in  thought.  • 

To  know  that  Cromla  is  on  the  range  of  hills  called  Lena, 
and  make  one  part  ascertain  the  other,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  Poet's  own  description  :  «  Unequal  bursts  the  song  of  battle. 
Rocky  Cromla  echoes  round.  On  Lena's  dusky  heath  they 
stand  like  mist  that  shades  the  hills  of  autumn,  when  brdcen  and 
iaxk  it  settles  high  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven.'  Here  the  most 
incredulous  of  my  system  will  see  that  the  waniors  on  Lena's 
dusky  heath  shouted  so  loud  in  battle;  that  Cromla  echoed  around; 
a  proof  at  least  of  its  vicinity  to  the  heath  of  Lena. 

Nathos,  nephew  of  CuchuUin,  tells  his  Darthula,  <<  I  remember 
thy  words  on  Etha  when  my  sails  beg^  to  rise ;  when  I  spread 
them  towards  Ullin  (Ulster ;)  towards  the  mossy  vail  of  Tura, 
(Carrickfergus)."  Again  he  says,  <<  I  cztne  to  Tura's  bay  %  but 
the  halls  of  Tura  were  silent !" 

The  many  allusions  made  to  Tura  only  tend  to  placd  beyond 
doubts^  the  natural  conjecture  that  one  is  apt  to  conceive  on  locdcing 
at  the  corresponding  positbns  of  Morven  amd  of  Tura,  and:  prove 
to  us  that  it  is  the  very  spot  known  as  Carrickfergu's.    Duchomar ' 

s  '  Black-^well-made  man. 
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came  to  Tura's  cvre,  and  spoke  to  the  lovely  Moma  :  <*  Morna»' 
fairest  among  women,  lovely  daughter  of  Cormac-Cairbar,  why 
in  the  circle  of  stones  ?  in  the  cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  stream 
murmurs  hoarsely :  the  old  trees  groan  in  the  wind.  The  lake 
(Belfast  loch)  is  troubled  before  thee }  and  dark  are  the  clouds  of 
the  sky.  Bat  thou  art  like  snow  on  the  heath,  and  thy  hair  is 
like  die  mist  of  Cromla ;  thy  breasts  are  like  two  smooth  rock& 
seen  £vpm  Branno  of  the  streams  !  Thy  arms  like  two  white  pil- 
lars in  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fingal." 

In  the  second  book  of  Fingal  we  find  Carril  the  Bard  animating, 
the  troops  of  CuchuUin  to  courage,  as  follows,  in  th^  coming 
battle,  in  which  the  ghost  of  Crugal  had  foretold  the  defeat  of  the 
Irish  army.     «  Where,  said  Carril,  is  the  fallen   Crugal  ?    He 
lies  forgot  on  earth;  the  hall  of  shells  is  silent.     Sad  is  th^  spouse 
of  Crugal  1  She  is  a  stranger  in  the  hall  of  her  grief.     But  who  i$ 
she  that  flies  before  the  ranks  of  the  foe  ?  It  is  Degrena,  (sunbeam) 
lovely  fairy,  the  ^spouse  of  fallen  Crugal  I  Her  hair  is   on  the 
wind  behind.    Her  eye  is  red  ;  her  voice  is  shrill.    Pale,  empty 
is  thy  Crugal  now.    His  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill."    Here 
the  poet  most  happily  incites  the  army  to  revenge,  by  conjuring 
up  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  woman  in  distress — the  unprotected 
widow  of  one  of  their  chieftains,  who  had  fallen  in  the  preceding 
battle^  on  the  heath  of  Lena — whose  ghost,  he  told  them  in 
conclusion,  was  then  in  the  cave  of  the  hill— Cromla,  no  doubt — 
near  which  they  were  tfien  engaged.     I  might  farther  strengthen 
my  conjecture,  and  give  it  to  the  world  in  reality  I  While  Fingal 
and  his  gallant  sons  were  arranging  the  order   of  the  coming 
battle  with  S  waran,  «  Cuchullin  from  the  cave  of  Cromla  heard  die 
noise  of  the  troubled  war."— It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther :  he 
must  indeed  be  hard  of  belief  who  would  require  any  more  proofs  of 
the  Cave-hill  being  the   Cromleach  of  Osstan.    The  landscape 
from  the  second  cave   is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  in  nature* 

The  Branno  of  the  streams^  I  inter,  was  an  allusion  to  the  seat 
of  the  chieftain  of  that  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Legon,  whose 
daughter,  Everallin,  became  wife  of  Ossian,  and  mother  of  Oscar. 
Could  the  poet  here  allude  to  the  charms  of  his  amiable  consort, 
whom  he  bore  from  Branno  of  the  streams  ?  Her  goodness,  I  infer 
from  his  songs,  retained  the  most  affectionate  hold  of  his  memory^ 
long  after  she  and  her  valiant  son  had  mouldered  into  dust  The 
elegant  compliment  which  the  feeling  poet  puts  in  the  moudi  of 
line  young  aspiring  warrior,  Nathos,  resembles  one  in  the  Canticles 
<— but  I  am  not  criticising. 

'  A  woman  beloved  by  all. 
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The  principal  battles  which  Fingal  fought  with  the  Norwegtaas, 
liative  Irish,  &c*  were  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CotmorT  Be^ 
tween  Lochneagh  (Lake  of  Roes,}  and  ridgy  Cromla^  and  all  Found' 
the  intermediate  space,  by  Connor,  Mora,  and  on  to  Carmosia^ 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  walk  twenty  minutes  without  observmg 
some  rude  marks  of  the  warfare  of  those  times.  I  have  penetraied 
a  large  and  beautiful  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Connor,  wkidk 
is  capable  of  holding  two  or  three  hundred  persons.  It  is  divided 
into  two  apartments,  and  covered  over  head  with  long  flat  slcme^ 
of  granite. 

;  £inumerable  are  the  four  grey  stones,  (the  graves  of  the  illus- 
trious dead)  which  one  discovers  while  travelling  among  these  hills. 
There  are  also  several  moats  or  forths  around  Connor:  one  of  the 
former,  is  in  as  great  a  state  of  preservation  as  the  one  at  Carawath 
in  Lanarkshire !  These  moats  and  forths  I  take  to  have  been  thrown 
tip  to  answer  the  purpose  of  hills,  for  watch  stations  in  a  kvet 
country,  and  to  kindle  fires  on,  when  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
renders  such  signals  necessary^  Some  antiquaries,  however,  have^ 
observed,  that  they  were  seats  of  justice,  where  the  diieftain  exei^ 
dsed  his  judicial  power;  but,  in  Ireland,  particularly  the  level^part<a 
of  Ulster^  there  are  more  forths  than  there  could  have  been  chief* 
tains,  allowing  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  forths  for  each  extent,  of 
country,  equal  to  a  modern  sized  estate.  And  I  may  farthell  ob- 
serve, that  I  have  traced,  a  chain  of  these  artificial  eminenees 
through  a  level  part  of  country,  and  generally^found  them  at  sigt 
Hal  distances  from  each  other,  and  their  termination  at  tlie  fopt^f 
a  commanding  hilL  A  proof  that  their  origin  was  in  the  wantiof 
natural  signal  stations  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country^  ; 

'  The  Moi-Lena  mentioned  so  frequently  by  Ossian,  is  the  loW^ 
lying  country  or  plain  between  Lena  and  Mora,  and  through  it  riint 
the  Lubar,  or  Six  Mile  Water,  into  Lochneagh.  This  river  risea^ 
in  one  of  the  hills  attaclied  to  the  chain  of  Mora,  and  may  hw^ 
been  the  one  called  by*  the  bard  Cromnial.  The  little  river  Lavath, 
as  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  "  rolls  behind  it  in  the  still  vale  of  Deer  j*', 
and  near  its  banks  the  Marquis  of  Donegal  has  lately  erected  s^ 
beautiful  villa  called  Fisherwic. 

In  one  of  the  last  battles  fought  by  Fingal  in  Ireland  he  is  po^lU 
cally  made  to  animate  his  sons  to  battle  in  the  following  noble,  just,  and 
energetic  manner.  «<  Lift  up  Gaul,  the  shield  before  him.  Stretcb« 
Dermid  Lemora's  spear.  Be  thy  voice  in  his  ear,  O  Carri],  wi^ 
the  deeds  of  his  fathers.  Lead  hini  to  greeri  Moi-Lena,  to  the 
dusky  fields  of  ghosts :  for  there  I  fall  forward  in  battle,  in  the  folds, 
of  war.  Before  dun  night  descends,  come  to  high  I)uiunora's  top. 
Look  from  the  grey  skirts  of  mist  on  Lena  of  the  .streiims..    If 
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the^  thy  standard  shailloat  otf  wind  over  Lubar's  gleaming  stream, 
then  has  not  Fingal  failed  in  the  last  of  his  field's."  Here  is  a 
beautiful  harmony  oiF  consistency,  tending  in  the  most  conmcing 
manner  to  bear  out  my  conjectures  of  the  relative  scites  of  most 
of  the  prominent  objects  alluded  to  by  Ossian. 

•  Fingal  is  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement  on  green  Moi-Lena,  and 
desires  the  band  to  go  to  the  top  of  Dunmora  (i.  e.  hill  of  Mora) 
the  highesti  excepting  Cromla  (Cave^hiU)  of  all  the  ridge  of  Lena. 
Whence  he  is  desired  to  look,  before  night  comes  down,  on  Lena 
of  the  streams,  (the  caves  lay  pent  I  presume)  and  see  if  he  could 
observe  the  signal  of  FingaPs  victory— the  hero's  standard  floating 
on  wind  over  Lubar's  gleaming  stream*  Dunmora  is  about  eight 
miles  south-west  of  the  Cave -hill,  and  overlooks  Loughneagh,  and 
consequently  Moi-Lena  and  Lubar. 

I  have  yet  to  add,  that  Moi-Lena,  or  the  plain  country,  verging 
^om  the  hill  and  heath  of  Lena  towards  Loughneagh,  is  known 
at  tlus  day  by  the  same  appellation,  which  the  poet  gave  it  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago*  The  descendants  of  the  Aborigines  who 
were  under  the  diieftain  of  Cromla  (the  highest  part  of  Lena) 
appear  to  have  given  the  name  of  Cromlin  to  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, where  they  were  settled  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  about  seven  miles  south  from  Connor ;  Te-mora. 

^<  In  other  days,"  said  Carril  the  bard,  <<  caitie  the  sons  of 
Ocean  to  Erin.  A  thousand  ships  bounded  over  the  waves  to 
UUin's  (Ulster's)  lovely  plains !  The  sons  of  Inisfail  (Ireland,) 
arose  to  meet  the  race  of  dark  brown  shields.  On  Lubar's  grassy 
batiks  they  fought,  and  Grudar,  like  a  sun-beam  fell  by  the  hand 
of  the  fierce  Cairbar.  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of  the  echoing 
Tura  (Carrickfergus,)  where  Brassolis  (white  breast,)  fairest  of  his 
sijiters,  all  alone  raised  the  song  of  griet.  She  sung  of  the  actions 
6f  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  secret  soul.  She  mourned  him  in 
the  field  of  blooa,  but  still  she  hoped  for  his  return. 

'  **  Her  white  bosom  is  seen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from 
the  clouds  of  the  night.  Her  voice  was  softer  than  the  harp  to 
raise  the  song  of  grief.  Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Grudar:  the 
secret  sigh  of  her  soul  was  his.  When  shah  thou  come  in  thine 
arms,  diou  mighty  of  the  war  ? '  <  Take,  Brassolis,'  said  Cairbar, 
^  this  shield  of  blood.  Fix  it  on  high  within  my  hall^  the  armour 
of  my  foe  I'  Her  soft  heart  beat  high  against  her  side.  Distracted, 
pale  she  flew;  she  found  her  youth  in  all  his  blood !  She  died  on 
Cromla'sheadii"  Over  this  neath  the  unfortunate  ma:iden  hiad 
necessarily  to  pass  on  her  way  from  (Carrickfergus)  Tura  to  the 
Lubar  Six  Mile  Water  which  bounds  the  headi  to  the  wdst  to- 
wards the  foot  of  the  nTnge  of  Mora  bills.    The  termination  of 
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this  mekuidioly  episode,  when  ddmpared  with  its  commencemefity 
«  On  Lubar's  gtassy  banks  they  fought/'  &e.  tells  us  that  the  Lu- 
bar  .alluded  to>  is  no  other  than  the  Six  Mile  Water  which  rises  in 
the  noTthem  end  of  ridgy  Cromla,  and  after  running  through  the 
beautiful  ralUes  between  Mora  and  Lena,  and  passing  Temple- 
patrick,  (the  elegant  seat  of  Lord  Templetown)  falls  into.  Loch- 
neagh,  neir  Antrim. 

'  Brassolis  could  not  have  found  her  lover  on  any  other  grassy 
stream  than  the  Six  Mile  Water,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tura 
(Ca^ckfergus)  and  of  Mora. 

In  die  fourth  book  of  Fingal,  Ossian  farther  tells  M^lvina, 
^  Now  on  Lena's  heath  the  voice  of  music  died  away,  the  incon« 
Ibim  blast  blew  hard,  and  the  Ugh  oak  shook  its  leaves  around  me. 
Of  Everallin  were  my  thoughts,  when  she,  in  all  the  light  of  beau- 
ty, and  her  blue  eyes  streaming  in  tears,  stood  before  my  sight, 
and  spoke  with  feeble  voice,  <  O,  Ossian,  rise,  and  save  my  son!* 
Save  Oscar,  chief  of  men  !  Near  the  red  oak  of  Lubar's  stream, 
he  fights  with  Lochlin's  sons ! '  I  called  him  like  a  distant  stream, 
*  My  son  return,  no  longer  pursue  the  foe  over  Lena  V* 

When  Scarno  ironically  orders  the  beautiful  Agandecca  to  be 
brought  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven,  ««  she  came  with  the  red 
eye  of  tears.  She  came  with  the  loose  raven  locks.  Her  white 
breast  heaved  with  sighs,  like  the  foam  of  the  streamy  Lubar." 

These  descriptions  clearly  affirm  the  Six  Mile  Water  to  have 
been  thie  Lubar  of  Ossian — while  the  coupling  of  Lena  and  Lubar 
portrays  in  the  clearest  manner  the  scite  of  both  objects ! 

The  advice  which  Connel  gives  CuchuUin  after  his  affecting 
interview  with  the  ghost  of  Crugal,  brings  forth  a  beautiful  allusion 
to  the  Cave>hill  (Cromla,)  which  is  the  highest  all  round  Connor, 
Te-mora !  After  CuchuUin  tells  Connel  to  strike  the  shield  of  Caith- 
bat,  and  assemble  the  warriors  of  Erin  to  battle,  the  poet  sings: 
^<  High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  grey.  The  morning  trembles 
on  the  half  enlightened  ocean.  The  blue  grey  mist  swims  slowly 
by,  and  hides  the  sonls  of  Inisfail  (Ireland.)"  Here  Ossian  almost 
distinctly  tells  us,  that  the  camp  of  CuchuUin  was  at,  or  near,  the 
scite  of  Carmona — —Hence  the  poet's  assertion—"  We  rushed 
into  Carmona's  Bay"  (to  embark  for  Scotland)  equally  applicable, 
I  think,  to  disembark  from  that  country;  as  the  rushing  of  men  and 
the  rushing  of  ship$  or  boats  into  a  bay,  though  not  strictly  correct, 
has  some  affinity,  being  the  nearest  sea-port  to  the  camp  on  Lena, 
and  the  capital  Connor,  another  proof  of  my  former  assertion,  that 
Cromla  is  on  the  ridge  of  Lena !  and  here  I  cannot  avoid  expres- 
sing surprise  at  the  astonishing  regularity  and  consistency  through* 
out  the  poems,  and  the  additional  credit  due  to  their  authenticity 
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from  every  lover  of  literature  when  be  reflects  oh  the!  jilstness  arid 
elegance,  the  uniformity  and  sublimity  they  possess  after  passing 
through  the  memories  of  uncultivated  men  for  the  space  of  sixteen 
hundred  years ! — But  of  Carmona — 

^  From  this  position  the  poet,  on  hearing  the  rcoetUi  of  the  amnr, 
at  the  dawn  of  dav,  naturally  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  sea,  m 
hopes  of  observing  the  enemy  advancing.  Thence  turning  from 
the  half  enlightened  ocean  to  the  right,  his  eyes  were  instantly 
cheered  with  the  head  of  his  favorite  Cromla,  covered  with  the 
grey  clouds  of  the  morning.  I  have  risen  at  the  dawn  several 
mornings  in  the  month  of  June,  and  have  invariably  observed  the 
head  of  Cromla  covered  with  a  grey  mist  a  eonslderable  time  after 
all  the  other  hills  were  clear  of  the  remains  of  night,  so  truly  and 
elegantly  described  by  Ossian.  Again,  <<  morning  is  grey  on 
Cromla^i  the  sons  of  the  sea  ascend."  Their  fleet  might  have 
been  anchored  on  any  part  of  the  shore  of  Belfast  Loch,  or  Car- 
mona's  bay,  and  yet  the  army,  would  have  to  ascend  Cromla's  ridge, 
to  approach  the  capital  Connor,  or  its  defenders,  the  Irish  army 
under  the  gallant  Cuchullin.  It  appears  here  beyond  a  doubt  that 
th9  general  and  his  forces  were  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Lena  in 
t|ie  neighbourhood  of  Carmona,  for  the  purposa  of  protecting  the 
capital  Connor,  where  was  the  minor  king,  whose  right  in  Ireland 
appears  ta  haye  been  productive  of  hereditary  quarrels  and  dissen* 
sions,  alike  with  Norwegians  and  native  Irish  princes.  It  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  remark  that  Connor  lies  beyond  a  second  ridge  of 
hills  from  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus:  between  the  former,  and  the 
one  on  which  Cuchullin  was  encamped,  runs  the  river  Lubar. 
T^his  goes  far  to  establish  the  preceding  conjectures. 

After  the  battle  is  over,  in  which  the  Irish  tribes  under  Cuchul- 
lin were  defeated  by  Swaran,  who  with  the  defeated  warriors  be- 
held the  fleet  of  Fingal  entering  the  bay,  Carrickfeigus,  no  doubt, 
the  conquered  hero  drags  his  long  spear  behind  him,  mourns  his 
fallen  friends,  and  bending  sad  and  slow  sinks  into  Cromla's  wood; 
for  he  feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  which  was  wont  to  meet  him  with 
smiles  from  the  fields  of  renown. 

Again,  when  Fingal  landed  in  Tura's  bay,  his  noble  son  makes 
him  exclaim:  <<  The  battle  is  over !  Sad  is  the  heaih  ofLend^  and 
mournful  the  oaks  on  Cromla  J*'  A  most  convincing  proof  that 
my  conjectures  founded  on  analogy  are  strictly  correct;  for  the 
proximity  of  Cromla  and  Lena  to  Tura  at  once  enabled  Fingal  to 
judge  of  the  fate  of  his  defeated  friends.  Indeed  in  all  the  poehis 
in  which  the  royal  bard  speaks  of  Ireland,  we  observe  that  Ctomla, 
X^ena,  Lego^  and  Lubar,  supply  similes,  shelter,  battle  fields  and 
hunting  to  Fingalj  and  a  luiven  for  his  shippii^;  1   Tbis^  is  partly 
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accounted  for,  hj  the  extent  of  the  ridge  of  hilla,  Croinl»  zbA  Lent 
lying  between  Carrickfergus  Bay  and  the  capital  Connor.  On  the 
coast  of  that  arm  of  the  sea^  friends  and  foes  from  Lochlin  and 
Morven,  invariably  made  good  their  landing.  And,  as  the  pav€  0t 
Lena,  towards  Carrickfergusi  was  a  commanding  martial  situatiooi 
so  it  was  but  natural  for  the  allies  of  the  house  of  Connor,  to  seize 
hold  of  it,  to  better  keep  the  royal  residence  inviolate*  H^nce,.  if 
I  might  be  allowed  to  offer  my  humble  opinion  of  martial  positions^ 
it  was  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  .most  judicious  situations  that 
could  have  been  chosen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  tbeti 
threatened  by  such  a  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy,  as  ik» 
Scandinavians  had  repeatedly  proved  themselves  to  our  eariy 
islanders. 

After  the  battle  in  which  Fingal  conquered  and  bound  Swaran^ 
king  of  Lochlin,  Gaul  and  Ossian  wer^  left  in  charge  of  the  royal 
prisoner,  and  sat  with  him  on  the  soft  green  banks  of  Luban 
Ossian  touched  the  hs^rp  to  please  the  king;  but  gloomy  was  hi$ 
brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  towards  Lena.  The  hero  mourned 
his  host.  Ossian  raised,  his  eyes  to  Cromb's  brow.  He  saw  the 
son  of  generoi;uBSemo  \  sad  and  slow  he  retived  from  his  hill  towards 
the  kmely  cave  of  JTura. 

^rom  this  description  we  gather  sufficiently  descriptive  and  ea>- 
planatory  evidence  to  convince  a  world  of  opposition,  and  realise 
and  place  beyond  doubt  what  I  was  onc6  disposed  to  consider  aa 
6x4y  probable. 

The  passage  to  me,  thus  explains  itself : — Swaran  on  the  baidcs 
of  the  Six  Mile  Water,  in  all  the  distress  of  mind  natural  to  a 
person  defeated,  rolled  his  red  eye  towards  Lena;   to  that  part  dF 
the  range,  no  doubt,  between  Carmona  and  Carrickfergus :  and  it 
occurs  to  me  diat  he  looked  in  that  direction,  from  the  following 
causes :  First,  he  was  there  defeated.     His  home  and  friends  lay 
beyond  it,  as  did  his  fleet  now  possessed  by  Fingal.     These,  witn 
his  captivity,  were  sufficient  to  excite  those  mdancholy  ideas  which 
Ossiaxi  has  introduced  in  the  happiest  manner ;  for  the  description 
appears  to  me  to  be  wound  up  to  a  climax  of  harmony  and  poetical 
beauty;  while  the  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  bard  is  so- conspicuous^ 
ly  feeling,  that  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  to  better  enable  Swaran 
to  shed  the  tear  unobserved,  from  his  ted  eye,  he  turned  towards 
<I!romla  {that  was  ski^ays  from  the  lung)  and  while  looking  upon 
that  favorite  object,  his.  active  mind  experienced  a  rapid  transition 
by  the  delicacy  and  generous  feelings  for  the  defeated  Swaran,  to 
an  amiable  regret  ;^nd  ^fmpaUiy  for  his  unfortunate  friend  Cnchul- 
lin,  who  he  ^aw  retiring )Sad  and  slow  from  his  lull!  Such  conduct 
was  every  way  compatible  with  the  first  of  British  bards. 

To  assist  my  conjecture^ of  the  strength  of  Lena  as  a  judicious 
VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXIX.  F 
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positional  we  read  that^  when  the  King  of  the  Belg^e  meditated  an 
attack  on  Connor,  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the  young  prince, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  approach  that  city  by  the  valley  of  Ulster, 
dnrough  which  flows  the  Legon  (reedy  Lego);  for  had  he  attempted 
to  go  to  it  by  the  western  side  of  Lochneagh,  he  would  have  found 
it  impossible  for  his  army  to  have  crossed  the  fiver  Bann,  (the  out- 
let of  Lochneagh)  a  beautiful,  rapid  and  nagivable  river,  larger  and 
deeper  than  the  Thames  at  London;  and  I  believe  at  no  place  ford« 
able  from  the  lake  of  Roes  (Lochneagh),  to  the  Leap  of  Coleraine. 
This  conjecture  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  march  of  Torlath  (a 
chieftain  of  Connaught)  to  dethrone  the  young  king.  The  attack 
on  the  young  kinsman  df  Fingal  may  be  seen  in  the  poem,  «  Th^ 
Death  of  CuchuUin."  That  hero,  commanding  the  forces  of  the 
young  Cormac,  gallantly  marched  against  the  invading,  ambitious 
prince,  and  came  up  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Legon,  which  I  take 
to  be  that  part  of  the  Legon  river  that  spread  out  a  little  above 
where  Belfast  now  stands— >a  place  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
was  covered  with  water  at  no  very  remote  period.  This  gallant 
advance  of  CuchuUin  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Connor,  and  the 
young  king,  his  ward,  was  judiciously  turning  the  battle  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  royal  residence,  and  putting-  the  king  out  of  the 
power  of  being  annoyed,  or  dethroned  in  consequence  of  any  casual 
advantage  the  enemy  might  acquire  over  his  general,  Cuchullin,  iii 
^e  absence  of  Fingal — ^who,  we  are  to  understand,  was  then  hourly 
expected  to  his  assistance.  And,  in  my  opinion,  this  manoeuvrt 
proved  Cuchullin  to  be  not  only  a  brave  man,  but  an  excellent  com- 
mander, and  well  deserving  pf  the  friendship  of  the  renowned 
Fingal. 

*'  As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven,  as  the  streams  of  an  hundred 
hills,  as  clouds  fly  successive  over  heaven,  or  as  the  dark  ocean 
assaults  the  shore  of  the  desart;  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so  terrible  the 
armies  mix  on  Lena's  echoing  heath !"  After  the  battle  is  over, 
and  Ossian  in  a  father's  pride  relates  the  caressing  interview  of 
Fingal,  and  his  promising  grandson  Oscar,  the  youthful  warrior 
is  told  <<  that  often  did  the  hiUs  of  Cromla  reply  to  the  sighs  of 
love  for  the  unhappy  Fainassolis.''  In  my  grounded  opinion,  this 
is  another  proof  of  the  range  of  hills  before  alluded  to  being  the 
Lena  of  Ossian ;  else  why  did  the  poet  use  the  plural  number  ? 

On  my  way  to  the  southward,  along  the  banks  of  the  Legon,  I 
had  several  reasons  to  believe  that  the  hospitable  Branno,  t|[ie  fatlier 
of  Everallin,  wife  of  Ossian,  and  mother  of  Oscar,  lived  at,  or 
near  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Lisbum.  An  almost  unques- 
tionable proof  of  that  we  find  in  the  description  which  Ossian 
gives  Malvina  of  his  courtship  with  Everallin. 
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«  I  went  in  suit  of  the  maid/'  «ays  the  elegant  poet,  <«  toXe- 
go's  «able  surge :  twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  the  iBons  of 
the  streamy  Morven.  We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  strangers^, 
^ranno  of  the  sounding  mail,"  &c*  *  On  this  part  of .  the  descrip- 
tion I  can  say  without  tear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Legonhasno 
sable  surge,  until  we  arrive  on  its  banks  in  the  neighbourhood;  of 
Lisbum  ;  there  this  beautiful  river  has  several  little  falls,  but  be- 
tween that  and  Belfast  it  runs  smooth  and  placid  as  a  lake. 

The  antiquity  of  several  parts  of  ancient  scenery  and  warfare 
around  Lisburn,  is  reported  to  have  been  .done  away  or  defaced^ 
to  make  room  for  modern  improvements  during  the  rebellion  of 
IS^O,  when  ■  Lisburn    was    made  head-quarters  for  the  r6yai 
troops— Belfast  being  then  an  inconsiderable  fishing  village  f  But 
notwithstanding  the  improvements  of  the  modems,  or. the  impla- 
cable Qruelty  of  the  conquerors  of  past  times,  there  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  Lisburn  having  been  a  place  of  the  first  note  in  the  eari'y 
ages;  and  such  A  placQ as  one  of  the  early  chiefs  would  have 
fixed  on  for  a  residence— a  fertile  country  abounding  in  game, 
^oods,  and  rivers.    Here  I  have  no  doubt  was  the  hall  of  the  ge- 
nerous Branno.-!— Thus  have  I  cited  several  parts  of  the  poem  to 
affirm  my  supposition  as  to  the  much  noted-hill  of  Lena  and  the 
jriyer  Lubar ;  and  to  let  the  world  see  the  ground,  on  which-my 
conjectures  are  established.   I  may  yet  proceed  with  one  of  the 
xnost  realising  proofs  of  the  almost  indisputable  veracity  of  mj 
system ;  *^  As  the  winds  of  night  pour  their  dark  ocean  over  the 
white  sands  of  Mora,  so  dark  advance  the  sons  of  Lochlin  over 
Lena's  rustling  heath.?    On   the  north-west  end   of  the  smaH 
chain  of  hills  above  Te-mora  (Connor),  is  the  hill  of  Mora,  before 
noticed,  in  whose  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  road  from 
Belfast  tq  Qonnor,  is  a  hill  now  called  the  Sandy  Braes  :  an  appel- 
lation evidently  given  to  it  by  the  Scottish  settlers  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood about  ^e  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,    'fhe 
vaihite  sands  on  its  summit  render  it  a  singular  hill :  there  being  no 
oiie  lijke  it,  in  that  respect,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.    This  last  ci-^ 
tation  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Ossian's  description 
of  all  the  •scenes  .in  the  iieighbourhood  of  Connor,  and  to  convince 
the  most  inqredulous  that  he  was  particularly  well  acquainted 
with  every  conspicuous  object  around  it,  had' there  been  no  other 
proofs,  oi  which  e?veryhdur'j»  walk  furnishes  abundance. 

iFjIngal  had  started  i?om  his  dream,  and  leaned  on  Trenmor's 
.shie^,  the  dark  brown  shield  of  his  fathers,  which  they  had  often 
lifted,  of  old,  in  the  battles  of  their  race*  The  hero  had  seen  in 
lus  rest,  the  mournful  form  of  Agandecca  (his  first  love )  $  she 
xame   from  the  way  of  the  ocean,  and  slowly,  lonely  moved  over 
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XjSna-i  fcer  Iste  was  pale,  like  die  mist  of  Cromlia,  ftc.  the  dep&rt- 
Won  the  wmds  of  Lena.     We  Tnay  here  ratioi^ally  fttippose  Fin* 

S\  to  have  befen  asleep  at  the  before-niehtioned  encampmeiltritei' 
Fmofna,bn  the  hill  of  Lenit ;  hence  the  Poet  derived  his  beantifd 
«imile  of  thfe  fkir  spirit*8  appearance,  ftoih  the  mist  that  c^r* 
topped  the  ^ttmmit  of  Cromla,  which  was  only  about  three  ftStct 
from  (ihe  camp^  and  fuH  in  si^t*    The  sound  of  Oscar's  stept  ap- 

Jroached  ;  the  king  saw  the  grey  shield  on  his  side,  for  die  fint 
tlim  of  the  morning  came  over  the  waters  of  Ullin,  Ulslelr.  This  is  a 
most  elegant  and  poetical  description,  and  as  natural  afdexplahatoi^; 
for  the  waters  of  UUin,  in  other  words  Belfast  Loch,  lajr  to  th^ 
Eastward  of  the  encampment,  consequently  the  first  beiaih  of  the 
morning  light  appears  from  that  position,  as  coming  over  the  Ta- 
tars of  Ulster. — Another  proof :  «Fly  over  Lena's  heath,  O  OtC2a\ 
and  awake  my  friends  to  battle.  The  king  6to<d  by  the  stone  tf 
Jjubar^  and  thrice  raised  his  terrible  voice ;  the  deer  started  froim 
the  fountahfis  of  Cromla,  and  all  the  rocks  shocdt  on  their  hiBs !" 
^How  convincing  is  this  analogy  ! 

In  Cblna,  Dona,  we  find,  that  it  waft  customary  in  those  days  to 
(perpetuate  the  memory  of  victories,  by  placing  large  stonisft  <Mi 
the  fields  of  fame  ! 

Oh  my  little  tour  through  the  country  around  Connor,  I  hafl 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  of  these  remarkable  stoneik  One 
stands  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Doagh,  and  nearly  ^qisi- 
•(iistant  from  the  Lubar,  Six  Mile  Water  !  TMs  st^ne  is  said  to  be 
-about  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  about  seven  or  eight 
above  the  surface :  its  depth  in  the  eardi  is  unknown^  What  Ten- 
ders it  remarkable,  is  a  large  hole  through  it,  capable  kA  recerving 
an  object  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  The  odier  is  on  the  road  from 
Belfast  to  Conhbr,  about  five  miles  west  of  diis  stone,  but  its  di« 
mensions  are  less  than  the  former.  I  am  informed  that  there  ttre 
two  others  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Connor,  which  t  did  not 
visit ;  but  if  I  miglit  be  allowed  to  note  my  opinion  of  their  ori- 
gin and  use,  I  would  say,  that  they  w^ie  certiiinly  placed  thei^ 
by  some  of  die  early  inhabitants  or  vi^itois  of  Ireland,  toperp[etinee 
great  achievements  ;  and,  surely  it  is  not  beyond  the  pate  oJF  pro- 
bability, that  the  above  remarkable  holed  stone  on  Lubar's  'banks, 
wsis  the  same  on  which  Fingal  leaned  .--^Musing,  perhaps,  on  the 
deeds  of  valour  performed  in  its  neighbourhood ;  which,  ^otig 
rude  warriors,  was  not  uncommon,  when 'they  visited  the  fidds  of 
fofmdr  battles.  We  know  that  it  is  natural  eiten  for  a  nk>de^  "to 
'experience  an  a(wful  delight  on  visiting  scenes  famous  'for  hartt 
contested  victory.  Witness  the  feeling  that  rise  in  the  mind  on 
visiting  Thermopylae,  FhareaUa^  Agincotirt^  Londonderry,  Trttfkk 
gar,  or  Waterloo ! 

As  the  spirit  of  Atfaa's  king  said  to  Os«ian>  <<  Future  warriors 
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shall  mark  the  place  and  think  of  other  years ;  they  shall  mark  it- 
like  tjie  haunt  of  ghosts,  pleasant,  and  dreadful  to  the  soul.*  Do 
we  not  behold  with  joy  the  place  where  our  fathers  feasted?  But 
our  eyes  are  full  of  tears  on  the  fields  of  their  wars!  This  stone 
shall  rise,  with  all  its  grass,  and  speak  to  other  years !  Here  Cath- 
n^or  and  Ossian  met  in  peace !  When  thou,  O  stone,  shalt  fail, 
and  Lubar's  stream  (Six  Mile  Water)  roll  quite  away,  then  shall 
the  traveller  come  here,  and  bend  perhaps  in  rest  !"  Might  not 
this  prophetic  description  allude  to  the  remarkable  stone  befote- 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Phillips's  poetry  excels  his  prose  account  of  these  ylaces.  ' 

When  tired  at  eve  the  pilgrim  leans^ 

Upon  some  rocky  pile, 
Of  days  long  gone  the  rude  remains 
Say'd  by  their  rudeness  from  the  Vandal  reigns, 
Which  red  and  ruthless  swept  the  plains 

Of  this  ill-fated  Isle. 
He  little  thinks  the  mossy  atones 

Beneath  his  feet 
Afford  some  hero's  hallowed  bones 

Their  cold  retreat ; 
Oace  saw  the  pomp  of  n^orning  pride^ 

And  heard  the  virgin's  sigh 
Swelling  the  sweet  and  solenm  tide 

Of  ancient  minstrelsy. 
Perhaps  e'en  there  on  Fingal's  arm 

A  thousand  herpes  hung 
While  Ossian,  music  of  the  stormj. 

The  battle  anthem  sung. 
Or  there  CEmania's  palace  rose 

In  more  than  regal  pride  ^ 
OUam  inhal'd  a  nation's  woes, 
Conn's  fiery  sceptre  crushed  her  foes^  , 
.    Or  noble  Osc^ir  died. 

I  passed^  unknown  to  me  at  the  time,  near  one  of  the  other 
stones  on  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Mora,  on  my  way  to  visit  the  sitey 
or  rather  ,the  foundations,  of  five  or  six  hundred  little  human  ha- 
bitations, each  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  twelve  feet  square. 
Of  the  origin  of  these  cabins  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  rea- 
sonable conjecture.  They  are  not  modern ;  and  tradition,  such 
as  it  is,  makes  them  coeval  with  the  ruins  of  tlie  old  palace  at  Con- 
abr,  Te-mora  5  and  that  they  composed  at  one  time  the  canap  of  the 
Caledonian  king's  army.  On  this  tradition  and  their  antique  ap-* 
^earance,  a  conjecture  might  be  founded-r-the  hill  on  which 
they  stand  has  a  very  commanding  prospect  oyer  a  large  extent  of 
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country;  and  it  may  be  worth  adding,  that, on  an  elevated  mossy 
heath,  like  that  on  which  they  have  been  erected,  quite  out  of  the 
way  oF  the  plough,  there  seems  t9  be  nothing  more  improbable  in 
the  tradition  of  their  antiquity,  than  in  the  oral  testimonies  of  the 
natives  of  the  isle  of  Sky,  who  cannot  avoid  feeling  and  showing 
themselves  angry  at  a  traveller  who  does  not  seem  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  report  of  the  stone  they  point  out,  and  actually 
believe  to  be  the  same  to  which  CuchuUin  fastened  his  dog  Luath. 

1  have  now  only  to  cite  a  few  more  allusions  to  some  parts  of  the 
scenery  around  Connor,  and  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
consistency,  of  the  analogy,  that  it  is  the  ancient  Te-mora  where 
was  the  house  of  the  great  king. 

«<  Now  Fingat  arose  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared  his  terri- 
ble voice  ;  Cromla  answered  around,  and  the  sons  of  the  desart 
stood  still."  The  battle  having  been  fought  on  Lena,  the  poet 
thence  deduces^  his  similitudes,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  his 
allusions  5  for  the  purpose,  I  presume,  of  giving  greater  celebrity 
to  the  scene  of  action  ;  which  we  find  to  have  been  invariably  the 
case  with  Ossian.^Wherever  the  battle  was  fought,  from  its 
neighbourhood  he  always  deduces  his  similes,  with  that  happiness 
peculiar  only  to  first-rate  poets.  It  were,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
cite  any  more  allusions  to  Cromla,  Lena,  &c.  but  one,  I  think,  i; 
yet  necessary  to  elucidate  the  beautiful  story^of  Lamderg,  men- 
tioned in  the  fifth  book  of  Fingal.  There  is  a  pleasing  hamlet 
called  Lambeg,  a  short  distance  from  Lisbum,  which  tradition 
makes  the  scene  of  a  lamentable  story,  Similar  to  the  one  told  by 
Ossian  on  the  authority  and  description  of  the  bard  Uilin,  The 
hamlet  stands  near  the  before-mentioned  falls  of  tlie  Legon,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  south-east  end  of  the  ridgy  Cromla.  When 
Fingal  is  informed  by  his  bard  XJUin,  that  his  son  Ryno  sleeps 
with  the  awful  forms  of  his  fathers,  the  hero  desires  the  mouth 
of  song  to  relate  whose  tomb  is  on  the  heath  of  Lena  :  "  that  his 
son  might  not  fly  through  clouds  unknown,  but  be  buried  valiant." 
"  The  mouth  of  the  song,"  informs  him,  «  that  the  first  of  heroes 
lies  there.  Silent  is  Lamderg  in  his  tomb ;  and  UUin  king  of 
swords.  And  who,  soft  smiling  from  her  cloud,  shows  me  her 
face  of  love  ?  Why,  daughter,  why  so  pale  art  thou,  first  of  the 
maids  of  Cromla  ?  Dost  thou  sleep  with  the  foes  in  battl^  Gelchos- 
sa,  white  bosomed  daughter  of  Tuathal  ?  Thou  hast  been  the  love 
of  thousands  :  but  Lamderg  was  thy  love !  He  came  to  Selma's 
fniossy  towers,  and  striking  his  dark  buckler,  spoke,  <  where  is  Gel*? 
chossa,  my  love  ?  the.  daughter  of  the  noble  Tuafhal  ?  I  left  her 
fn  the  hall  of  Selma,  when  I  fought  with  the  gloomy  Ulfad«« 
da,'  &c." 

1  must  here  digress  a  short  time  to  notice  the  word  Selma-^ot 
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Selamath^  which  means  a  dwellings  beautiful  to  behold  ;  and  wv 
find  several  places  merited  and  acquired  ^at  appellation  from  the 
royal  bard,  fiilgal  had  a  Selma  in  Morven,  and  is  thence  deno- 
minated the  king  of  Selma  ;  arid  we  read  of  another  near  Turn, 
Carrickfergus^  but  the  Selma  here  alluded  to,  is  evidently  meant 
for  the  dwelling  of  Lamderg,  and  if  it  was  at  the  place  now  called 
Lambegt  be  the  house  ^of  what  construction  soever  it  might,  the 
situation  and  the  scenery  around  it,  were  well  deserving  the  cha- 
4:acter  of  beautiful  to  behold. 

,  I  proceed  with  the  fatal  episode.  AUad,  the  druid^  replied  to 
enquiries  respecting  the  chiefs  :— "  I  saw  Ullin  the  son  of  Cairbar. 
He  came  like  a  cloud  from  Cromla,  and  he  hummed  a  surly  song 
like  a  blast  in  a  leafless  wood^  He  entered  the  hall  of  Selma. 
<  Lamderg,'  he  said,  <  most  dreadful  of  men>  iight»  or  yield  to 
Ullin !'  <  Lamderg,'  replied  Gelchossa,  <  the  son  of  battle  is  not 
here  I— he  fights  Uifadda,  mighty  chief  I  He  is  not  here,  thou 
'first  of  men ;  but  Lamderg  never  yielded.  He  will  fight  the  son 
•of  Cairbar.'  <  Lovely  art  thou,'  said  terrible  Ullin  *  daughter  of  the 
generous  Tuathal,  I  convey  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls :  the  valiant 
•shall  have  jSelchossa.  Three  days  I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that 
son  of  battle,  Lamderg^  on  the  fourth,  Gelchossa  is  mine,,  if  the 
mighty  Lamderg  flies !'  .  % 

<<  <Allad,'  said  the  chief  of  Cromla :  <  peace  to  thy  dreams  in  the 
cave  !  Ferchious,  sound  the  horn  of  Lamderg,  that  Ullin  may  hear 
on  Cromla  !'.  Lamderg,  like  a  roaring  storm,  ascended  the  hill  from 
Selma." 

Th^  whole  description  goes  far  to  affirm  that  Lamderg,  the  chief 
of  Cromla,  had  his  residence  of  Selma  near  the  spot  to  which  tra- 
dition gives  the  name  of  Lambeg,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  or  moun- 
tain of  Cromla,  which,  he  says,  Ossian  ascended  like  a  roaring 
storm  to  avenge  himself  on  the  ravisher  of  his  aflFectionate  wife. 
This  is  but  a  natural  conjecture  when  we  recollect  that  the 
chiefs  of  those  times  generally  had  their  dwellings  ia  the  low 
lying  countries,  near  rivers. 

<^  Gelchossa  saw  the  silent  chief  as  a  wreath  of  mist  ascending 
the  hill.  <  Cairbar,'  said  the  maid  of  the  tender  hand,  <  I  must 
bend  the  bow  on  Cromla  ;  for  I  see  the  dark-brown  hinds. .'  She 
hasted  up  the  hill.  In  vain !  The  gloomy  heroes  fought.  Fierce 
Ullin  fell.  Young  Lamderg  came  all  pale  to  the  daughter  of 
generous  Tuathal.  « What  blood,  my  love,'  said  the  soft-haired  wo- 
man, <  flows  down  my  warrior's  §ide  ?'  «It  is  Ullin's  blood! 
thou  fairer  than  the  snow  on  Cromla }  let  me  rest  here  a  little 
while/  The  mighty  Lamderg  died.  <  And  sleepest  thou  so  soon 
•on  earth,  O  chief  of  shady  Cromla  ?'  Three  days  she  mourned 
beside  her-love.  The  hunters  found  her  dead  \  they  raised  the  tomb 
above  the  three  !  Thy  son,  O  king  of  Morven,  may  rest  here 
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wkE  berpei.    <  And  hem  my  son  shiil  rest/  said  the  king  of  tke 
streamy  Morven." 

The  above  beautiful  episode,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  poemsy  is  given  by  Ossian  as  the  work  of  the  native  Itith 
bard  UUin,  Ulster,  who  we  find  accompanied  Fingal  in  all  his  ex- 
peditions to  Ireland ;  for  the  purpose,  i  presume,  of  giving  the  war- 
rior the  necessary  information  respecting  that  country^  in  whick 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  stranger,  and  for  recounting  the  tales  of 
other  years. — The  history  of  past  times,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  In  the  province  of  the  bards  ;  who,  unlike  those  of  our  timesy 
were  on  all  occasions  honored  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence 
by  the  warriors,  whose  adherents  they  were,  and  to  the  strictest 
attention,  intimacy^  and  I  might  say,  brotherly  friendship. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  Fingal,  we  find  the  scene  of  the  poem,  laid 
on  the  heath  of  Lena  (Moileny).  On  the  mountain  Cromla,  «  Fil- 
ian  and  Fergus,"  said  Fingal,  "  blow  my  horn,  that  the  joys  of  the 
chace  may  arise,  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and  start  at  the 
lake  of  Roes.'*  The  lake  of  Roes  is  evidently  the  Lochneagh  of  out 
times.  The  northern  end  of  this  beautiful  lake  is  bounded  Ofi  die 
east  by  the  range  of  hills  known  to  the  ancients  as  Croiftleach,  or 
•Lena.  Lena,  I  apprehend,  was  the  name  of  the  whole  ridge> 
and  Cromleach,  the  highest  part,  was  applicable  to  that  portion  of 
the  ridge,  that  lies  to  the  westward  of  fielfast.  There  is  a  small 
district.on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  called  Cromlin,  from  the 
Erse,  Cromleach,  I  presume,  which  terminates  near  the  town  of 
Antrim.  The  southern  end  of  the  range  of  Lena  terminates  on 
the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  ;  and  the  highest  part  is  called 
-Dumora-^as  in  the  days  of  Ossian.  On  the  borders  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  along  the  banks  of  Lochneagh,  the  deer  arc  yet  very 
plenty,  and  thrive  there  better  than  in  any  of  the  deer  parks  in  thfe 
•north  of  Ireland. 

I  shall  again  digress  a  little  from  the  subject  of  places,  and 
remark  that  the  red  oaks,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  Ossian,  ate 
here  very  plenty ;  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  of  great  age. 
One,  named  the  royal  ioak,  from  its  extraordinary  dimensions,  was 
blown  down  on  the  windy  Saturday  of  1748.  It  grew  in  Lord 
Conway's  (now  Marquis  of  Hertford's)  deer  park ;  its  dimensions 
are  reported  to  have  been  very  large  for  a  native  oak ;  the  diameter 
being  eighteen  feet,  and  height  from  the  root  to  the  lower  branch 
twenty-six ;  I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  judges,  who  calculated 
by  the  time  which  oaks  generally  take  in  growing  to  maturity,  that 
the  above  oak  must  have  been  of  considerable  size  in  the  time  of 
Ossian,  allowing  the  elapsed  time  to  be  sixteen  hundred  years. 
<«  And  hereafter  dialt  thou  be  victorious,"  said  Fingal)  <<  the 
fame  of  Cuchullin  shall  grow  like  the  hramJy  tree  ot  Cromla.'' 
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~  After  Fingal  had  cheered  the  defeated  hero,  wTiile  they  sung 
and  feasted,  the  soul  of  CuchulHn  arose,  and  his  face  was 
brightened  with  gladness,  and  the  strength  of  his  arm  returned. 
They  passed  the  night  in  joy,  and  brought  back  the  morning  with 
6ong.  Fingal  arose  on  the  heath,  and  shook  his  glittering  spear* 
He  moved  first  towards  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  we  followed  like  a 
ridge  of  fire.  «  Spread  the  sails,"  said  Fingal,  «*  and  catch  the 
urinds  that  pour  from  Lena !" 

This  gives  me  another  proof,  that  my  opinions  of  the  scenes  of 
FixigaFs  exploits,  are  through  analogy  deeply  grounded  in  truth. 
The  winds  that  pour  from  Lena,  were  the  winds  necessary  to  fill 
their  sails  in  any  part  of  Carmona's  bay,  (Belfast  Loch,)  and  to 
waft  them  to  Morven.  For  that  part  of  the  ridge  of  Lena,  above 
Dun-mora,  has  a  large  opening  to  the  south-west  about  six  miles 
from  Belfast. 

In  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  we  read  that  Carril  represents  that 
hero  as  strong  as  the  waters  of  Lora.  There  is  a  chain  of  hills 
called  Lora  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  near  the  seat  of  Lady  Antrim, 
which  now  has  the  addition  of  Don  (a  hill,)  to  it. .  It  lies  nearly 
opposite  to  Scotland,  and  the  whole  chain  of  mountain  is  remarkable 
for  white  dashing  cascades  that  tumble  priecipitantly  down  its 
sides,  picturesque  and  truly  grand  in  their  descent.  It  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  this  mountain,  with  its  cascades,  caught! 
the  eyes  of  the  elegant  Ossian  in  srome  of  his  voyages  to  and  from 
Erin. 

Ossian  tells  us  in  the  poem  of  Te-mora — «  Between  the  hills  of 
Mora  and  Lora  lay  the  plain  of  Moi-Lena,  through  which  ran  the 
river  Lubar  !"  Almost  the  whde  field  of  Fingal's  exploits  might 
be  brought  before  my  readers,  if  they  will  imagine  a  tract  of 
feountry  nearly  resembling  a  crescent.  The  space  round  iStut 
curve,  between  the  cusps  or  points,  I  would  portray  as  the  hill 
or  heath  of  Lena,  bounding  the  Legon  river  and  Belfast  Lough 
to  the  west ;  Dunmora,  a  high  hill,  must  terminate  the  curve  and 
form  the  south-east  cusp ;  and  Dunlora,  a  high  hill,  the  north-east 
point.  A  part  of  the  chain  of  Lora  nearly  joining  Mora,  and 
that  nearly  joining  Lena  to  the  south-east,  must  be  held  as  the 
inner  curve  of  the  crescent,  along,  and  between  whose  lines,  of 
course,  lie  the  heath  of  Lena,  the  hill  of  Cromla ;  and  nearly  in 
Ae  centre  of  the  space  so  bounded,  the  Lubar  must  wind  along 
through  green  M(M*Lena  till  it  finds  an  opening  between  a  branch 
of  Lena  and  Mora,  near  which  it  enters  Loughneagh.  Such 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  explanatory  mode  I  can  adopt,  while 
unassisted  by  a  map  of  the  country. 

«  Why  art  thou  so  dark,  SHmora,  with  aH  thy  silent  woods? 
No  green  star  trembles  on  diy  top-— no  moon-beam  on  thy  stde.'^  ^ 
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the  one  under  consideration,  would  affirm  this  to  be  the  same 
Lona  twice  alluded  to  by  Ossian,  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  Connor,  or  at  least  of  the  scene  of  action — it  is  now 
called  Moi-alone. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  CuchuHin,  we  read  that  Cairbar,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  victory,  advanced  along  Lego's  lake,  (Belfast 
loch,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Legon)  to  the  sea^coast,  where  he 
expected  Fingal,  who  meditated  an  attack,  or  rather  prepared  an 
expedition,  to  establish  his  kinsman  on  the  throne  of  Ireland.  Be- 
tween the  wings  of  Cairbar's  army  was  the  castle  of  Tura  (Car- 
tickfergus),  where  the  landing  from  Scotland  was  generally  effected* 
And  into  it  the  sons  of  Usnoth,  and  nephews  of  CuchuHin,  were 
driven  by  a  storm,  without  the  possibility  of  escaping  from  theif 
enejny  Cairbar.  «  Distinct  is  the  voice  of  Cairbar,"  said  Nathosj 
•«< and  loud  as  Cromla's  falling  stream.' 

Could  this  allude  to  tlie  river  Clady,  that  rises  in  the  heath  of 
Lena,  and  gurgles  down  the  side  of  the,  mountain,  past  Cromlin, 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  Lake  of  Roes  (Lochneagh)  ?  *<  Cairbar 
had  seen  the  dark  ship  on  the  sea  before  the  dusky  night  came 
^own.  His  people  watch  on  Lena's  plain,  (the  north-west 
end  of  the  hill,  lying  along  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Carrickfergus) 
and  lift  ten  thousand  spears  !"  "  And  let  them  lift  ten  thousand 
spears,  said  Nathos  with  a  smile ;  the  sons  of  Car-borne  Usnoth 
will  never  tremble  in  danger !  Why  dost  thou  roar  with  all  thy 
foam,  thou  roaring  sea  of  Ullin  (Ulster)  ?  Why  do  ye  rustle  oh 
your  dark  wings,  ye  whisAing  tempests  of  the  sky  ?'*  These,  how- 
erer^  forced  the  gallant  brothers  into  Carrickfergus  bay  among  the 
ten  thousand  spears  of  Cairbar,  which  prevented  Aem  raising  thfe 
aong  of  joy  in  Connor. 

In  the  poem  of  Groma>  we  find  Crt)ma  a  country  in  lovely  In- 
iafail  (Ireland) ;  but  I  can:  observe  no  allusion  in  the  poem,  by 
which!  can  trace  any  conspicuous  object,  or  the  province  it  is  in ) 
although  it  is  highly  probable  it  was  in  some  part  of  Ulster :— thi« 
I  would  infer  from  its  proximity  to  Morven.  There  iai  a  smaH 
district  in  the  county  of  Down,  commencing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Legon,  a  short  distance  from  Belfast,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Friar^s 
Bush :  it  is  called  Cromac  ;  which,  after  intersecting  the  beautiful 
villages  of  Newton-breda  and  Castlereagh,  terminates  to  the  north- 
eaiBt,  at  Strangford  Lough.  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  old  CaAo^ 
lie  descendants,  or  rather  Aborigines,  that  the  district  is  tradition- 
ally reported  to  have  embraced  all  the  Pfeninsula  of  Down 
county  to  the  north,  formed  by  Belfast  and  Strangford  Loughs. 
This  traditional  account  to  me  bears  a'  great  degree  of  probability, 
and  almost  convinces  m^  of  the  reality  of  my  conjecture  on  dis-i 
covering  the  phce,  called  to  this  day  Cromac,  hear  Belfast  $  but  ihe 
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f  0et»  ill  Ibe  desGrij^ioft  df  his  acftlons  to  Malmsi)  higeliioutly 
Evades  aftjr  aUu«bn  or  nmiKtudet  by  ttrhicli  we  might  trace  his  po*- 
lMtien»  or  raUier  the  fields  of  his  exploits  in  favor  of  CrOtba)r>  the 
chieftain  of  that  district. 

As  Te-mora  furnishes  me  with  grounds  for  the  few  brief  remarks 
I  have  made,  at  the  commencement  of  this  enquiry^  so  I  am  also 
iadiebted  to  it  for  grounds  whereon  to  challenge  atiother  little 
error  of  the  annotator.  Inishuana  is  noted  as  a  part  of  South 
Britain-i  an  island,  &c.  This  mistake  oi  the  annotator,  if  it  is  one> 
must  have  arisen  from  his  recollection  of  Fingal  having  in  tb^ 
preceding  poems,  twice  isailed  from  Carmona's  bay,  for  that 
destitlatidn :  hence,  perhaps,  the  annotator  thought  that  had 
Inishuana  been  in  Ireland,  the  warrior  might  have  gone  thither 
by  land.'  This  Inishuana,  or  by  some  Inishona,  is  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Ireland,  opposite  to  Scotland,  and  noted,  wherever 
Irishinen  travel,  for  its  excellent  whiskey.  I  have  yet  n>  observe, 
that  if  dbis  was  the  same  place  to  which  the  poet  alluded,  the  war« 
rioTB  of  Morven,  no  doubt,  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  it  by  sea : 
jprob^blv  in  consequence  of  the  unfordable  river  Bann  runnixig 
across  tneir  way  \  or,  perhaps,  from  a  wish  to  have  their  shipping 
at  hand  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  retreat  4  or,  perhaps,  rather 
than  leave  their  ships  behind  them  in  Carmona's  bay^  to  be'  tx* 
{»osed  to  an  enemy  in  their  absence,  who  might  have  destroyed 
them,  and  consequently  cut  off  their  communication  with  Morven, 
they  preferred  the  journey  by  water  to  Inishuana. 

To  give  a  greater  and  more  rational  degree  of  coloring  to  my 
cause  of  difference  with  the  translator,  I  have  yet  to  observe  that 
the  Poems  discover  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  expedition  to 
Inishuna  took  place  only  a  short  time  before  Fingal  passed  over 
to  Ireland  to  dedirone  Cairbat,  the  son  of  Borbar-Duthal.  Cathmor, 
brother  of  Cairbar  (the  usurper  of  the  crown  and  country  of 
Fingal's  young  friend,  of  the  race  of  Connor)  was  aiding  Con- 
nor^ King  of  Inishuna,  in  his  wars,  at  the  time  that  Diith  Cart^ 
mor  was  defeated  by  Osslan  in  the  valley  of  Rathcol  (in  the 
county  of  Derry,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  opposite  to 
Morven).  The  policy  of  Cathmor  aiding  Connor,  was  natorad 
enough,  for  it  was  strengthening  his  brother's  power-^Intsbmib 
being  the  next  district  or  kingdom  to  Connor,  which  Cairbar  had 
usurped ! 

This  must  certainly  press  hard  on  the  annotator,  who,  of 
course,  I  hold  uriblameable— he  having  noted  the  errot  from  tt^ 
oral  fi^porters,  with  whom  the  confusion  of  geographical  descrip- 
tions was  more  likely  to  arise  than  with  Mr.  Macpherson.  Tjd 
bear  out  my  former  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  might  add,  that  Sul- 
malla  lamenting  Cathmor  her  lover,  to  Ossian,  observes — 
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•<  High  ^om  their  midty  hills  look  forth  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  for 
he  is  away  young  dweller  of  their  souls  !  nor  harmlessi  wUte  hands 
of  Erin,  is  Cathmor  in  the  skirts  of  war :  he  rolls  ten  thousand 
before  him  in  his  distant  field/'  Of  the  propriety  of  differing  with 
the  translator,  my  readers  will  now  judge  for  themselves.  And 
if  I  am  wrong,  in  the  confused  story  originated  my  error  c  but  it 
has  occurred  to  me  once  or  twice,  that  the  error  may  have  arisen 
in  the  orthography  or  pronunciation  of  the  nouns;  and,  that 
Inishuna  is  confusingly  placed  for  an  island  of  Orkney  or  Scan- 
dinavia, called  Inisthona  !  for  the  story  of  the  latter  seems  to  me 
to  be  connected  with  that  of  Sulmalla  of  Acmon  I 

<<  The  setting  sun  was  yellow  on  Dora ;  gtey  evening  began 
to  descend.  Te-mora's  woods  shook  with  the  blasts  of  the  incon* 
stant  wind/'  This  is  one  of  the  strcmgest  proofs  the  wholecoUec* 
tion  of  poems  afford  of  the  just  and  more  than  analogical  grouncfe 
of  my  opinions  on  the  celebrated  scenes.  Here  Ossian  distinctly 
tells  us,  that  the  poem  was  composed  at  Connor:  for  Connor  and 
its  neighbourhood  supply  the  beautiful  similitudes  be  so  ingeni- 
ously displays,  and  are  thence  imnxMrtalised  by  his  matchless  mus^ 
It  is  here  evident  that  he  was  at  Connor  with  his  royal  kinsman  % 
else  how  could  he  see  its  woods  shake  in  the  blasts  of  theincmistai^ 
wind  ?  or  observe  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  on  Dora  ?— Which 
hill  is  about  four  miles  from  Connor ;  and,  need  I  add,  that  the 
description  of  the  settuig  sun  on  Dora  is  truly  natural  and  pic- 
turesque! 

After  such  convincing  proofs  of  my  system,  it  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  cite  any  more  passages  however  conclusive.  I  novtr 
consider  it  necessary  to  conclude  my  observations  with  (a  very  few 
short  extracts  and  remarks  that  tend  more  immediately  to  ratify 
the  consistency  of  the  analogy  from  which  I  have  deduced  my 
discoveries. 

«  Who.comes  from  Lubar's  vale,  from  the  folds  of  the  morning 
mist  ?  The  drops  of  Heaven  are  on  his  head*  His  steps  are  in 
the  paths  of  the  sad.  It  is  Carril  of  other  times  I  He  comes  froih 
Tura's  silent  cave  !"  Than  the  above  passage,  there  is  scarcely  a  . 
sentence  in  the  whole  collection  of  poems  that  tends  more  to  con-  * 
firm  my  opinion  of  the  places  I  have  ascertained.  Ossian,  we 
!read  in  the  same  page,  was  on  the  hill  of  Mora  (Tardree)  above 
Connor,  and  saw  Carril  the  bard  in  Lubar's  vale,  (the  vale  through 
which  runs  the  Six  Mile  Water)  approaching  him  from  Carrick- 
fergusr— charged,  no  doubt,  with  despatches — ^for  it  was  usual  in 
those  days  for  those  who  held  the  office  of  bard,  to  include  in  it 
that  of  ambassador,  historian,  messenger,  herald,  &c.    The  situ- 
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ations  of  the  two  bards  are  so  clearly  described,  that  a -person  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  country,  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
pointing  them  out,  and  the  other  places  discovered  by  the  certain^ 
ty  of  these. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  there  are  two  chains  of  hills  which  run 
nearly  parallel  with  Belfast  Loch,  and  between  its  western  shore  and 
Connor.  The  one  is  Cromla,  the  other  Mora.  The  intermediate 
space  is  that  vale,  I  imagine,  that  the  poet  names  the  Vale  of  Lu- 
bar,  through  which  the  Six  Mile  Water  winds  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful serpentine  wanderings. 

In  the  battle  of  Oscar  and  Cairbar,  In  which  the  latter  fell,  he 
lay  like  a  shattered  rock  which  Cromla  shakes  from  his  craggy 
side  !  On  the  north-east  end  of  Cromla  (Cave-hill)  near  Belfast, 
the  rocks  seem  jutting  out  as  if  ready  to  fall ;  and  many  are  the 
fragments  it  has  shaken  from  its  craggy  side — to  be  seen  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Cave-hill  is 
the  highest  in  that  iieifi^hbourhood ;  and  the  only  one  that  has 
such  a  picturesque  craggy  side  ! 

Thus  having  found  each  part  strictly  analogous,  and  consistent 
with  all,  and  indeed  more  generally  uniform  throughout  •  the 
Mhole  erf  the  preceding  enquiry,  than  is  usually  found  in  poetical 
descriptions,  so  I  feel  the  greatest  confidence  in  submitting  the  re*- 
sult  to  an  enlightened  public,  as  a  part  of  my  leisure  hours'  pas- 
time ;  conscious  that,  though  such  communications  are  not  of  th^ 
most  valuable  sort,  yet,  I  presume  this  .will  be  acknowledged  a 
gratifying  one  : — hence,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  conclude,  by 
repeating  my  opinion,  that  Fingal's  progress  in  Iraiand  appears  to 
have  not  exceeded  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ulster ;  and 
that,-pever  to  the  southward  of  Moileny,  nor  to  the  westward  of 
Connor  (Te-mbra)^  and  Lochneagh  (the  Lake  of  Roes).  A 
most  convincing  proof,  that  the  allegations  of  the  historians  Kea- 
ting and  OTlaherty,  with  regard  to  Fingal  having  been  an  Irish- 
man, are  wholly  inconsistent  with  reason* For  we  may  safely 

assert,  that,  had  he  been  a  native  of  Ireland,  he  would  have  chor 
sen  a  more  extended  field  for  his  exploits,  than  that  portion  of 
lovely  Inisfail,  confined  within  the  above  limits.  But,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  his  numerous  conquests,  and  the  respect  or 
terror  which  his  redoubted  name  created  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
warriors  wherever  he  went,  we  find  him  represented  to  have  been 
only  the  virtuous  and  prudent  warrior,  and  the  active  friend  of 
distress.  Peaceably  inclined,  he  was  anxious  only  to  preserve  the 
land  of  his  young  kinsman,  and  careless  of  extending  his  conquests, 
€ven  when  nis  frequent  victories,  if  we  may  credit  his  son,  could 
have  given  him  an  easy  supremacy  over  then,  as  now,  distracted 
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Ireland.  No  \  after  his  victories  and  treaties,  we  find  him  inva- 
riably return  to  Morven,  adored  by  his  friends,  and  esteemed  by 
his  late  enemies :  more  pleased  within  himself  at  the  idea  of 
having  performed  his  part  faithfully  as  a  friend,  and  gallantly  as  a 
warrior,  than  if  he  had  ambitiously  laid  countries  desolate,  and  de-; 
prived  millions  of  their  natural  rights  and  inheritance. 

To  conclude, — if  Fingal  was  an  Irishman,  his  son  Ossian  and 
hir  translator,  have  more  than  ingeniously  evaded  giving  any 
hint  by  which  he  might  be  correctly  ascertained  to  have  been 
bom  in  Ireland, — And,  on  the  contrary,  have  given  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  that  he  was  a  Caledonian,  and  that  his  frequent  de- 
scents upon  Ireland  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  wants  of  his  kins- 
men of  the  race  of  Connor  1  Now,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Macpherson  never  was  in  Ireland,  nor  any  of  those 
from  whom  he  had  the  oral  originals  of  the  elegant  poems  of 
Ossian;  and,  as  the  geographers  of  that  excellent  island  are 
wholly  silent  on  many  of  the  places,  which  I  have  here  attempted 
to  bring  to  light,  as  sacred  to  the  heroic  actions  of  Fingal,  and 
the  never  languid,  never  dying  strains  of  his  noble-minded  son ; 
so,  I  presume,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  poems  of  Ossian 
are  the  genuine  effusions  of  that  father  of  Scottish  and  of  sublime 
poetiy ;  who,  from  a  state  of  rude,  though  polished  barbarism,  (if 
i  may  use  the  expression,)  poured  forth  a  stream  of  sensibility, 
dazzling  by  the  brightness  of  bravery  and  enthusiasm  of  patriot- 
ism, that,  had  it  come  dowii  to  us  by  an  explorer  of  Herculane- 
um,  as  the  work  of  a  Greek  or  Roman,  instead  of  through  the 
long-doubted  hands  of  the  inconsistent  Macpherson — it  would 
have  invaded  our  partial  and  too  fastidious  hearts  with  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  lightning,  and  with  the  electric  ardor  of  ever|^  idea 
that  conspires  to  animate,  exalt^  and  at  the  same  time,  to  astonish 
and  chain  the  intellectual  empire,  as  by  magic,  to  all  that  is  truly 

feeling,  noble,  and  sublime. Without  the  passport  from  the 

classic  vine-covered  hills  of  Italy,  I  know  those  on  whom  the  po- 
ems of  Ossian  have  had  the  above  ennobling  effect,  though  they 
came  from  the  rugged  mountains  of  Caledonia. 
London,  May  26thf  1819. 
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'There  are  five  ancient  castles  in  thp  county  of  Antrim,  of 
which  there  are  no  records  when  they  were  built  5  but  their  ap- 
pearance renders  1^  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  ^re  of  the  first  stone 
andlime  buildings  erected  in  Ireland.  They  ar^  the  ruins  of  Con-* 
nor  Palace  (the  ancient  Te-mora);  Carrickfergus  castle  (Tura)  5 
jShanes  Castle  on  the  banks  of  Lochneagh  (Lake  of  Roes) ;  the 
seat  of  the  O'Neils,  for  many  centuries  chieftains  in  Ulster  ;  and 
|he  old  building  in  Carmona  bay,  called  the  White  House — 
which  tradition  would  make  the  first  house  in  Ireland,  and  may 
have  been  the  3elma,  mentioned  near  Tura,  from  its  beautiful 
situation. — The  old  round  tower  near  the  town  of  Antrim,  is  evi- 
dently pf  a  piore  modern  date — perhaps  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century.  Carrickfercus  Castle  is  traditionally  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  Fergus,  the  nrst  king  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to 
Fordun  and  others,  went  froni  Ireland  to  govern  die  Scots  who 
Jiad  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Scotland  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  or  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  But  that 
must  be  a  misrepresentation,  for  we  nave  the  authority  of  several  of 
the  Roman  writers  to  counteract  that  tradition,  wno  all  agree  in 
their  account  of  the  barbarous  mode  in  which  our  forefathers  lived. 
The  Romans  found  no  stone  and  lime  buildings  in  these  countries ; 
consequendy,  they  were  the  first  who  introduced  them.  And  there 
is  every  reason  to  imagine  that  the  before-mentioned  casdes  have 
been  b|^ilt  between  the  first  landing  of  the  Romania  and  the  time 
of  Fingal — say  300  years !  This  will  exapdy  correspond  with,  the 
time  Connor  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  to  govern  Ireland^ 
and  will  bear  out  the  Irish  historian^  who  says  Connor's  castle  was 
the  first  stone  and  lime  building  in  Ireland.  The  Romans  had 
been  in  possession  of  South  Britain  and  the  South  of  Scotland 
nearly  150  years  before  Connor  the  grand-uncle  of  Fingal  was 
elected  King  of  Ireland  ;  consequently  there  was  sufficient  time 
for  the  Aborigines  to  learn  the  art  of  building  from  the  indefatiga* 
Jbte  Romans  J  hence  is  it  not  probable  that  Connor,  on  finding  his 
election  and  right  to  the  prown  of  Ireland  doubted,  had  recourse 
to  the  building  discovered  at  Connor,  whose  walls  appear  more 
like  those  of  a  fortification  than  of  a  common  dwelling  ?  add 
to  this  its  central  situation  in  the  county,  and  vicinity  to  the 
jcoast. 
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The  antiquary,  on  having  read  the  foregoing  pages^  will  agree 
with  mC)  I  presumet  in  the  remark  which  naturally  arises  from  a 
review  of  the  whole — namely,  that  that  tract  of  Antrim  county, 
to  which  my  observations  have  been  directed,  is  apparently  the 
same  which  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher  designated  the  Route  of 
Dalriada  ! — whence  report  would  colonise  the  neighbouring  island 
of  3cotland.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  is  no  part  of  Ire- 
land, over  which  I  have  travelled,  that  contains  so  many  rude  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity ;  nor  one  whose  local  situation  is  more  l}kely  to 
have  received  inhabitants  from,  or  given  them  to,  the  sister  Island. 
— Ne  plus  ulira  ! 

It  is  rather  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Irish  history  should  be  so 
fabulous  even  at  a  comparatively  modern  date.  A  developement 
of  proofs,  however,  of  the  Irish  being  in  some  measure  a  florishing 
country  in  possession  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  repository 
of  learned  men  before  Scotland  and  England,  is  annually  taking 
place.  Indeed  I  am  fully  disposed  to  side  with  Sir  James  Ware, 
Lord  Lyttleton,  and  Dr.  Whitaker,  occasionally  in  opposition  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  on  the  veracity  of  their  statements. 

Irish  history,  or  rather  printed  tradition,  describes  a  celebrated 
king— by  the  style  of  Mahchi  of  the  gold  collar.  As  his  name 
is  a  scripture  one,  I  infer  that  he  must  have  lived  since  the  days  of 
St.  Patrick— and  that  he  wore  a  collar  of  gold  I  am  not  willing  to 
doubt.  A  few  Sundays  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  handling  several 
of  those  rich  ornaments  of  the  early  Irish,  at  the  house  of  that  ve- 
nepble  and  excellent  man  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  they  were  dug  out  of  Irish  bogs,  where  they  were 
no  doubt  deposited  during  the  troubles  of  that  hapless  country, 
and  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  by  different 
noblemen  who  had  purchased  them  from  the  peasantry  who  found 
them.  Their  massy  construction  proved  that  gold  was  no  rarity 
in  Ireland  in  the  early  ages^  and  they  are  in  size  fitted  to  the  neck 
and  body  of  the  largest  man.  The  workmanship  is  by  no  means 
of  the  rudest  cast ;  though  certainly  wanting  the  finish  of  the  artists 
of  our  day. 

All  these  circumstances  go  far  to  partly  affirm  the  unrecorded 
part  oF  Irish  history — and  to  give  to  what  without  them  would, 
like  the  .poems  of  Ossian,  be  "  airy  nothing" — ^^  a  local  habitation 
and  ivn^me  V* 
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PREFACE 


TO 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  INSANITY. 


JN  a  recent  publication  I  liare  endeaf:ottred  to  ejB|2|b)i«h  the 
following  doctrine,— That  there  are  peculiar  States  of  the  At« 
mosphere,  independent  of  its  Heat,  Weight,  or  Moisture,  whicb 
have  a  particular  influence  on  human  JHealth  and  Disease,  as  wdi 
as  on  other  natural  Phenomena.  This  influence,  depending  oa 
diflRsrent  states  of  the  Atmosphere  at  difit^rent  times,  becomes 
various  in  its  mode  of  operation  :  hence  it  not  only  causes  a  m- 
neral  disturbance  of  the  health,  but  seems  to  have  considenfle 
share  in  producing  the  varieties  of  the  symptoms.  These  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  the  Atmosphere  happen  at  tiqfies  :app9r^tlT 
very  uncertain,  and  their  influence  is  therefore  denominated  casual. 
It  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases. 

That  th^re  is  likewise,  apparently  independent  of  the^bpve,  a  peri- 
odical Influence,  occurring  twicein  the  course  of  twenty-eightdays, 
which  has  a  very  general  operation :  it  aflfects  immediately  the 
Brain  and  ((ervous  System,  causing  a  general  increase  of  irritabi- 
lity of  the  vthcAe  body,  and  it  lessens  the  capability  and  relish  for 
intellectual  exertion.*->That  its  efi^ct  is  greater  or  less  in  diflbrent 
persons,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  and  weakness  of  their 
constitutions — ^That  persons  who  are  very  irritable  are  liable  to 
tni  this  influence  at  both  the  above  periods,  and  it  often  la3ts  for 
vSevend  days;  but  strong  and  healthy,  individuals  only  feel  it  once 
in  the  monl|i^  and  .with  them  it  is  trifling,  and  of  short  duration-* 
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That  healthy  persons  Dirfao  are  affected  at  one  time  in  the  mondiy 
are  not  afiected  at  the  other :  hence  these  times  may  be  regarded 
as  two  distinct  periods,  each  of  which  recurs  once  in  about 
twenty-eight  days  5  and  tliey  are  therefore  called  the  Monthly 
Periods  of  Irritability. — ^That  at  these  periods  the  symptoms  of 
all  chronic  complaints  are  exacerbated;  and  headach,  epilepsy. 
Catalepsy,  and  various  nervous  diseases  to  which  there  may  be 
a  predisposition,  are  most  liable  to  happen. — ^That  the  symptoms 
of^  various  sorts  of  Insanity  are  worst  about  this  time,  but 
particularly  the  melancholic  kind :  hence  suicides  from  disease 
are  more  numerous. — ^In  females,  the  catamenia  usually  takes 
place  at  one  or  other  of  these  two  periods  \  and  when  irregu- 
lar, sometimes  occurs  at  both. — Parturition  generally  takes 
.  place  at  some  one  of  these  periods,  and  consequently  abortions 
are  then  more  to  be  apprehended  than  at  other  times  in  the 
.  month.  Finally,  wobnds  heal  less  readily,  hydrophobia  is  more 
.  common,  infectious'  diseases  have  crises,  and  all  those  pheno- 
mena occur  which  can  be  ascribed  to  increased  irritability. 
The  periods  do'  not  seem  to  coincide  wich  any  exact  time  of 
the  moon,  but  their  occurrence  twice  in  a  lunar  revolution  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  notice. 

I  have  also  shown  that  there  are  Diurnal  Periods  of  Diseases, 
some  paroxysms  occurring  at  stated  hours,  as  at  noon,  two 
.  o'clock,  six  o'clock,  midnight,  &c.  &c.  That  there  are  like- 
vase  Periods  of  Diseases  which  occur  every  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day.  Diseases  which  observe  any  of  these  Diurnal, 
Tertian,  or  Quartan  Periods,  have  their  worst  paroxysms  (at 
their  accustomed  hours)  during  the  time  of  the  Monthly  Periods. 
That,  some  Diseases  have  particular  Periods  of  their  own, 
and  terms. of  Duration,  which  last  many  months,  independent 
of  the  other  periods.  These  disorders,  as  well  as  those  before 
described  as  happening  from  the  Casual  Influence^  are  worse  at 
the  monthly  Periods. 

That  some  diseases  are  frequently  found  to  recur  at  near- 
ly the  same  time  of  year  for  several  succeeding  years ;  hence 
there  are  Annual  Periods  of  Diseases,  which,  while  they  last,  are 
mvrse  at  the  times  of  the  monthly  influence. 

Finally,  that  in  derangements  of  the  mind,  the  periodical  in- 
fluence only  causes,  an  exacerbation  of  the  paroxysms,  while 
the  peculiarities  of  the  symptoms  depend  principally  on  the  par- 
ticular organisation. 

And  I  have  shown  that  the  periodicity  of  diseases  is  confirmed 
by  collateral  observation  on  animals  and  plants,  and  is  conform^ 
able  to  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature. 

I  proceed  here  to  endeavour  to  explain  how  Insaoity  in  particu- 
lar may  become  subject  to  the  periodical  and  casual  Influence^ 
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by  inferrmg  its  physical  nature  from  its  Symptoms,  and  the  strik- 
ing analogy  between  this  and  other  nervous  diseases.  The  doc- 
trine I  have  here  tried  to  establish  respecting  madness  may  be 
thus  comprehended. 

Among  the  multiform  diseases  to  which,  from  original  pre- 
disposition, and  the  influence  of  numberless  exciting  causes, 
the  human  body  is  liable,  may  be  reckoned  Insanity ;  or  derange- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  depend  on  irritation 
of  the  organs  of  the  brain,  kept  up  by  the  reaction  of  a  fulness 
and  inflammation  of  its  vessels,  and-  more  or  less  of  a  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  organs. — ^That  the  particular  symptoms  in 
Insanity  depend  on  the  particular  parts  of  die  brain  so  aflfected. — 
That  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is  commensurate  to  the  degree 
and  kind  of  derangement  in  the  animal  machine,  wUch 
may  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  its  beginning,  (before  the  mental 
symptoms  occur,)  as  appearing  usually  in  periodical  paroxysms. 
And  that  the  medical  treatment  whicn  is  most  successful,  must 
consist  in  rectifying  the  state  of  the  digestive  and  other  natural 
functions,  and  a  course  of  loweritig  treatment  by  bleeding.—- 
That  all  these  circumstances,  taken  collectively,  naturally  induce 
us  to  place  Insanity  among  other  nervous  diseases,  from  which 
it  seems  to  diflPer  in  the  particular  locality  of  the  diseased  cerebral 
action.  Future  observations  may  confute,  confirm,  or  modify, 
this  view  I  have  taken  of  the  disease,  which,  for  several  years 
past,  I  have  taken  pains  to  enquire  into,  and  which  is  an  important 
object  of  research,  from  its  increasing  prevalence  incivilised  nations. 

In  England  Madness  is  said  to  have  increased  in  a  very  great 
degree,  and  numerous  causes  have  been  given  for  tnis  iil- 
crease,  perhaps  no  one  more  truly  than  the  habit  of  Stimulation 
which  over-Diet,  Drink  and  habits  give  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
System.  Those  who  take  athletic  exercise  in  the  open  air 
in  this  Country,  counteract  its  good  effect  by  habits  of  propor- 
tionate high  iS^eding,  and  by  drinks  of  a  stimulating  nature  s 
while  the  temperate  are  oftentimes  studious  and  sedentary.. 

Another  circumstance  which  contributes  most  efl^tually  to 
nervous  diseases,  is  the  great  want  of  free  ventilation  and  the 
custom  of  close  Rooms.  Warm  Rooms  are  certainly  desira- 
ble in  our  climate,  but  it  should  be  warmth  with  a  free  egress 
and  ingress  of  atmospheric  air ;  and  for  this  reason  all  Rooms 
for  the  reception  of  company  should  be  provided  with  ventilators 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  Persons  should  likewise  sleep 
in  well  aired  chambers.  These  precautions  would  diminish 
the  frequency  of  nervous  diseases. 

T.  F. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  September  the  26iky  1817. 
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Insanity  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  because  in  its  various 
modifications  it  borders  too  closely  on  other  nervous  diseases ; 
and  it  exists  in  all  degrees,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  state  of 
cerebral  derangement.  But  we  are  capable  of  adverting  to  several 
morbid  symptoms,  which  seem  to  concur  in  almost  all  its  modifica- 
tions. The  consideration'  of  Insanity  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts : — the  morbid  symptoms  oif  disorder  in  what  are  called 
the  automatic  functions  of  the  animal  Machine  *,  and  the  particular 
hallucination  or  kind  of  insanity.  The  former  of  these  may  be 
properly  considered  as  the  disease  which  is  to  be  subjected  to 
medical  treatment ;  and  it  consists  more  or  less  in  a  too  great 
determination  of  Blood  to  the  Brain :  the  latter  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  original  structure  and  comparative  magnitude  of  the 
difierent  organs  of  the  brain,  or  in  their  comparative  activeness  ; 
and  it  is  much  under  the  influence  of  moral  causes.  On  the 
former  depends  the  existence  of  the  disease  ;  on  the  latter,  the 
varieties  in  its  modifications.  The  former  may  be  called  the 
disordered  state  of  the  automatic  functions  ;  the  latter,  that  of  the 
functions  of  animal  life.  Their  division  will  be  more  fully  illus- 
trated by  the  subsequent  detail  of  symptoms. 

§  .2«  In  cases  of  Madness,  as  in  all  those  diseases  called  nervous, 
there  appears  a  particular  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
producing,   in  many  cases  of  insanity,  a  slow  inflammatory  action 
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of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings.  This  fact  has  of 
iate  been  almost  indisputably  proved.  It  was  first  impressed  on 
my  mind  by  observing  the  greater  degree  of  density,  hardness,  anrf 
weight,  of  the  sculls  of  madmen  ;  a  circumstance  which  became 
known  wheft  the  students  of  the  physiology  of  die  brain  collected 
a  great  number  of  crania,  particularly  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  I  had 
in  my  possession  a  great  many,  which  were  dense  like  ivory,  and 
which  diflFered  materially  m  texture  from  the  sculls  of  healthy  per- 
sons. This  hardriess  of  the  cranium  is  not  nekt  so  great  in  persons 
subject  only  to  those  nervous  diseases  which  produce  less  violent 
and  less  perverted  cerebral  action.  It  is  conformable  to  acknow- 
ledged facts  to  ascribe  the  aforesaid  hardness  of  the  scull  tor 
continued  inflammation  of  the  head. 

The  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  in  Insanity,  increased 
during  its  paroxysms,  may  be  felt  at  the  carotid  and  temporal 
arteries,  as  was  frequently  proved  to  me  when  I  first  attended 
to  this  disease.  But  the  great  disproportion  between  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  radial  artery  and  the  carotid,  which  would  lead  directly 
to  the  knowledge  of  tne  particular  determination  of  blood,  seems 
most  distinctly  and  accurately  noticed  in  a  small  tract  published 
by  my  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Mayo.*  I  have  perceived  this  symp- 
tom wherever  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  patients  during 
the  paroxysm  )  but  I  passed  it  over,  fi^om  finding  it  to  occur. in 
other  nervous  disorders. 

'  This  fact  of  its  being  common  in  other  disorders  of  die  senso- 
Hum,  shows  that  something  more  is  yet  necessary  to  produce 
the  insane  st^te  of  the  brain.  I  believe  this  other  dling  to  be 
referrible  tp  the  particular  seat  of  the  inflammatory  actiony  wHch 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  either  directly  causes,  or  at 
least  is  closely  connected  with.  And  this  view  of  the  subject,  cor- 
roborated by  numerous  facts,  enables  us  in  some  measure  to 
explain  the  modifications  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  present  section 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  automatic  fiindtions,'  and  to  .the 
medical  treatment. 

With  respect,  hoM^ever,  to  the  cause  of  the  {physical  symptoms, 
there  appears  some  obscurity :  for  though  the  cereoral  inflammation 
be  a  prominent  symptom,  the  cause  of  the  determination  of.Uood 
to  this  or  that  part  of  the  brain  remains,  in  many  cases^  unex- 
j>lained.  t  consider  it  as  the  Consequence  of  the  too  great  activity 
of  the  cerebral  organs,  either  the  result  of  hereditary  predispo- 
sition, or  of  viblent  excitement  from  strong  emotions^  of  die  mind^ 

«  This  Tract,  professedly  founded  on  tke  long  practice  of  Dp.  Mayo^ 
sen.,  is  highly  valuable  from  its  perspicuity  of  diction,  its  exemption  frolB 
hypothesis,  and  the  importance  oi  the  treatment  it  recommendsf 
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'  or  as  resulting  from  the  co-operation  of  these  causes.  Accord** 
ing  to  this  view  of  the  phenomena,  pasuons  which  call  any 
particular  part  of  the  brain  into  violent  action  may  not  only  favor 
the  disordered  state  of  the  automatic  functions,  which  may  be 
^  necessary  to -insanity,  but  may  also  determine  the  particular 
hallucinations.  This  opinion  might  be  fairly  deduced  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  Organs  in  th6  Brain,  jeven  were  there 
not  other  circumstances  which  could  confirm  it. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  ostensible  symptoms  of  disease  in 
Insanity,  we  shall  find  them  such  as  occur  in  most  other  nervous 
complaints.  The  hurried  action  of  the  vascular  system,  parti* 
cularly  in  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
the  determination  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  insensibility,  of  the 
Btomach  to  stimuli,  are  found  in  numerous  diseases  in  which  the 
usual  functions,  of  the  mind  remain  unimpaired.  But  a.  very 
similar  treatment  appears  beneficial  in  all  those  diseases  which  are 
marked  by  the  above  phenomena ;  namely,  alterative  medicines 
and  depletion :  because  in  all,  the  principal  object  is  to  rectify 
the  state  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  to  diminish  the  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  :  consequently,  the,  clear 
elucidation  of  the  fact,  that  Insanity  occurs  where  the  inflammatory . 
action  afllects  the  internal  organic  parts  of  the  Brain,  and  that  it 
varies  according  as  particular  Organs  are  affected,  becomes  more 
a  subject  of  Curious  speculation,  than  of  absolute  medical 
utility;  at  least  so  far  as  respects  the  medical  treatment. 
I  shall  proceed,  however,  in  endeavouring  to  illustrate  this 
fact,  since  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  consideration  of  ihe 
moral  causes,  and  tends  also  to  prove  that  the  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head  is  only  secondary  in  the  chain  of  the  phy- 
sical causes  of  Insanity,  though  it  evidently  reacts  on,  and.  per- 
petuates the  primary  cause,  which  consists  in  irritation  of  the 
Organs,  but  which  is  often  diminished  or  wholly  removed,  when, 
iafter  a  course  of  lowering  medical  treatment,  the  determination 
of  blood  is  lessened  or  destroyed.  The  same  argument  seems  ap- 
plicable to  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  wluch  reacts  on  the 
Organs  of  the  Brain.  Hence  alterative  medicines  and  bleeding 
become  important ;  since  cerebral  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
ordered bowels,  would  maintain  the  primary  cause,  which,  by  a 
reflected  action,  would  mutually  keep  up  the  disorder  in  the 
vascular  and  digestive  organs.  The  primary  cause,  that  is  the 
too  great  activity  of  the  Brain,  is,  therefore,  the  real  object  to  be 
removed.  The  disposition  to  it  is  connate  and  hereditary,  and 
is  brought  on  by  moral  causes  which  violently  excite  the  Brain, 
and  also  by  disorders  which,  beginning  in  the  digestive  or  vascu- 
lar systems,  excite  those  of  the  cerebrum  by  sympathy :  it  is  sub- 
ject|  like  disorders  of  other  partSy  to  casual  and  periodical  parox- 
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ysms,  depending  on  atmospherical  Influence ;  and  it  is  often  cured 
by  the  power  of  depletion  to  remove  the  secondary  and  exciting 
causes.  It  sometimes  ceases  of  itself}  when,  by  great  changes  in 
the  atmosphere,  some  external  irritant  is  apparently  withdrawn. 

The  doctrine,  that  Insanity  is  connected  with  cerebral  inflam- 
mation, and  that  the  kind  of  hallucinations  vary  according  as  par- 
ticular organs  of  the  brain  become  the  seat  of  the  affection,  is  con- 
firmed by  collateral  observation  on  other  nervous  diseases.  In  all 
these  there  appears  an  evident  increase  of  the  quantity  or  mo- 
mentum of  blood  in  the  head,  subject  to  particular  laws  of  distri- 
bution, whereby  different  parts  become  aflbcted.  Dr.  Parry  has 
ably  illustrated  this  fact :  and  it  begins  to  be  a  general  doctrine 
among  other  distinguished  writers  on  medicine.  But  the  primary 
cause  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  confounded  with  the  ostensible 
symptoms.  The  opinion  maintained  by  M.  Abemethy  seems,  to 
me  at  least,  the  most  rational :  for  though  in  nervous  diseases,  and 
in  those  denominated  local,  there  be  a  particular  increase  of  vascu- 
lar action,  yet  we  must  eventually  refer  this  action  to  irritation^ 
previously  occurring  in  weak  and  susceptible  parts.  Moreover, 
when  the  nervous  irritation  occurs,  from  whatever  cause,  weak- 
ness of  particular  parts  is  not  the  only  cause  of  their  becoming  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  There  are  atmospherical  causes,  which  happen 
casually,  and  are  insensible,  that  not  only  irritate  generally,  but 
which  fix  the  particular  symptoms,  as  well  in  the  human  subject 
ad  in  animals. '  This  external  influence  is  local  in  some  regions ; 
and  on  the  knowledge  thereof  is  founded  the  custom  of  prescribing 
particular  places  as  medical  agents  in  the  cure  of  particular 
diseases,  and  of  proscribing  others  as  insalubrious.  The  eyes  in 
one  place,  or  at  one  time,  are  most  affected  ;  the  ears  at  another ; 
and  so  on.  In  these  cases,  the  determination  of  blood  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  recurrence  of  local  or  sympathetic  irritation. 

External  causes  of  irritation  produce  similar  effects,  which  are 
more  transitory,  because  there  be  no  permanent  cause,  acting  by 
sympathetic  influence :  but  when  this  external  cause  is  violent,  the 
inflammation  produced  reacts  on  the  irritated  nerves,  and  the  dis- 
order is  protracted.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  the  sequel, 
that  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  many  kinds  of  insanity ;  that  is» 
similar  causes,  acting  on  the  cerebral  organs,  produce  Madness, 
which,  when  they  occur  in  the  nerves  of  the  senses,  produce  erro- 
neous or  imperfect  sensation,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
cause  local  complaints.     Reserving  this  application  of  the  doc- 

'  A  correct  history  of  the  plagues  and  epizooties  which  are  recorded  in 
hibtor^,  compared  with  journals  of  the  electroscope,  would  be  highly 
interesting. 
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trine  to  insanity  to  another  section,  I  shall  proceed  to    enumerate 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  several  dissimilar  nervous  complaints. 

§  8.  Too  much  exertion  of  the  eyes,  independently  of  premature 
paralysis  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  produces  local  inflammation  in 
the  circumjacent  parts.  But  opdialmic  diseases  occur  also  from 
sympathetic  and  atmospherical  influence  :  so  also  of  other  parts. 

The  auditory  apparatus  afibrds  an  example  :  violent  sounds,  like 
sudden  glare  of  light  to  the  eyes,  cause  inflammation  of  the  organ. 
Deafness  is  frequently  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  blood,  either 
producing  obstruction  in  the  Eustachian  trumpet,  or  in  some  other 
part  of  the  ear.  It  is  sympathetic,  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  sometimes  relieved  by  haemorrhages.  In  Epi- 
lepsy, violent  aflPections  of  the  Mind  bring  on  the  attack  j  while  it  is 
sometimes  referrible  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Brain  and  nerves  with 
the  overloaded  or  irritated  stomach ;  or  is  the  result  of  the  two 
causes  acting  together.  I  need  not  enumerate  other  diseases.  I  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  nervous  irritation,  from  local,  sym- 
pathetic, and  atmospherical  irritants,  as  the  principal  cause ; — to 
increased  vascular  action  and  disordered  bowels,  as  the  regular  con- 
comitant and  maintaining  force  in  the  disease  ; — to  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms  which  mark  stages  in  the  progress  of 
the  malady  5 — and  to  the  successful  treatment  by  means  of  altera^ 
rive  medicines  and  depletion. 

§4.  An  irritable  state  of  the  Brain,  and  inflammatory  action  of 
its  vessels,  is  common  to  insanity  of  almost  all  kinds,  and  to  ner- 
vous diseases  of  very  dissimilar  sorts.  But  the  partial  aflPections  . 
of  the  organs  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  symptoms.  Recent 
discoveries  in  physiology  l^ve  taught  us  to  regard  the  brain  as  a 
complicarion  of  many  distinct  organs,  which  are  the  material  in- 
struments of  diflTerent  sentiments,  propensities,  and  intellectual  fa- 
culties, of  animal  life.  As  the  natural  and  healthy  functions  of 
these  organs  is  different,  so  must  they  excite  different  maniacal 
ideas  in  a  state  of  disease.  We  find,  agreeably  to  this  view,  that 
when  any  particular  organ  be  larger  than  ordinary  in  mad  persons, 
their  insanity  often  consists  in  some  derangement  of  that  particular 
faculty  of  which  the  large  organ  is  the  instrument.  I  have  ex- 
amined too  many  cases  of  melancholy,  for  example,  to  doubt  of  the 
following  fact,  which  I  have  constantly  found ;  that  the  organ  of 
cautiousness,  or-  that  part  of  the  brain  under  the  upper  posterior 
part  of  the  parietal  bone,  is  generally  much  developed  in  that 
modification  of  instoity.  I  have  observed  frequently  a  very  large 
cerebellum  in  persons  deranged  by^ror  tt^eriwtts ;  and  in  those 
who,  during  their  maniacal  paroxysms,  have  manifested  violent  erotic 
propensities.  I  recollect  two  cases  of  persons  with  a  natural  genius 
for  mechanics,  who,  when  insane^  raved  of  machinery,  and.  who 
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thad  die  corresponding  organs  very  large.  I  could  enumerate 
an  .abundance  of  cases  i  but  I  shall  forego  the  consideration  of  the 
.e3Ctemal  figure  of .  the  head  as  an  indication  of  character,  in  the 
,  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  and  shall  confine  my  observations  .  ta 
«tbe .  following  limited  branch  of  the  subject^— that  the  preponde- 
rance of  any  particular  sentiment^  passion,  or  faculty,  constituting 
ithe  character  or  genius  of  the  healtny  subject,  is  strongly  marked 
.in  his  insanity,  and  predisposes  to  the  kind  of  symptoms  :  and  that 
when  the  cerebral  functions  have  been  so  disturbed  by  moral  causea 
.  as  to  bring  on  the  disease,  the  symptoms  of  derangement  often  ap- 
pear in  those  passions  or  faculties  which  have  bieen  greatly  called 
into .  action,  and  irritated  by  the  aforesaid  moral. causes. 

But  the  disordered  vascular  action  is  always  the  attendant  on  the 
.  disease  \  and  hence  I  infer,  that  the  madness  consists  in  derange- 
ment of  material  organs.  I  dwell  less  on  the  proofs  I  have  derived 
.from  examining  the  forms  of  cranium,  because  I  am  aware  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  public  to  admit  facts  that  can  only  be  accurate-* 
.IjT  ascertained  by  a  laborious  and  contfnued  direction  of  the  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  almost  exclusively.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  al* 
lude  to  the  cerebral  organs  casually,  where  the  examples  or  the 
.coincidence  of  forms  of  the  head  with  the  disease  is  particularly 
.strikipg.  ^  If  the  present  state  and  popularity  of  the  science  permit- 
ted me  to  speak  in  the  strict  language  of  my  own  opinion,  I 
should  say  as  follows  :— The  organs  of  the  brain  maybe  deranged 
separately  or  together,  any  number  of  them  at  once,  or  one  sepa- 
rately: hence,  patients  are  insane  in  one  particular  faculty,  and 
judge  of  it  by  another ;  when  the  organ  of  cautiousness  is  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  cerelnral  irritation,  me  prominent  characteristic  olF 
the  insanity  is  fear  and  melancholy;  the  organ  of  ideality  would 
add  whimsical  and  imaginary  dangers  \  the  mysterising  faculty  gives 
a  superstitipusi  turn  to  the  illusion,  and  the  patient  then  sees  visions^ 
hears  angels  sing,  voices  calling  him,  &c.  y  or,  when  the  upper 
parts  are  deranged,  he  is  religiously  mad  ;  when  the  organ  of  com- 
bativeness  is  morbidly  active,  he  is  raving  and  furious  \  or  destruc- 
tive if  the  part  of  the  brain  Behind  the  ears  be  inordinately  large,  or 
be  called  into, diseased  action.  When  the  symptoms  vary  or  alter- 
nate,  as  fury,  melancholy,  &c.,  it  is  because  the  irritated  or  in- 
flamed state  is  shifted  from  one  to  another  organ.  But  I  forbear 
any  further  allusion  to  the  separate  organs,  and  proceed  to  relate 
a  few  ^cases  in  the  order  of  their  phenomena. 

$.5.  .A  patient  of  irritable  and  nervous  constitution,  with  much 
ideality  and  cautiousness,  became  sensible  of  increasing  irritabi- 
lity, and  could  not  regulate  his  bowels  by  medicines. '  The  circu- 
.lation  became  mbre.and  more  hurried  \  he  had  successively  head- 
.achs,.  nauseaivertigOy.and  ine^ular  spirits^and  was  sensible. of 
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monthly  exacerbations  of  these  syn^toms :  at  length  he  felt  a 
sudden  and  fixed  melancholy,  wmch,  he  assured  me,  came  on  as 
it  were  in  a  moment,  and  speedily  went  off  after  taking  high  food. 
He  had,  during  the  paroxysm,  a  maniacal  fc^ar  of  some  far  distant 
event,  which  he  dreaded.  About  a  month  afterwards  he  was  at- 
tacked again ;  he  took'purgative  medicines,  as  he  said,  <<  this  fear 
has  a  peculiar  coloring}  it  is  morbid."  The  disease  became  a 
continuous  melancholy,'  or  insanity,  with  maniacal  fear,  varying 
in  the  sportive  change  of  its  object,  with  diurnal  exacerbations. 
It  subsided,  during  a  change  of  weather,  a  month  afterwards :  but 
he  had  slight  penodical  returns.  Some  years  afterwards,  when 
he  thought  himself  cured,  he  had  some  violent  cause  of  anxiety : 
after  this  cause  was  removed,  he  felt  constitutional  melancholy, 
and  said  it  was  morbid  : — «  The  swell  of  the  ocean  is  left  after 
the  storm  has  passed  away.''  He  was  so  convinced  himself  that 
some  organic  part  had  been  too  much  acted  on,  and  had  been  left' 
in  a  state  of  morbid  activity,  m  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  that  he 
mada  himself  the  subject  of  experiment,  and,  like  many  madmen^ 
reasoned  with  metaphysical  accuracy  and  precision  on  his  halluci- 
nation. He  took  lowering  medicines  and  diet,  and  great  exercise» 
and  by  degrees  lost  the  disease.  But  he  had  monthly  returns  in  a 
sUght  degree,  for  about  a  year  afterwards.  This  is  a  case  in 
wUch,  in  a  constitution  predisposed,  the  violent  excitement  of  a 
particular  organ  (or  at  least  of  a  particular  sentiment)  led  to  a 
morbid  and  perverted  activity  of  that  organ  after  the  exciting 
cause  was  removed  ;  in  consequence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a  cate- 
nation of  morbid  bodily  symptoms,  marked  by  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  This  latter  circumstance  was  confirmed,  du- 
ring both  the  attacks,  by  a  full  and  hurried  pulsation  of  the  ca- 
rotids. The  diurnal  periodicity  of  the  disease  vras  $hown  by  the 
flushing  of  the  face  and  increase  of  action  about  popn ;  and  its 
metastasis  by  the  consequent  change  of  the  flushing  tQ  melancholy 
and  fear  about  two  o'clock.  Finallyj  during  the  time  it  was  not 
coiftinuous,  it  eyincf  d  monthly  paroxysms  at  the  periods  of  irrita- 
bility.* lit  seemed,  in  the  first  attack,  to  have  been  excited  by  at- 
mospherical influence,  as  it  occurred  during  the  time  of  an  epidemic, 
and  an  iir^gular  cUstribudon  of  aerial  electricity ;  and  it  showed  its 
connateness  by  afB^ting  the  largest  organs,  after  a  high  degree  of 

V  Dr.  Darwin  has  tried  to  establish  a  distinction  between  Hypochondriasis 
and  Insapity.  They  appear  to  me  only  modifications  of  a  diseased  state  of 
thefiraio. 

^  See  my  ''  Observations  on  the  Casual  and  Periodical  Influence  of  At- 
jnosphere  on  Insanity/'  to  which  I  regard  this  paper  as  ^upplemenltary. 
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their  ordinary  excitement,  I  consider  this  ca^e  as  instructiye.  I 
could  advert  to  many  others,  with  a  similar  history,  wherein  the 
symptoms  varied  according  to  the  organisation.' 

The  knowledge  of  this  partial  cause  of  the  symptoms  seems  as 
yet  to  promise  no  improvement  in  practice,  since  we  know  of  no 
local  bleeding  capable  of  draining  particular  organs.  But  it  leads 
us  to  employ  moral  agents,  conjoined  with  medical  treatment, 
since  we  can  excite  the  antagonist  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  thus 
try  to  divert  the  irritation,  and,  by  this  means,  the  impetus  of 
blood.  The  medical  practice  will  remain  the  same  as  before  this 
particular  circumstance  was  known,  and  will  consist  of  alterative 
medicines  and  depletion,  with  good  air,  and  as  much  exercise 
as  is  compatible  with  circumstances.  To  this  consideration  t  shall 
devote  the  next  section.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  popular  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  in  general  appears  wrong,  while  an  alterative 
and  depletory  course  seems  highly  beneficial.  Indeed,  this  plan 
is  generally  tne  best  for  all  nervous  complaints.  Tonics  and  sti- 
mulants anbrd  temporarv  relief,  but  lead  to  a  worse  state  of  the 
patient  in  the  end.  In  tae  periodical  returns  of  insanity,  tonics  are 
^cessively  hurtful.  I  should  have  said  more  here  aoout  the  al- 
terative and  depletory  treatment,  if  the  excellent  remarks  of  Dr. 
Mayo  had  not  been  published.  Founded  on  long  and  successful 
practice,  it  is  hoped  they  will  rouse  the  attention  of  practitioners 
to  the  most  important  errors  how  committed  in  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases.  The  facts  I  have  hastily  gathered  from 
cases  viewed  in  mad  houses  far  distant  asunder,  and  cursorily  ex* 
amined  during  a  tour,  cannot  affiird  such  substantial  documents  as 
observations  made  on  the  same  cases  in  different  consecutive 
stages.  ^ 

Oh  the  periods  of  bsanity,  which  are  irregular  and  regular, 
daily  and  monthly,  and  the  terms  or  course  of  the  disease,  which 
may  be  shortened  by  lowering,  and  aggravated  by  tonic  and  nou* 
rishing  medicines,  1  have  already  stated  my  opinion.  I  hope  to 
public  cases,  from  time  to  time  as  I  make  them  out,  from  thJb  nu« 
merous  notes  I  have  collected,  and  from  others  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  me. 

§  6.  There  are  several  other  phenomena,  which  I  may  call 
collateral,  in  insanity,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  symptoms  pf 
madness  depend  on  irritation  and  inflanunation  of  particular  or<^ 

'  Whether  the  casual  or  epidemic  influence  of  the  atmosphere  determines 
the  seat  of  the  cerebral  inflammation  or  not,  in  some  cases,  I  do  not  yet 
know;  but  I  suspect  it,  unce  this  influence  has  such  a  great  power  oyer 
the  symptoms  in  epidemical  complaints  in  generaL 
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gans  of  the  brain.  I  speak  of  irritation  and  inflammation  as  be- 
ing concomitant  in  the  disease ;  since,  I  believey  we  may  almost  lay 
it  down  as  a  ruley  that  in  inflammation  there  is  always  a  high  de- 
gree of  nervous  irritation  previous  to  that  increased  action  of  the 
blood  vessels  which  reacts  on  and  maintains  it.  I  must  here  ad- 
vert to  another  fact  in  physiology,  of  almost  equally  general  appli- 
cation, before  I  draw  the  parallel  between  afiection  of  the  organs 
of  the  brain  and  those  of  other  parts  j  namely, — ^that  the  increased 
activity  of  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems  of  any  part,  at 
first  only  increases  the  natural  action  of  that  part ;  but  afterwards, 
when  it  proceeds  to  a  greater  degree,  it  produces  an  erroneous  or 
perverted  action.  We  shall  see  this  equally  apply  to  the  brain  as 
to  other  organs,  on  the  supposition  I  have  advanced  respecting  the 
cause  of  particular  insanity;  and  thus  we  shall  be  able  to  corro- 
borate our  doctrine  by  a  sort  of  analogical  proof,  founded  on  the 
general  laws  of  physiology. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  five  senses ; — a  certain  quantity  of 
activity  in  the  retina,  and  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  are  ne- 
cessary to  sight ;  but  if  this  quantity  be  increased,  as  in  local  inflami- 
mation  of  the  eyes,  vision  is  painful  or  distorted :  the  action  of 
the  optical  organs  is  likewise  perverted,  and  ocular  spectres,  muscist 
volitantes,  and  other  illusive  phenomena,  occur  in  consequence  of 
irritation  and  the  increased  momentum  of  the  blood  to  those  parts. 
A  similar  example  may  be  taken  from  the  imaginary  sounds  of 
voices  in  the  ears,  or  the  morbid  sensation  of  smells,  wluch  do 
not  exist  in  reality,  but  which  seem  to  arise  from  an  inflammatory 
and  irritable  state  of  the  respective  organs  in  the  auditory  and 
olfactory  apparatus:  these  disorders,  as  well  as  deafness  from 
what  is  called  relaxation  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  have  gone  away 
inmany  cases  ,  after  accidental  hemorrhages,  or  cathartic  medi- 
cines. The  cause  of  these  complaints,  as  well  as  of  all  diseases 
usually  denominated  nervous,  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Parry  in  his  «  Elements  of  Pathology.'*  And  I  have  seen  the 
more  obstinate  cases  of  this  kind  cured  eventually,  by  a  course  of 
depletory  treatment,  where  tonic  medicines  have  previously  been 
used  without  benefit.  I  have  seen  also,  in  two  cases,  a  similar 
treatment  subdue  obstinate  melancholy,  where  the  temporarv  relief 
afforded  by  tonics  had  already  produced  a  worse  state  of  the  pa- 
tient after  the  immediate  effiect  of  the  stimulus  had  ceased.  In 
both  these  cases,  the  part  of  the  brain  before  alluded  to  as  being 
the  organ  of  cautiousness,  was  very  large. 

In  many  cases'  of  insanity  we  can  distinctlv  trace  the  disease 
through  various  stages,  whidi  illustrate  its  analogy  to  the  diseased 
of  other  parts.    At  first,  the  increased  activity  of  the  organ  of 
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cautiousness  Is  manifested  by  an  unusual  look  of  anxiety)  exagge«> 
rated  fearsy  and  other  marks  of  irritability.     As  the  disease  ad*. 
'  vanceS}  diese  fears  become  more  irrational ;  the  melancholy  sen- 
timent becomes,  as  it  were,  fixed,  and  is  associated  with  some  ma*', 
niacal  delusion  ;  the  patient  himself  is  even  conscious  of  a  change 
from  an  irritable  to  a  perverted  state  of  his  feelings.     The  organs 
of  digestion  now  appear  more  decidedly  disordered,  and  the  arte- 
rial action  in  the  head  is  hurried.     The  same  applies  to  other  orr 
gans,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  madness :  those  which  are  in 
nearer  proximity  seem  to  suffer  the  soonest,  as  it  were  from  the 
general  law  of  contiguous  sympathy.     Thus  we  find  the  Organs 
of-  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness'  fall  the  most  readily  into 
the  disordered  state ;  and  maniacal  fury,  and  a  destructive  dispo-^ 
sition,  alternate  with,  or  accompany  melancholy.    In  like  manner, 
as  the  eyes  and  nose,  the  mouth,  &c.  are  in  catarrhal  complaints 
affected  with  inflammation,  either  alternately  or  together.     Ano- 
ther circumstance,  which  seems  explainable  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion, and  tends  also  to  justify  me  in  regarding  these  kinds  of  insa- 
nity as  having  their  particular  seats  in  the  organs  alluded  to,  is,  that 
we  find  those  parts  of  the  head  which  are  most  contiguous  to  the 
deranged  Organs  become  most  often  affected  with  die  disease  in 
mania  and  melancholia.     In  these  diseases  the  ears  suffer  more 
than  the  eyes:  there  are  many  more  madmen  deaf  than  blind. 
Violent  fits  of  anger,  which  is  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  organ 
behind  the  ear,  have  caused  temporary  deafness.     Great  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  or  a  violent  flood  6f  tears,  has  sometimes  produced 
a  temporary  relief  from  melancholy  and  irritation,  wliich  can  CHily 
be  referred  tb  its  relieving  the  patient  from  the  fulness  of  the  ce- 
rebral vessels.    The  effect  of  wounds  of  the  occiput  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  cerebellum,  is  too  well  known  to  leave  a  doubt  about 
the  sympathy  between  the  exterior  part  of  the  head,  and  the  parts 
of  the  brain  under  diem.    It  is  by  contiguous  sympathy  that  we 
can  explain  the  e0ect  on  the  brain  of  excessive  venery,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  madness :  the  inordinate  action  into  which  the  cerebellum 
fct  arganum  amoris  phfsicij  is  called,  produces  an  irritable  and 
inflammatory  state  of  diat  organ,  which  is  extended  in  time  to  the 
organs  ol  the  cerebrum.    I  have  observed,  that  the  external  parts 
of  the  head  most  aflSscted  in  erotomania  are  the  parts  behind  the 
ears,  and  over  die  nane  of  the  neck,  where  an  inflammatory  state 
ishot  only  observed,  out  found  to  be  periodical.    I  could  produce 
numerous  other  cases  firom  the  notes  I  have  collected,  did  I  not 

'  I  am  compelli^d  to  use  these  terfxis,  do  others  having  been  establish^ 
whereby  to  designate  the  distinct  and  primary  affections  of  the  mind. 
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wish  to  avoid  the  odious  imputation  of  swelling  out  a  few  hast^ 
obsjeryations  into  a  bulkjr  volume. 

The  periodical  paroxysms  of  insanity  show  also  its  analogy  to 
other  diseases  of  particular  parts  connected  with  general  disorder^ 
Simple  disorder  of  the  bowelsi  headachy  and  general  irritability, 
accompanied,  perhaps,  with  some  local  inflammation,  have  oftea 
been  found  to  be  periodical.  Dr.  Mayo  has  noticed  in  insanity  ' 
the  periodical  ending  in  the  continuous  state,  and  then  being  cured. 
I  have  observed  the  same  of  fits  of  toothach,  and  other  local  affec* 
tions  of  particular  nerves. 

Lastly ;  the  success  of  the  lowering  treatment  in  insanity  tends 
to  establish  the  parallel.  Do  we  not  find  in  many  local  inflamma- 
tions, particularly  about  the  head,  that  by  our  first  producing  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  the  symptoms  abate,  but 
that  the  local  inflan\mation,  not  being  subdued,  keeps  up  the  irri- 
tation, the  digestion  goes  wrong  again,  and  all  is  as  bad  as  ever : 
recourse  is  then  had  to  antiphlogistic  measures  of  a  more  violent 
nature  ;  the  patient  undergoes  general  depletion,  and  in  time  the 
aflFected  part  and  general  health  get  wel)  togedier?  Is  not  this  of- 
tef^  the  process  in  insanity?  ^ 

Thus  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  both  in  the  symptoms  and 
tr^a^ent,  show  its  physical  nature,  and  its  analogy  to  other  dis- 
eases of  particular  parts,  accompanied  by  general  ill  health,,  liable 
to  periodical  retumsi  best  cured  by  alterative  medicines  and  de- 
pletion. 

Such  a  view  of  the  subject,  in  proportion  ^s  it  is  confirmed  by 
observation,  must  alter  the  practice  in  insanity.     Instead  of  being 
deluded  by  the  specious  appearance  of  amendment  under  the  tonic 
regimen,  or  of  omitting  medical  treatment  ahogether,  from  the 
apparent  incurableness  of  the  disease,  and  the  versatility  of  its 
symptoms,  we  must  proceed  steadily  with  the  lowering  plan.     As 
soon  as  the  first  doubtful  signs  of  the  disease  appear  in  the  period- 
ical paroxysms  of  unusual  irritability,  we  must  note  the    cir- 
cumstances before  alluded  to  as  denoting  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  heady  and  must  advert  to  the  state  of  the  abdominal 
viscera^    These  must  become  the  first  objects  of  attention,  since 
experience  has  shown  that  we  csmnot  expect  any  amendment  in 
the  nervous  symptoms  while  the  organs  of  digestion  remain  disor« 
dered.     If  by  alterative  medicines  the  healthy  state  of  these  func- 
tions be  not  effected',  or  if  the  nervous  syipptoms  do  not  subside 

'  See  the  Work  above  cited.  ^ 

^  Consult  SpurzLeim  on  Insanity:  Hall^  suria  Manie  Atrabilaire,  &•. 

&C.&C. 
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wi^h  (he  visceiraidUoidor^  «w>r9  actura  nieasHvee  must  fe  adoptcMl/ 
snch  as  stronger  cathartic  mediciottSy  repeated  bleeding,  Mid  absti*' 
tieiiqe/-  The  nunner  in  ^hkh  sucb.9eiieral  and  continued  dele- 
tion ai^tsiiatb^  <;.ure  of  loc^l  ififlaama^ion  remaina^iuikaown:  bvtV 
the.  balance,  of  action  in  the  aasftiiferoiM  system,  and  of  eKcitabifitv 
in  the  hxAxn  and  nerve%  Sieem  to  be.  restored  by  s«ch  means,  boUK 
in  ipadness  and  in  a  aun^efoui  train  of  other  nervous  mala^Kesw* 
The  obscurity  q^  th^  cauie  of  dieae  diseases  is  incveased  by.  die* 
^Qrigdipal  fits  in  which  they.  I^ppen,  many  of  which  occur  in  par- 
ticular seasons,  or  in  daily  and  monthly  paroxysms,  referrible  to* 
atmospherical  causes.  TuQ  fad^^t  however  ineipKcaUe^  aiQs  unde- 
niably trne,^  and  merit  general  attention.  These  periods  will,  in 
some  measure,  direct  the  conduct  of  the  physician.  We  m^iy  pre* 
pare  against  the  attack,  Qf  forcibly  break  the  chain  of  consecutive 
s^rmptoms*  At  the  monthly  periods,  too,  the  crisis  of  certain  forms 
of  disease  happen.  The^  ace  also  important,  as  it  is  injurious  to 
begin  certain  reniedies  just  before  the  critical  eiacerbation  of  many 
^orriplaints. 

Rational  views  of  the  physical  nature  of  insanity,  if  duly  acted 
on,  may  invalidate  the  charge  brought  against  the  practice  in  this 
4isQaser— of  making  gaols  ol  lunatic  hospitals;  of  treating  the  insane 
more  like  prisoners  t^aii  patients;  of  grouping  various  kinds  of 
madmen  together;  and  of  fulfilling  the  character  of  mad  houses; 
an  epithet  which  the  satirical  pen  of  some  continental  writer  has 
applied,  as  designating  houses  manifestly  ill  calculated  for  mad* 
qien. — These  errors,  dax^  partly  arisen  from  the  prevalence  of  a 
prejudice  that  insanity  was  the  disease  of  a  Being  essentially  dis- 
tinct, from  the  Body^  and,  therefore,  not  regulated  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  animal  life. 

The.  identification  of  the  mind  with  the. material  organs  is  not 
imtended  to  he  understood  by  this  allusion:  but  I  insist  on  the  dis« 
order  of  die  organs  as  the  cause  of  madness. 

I  will  not  pretend  either  to  defend  or  to  dispute  the  propriety  of 
the  nomenclature  used  for  the  organs;  but  it  serves  to  express  the 
distinct  faculties  of  the  mind,  whose  organs  have  been  named  ac- 
cording to  the  new  doctrine,,  the  principles  of  which  now  begin 
to  be  admitted  by  the  aJb^lest  {^ysiologists.^— *I  have  aUuded  to  the 

'  The  Case  winch,  being  related  to  me  by  a  foreign  physician,  first  suggest- 
ed this.opiaio^y  was  that  of  a  mftn  vrho^ after  ihe  ai^evative  plan  ahne  had 
failed,  recovered  of  a  bad  paroxysm  after  copious  bleeding  from  wounds 
which  he  repeatedly  gave  to  his  own  body.  .1  have  lately  read  of  two  simi* 
lar  Gases. 

^  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Spurtheim's  Plate  of  the  Brain. 
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general  principles  of  diis  theory,  in  order  to  aflbrd  a  more  extfn* 
sive  c^portunitir  to  tibose  who  have  the  care  of  the  insane,  to  in- 
restigate,  and  tnereby  to  confirm  or  to  confute  the  particulars.  I 
hare  myself  constantly  noticed,  in  examples  too  numerous  to  de« 
tail,  that  mad  persons  are  often  deranged  in  the  manifestation  of 
tfac^  passions  and  faculties  whereof  the  material  organs  (accord'^ 
ing  to  Gall's  and  Spurzheim's  division)  are  the  largest.  Wlule  I 
proceed  with  and  solicit  research,  I  do  not  pretend  to  enough 
knowledge  of  insanity  to  assert  positively  the  universal  application 
of  tl^s  theory.  But  facts  are  always  useful;  and  the  publication  of 
them^  by  ex(:iting  inquiry,  may  lead  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of  their 
causes* 
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XkE  ^eal  with  which  natural  fln^experimeotal  Philosophy  hate 
beeti  cultivated  since  the  Ume  of  Bacon,  has  enriched  the  fiuula  of 
experience  with  s^^fna^yjoiportfnl^difcovecMf  and  particulanrf 
that  the  great  end  6f  natural  Philosopny  is  no  longer  impeded  by 
want  of  means  for  its  establishment  upon  an  universal  basis  ipfUi* 
terioti,  accQU^g  tp  t|y«  design  fMi4  ti«tlQip»UM.  of  that  great 
man. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  survey  for  a  perfect  universal  induction 
in  this  depaifqpqnt  is  absolutdy  dliinitabl^i  9nd  O^ly'tP  be  a€Coni«> 

{dished  by  the  united  labor  of  all  men  in  all  ages ;  theiB  is  there- 
ore  no  danger  of  enquiry  being  exhausted ;  the  apprehension  is 
rather  that  physics  diould  obitnicti  their  x)wn  progress  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  particulars  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  too  narrow  and 
hasty  inductions  on  the  other. 

It  is  true  also  that  kno^k48f  -  4  pfMfpiori  thns  eminently  and 
successfully  investigated  in  our  own  times,  and  with  so  much 
honor  to  the  ingenious  researches  and  industry  of  the  modernSi 
must  furnish  the  particularr  for  the  geaeral<^cal  or  inductive  pro- 
cess, without  which  these  sciences  can  never  be  established,  in  har- 
mony with  experience,  upon  ground  universally  satisfiu^tory  to  the 
mind.  It  has  accordingly  iupplied  a  mass  of  materials  which  de- 
mands of  the  mind  some  principle  of  selection  and  rejection^  upcm 
which  it  may  be  reduced  to  ^i^nce  and  order,  its  exuberances 
lopped  off,  and  its  wants  discl6sed.  ^ 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  establish  isolated  sciences,  lior  ^hat 
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<mt  «ci€«ciD  iMhnkiiitei^  t6  mmyy  the  {iritidfrfe  of  nMon  u^^fitefi 
fiui^li  ndaiimatratkm  depetids  miivt  be  imfolctedi  cire  the  Wboi^.bddy 
lof  science  c^n  inove  in  conceit. 

:  All  science  (ev^nthttitf  the  exikn^h^itbg^dtod^^rid^^^  <^i^ 
in  the  mind,  and  to  become  perfeetfy  iegiliniatey  itiUst  be  cottfo^nia- 
ble  to  its  requisitions.  Every  attempt  however  to  erect  the  physi- 
cal sciences  upon  such  foundation  has  hitherto  failed^  and  conse- 
quently little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  the  external ; 
for  the  stores  of  particular  knowledge  which  we  possess  in  this  de- 
partment are  those  of  Natural  History  and  experience  under  the  . 
false  appellation  of  science. 

The  total  failure  of  the  ancients,  upon  this  ground,  owin^  to  the 
want  of  proper  materials,  has  brought  discredit  upon  their  more 
legitimate  philosophy ;  nor  have  the  attempts  of  the  moderns  to 
generalise  our  physical  experience,  and  bring  it  under  the  prescrip- 
tion of  reason  and  an  universal  theory,  notwithstanding  our  inconi* 
parably  more  extended  knowledge  of  facts  and  phenomena,  beei» 
by  any  means  successful. 

An  attempt  in  which  both  ancients  and  moderns  have  failed,  if 
not  presumptuous  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  natural  know* 
ledge,  is  at  least  difficult  and  hazardous  :  its  nature  indeed  admits 
not  of  entire  accomplishment ;  hence  all  we  can  fairly  hope  or  re- 
quire is  some  progress  toward  the  perfect  reconcilement  of  Reason 
witb  Experience,  while  every  attempt  that  supplies  a  new  light 
may  be  hailed  as  the  harbinger  and  incentive  to  a  better :  the 
greatest  obstacle  will  be  overcome  when  we  have  attained  the  right 
road ;  for  such  is  the  admirable  nature  of  truth,  that  we  no  sooner 
get  into  her  track,  than  new  lights  arise,  and  the  way  widens  before- 
us. 

In  such  attempts,  however,  the  distinctions  of  ancient  and  modem, 
and  the  prejudices  of  fashion  and  authority  are  to  be  discarded, 
that  while  we  adopt  the  discoveries  or  reject  the  mistakes  and 
mrors  of  our  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  we  may  neither  con- 
secrate their  illusions,  nor  extinguish  the  lights  they  have  set  up ; 
but  recognising  truth  by  its  grand  characteristics  of  unity  and  con- 
sistency, adopt  it  wherever  it  appear. 

The  following  Essay  aims  at  no  more  than  to  analogise 
those  particulars  of  posterior  exi>erience  which  coincide  with 
the  prior  requisitions  of  that  universal  theory  which  appeara 
to  us  upon  the  whole  to  embrace  facts  more  widely  than 
any  other,  to  indicate  where  experience  is  wanting,  and  to 
reconcile  the  discrepances  of  the  sciences  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether the  most  simple.  We  have  therein  claimed  for  the 
mind  so  much  of  the  labors  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  accords 
with  its  own  ground  or  requisitions,  independently  of  any  assump^ 
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previous  application  of  them  they  are  considered  as  purely  ikeore-- 
tic  or  scientific;  we  may  now  also  further  justify  or  confirm  our 
theoretic  distributions,  as  before  mentioned,  by  the  coincidences  of 
particulars  and  practice, 

§  4.  Now  the  essential  difference  of  Theory  and  Practice  is 
tbby  that  the  former  rests  upon  miversab  and  die  latter  upon  pur- 
ticulars,  whence  the  end  of  l^eory  is  ^e  bW;iQning  of  Practice ; 
and  as  there  is  no  absolute  Particularity  or  Universality,  we  may 
not  only  fix  both  Theory  and  Practice  arbitrarily  upon  any  point 
between  these  relative  extremes,  but  we  may  unite  them  with  the 
same  latitude.  Hence  the  arbitrary  and  various  foundations  of  accept- 
ed scieuces,  which  sprung  originally  from  the  imperfect  inductions 
of  practice,  and  particular  knowledge]|  an4  ih^  coDfoAin4iDg  therein 
of  Science  or  Theory  with  Art  or  Practice ;  and  hence  unavoida- 
ble anomalies  will  arise  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  latter 
sciences  with  the  stricter  arr^QgeoiClits  of  an  universal  the- 
ory. 

§  5.  And  since  particulars  are  infinite,  and  practice  depends  upon 
particulars,  while  our  knowledge  of  particulars  is  necessarily  very 
cppfinpdf  and  practice  is  proportional  t^^  this  kqftwledg<s,  it  fol- 
loMfs  also,  that  the,  practical  confirmations  of  theory  wijU  bepropor- 
^nabfy  limited  and  vastly  removed  from  complete* 
<^.§  6.  Under  these  views  therefore  of  harmonising  theory  with 
practi^ce^  and  reconciling  these  new  ^ecific  arrangements  with 
tbe^  corresponding  ackno wedged  sciences,  as  fiir  as  pur  means 
may' admit,  we  proceed  first  to  investigate  this  Puy  sic  A  i»  Scien^* 
C£^;  of  which  first  in  order  is  ,    ,.. 

CHEMiStTRY.  . 

§  7.  CRftMiSTiiY,  then,  is  that  Physical  Science  wbkb  cie^mN 
pehM6»^ihft  Aetiom^  Pamons,  tiitdJ^ects  ofMM^tmilSa^ 

'  §  8.  Now  it  has  befem  appearsd  that  Alt  Physical  Effect  is  dif 
rsault  of  an  origmal  Pbymd  Agent  end  PMent/  and  MAt B*' 
BiAL  Substance  is  known  only  in  Effect,  while  three  prinuH 
19  8tares>or  tM«bfioatioHe  of  niiatter  are  adaiilled)  und  no  moi^e  ^ 
die  SMtVJ,  or  Ibot  state  Jif  fuhstaacts  m  wUck  their  parts  in  spaee 
<Hibere  and  resist  oimti^^tke  Iffj^tiMr  or  v  that  State  in  irfiioh  Ae 
pfffts  eqmiiiH^le^  change  plftbe  i^procaHyet  Ao^/^mi  ikkElmh 
ikf  w  that  state'of  siibsiaiittbs  IB  vAMi  tbeirfMirtsrchiBmie  plaw 
aiid  repel  eaekx^llMrr  vlirtes  *etvateii€«^a 

1  Pamphleteer,  Vsl.  IX.  p.  leV^^U. 
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^  &f  The.PiQ^  cJcmfliU  i^f  9kmic  matter  on  ^ffee^  ar^  there- 
fore the  voi^Kfifsal  |Aljfioal  a^ent.  an4  patient,  producing  effects 
i linger  the  SoUd^  Li^iiid^  and  Elastic  forms  or.  stales;  and  into 
these  the  chemic  elements  of  both  aiiei^iits  and  moderns  may  be 
:resplfred«   ,  .... 

i  10.  The  element^  anciently  asisigned  to  matter  were  fomr, 

.iirey    air,   wat^r  and  .^arth.    These\are  under^tjood  by  the  mo* 

..derns  in  %  lit^ml  sense  as  denoting  the  four  distinct  simple,  mate* 

.rifil  substances,  vulgarly  so  called,  and  as  concurring  according  to 

the  anciepts  in  the  production  of.  all  material  bodies  ;  and  by  the 

practical  analysis  of  th^ne  elements,  modern  cHemiit^  have  resolved 

diem,  into.ap  indefinite  number  of.  radical  principles,  substances, 

or  elements  of  maUsen 

I  J 1:.  If  however  the  ancients  designed  origimUjf  to  denote  by 
theae  foi»r  lermis,  not  the  n^itter,  but  the  modes  or  fortn$  of  ^ubr 
,sta^e9,ipreferetice  is  .due  theoretically  .to  the  permanent  simplicity 
.of  the  AUoi^ilt  doptrine,hpwever  justly  in  n  practical  view. th^labom 
of  modem  Chemists  may  be  valued  and  admired;   ...       .    > 
J    §  je.  It  appetirs  d)en  that  the  chemical  elements  ar^  ^n  agent 
.producing  the  solid,    tiqilidy  wd  elastic    states  of  matter,  bf 
.the  concurrence  jof  9l  patient  or  re-agent,  anciently  deuominat^ 
after  thote^majterial  substanceil  in  v^hicb  they  ^re  most  apparent  :*^ 
Action  in  Fire,  Elasticity  in  Air,  J^ifui^ityjn  ff^er^mikd  S9r 
.Uditjf  in  J^art^f  the  last  aud  most  p^sfive  st^ite^  oir  form^  .of  mat- 
.ter*        '  ^f   .    '.     ,.•"'■•:..'     :  .  .  ^         •.■=•■     .         •         \  i 
y-  §  13.  Thus  in  these^Iemenlwy  forms  11i9Y0  is  a.  regular  gradation 
Sfqm  f^anivUy  through  Solidity,  Liquidity  aud  ;£la9tioity  up  to 
P¥^r^j(aivi(yj  at  th0  s^me  ^me  Ihesa  fpims  or  st^es  reciprocate; 
jthat  i9>rarQ  f^Hble  of  ebaqgipg  alates  ren^ipr^pally  by  the  vari»tioti 
pf  W^myr  auQ.r^  ^gen^yj^.tbiut  th#y  oomain  eaqh  the  g^m  of  the 
other.-  .'        .  .,  J 

.  .%  I*.  :ThMf  ifcj^tbft  eahibitioiirof'a  higlic)j#gme  of  Agency^  a«  by 
Tire,  &c.  ^Uattbi8aM«s,ii9kiib^«olid,  ftet^feecom^liquM^  h^ 
•fi  KtillJii^h^r  #|^»9y  ih^  b^<Me:elasifcic^  ^q.  :  for  these  atatet, 
as  before  observed,  aire  jaot  absdhUa  bMt«^^v.e^ 
,  ^  it^.  l^m}i}^m  Actim  audi -Pasaial^  are;  cognoacabk  only  in 
stke^QT:  wnc^tmm^^  fim  Chemital  .Ageiil;  aiai  Paiiei)t  can  ke 
idiscav.9red  int  tbm'ieieeta  alw^^  vil.is  c'eiir  t^cififore  th^ttie  mi- 
mary  principles  of  Matter,  or  thefihemicml  Elements^  miliar  eMM& 
4he  fAinjisemikl^f  4h(s  Cktmi^,  ^Immm  ikam  in^^Kone^mbi- 
i«iiJoii.'>.  ••••  •  ';-.  ..  •  '/L  ■-  u  .\  :..!,.  ■•  -    •  •:•    "..: 

I.  I  li&,:Thaalw^a«saAilio%wdthi^  a^tes  of  tha  Affmt 
W  Piatiioil,  pfunfeMtibeaeMlte  ^hd  markr  the  dt^viamna  of  Uat- 
misliy^-   We.will  thfirafi'iiei^Q^mUiM'Clieikiiftry  ^^^^^  to 

Solids,  to  Liquids,  and  to  Elastics. 
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§  17.  Firtt. — In  the  Chemistry  OF  Solids  tWPfijsicarpa- 
tient  may  be  considered,  according  to  tlieahove^  as  the  basis^  and 
M  effects  or  qualities  of  substances  in  the  solid  state  are  objects  of 
this  department  oJF  Chemistry.  • 

§  18.  Solids  are  in  their  primary  classes,  MetalUntj  Terrenej^zsA 
Saline:  and  to  these- all  compound  solids  may  be  reduced. 

§  >9»  First  in  the  solid  or  passive  extreme  of  Subiitances  are  tSe 
Metals,  which,  according  to  our  principle,  are  ^f  three  kinds,  or 
participate  of  our  three  eleinentary  forms ;  thns  we  have  Solidy  U" 
quid,  and  Elastic  Metals*  •  Of  tlie  first  it*  is  needless  to  give  an 
example  ;  of  the  Liquid  we  have  an  instance  in  Mercury,  and'df 
the  Elastic  in  Potassium,  &c:  while  each  of  these  is  capable,  m 
various  degrees,  of  chancing  states  reciprocally;  thus  Zinc  by  the 
action  or  concurrence  of  heat;  caloric  or  the  Agent,  first  Kquifies 
and  then  sublimes, — Mercury  by  '  the  addition  or  subttlaction  of 
this  agency  evaporates  or  becomes  Bcrfid,  and  Potas^m  (in  its 
natural  state  elastic)  by  di^  subtraction  of>  its  active  prittciple'  be- 
comes liquid,  or  fixed.  ^  -  '  *  ^  •  ^'  -  » 
§  20.  As  Metals  are  at  the  base  of  solids  'the  remotest  Effect 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  Agent*  with,  the  Patient,  it  is  probable 
that  all  substances  may  be  reduced  to  tlieqietaHic  form  by  the  Ab- 
straction of  that  which  cotistitutefr  their  activity  or  higher  order  in- 
the  gradatiot*  of  substandes.         •     •         •  '       .; 

§  21.  Second  i»  the  chemistry  of  SoMs  are  the  feAHTH^,  which 
though  less  examined  in  an  elementary  view,  practically,  are  snSt- 
cienUy  knowii  to  justify  oup  X^onsvdel'ifig  -diem  in'lioinddence  with 
this  system  as  of  three  primly  kiads^  vh.  Af'gillaceous;  Cateare^ 
ous,  and  Siliceous;  or  Atunbine,  lim^,  and  Sitex:  <  For  though  we 
have  other  terrene  «ub^nOe«  which  are- considored' primitive,  they 
are  by  no  meatis- so  well  distinguished  .as  tke  above,  and  rather 
specific  varieties  or  compounds  thereof. 

§  Q^,  Last  in  the  Chemistry  of  Solids  am  SriTLTS',  or  Salines^ 
which  are  of  three  kind%  Aeid,  JHkafine,M6  Neutral. 

§£3.  N£tJTRA.L'SAiiT»  divide  priiMilIy^ted^rding  to  theiir 
bases,  into  Metalline,  Terrenef-mA  Salimf.        '    ' 

^  24.  Alkaus  are  irfso  of  three  geneiil  lrinds>  the  Mmeral, 
Vegietable  and  Animal,  €|r  the  dry 'or  Solid,  the  deliquescent  or  Xfv 
^utW,  and  the  Volatile  or  Elastic;  inatanoed  in  Soda,  Potash  and 
Ammonia.^  ^•.      ..••■'»...    ,/nu  •  •    .'>^ 

^  i25.  Finally,  Acids  niay  also  be-  of  thrise  priin^  kinds,  the 
fixed  or  solid,  as  in  oxides,  the  Liquid^^  and  the  JE/6rs/tc,  as-in  cai^ 
boaic  acid  gas.  Or,  if  this  be  too  etttenatve^n/applicatioR'  of /the 
term,  the  liquids  oomnionly  called  Attkh  a^Oidiitiogulshabk  by  'the 
like  characters;  first,  the  fiked'o^^id&aani' sulphuric  ncid^itMti^^ 
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in  mineral  solids ;  the  liquid  or  deliquescent,  sueh  as  4he  Muriatic 
and  Nitric  Acids,  ^hich  abound  in  the  immense  liquid  body  the 
ocean,  and  In  Animal  nature ;-  and  the  elastic  or  volatile,  aucfa  as 
the  acetic  and  vegetable  Acids. 

§  £6.  Perfi^ction  in  the  distribution  of  Chemicals^  our  know- 
ledge of  which  is  still  imperfect  and  limited,  cannot,  however,  be 
reasonably  expected  in  these  first  approximations  of  individual  mat- 
ters to  universal  forms  :  coincidence  and  analogy  are  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 

'  §  27.  Secondly^  of  the  Chemistry  of  Liquids,  which  com- 
prehends that  Medical  state  or  form  of  substances  in  which  Che- 
mistry exhibits  its  principal  effects.  Solids  require  to  be  brought 
into  this  state  before  they  can  combine  or  exert  those  affinities  by 
which  decomposition  and  new  combinations  are  produced  to  inli* 
nity. 

'  I  28.  Tlie  Agent  or  Fire,  according  to  both  ancients  and  mo- 
derns, is  the  principle  of  fluidity  in  substances,  which  is  the  medial 
effect  of  the  Agent  with  the  Patient,  produced  in  its  lowest  degrees 
in  Solids,  and  in  its  highest  degrees  in  Elastics. 

,  %  29.  The  primary  classes  of  Liquids  are  the  OleauSf  AqutouSy 
and  Spirituous.  The  first  in  its  lowest  examples  as  in  Fat,  CKIs, 
Sec.  being  one  step  removed  from  Solidity,  and  the  last  in  its  high' 
est  examples  bordering  on  Elasticity,  as  in  the  Liquids  called  JEthers, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  being  both  volatilised  and  fixed. 

§  SO.  In  this  system  fVater  is  the  centre  of  chemical  substances, 
being  the  medial  of  the  medial  or  liquid  form,  and  it  is  of  natural 
substance  the  most  extensively  diffused,  and  probably  the  medium 
through  which  all  other  chemical  substances  are  produced.  Such 
at  least  is  a  very  ancient  chemical  doctrine  to  which  modem  disco- 
Vjeries  afford  much  support ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Water  performs 
a  grand  part  in  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  kingdoms. 

§  31.  To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  and  to  show  the  possibility  that 
two  simple  triform  element^,  the  Physical  Agent  and  Patient, 
neither  of  which  can  be  independently  exhibited  otherwise  Ihan 
intellectually,  can  produce  that  boundless  variety  of  substances 
which  Nature  and  Art  present  to  the  Senses,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  show  that  these  substances  are  resolvable,  a  posteriori  into  mere 
Action  and  Re-action,  or  an  Agent  and  Patient ;  and  if  this  can 
be  done  in  several  instances,  it  may  suffice  for  the  establishment  of 
a  theory '  which  reason  founds  upon  universal  principles :  and  it 
ought  to  suffice,  because  instances  and  individuals  are  infinite,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  grasp  of  man.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
to  be  done  because  the  analysis  of  sensible  substances  i  priori 
will  ill  satisfy  the  Chemist  and  Practical  Philosoj>h«r  wko  trust 
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fjtltft^Ae  jkebmof 'exp^iitfxeifi.'  Let  li^  ther«tbr«  show  tfiat 
expenmeiit  18  iB  stmt  agreement  with  reason  in  tkfs  respect; 

\'6%.  Water, nccofim^  to  the  secamte  exf>eriitteiits  of  Motlern 
Chemisls,  is  resolvable  iiito  two  elastie  fluids  called!  Oxygen  Gas 
&aA'Ifydr0ge»  Gm^  TlieBe  elastics^  aceording  to  thc^  same  au*^ 
thdittie  researdies,  ar^eadi  furdier  resolvable  into  ail  Jgeni  call- 
ed Calorie,  and  a  PtUieni  or  Base  dtstinguished  by  the  terms  Oxj- 
sen  sitid  Hy^hN^en ;  but  neither  tfie  Agent  Caloric,  nor  the 
Patient  or  Bases,  have  been  exhibited  otherwise  than  intellectuaHy,. 
excaspt  in  effeet  W  ^Sombination.  Accordingly  when  these  pritn 
oiples  or  eleaienls  ar»  disengaged  bj  combastion  of  the  Gases,  of' 
odierwise,  they  elude  our  senseflrtiti  they  enter  into  new  combiua" 
tions  Of  concorreDce  :  ittid  this  will  stand  as  one  proof  d  posteriori 
oi  the  heing  and  office  of  our  Agent  and-  Patient. 

§  33.  In  these  elasiics  we  have  two  secondary  substances, 
compbaad  of  inipereeptibt^  princif4es>  the  one  Oxygen  Gas,  the 
diher  Hydrogen  O^  by  the  union  of  which,  io  combustiod  or 
c^herwise,  is  re^compoaed  the  Liquid  called  Water;  and  by  the 
mere  concurrence  of  Air  and  Water  the  greater  part,  ifnot  t}ie 
^iiole,  of  modern  sin^ipte  substances  are  produced :  at  all  events 
fufficient  may  be  instanced  to  justify  our  theory. 

•  §  d4.  Tims  Vegetables  spring  up,  live  and  increase  in  pure 
Oases  and  distilled  Water,  and  in  their  growth  and  decay,  develop 
many  of  those  substansces  by  the  combination  of  which  otheilB  are^ 
produced ;  such  are  Carbon,  Earths,  Acids,  Alkalis,  Metals,  Oxygen, . 
ilydrog0».  Nitrogen,  Sulphur,  Oils,  Sugar,  Gums,  Resinsj  &c. 
An  eminent  instance  of  this  vegetable  chemistry  occurs  in  that 
apenias  oi  Alo^  or  Air*plant,  which  vegetates  independentfy  of 
8fdidsaMH«q[«sd«,  wUla  snapended  in  tlie  atmosphere  of  our  apaft- 
ownts,  growings  tnitltiplying,  and  mairttainitig  the  perennial  ver- 
dure smA  succulence  of  its  bulky  leirvies,  sustained  by  the  elastics, 
Ltgkr^  Heat  and  Air  alone^ 

.  1 3S.  AigiMii  iai  ankiM  nature  it  has  been  proved  that  Fishes 
will  live  and  grow,  aupported  simply  by  A\t  and  Water,  generating' 
\jmia  in  l^ir  booea  and  scales,  and  various  other  of  the  above' 
euibstances ;  and,  knowing  as  we  do,  that  Vegetables,  raised  alhiosf' 
;ei^r&ly  by  the  mere  concurrence  of  Air  and  Water;  support  the' 
life  and  growtfi  of  Animals,  we  have  reasonable  ground  for  deduc- 
ing the  origin  of  alt  Anitnal  subst&ncea  from  the  same  primitive 
demesits. 

§36.  Nor  is  it  in  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  kingdom:^  alone' 
that  evidence  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found,  the  Mineral  also' 
f^nb  concurring  testimony  that  even  the  Metals,  the  densest  of 
aoMd  sHbatanceci,  are  in  some  instances  the  resuU  of  vegetation,  and*^ 
therefore   ultimately  tracieable  through  th^  Liquid  and  Elastic 
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fpnnsii;  to^  the  cMcetnbk^,  but  not  percflptibb^  rfftwiiiilg  o£  lUtr 
Matter,  irequired  and  supplied  by  our  tbaciry.- 

J  37.  Finally^  as  Mineral  nature  on  the  other  band^  is  tbe  base 
support  of  the  Vegetable,  ais  the  Vegetable  is  of  the  Jmmal^ 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  there  are  a  boundless  gradation  and 
circttlatioB  of  all  physical  sobstancea,  ^nd  that  they  are  recipfo- 
cally  conveitible.^ 

§38.  Last  in  our  distributiGn,.  is  the  Chbmistry  op  Elas- 
tics. Of  £ia&tics  we  recognise  1.  Vapon,  or  substances  rendered 
plastic  by  the  external  or  free  agency  of  Caloric  ;  d.  Air  a  or  Gases, 
permaaendy  elastic  by  the  internal  or  co-agency  of  Caloric ;  and  3v 
if  we  err  not,  there  is  another  state  of  matter  yet  more  subtile  thanr 
Gases,  ip  which  the  Agent  exhibits  itself  in  its  simplest  coeabinations: 
or  coaction  with  the  Patient,  yielding  the  effects  of  Liglit,  Beat,  and 
Motion  ;  and  these  combinations  may  be  called  JEthereal:  or  Fiial 
Fluids.  Vapors,  iBrials  and  ^thereals  are  therefore  progressive, 
iu  the  chemistry  of  Elastics,  and  the  laat  the  apex  of  Chemical  and 
the  basis  of  the  organical  or  Vital  Sciences. 

§  39.  Of  Vapors  there  are,  those  of  the  Solid  Class,  or  dry 

*  Of  the  production  of  the  Metals  immediately  from  animal  and  vegetable 
snbstancesy  we  have  recent  proof  iu  the  fine  chemical  discoveries  of  the  bases 
of  the  alkalis,  &c.  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy;  who  is  also  disposed  "  to  regard 
the  Metals  as  compoundt  of  Hydrogen."  In  support  of  the  above  doctrine  it 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  Metals  are  found  in  all  Countries,  commonly* 
in. the  state  of  Ores, not  in  straulike  the  Earths,  but  in  the  fissures  or  ckfcs 
running  through  such  strata;  or  in  other  cases,  diffused  in  large  masses  of  aoi^ 
mal  and  vegetable  matters  brought  together  by  the  changes  and  revolutions 
whieh  the  Earth  has  evidently  undergone ;  as  evinced  by  the  metallic  fossils 
we  possess  so  abundantly.  It  is  also  experienced  by  Miners  chat  ores 
ab<Hiud  in  the  greatest  richness  at  moderate  depths,  whence  the  Metals  seem 
to  rank  among  the  products  of  nature  designed  for  the  use,— coafioed  w^ii| 
the  reach  of  Man,  and  by  no  means  coeval  with  creation. 

boubtless,  according  to  this  doctrine,  nature  requires  for  the  production 
ofa  small  quantity  of  Metal^  a  very  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter, 
liad  to  the  production  ofvegeUiblesukstances  abundance  of  water: — ^a  small 
portion  of  Water  comprises  volumes  of  air; — au'  resolves  into  immieasurabk 
expansive  powers. — ^The  [)ower  of  the  Creator  is  infinite ! 

He  has  accordingly  assigned  to  our  system  unbounded  space,  and 'placed 
the  Sun  as  His  Agent  in  the  centre; — the  immense  region  of  Air  which  sur- 
rounds OS  exceeds  the  ocean  in  bulk  as  much  as  a  drop  of  water  is  exceeded 
i^jf  tlie  airs  which  compose  it :  to  v^etables  He  has  sujpplied  the  Ocean^ 
|ind  to  the  comparat^ively  amall  portion  of  Metals  the  Earth  eontaios  as  the 

{produce  of  Ages,  Ke  has  yielded  an  adequate  source  in  the  successive  producr 
ion  and  deeay  of  organised  matter  upon  our  globe :  to  the  interior  of  which 
We  may  assign  that  Physical  Patient  or  principle,  presuined  by  reason  tO 
tOQcur  with  the  Jgent  in  moving  the  planetary  Bodies  and  in  producing  all 
Ihe  chemical  phenomena  of  Nature. . 

,   *  This  accords  wi&  the  doptrine  anciently  taught  by  Anaxagoras,  tfi^ 
master  of  So€rates# 
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vapors,  vfkence  SiibliiDatioii  ;  those  of  the  Liquid  class,  or  humid' 
vapors,  whence  Distillation ;  and  those  of  the  Elastic  class,  or 
latent  solutions  of  Solids  and  Liquids  bj  Elastics,  whence  the 
moisture  of  a  clear  Atmosphere,  Steam  at  a  high  temperature,* 
Effluvia,  odors,  &c. 

^40.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Gases,  or  permanent  Elastics,' 
involves  the  medial  and  principal  place  and  products  in  the  Che-' 
mistry  of  Elastics.  Of  these  we  have  the  inflammable  or  Hydrogen 
Gas,  and  that[by  which  flame  and  fire  are  maintained,  or  OxygenGas, 
There  are  also  otfiers  of  an  intermediate  and  compound  nature,  aH 
of  which  agree  in  their  resolvableness  into  Caloric  or  an  Active 
part,  and  a  Base  or  Pamve  part ;  the  variety  of  the  original  Agent 
and  Patient  will  therefore  determine  that  of  the  Gases.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  tiie  manner  in  which  these  new  and  admirable 
results  of  diis  Science  may  be  produced  from,  and  enter  the  coq^ 
slitution  of,  solids  and  liquids. 

.  §41.  Finally,  the  Chemistry  of  Ethereal  or  Vital 
FLUIDS,  comprehends  those  subtile  matters  which  are  called  Elec« 
trie.  Magnetic,  and  Nervous  fluids,  &c.  the  chemical  effects  of 
which  are  comprised  in  the  terms  Light,  Heat  and  Motion.  Expe« 
rience  is  so  recent  in  this  sublime  department  of  Chemistry  as  hardly 
yet  to  have  furnished  particulars  sufficiently  wide  aod  various  for 
a  base  to  its  universal  relations;  yet  even  here  we  are  not  destitute 
of  coincidence* 

§  42.  Thus  we  may  consider  ^thereals  as  of  three  kinds  or 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  original  states  of  Matter  ;  first, 
Magnetic,  in  relation  to  the  SoUd,  pervading  the  Globe ;  secondly. 
Galvanic f  or  Animal  Electricity  in  relation  to  the  Liquid,  to  which 
belong  the  Nervous  and  Muscular  fluids  ;  and  thirdly,  the  Electric^ 
in  relation  to  the  Elastic,  permeating  the  Atmosphere,  See. 

§  43.  Again  jSlthereals  resolve  each  into  two  principles  or  states 
called  Positive  and  Negative,  &c.  denoting  their  Active  and  Re-ac- 
tive, or  Passive  powers.  Thus  the  Electrical  fluid  has  been 
proved  of  two  kinds  or  states  termed  Plus  and  Minus,  Vitreous 
and  Resinous,  Positive  and  Negative,  8cc.  The  like  of  ^the 
Galvanic,  while  in  the  Magnetic  these  states  or  principles  have 
been  called  Poles,  but  which  in  each  case  might  be  with  equal 
propriety  denominated  Active  and  Passive,  and  objectively  the 
Agent  and  Patient y  which  in  coincidence  with  our  original  Phy- 
sical Agent  and  Patient  are  perceptible  or  efficient  only  in  union 


'  This  evidently  harmonises  with  the  admirable^  demonstration  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  <*  that  all  bodies  capable  of  entering  into  chemical  com* 
bination  have  opposite  electrical  energies.*^ 
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I  44-Tb^8  ^®  b^ve  arrivec)  at  (hat  original  4g;^^  ,^^  ^ati^fU 
frgm  which  yre  departed,  and  find  th^n^  tQ  be  i^e  principlea  ^f 
aetherea)  or  vital  fluids  \vbicb  ar^  last  in  the  sqiepce  oif  che* 
biv$try^  and  th^  ppint  of  upipn  with  that  scie^^Q  of  organic  nature 
iK^hich,  for  want  of  a  better  term^  w^  call  pqtanjf^ 

§  45.  In  retracing  Chemistry  from  this  point,  it  should  appear 
that  JEthereals  are  the  principle  of  MreaU^  as  the  latter  are  of 
liquids;  and  so  on  to  substances  ^h^  most  passive  and  inert: 
a  view  well  meriting  experimental  inquiry/ 

I  46.  Qut  if  it  be  objected  that  ve  baa^  ficqommof^ated  things 
tQ  our  Thepry,  tl»at  complete,  experimental  proof  i$  waiuing  to 
confirm  it,  and  that  it  differs  widely  from  th^  received  Theories 
fieduced  froip  accurate  experioientSi  l^t  it  be  noted  : 

I  47.  That  all  Theory  consists  but  of  relations  of  a  |;eperal  or 
universal  |Lind|  with  which  particulars  agr^e ;  that  particulars  or 
individuals  are  infinite^  ^nd  experiments^  however  numerous  and 
extensive  with  regard  to  any  individual,  are  still  but  partial,  and  to 
t>e  demonstrative  of  a  Theory  they  ought  to  be  universal,  which  is 
jium^nly  impossible ;  and  t)iat  no  gieneral  or  particular  Theory  ca^ 
b^  tf ue  which  is  not  part  9f  the  true  universal  Theory. 

^  Of  ^hereals  the  Electric  is  the  highest  iu  order,  and  wq  hold,  that 
no .  electrical  ip^tter  c^u  be  .obtained  unless  Air  be  present ;  that  the 
tlir  esseatial  to  the  development  of  Electricity  must  be  free  from  mois- 
fWA ;  tY&kt  by  the  dischasge  of  an  electrical  imll  or  battery,  by  bf  inging 
into  ^ijii^D  tlile  p^fijtivf  aad  f^eg/Ettive  priw^ples  which  have  been  coTle<>- 
4ed  pr  separated.  Air  ^  re-produced  op  fon^<nicd ;  that  cultqary  ^e,  like 
t^'e  eleclrical,  results  from  a  aecomposition  of  Ain^  the  Srst  chemically, 
iKa  latter  mechanically^  and  are  attended  by  similar  phenomena  of  light, 
lee ;  that  friction  win  predUce  culinary  ^re,  and  fire  or  h«at  will  develop 
pi^f fixity;  thai:  in  aliiii^t  nil  chanNP%&  and  mechanical  oporations»  ^r 
IS  decomposed  and  Electricity  disengased ;  an^  tJtvit  the  Atmosphere  it.- 
SqIG  which  is  in  perpetual  motioii  and  friction,  always  exhipits  sign^  of 
Electricity ;  accordingly  the  cases  are  numberless  in  which  it  discovers  it- 
self to  a  sensible  Electrometer.  Air  is'  inhaled  and  exhaled  by  Animals 
•isd'Vegttahles^  tbeNerviss  and  Muspbs  gentiale,  conduct^  aad  operate 
hjf  whfit  ha^  beeM.t^n^ed  nervous  Qqid  a^d  aQii^al  spirits,  and  the  pfrve^ 
9^n4  musqjes  are  pQw.^rful)y  afifefitjd  })y  the  elecjric  afid  oj^lvapii  fluids. 

All  these  and  many  other  considerations  which  we  omit,  render  it  higfi- 
}y  pit^baMe  that  athebeals  are  the  elements  of  the  airs  or  gases,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  decomposition ;  that  their  difference  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
aiis  deopa\poffed;  t)»at  the  fricttioii  af  the  Xieotxici^  lli)bVer  in  4i>  ^riay 
b?  sufficient  for  its  decomposition  and  the  d^el^pmi^nt  of  tts  ^leotrica^i 
principles ;  and  that  air  is  produced  or  recomposed  in' electrical  discharges, 
as  is  also  evinced  by  toany  experiments,  and  by  the,  currents  of  air  which 
lucHteA^htning. 

,  Whea  we  oensidar  theinrnMuse  quantitias  of  that  we  Aiisor  Gaoas  requi- 
site to  constitute  a  small  portion  of  Water,  we  shall  not  wonder  if  more  extra- 
endinary  proportions  of  asthereals  are  required  to  engender  a  small  quantity 
oiAir;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  powers  of  these  pri^aciples  aad  the  im- 
mense Atmosphere  sttNicKiiidmg  our  Glebe,  we  shall  f<Mrm^  a  sublime  concrp- 
tionof  theiotent  sowers  of  nature^  aafiaif^DttdaaAf  the  Omnipotence  of  Gq4.! 

VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXIX.        I 
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§  48.  For  these  reasons  the  present  must  not  be  tried  bj  any 
Theory  founded  on  Experiments  instead  of  Universal  Reasonj  for 
such  is  itself  but  presumed,  because  Experiments  are  not  Demon- 
strations, but  only  Illustrations  and  presumptions  of  Theory ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  if  our  llieory  be  conformable  to  reason^  and  free  from  in- 
congruity with  facts. 

BOTANY. 

^  41).  The  second  Physical  Science  termed  Botany,  com- 
pietiends  all  that  in  Science  which  belongs  to  Vegetation  or  the 
orgnmsation  of  Matter. 

\  50.  The  inorganic  substances  of  Chemistry  are  the  basis  ami 
support  of  the  organic  productions  of  Botany,  or  all  Vejgetabl^ 
nature;  and  these  latter  in  their  turn  become  the  foundation 
and  support  of  all  Animal  or  sensitive  nature. 

^51.  What  the  Polypi  are  in  animal  nature  the  Fungi  are  in 
Vegetable  nature ;  the  one  is  intermediate  between  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  kingdoms,  the  other  between  the  Vegetable '  and 
Mineral  kingdoms, — the  links  by  which  they  are  respectively 
connected. 

§  52.  As  chemic  matter  requires  to  be  elaborated  by  Vegetalion 
before  it  can  become  the  food  or  support  of  Animals,  Vegetation 
is  the  mean  by  which  Sensitive  being  is  united  to  the  Material.      ' 

§  53.  Botany  therefore  takes,  in  Physics,  the  relation  ^f 
Medium,  and  participates  of  its  two  Extremes ;  accordingly 
Botany  is  allied  to  Chemistry  in  respect  to  the  soil  and  mattet 
of  vegetables,  and  to  Medicine  or  animal  science,  in  respect  to  their 
organisation  and  functions. 

§  54.  Hence  Botany  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  or  sub- 
ordinate Sciences ;  the  first  respecting  the  Chemistry  of  Botany^ 
or  the  Principles  of  Vegetables ;  the  second  respecting  the  relations 
trf  Vegetables j  their  Genera,  Species,  8cc.  or  particular  Botany  ; 
Mod.  the  third  respecting  vegetables  as  ends  or  purposes,  or  Medical 
JBoiany ;  together  comprehending  the  matter,  form  and  functions 
of  Vegetabfos. 

^  55.  To  the  £rst  of  these  belongs  Agricultdrc,  .&c:  re> 
gnrding  the  Matrix  or  Sot/,  the  Pabulum,  and  the  products  pf 
Vegetables. 

^  66.  Accordingly  Soils  or  the  matrix  of  Vegetables, coaakt  of 
the  various  substances  of  Chemistry,  bat  principally  of  die  Earths ; 

'  it  is  to  be  desired  that  custom  should  authorise  the  substitution  of  the 
term  vegetal  for  vegetable^  whether  used  as  noun  substantive  or  adjective  > 
for  if  the  terms  ammat  and  mii^ral  be  more  proper  than  mnimuhte   an 
minerabie,  then,  by  a  correct  analog,  vegetaiis  more  proper  than  vegetakt  • 
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^«iice:we  ha¥e  primarily  in  agriculture  the  Calc^reom  or  Cba/ky 
soil f  ike  Jr^Uaceoui  or  Cla^y  and  tbe  Siliceous. or  Sandy  s&it^ 
and^secondfuily^  tbe  Marfysoii,  composed  of  qlaj  and  chalk ;  .(b<a 
Jjoamy. soi\f  composed  of  sand  and  day,  and  (nipre  (arely)  a  sqU 
compos^  of  chalk  and  sand;  but  soils  in  general  consist  of  a  mixi- 
iure  of  tbe « above  three  primitive  Ear^s,  and  the  best  in,,qertain 
harmonic  proportions. 

§  57.  it  is  not  however  to  be  understood,  that  Soils  exist  in  'i\m 
absolute  simfriioity  ;bttt  only   that  they  are  thus  relatively  dis- 
tinguished, since  they  are  compounded  with   all   the  substances  6f 
nature,. and  in  boundless  .variety  adapted  to  the   suppprt  of  die. 
various  vegetable  tribes.  s 

§  58.  Tbe  Pabtdum  of  vegetables  involves^  the  Solids,  Liquids,  . 
and  Elastics  of  Chemistry;  of  the  first  are.  Manures,   Mineral, 
Vegetable  and  Animal;  of  the  second.  Water,  medial  and  principal 
in  V^etation ;  and  of  the  third  Airs,  Light  and  Heat,  by  which  Ve-  •. 
gelaUes:are  actuated.  . 

^  d9«  And  of  the   Products  of  >  Agriculture  are:  tbe  various 
aliments,' drugs  .and.  materials,  which  sustain  the  life,  growth  and 
vigor,  restore  the  health,  or  contribute  to  the  convenience, enjoyment.^ 
and  well-being  of  the  animal  frame.     So  mncbr  concerning  the 
rChemistry.of  Botan>v  or  the  beginning,  means  .and  end.  of  Agri-  • 
culture,  ... 

§  60.  SeeondIy>  of  jAerelatians.of  Vegetables,  or,PARTicuLAR 
Botany,  to  which  the  term  has  been  almost  entirely  confioed^V 
which  is  medial  and  principal  in  this  department  of  Physics. 
Vegetables  have  been  distinguished  into^  Herbs,  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  each  of .  these,  into  /^rbaceous,  flowerings  and  fruit-hearing ; 
it  is^true  also  that  every  individual  plant  may  be  consideredl  ^s 
possessing  each  of  these  latter  distinctions,  which  are  but.  relative 
to  the  supereminence  of  its  foliase,  its  flowers,  or  its  fruit. 

§  61.  And  thirdly,  orVegetsiole  Physiology,  or  what  we  haye 
termed  Medical  Botany,  ajs  relating  to  the  Anatomy,^  Organi- 
sation and  Propagation,  Life  and  Growth  of  Vegetables  ;  a  ^cienc^a 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  without  a  name.  Vegetables. however^are 
in  this 'view  distinguished,  externally,  into  Root/  Stem  and  6ran.cl;i- 
es,  and  internally,  or  organicallyf  into  Bark,  Ligneouis  Fibre,  and 
Pitn,'  each  perhaps  furnished  with  peculiar  vessels .  and '  tlui^, 
destined  to  the  various  offices  of  the  ve^elabl^  econoipy*^ 

\  Yet  this  is  more  properly  Pjlfro/ogy,  or  the  natural  Aufor^,|than  the 
$cifnce<^f  y^get^bW.  nature^  llMuigh  subject  to  the  same  analogy ;  such  alsqis 
Zfktiogy  with  respect  to  Animar  nature,  and  Minerdo^  with  respect,  to 
Mineral  nature,  lo  the  three  grand  divisions  ofNiTUBAL  History. 

^  Such  analogy  to  the  organisation  apd  functions  of  animals  is  rendered 
extremely prohable,  by  the  observations  and  experiments  of  many'  emine*nt 
Natarsditttau'  '  •      n 
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^  6d.  Bttt  hi  vcflpect  Hotte  ydtftimt.  t^gtaimiaii  Mdl  ^ 
tlM  of  ¥)e|etable»,  ire  iiiffii  fhe  mom  iUus^iDiiB  diMimioai  of il» 

mal9,  and  UtrmaphSniiitf^'^AtiAvty  Bmwtm  wii  Neuter^  Doci;  « 
Sjfutem,  bow«ver  admifliUey  linto  wliick  mm  «etd  not  cuter,  4giMR<it 
«  the  ofinion  of  its  celebraled  AtHkmr^  ^^ffaac  4iwne  b  Miaiher 
and  more  natural  method  or  nature's  system,  «i»oh  «»•  AcuU  iH- 
ligemlj  eHdettfour'to^ttd  oin*^ 

4  ^«  ^'^  1**^  Vi^taMe  nature  "Mrg^  iippn  Jlnioial  Mlm ; 
Ihegr  are^likc  semal  and|;enerati«e  ;*«HlK«etdcf  eadittonU^  4ii 
fiib4ucifif|r  it$  kinri^  in  «ll  tlicitrj|«iii«lia»';-*4ie  Oflbnring  itwiiiym 
m  each  its  immediate  Parent,  yet  bears  anininiteiAveGiity  ^  *fca- 
tare,  so  that  neiiber  Phmt  «ar  Animd<Ki«ls«nct  in  itaMseoAlance 
.t»  anolhert  lienoe  in  each  <he  Ibttndalieii^  <he  iBultiire  madim- 
tpnaiwment  •of  the  race :  nor  is  ^  line  «irbieh  aefaraCes  Vegeldbfe 
4rem  Animal  jwlare  dislingwisbaiUe ;  "ef  svhieh  the  Vukjpmi  mtd  se- 
veral 2^phyte  aquatic  productions  are  remarfciihie  ypaofc  :-*JMdiiyi 
^Am  gradation  shrougboat  ibe  umvesse  from  the  lowest  Msftter  to 
itfae  highest  Mind  are  s*  AmAymmkeif  «•  to  vafwre^iglhtof  Mwe 
ithm  4HHiian  'Mniteaess  to  distinguish. 

§  !64.  Upon  the  tmhole  too  iside  hsn  Imn  auppKed  inmike  ftm- 
•liciAars of  nattnre  inlhie  Hte|wrfmrnr,ito eatabliih Stsacwnoe iii|ioii 
universal  principles  ^  we  leave  it  therefore  to  experience  to  wnisliy 
<his  ^drfckncy,  ooalettt  fflr^the  yreegat  ahaf  olwiwais  of coinct- 
denoe  oppoeeaiottr  progress/ 

I  ^5.  Last  of  the  Physical  Sciences  is  MEDrcnvB^  or  toonics, 
wMcli  comprehends  all  Animal  nature^  as  Botaqy  does  tHe'Tegeta- 
bkf  and  Chemisti^  the  Mineral  or  material  nature. 

^  66.  As  Chemic  nature  yields  mattesi  the  liase  and  supg^ort  of 

Tegeta1>les^  so  Botanic  n^rf  life  yields  Vegetables  the  base  and^u||pe^t 

of  Animals;  together  compreli^din^tbeXhreelcitigdoQisof'Natiire, 

"universiilly  admitted  "by  Natural  P^o^opbers^  called  the  Mineral, 

^y^etable  and  Animal  IQn^ddnis,  and  (he  whole  circle  of  Phjdics, 

or  Tf atural  Philosophy. 

§^7.  Organisation  and  Propa^srtioa  dis^guish  Vegetables  frpfo 
Chemicals  ;  'Sensation  and  Volition  distinjgui^  Animals  from  Ve- 
getables; but  while  we  admit  these  distmctions  in  Physics,  they 
nro(BOt  absolute,  but  relative  dMreft>etngmenchscinieipaBtici})a- 
ti<m  of -the^her ;  hence  thens  at^'t  CftiMfieoi/'or  flMtteris(l,'aflfd  a 
Ftgetable  or  oi^anic  nature  in  jfninUd  n^re. 

!  Much  hfipets  ^scit^  thi^  the  repent  ii^njcms  /es^arcbes  pi  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.  aud  others,  will  pr^  lQQglH:Ul^  tp%h%  Jtbe  tnt? jiejser9l  jrelatiops 
of  the  vegetable  economy,  *and  supply  a*hiatu8  out  top  evijj^nt  .ib  the  Ph|r- 
sical  sciences.  ^ 
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Ikim  boMfi  wd  Stotids  thtlr  wbiob  it  priiKStpal  Hi  thw  vhmioal^ot 
substantive  nature ;  in  their  ciffaulating  tJ^iM§  ibtli  wbicb  i*  p9Ur 
^i|Mt  in  tbeir  vcobtaiivb  aature^amliu  retpiraiiotn  au4.^0tal 
MtfhpQT  ISfaWlica, tfaat  iidHdi  b imnciptl  i*  thtir  Ajm  im^al  «atttM^ . 

%  ti^  Coitsichitd:  VBttBYATi^ELY,  aajoiak  ere^  produced  »«»v 
J9eti^  in  thf?ir  lilt«  kinda  in  eMUeae  anQeeeaidn  ;  ^-^Ae  wbole  iplMiMlk 
tipii»iaMtie^  6wn$  ile  growth  tod  iMiliM«<»  fMM»  esderualii^  eiWI 
6iaU>  ihejr  frootify  aetualij. 

§  70.  Finally,  in  their  Animal  or  propernature  they  haK^tblM 
Sgi«lQQi9  vfifh  \An  carrei|H>iirdeMe^ ;  tbe  I^fmpk^tic  or  Ab^orbeiit 
4iileiii,  the  S0Vfguif0rmm  on  B1q(m|-?^m&1  losv^mp  %nd,  tfae  Np^am 
«  Septnim  99Bttmp  uk  iNbkii^  by  ibe  foMiNMOc^  of  th«  ¥byiimk 
Jlf^ti  and  P«tMl,  eU  die  fiuiQtiQ0»end  pknoomeaa  of  aoiflial  iwri 
Iwenre  fMroduotd  audi  tuateiiied.; 

%  31.  Thn  cbe»M  oi  mterinl  pm^  of  awneb  «wen  itA  btiRi^ 
pewilb.  mtA  cMtiiMWttce  lo  tho  m«cf>tip»  of  ibpso  JPomi^  9«bi*(|iEi 
mM  mhkh  hwre  beep  ekborated  hf  VeyHalaM  (ibe  food  ol  a>l  AAPi? 
«dip  being  medietelgr  oi  Miiuid)ald(y  tbir  pro4««o  of  Veaiit^tioo^>; 
the  substances  thus  received  as  food  are  assimilated  bj[  tbo  tsoMW- 
stueeiof  tn  Jgmi,  micb  90  ia  aflbrdei  b}^  tbo  Air  v^n^i  ^.^i- 
mAs^  Aootidbigl}!  it  baa  k^m  dewnmbi^  by  AnatomisU  that  4 
yMioo  of  tho  Abwevt  ol  AommIs  br  takan  up  by  tjio  U«t^i4ft  9( 
tbo  lumphaiic  Syainoa  aoA  received  inAo  the  Bimk  ^^d  thaii  Mm 
Bkod.  pasang  into  tbo  Lungi^  by  dtecooipoeilwm  of  tbo  Air  ^e^ 
#r«d,  tabeo  (nm  k  ka  oclm  or  oayeqioua  pan,  iibfM^e  Iho  hmU, 
ymiMmmy  muA^tk  anilifoof  AoiflMia^  and  furtber,  Oratj  pmsm 
into  the  Brain,  the  Nervous  System  is  invigorated  by  the  $Q9^i^ir 
yirotfs  .•  how  otherwise  than  by  the  secretion  of  Active  Powers  r 

(72.  In  further  con^mation  of  this  doctrine  let  us  consider  the 
ildive  aud  Pa^^tve  fM^ctioQs  of  ^ach  of  tbes^  Animal  lutein? ; 
4il4&«toftb^Iflfiftp]i4TK  mA^&q«.B9nt  Si^^TBAf^^  TbeAV 
■tfbiuM^  ^hit^  pervade  tbe  wholo  A>»unal!  SyHem,  appeas  to  have 
a  jPossfveoflSce  in  the  reception  of  the  nutriment,  &c.  of  Animalsyl^ 
tl?  Lacteal;,  ^nd  9,n  Jtctiv^  office  in  the  re-absorption  and  evacuation 
9f  tb/9^  d^l^^riaui^bvuQorf^  of  tb« Anunal  frame  by  the  Lymfrfiiatii^.  . 

Thiaappefra  to  bo  tbe  lowest  of  tbo  three  functions,  by  which 
llioaMilter  of  Aonoafe  is  wreugbt  and  assi»tliated>  and  thai  whi<b<  is 
cptrementitions  evi^cuated*  its;  orgaps  appear  to  be  transfused 
(I^I^A)gjt|qvt;tbQ  wbolQ  vaaculsir  ?ud  fibrqus  structure  &091  th^  inteati- 

^  Anbuats  ar?  distinguished  as  they  belong  to  l^e  three  resions  of  Eiuth, 
Ahn^  and  Water,  mta^ox^  ^*^^i  ErsAer;— kinds  suftcfciptly  $9^nct^  and  ytt 
aet  Asolutely fanited,  of  wh!d(  ^e  Aniph)bn  Are  examples;  a^r  yet  ex^ 
clusively  depei^nt upon  thmrpeemfiir dements;  earib,  sir  and  water  behig 
alike  essentia)  to  each. 
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Ikel  ^iiefailtraue^tvMlie  Epidertnis,  between  which  them  is  a  remark- 
able  eiMnent  or  coBcurrence.  Updo  the  whole,  however^  this  sy^ni 
is*  Passive  in  relation  to  the  following. 

'  ^'73.  i^gain^  the  Sanouifbrovs  System,  more  effectiially 
enquired  into,  and  its  offices  better  authenticated  than  those  of  tl4 
former,  is  acknowledged  to  be  Active  in  its  arteries,  in  which  &e 
blood  is  charged  with  Active  influence,  and  Passive  in  its  veins^ 
in:  which  the' blood  is  deprived  of  its  Active  part,  and  perhqpa 
charged  with  Passive  matter  for  emission,  or  new  concurrence  in 
^  Lungs. 

^  §74.  Finally,  the  Brain,  the  root  of  die  Nervous  System, 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum,  which  con- 
join and  form  the  Medulla  Spinalis  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  and 
every  nerve  of  the  Animal  System ;  throughout  wiiich  '  the  nerves 
are  distributed  in  pairs^  having  two  offices,  the  ode  of  an  Actwe 
lOnd  with  the  Muscles,  the  otim-  of  a  Passive  kind  with  the  Organs 
of  Sense  ;  the  one  producing  voluntary  motions,  the  other  in  re- 
ceiving sensible  impressions  :  from  all  which  it  appears  that  the 
three  Animal  Systems  correspond  in  their  two*fold- Active  and 
Passive  offices.* 

'  §75:  To  each  of  these  systems  the  Creator  has  assigned  dia- 
tinet  regions  or  abodes;  to  the  Mervous  system  the  Head;  to  the 
Sanguiferous  the  Breast,  from  which  the  principal  Lymphatie 
organs  are  separated  by  a  strong  men^brane,  which  confines 
them  to  the  Abdomen  beneath ;  while  each  is  diffused  throughout 
the  whok  Animal  structure,  whence  the  muscles  are  composed  of 
the  filiaments  or  branches  of  Nerves,  Blood^esseb  md  Z^n^- 
phatics.^  .  ..  .  I  .  .  ..i  I  •.  .  '     . 

.  7  As  the  Blood  exists  in  the  Animal  structure4n  two  opposed  states,  veiiout 
knd  arterialf  SO  the  peculiar  substailce  of  the  Brain  transfused  through- 
bnt  the  nervous  system,  exists  in  two  stated,  meiiUlary9Xkd'iineriium$;  ana- 
logous to  which  are  perhaps  thellympA  and  CAy/e  of  the  Xympbatici  sys- 
tem. 

'  ^  To  this  analogy  belongs  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  human  tem- 
perament and  character ;  thus  the  subject  in  whom  the  Nervous  system  pre- 
dominates, is  distinguished  hy  mental  capacity,  the  frequent  concomitant  ofa 
feeble  frame ;  he  again  in  whom  the  Dlood-vessel  system  predoaaioates  is 
distinguished  by  bodily  strength,  active  powers,  and  a  san^ne  temptramtadt 
\\tfXt  marked  by  power  of  mind ;  whil^  he  in  whom  there  is  a  predominance 
cAxhe,  absorbent  system  is  characterised  by  %emual  inclinations^  equally  iuimi-. 
ral  to  the  fiiqulties  of  mind  and  body;  Thus  the  source  of  mental  capaci^ 
belongs. to  the  head,  that  of  corporeal  power  to  the  ckestf  and  that  of  sensuaU- 
ty  to  the  abdomen.  As  however  no  subject  exists  without  either  of  these^sa 
ail,paFtake  of  U^e  influence  of  ^h,  whence  the  infinite  diversity  of  ^empera^ 
n^ut  and  character  by  which  human,  nature  is  distinguished. 
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.  §  7Q.  Thus  the  corporeal  nature  of  AoiiDals  io  general,  and  of 
Man  in  particular,  is  in  yistematic  harmony  with  univerutl  nature ; 
and  not  only  does  it  harmonise  in  system,  but  in  progress  also ; 
thus  the  I^mpAa^ic  system  and  Chemical  nature  are  first  developed 
and  matured ;  the  Blood-vesiel  and  Vegetable  nature  of  animals 
next ;  the  NervQUs  system  being  last  in  the  exhibition  and  perfection 
of  its  functions 

§  77*  So.  much  concerning  the  corporeal  nature  of  animals ;  but 
iSieMoiion  and.  Foliiion  are  principal  in  animals,  and  that  by  which 
they  are  disUngutshed  from  other  physical  objects.  These  we 
Jiave  seen  are  dependant  upon  the  last  and  highest  of  the  Animal 
functions,  or  Nervous  system  ;  and  since  the  original  physical 
Agent  and  Patient  are  the  basis  of  all  pitysical  science,  and  have 
.ieen  traced  to  the  apex  of  Chemical  Elastics  in  the  Ethereal  or 
.Vital  fluids,  it  is  highly  probable,  according  to  universal  analogy, 
•  if  jaot  Physically  certain,  that  this  highest  of  the  animal  functions 
.produces  these  distinguishing  effects  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
.Vital  fluids. 

§  78.  As  the  Ethereal  or  Vital  fluids  vary  in  kind,  and  are  re- 

'  spec'tively  the  effect  of  an  Agent  and  Patient,  identical  with  the 

;  original    external  physical -Agent  and  Patient    (whose  variety  of 

<  effect  depends  perhaps  upon  their  essential  triforniity),  they  may 

belong  variously  to  the  Nerves  and  Muscles,  whence  the  Active 

and  passive  oflices  of  each,  and  their  mutual  Action  and  Reaction 

with  all  thrir  effects  or  Phenomena. 

.      §  79.  Hence  the  Physical  uigent  predominating  in  the  Nerves 

.may,  by  the  predominaiice  of  the  Re-agent  in  the  muscles,  produce 

Voluntary  Motion  ;  and  hence  the  pasUvity  of  the  Jferve* 

may^by  the  concurrence  o(  External  Agency ^  produce  all  the  effects 

of  Sensation, and  finally,  h^  the  mutual  agency  and  re^agencyot 

.  ^  Nenrous  system  ip  its  highest  office,  all  the  phenomena  of 

Thought**— The  proof  of  which  i  posterioriimpnes  an  experi- 

exice  at  once  the  most  refined,  expanded  and  profound. 

§  80.  The  above  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
.  action,. sensation  and  thought,  which,  in  another  point  of  view,  result- 
t  ed  fixHn  univeraal  analysis  ;*  and  we  shall  have  to  record  in  the 
sequel  some  farther  confirmation  of  this  doctrine. 
1 81.  Upoa  animal  science  depends  the  art  of  healing,  or  Me- 
.  dicme  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  which  investigates' the  disetises  of 
;  animala  and  their  remedies,  with  reference  to  the  human  animal  in 

'.  If  so,  these  active  pow€rf.^these  ultimate  principles  of  matter,  are 
essentially  identical  with  and  physically  demonstrable  to  be  Mikd  ! 

*  Tritogenea,;si. 
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Siitietikr ;  for  fiis%&ses  cdDtnst  in  fht  dtebrdarft,  k^rf  br  ckpuhra- 
6ti  of  th^  lAMter^  orgam  Or  fun^tioni  of  the  mimftl  Muctar^ 
add  vaty  in  kitnl  actordnigly :  h^tice  die  atialogjr  of  ainttiid  natfifa 
irpplies  equally  to  health  aftd  dneaflUs^  Aftid  these  are  eitfaidr  uiriipefMl> 
general  or  particttbr. 

§  dt.  Accordingly  tiiseaseB  imy  be  bonsiderefl  imf^^rsttll^  as  of 
two  classes ;  1 ,  the  active,  in]which  disorder  of  the  functions  is  indticM 
by  nednndaticb  of  drctioh  in  th6  animal  system,  arising'  frooft  the  too 
^r^at  aceufnulatton  of  attire  t^ower^  or  deficiency  otpasMtie  poMNir  ; 
aAd  ^,  tlitB  pa^ive  dass,  in  Which  di^iMtft  is  indaiied  bv  rtsduliAmeiS  ^ 
l^ssiVe  pt>wef  ot  defitiency  ^f  tb^  activ^;  and  tbesii  ftMir  easaa 
bcmipoun<)  and  tary  in  degree,  without  Mmk,  c6fiiprehaiMiiilg  iA 
diseases  termed  Fever.     Fevisrs  tre  atcofdingly  universal  di^asis. 

I'dS.  Ill  like  manner  there  ai«  diieiisM  of  a  g«if^iyrf  4tMi  inftei- 
iibg  the  Nervotk^,  Sangninebtis,  or  LymphatK  systems,  ¥rb(Mit^  tef- 
VdWSf  ptilihonary  and  hiJiont  diseilseis^  fcci  And  i^Hy  ih^ra  oi« 
p&rticuhr  6t  locri  difteks^  $  tucb  aiii^^iSMMS  of  pariieular  mfggm, 
wounds^  tumorsi  &€. ;  in  all  which  there  is  a  greater  or  kM  affiMlidn 
W  the  getiertil  syst^od. 

^d4.  A^  diseases  in  )generaPr<^»uhfroltt  i^ilidatieis  br  deftdfitt- 
ty  6f  Active  or ptrasiVe  powet^in  the ahknidSystetny  «odiaR£«fi»ifi8 
6ppoied  tt>  them  are  adtitt  lind  po^sfiv  accordini;  io  ite  tiT^  Ofi- 
^m,  physical  elements. 

l%n$  the  acthr^  and  pM^e  snfasMloM  (sf  ObMttilifry  baMQia  die 
active  and  re-active  remedies  of  M«dfCMie>  and  it  Y«ttiiitt  hetice  Ant 
hiitar6  furnishes  a ttrme<!fy  for  every  diSeM«>  and  leatesktd  «ba  art  and 
ttperi^ce  of  tnan,  and  the  in^tbet  of^Adt  trnMh^  to  disisover  it. 

coNCUJsioJsr. 

|%5.  1^av(ngl!hd^  streftdkbd  %e  oudthe  bf  PhyiicS|  tte  sdttiee 
6\  matter  and  lke  external,  n  fa^r^y  *^e  ha^  bt«ii  oondatMl  flMugh 
matter  to  Senke  ^bd  ilhbu^t,  wc  haile  ftdfifhcd  oilt  i^teMpt  l<s  te- 
dieat^th'e  Analog  or  fotm  ^pihtdi  hartnioni^  ths  PbysilMl  Sci^ 
ehces  npoA  CitiiVersiil  ground,  atid,  etmfiding  it  to  ^  aMPMnt  <ef  «Il* 
y<SrUJnt^,  ))yepare  tbfSltow  b  w^  the  motl;  d«niMstMibfe«Mlbgi^s 
of  the  mora]  and  tensi'b'te  "fedciencds.^ 

iJy  ibe  ivay,  1i6wfeV6r,  ft  m^  bte  Wbwtvfed,  ftfc  ^satfuftlc^oo  *f  our 
tii6ti^  ^cruplefs,  't!hsft  h6  yeHgiotfs  oi-tnosiA  iiri^cM^^  to  %e«fipn^- 
%ended  f^dth  a  dodtrihfe  ^hifSh  icoMtfcA  4it  )^ywAI  <«;  «ft[let«Mal 
wAgent  into  the  brain,  the  seat  of  mind,  and  assigns  it  the  important 
offices  dfAouglrt:  cto  ihe  oon^K^rjf  ^  preserves  ^rtm  iht  bhneful 
consequences  cf  that  contracted  view  ofNature,  upon  which  ihevul' 

'  See  an  **Esiay  on  the  Analogy  and  harmony  of  Colon,**  recently  published 
by  Newman,  Soho  Square. 
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gar  materialism  of  the  soui  is  founded,  by  ider^iifying  the  original, 
external  and  internal  ji^ent.  This  is  the  link  in  the  chain  of  being 
which  completes  the  universal  circle  and  connects  ns  with  Deity. 
It  demonstrates  that  All  is  of  One  Original,  and  our  individual 
Essence  a  particle  of  the  Universal,  in  whom  we  *  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being,'  with  all  its  Ethical  consequences.  In  fine,  it  evin- 
ces the  Omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  who  could  thus  from  the  same 
principles  produce  Matter,  Sense  and  Soul  I 

No  analogy  of  Nature,  no  perception  of  Sense,  no  power  of 
Reason  can  teach  us  how  Spirit  can  nurpe  Body,  if  they  have  not  a 
community  of  nature  or  principles  ;  in  truth,  the  mutual  affections  of 
Matter  and  Mind,  Body  and  Spirit,  are  not  even  rationally  conceiv* 
able  upon  the  common  notion  of  their  absolute  difference  and  inde- 
pendence ;  we  are  bound  therefore  either  to  elevate  Matter  to 
Mind,  and  give  the  Universe  an  Internal  or  intellectual  subsistence 
alone,  as  the  Idealist  does;  or  to  sink  Mind  into  Matter,  and 
allow  only  a  Physical  or  External  world,  like  the  Materialist; 
or  finally  to  assign  them  a  common  concurring  nature  ;  for  it  is  not 
possible  a  reasonable  being  can  run  to  the  absurdest  extreme  <^ 
Scepticism,  by  doubting  the  fact  of  their  reciprocal  action  and 
affection. 

Since  therefore  Mind  and  Matter  cannot  act  reciprocally  unless 
they  have  a  common  nature,  it  follows  tliat  the  dispute  of  die  Me- 
taphysicians concerning  their  mutual  causality  is  mere  logomachy  ; 
but  if  either  of  these  principles  have  superiority  or  precedence,  it 
must  be  mind  or  the  active  principle. 

So  much  for  the  principle  of  the  Universe ;  and  if  we  look  to  its 
end  or  chief  purpose,  which  is  Moral,^  we  must  again  give  the  pre- 
cedent to  Mifid;  and  if,  finally,  between  these  extremes,  we  r^;ard 
the  means  or  relations  by  which  the  Universe  is  connected  as  a 
whole,  we  must  also  assign  them  to  Mind,  the  Active,  formative 
and  riding  principle,  the  beginning,  middle,  and  the  end. 

■  Tritogenea,  §  5«. 
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PREFATORY  RRMARKS. 

As  individuals  are  improved  by  an  amicable  intercourse  with  each 
others  and  as  purts  of  |Itf  same  empire  are  pHmaUj  ameliorated 
m  proportion  as  they  hare  an  easy  intercourse  amongst  themselves  ^ 
so  separate  and  independent  nations  are  mutually  benefitted  by  a 
liberal  and  an  amicable  iiitefcoarse»  Those  governments  which  with 
sincere  minds  endeavour  to  extend  the  friendly  intercourse  of  na^ 
tions,  deserve  the  thanks  of  mankind.  Whilst  they  pursue  the 
good  of  their  own  country,  they  promote  the  welfare  of  the  species. 

As  the  productions  of  human  labor,  and  of  the  surface  of  the 
ea|rtli» tftetcfiedipgjij  vaxfousi  an4  gefittajlj  snpenbundani  iaoie 
things  whilst  there  is  a  deficiency  or  a  total  want  of  another ;  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  exchange  of  commodities^  or  commercial 
intercourse,  tends  to  ameliorate  die  temporal  condition  of  the 
whole  human  family. 

Human  ability  being  limttedj  the  whole  business  of  a  commu- 
nity is  best  effected  by  different  persons  devoting  themselves  tp 
dimrent  parts  of  the  general  concern.  The  agriculturist^  die  maniH 
facturer,  and  the  merchantf  are  aCke  usefully  employed ;  and  it  is 
probably  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  duty  of  government  to  exert  its 
mfluence  with  the  rulers  of  foreign  nations  in  behalf  of  its  met^ 
chants,  as  to  encourage  and  protect  die  agriculturist  and  mannfae- 
turer  at  home. 

Further^  as  an  exchange  of  commodities,  on  a  small  scale,  is  best 
effected  under  an  idea  of  the  pscfiaot  equality  and  reciprocity  of  tlie 
dealers  i  not  under  the  relation  of  shve  and  mastery  or  a  depen- 
dant and  his  lord  $  so  national  aod  Qvnmerdalinttrcoarse  will  jfto^ 
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Mid  faesliiBLdiBr  an  kba  of  the  ^qptSstf  wd  xtciprooity  of  tb»  two 


The  idea  that  the  one  owes  and  yields  homage  to  die 
otter  is  lihdf  so  be  prejudicial  to  the  iair  coDuneiaal  hitexeottyie 
•telle fen  At  two  tiationB* 

Wtet  are  called  ceremQnics»  aomedmes  aiiect  eiateritliy  tteidea 
ofoqeaficy.  Theyace  ]ioeal!way8]iiefeformsaiidix>dinigelse^tet 
speak  a  language  as  intelligible  as  words ;  and  it  would  be  jtttt  as 
tcoadustve  to  a&m,  k  U  no  matter  what  words  ave  used,  words 
^reteKtwind^as  toaSnn^it  isnomatter  whatceremottiesaTesuboitt- 
led  to«  oetemooies  are  bnt  mere  forme,end  nothingelse.  Some  eert- 
mcmk$  aie  perfiBcdy  indifereat,  as  whether  the  form  of  salutation  tie 
taidng  off  me  hat  and  bowing  the  tead,  or  keepiiijgit  on  and  bow« 
ing  low  with  tte  hands  folded  befove  the  breast  $  these,  ilie  one 
!£^|[lisht  and  the  other  Cfatnese,  are  equally  good«    There  is  how- 
«fer  a  diffrnnoe  of  aidmiission  and  devotedness  expressed  by  dlf- 
inent  postures  of  tte  body ;  and  some  nations  feel  an  almost  in- 
SMctiYe  xeluctance  to  the  stronger  expressions  of  suhmissioa.    As 
{or  instancsi  standing  and  bowing  the  head  is  less  than  kneeliiig 
on  one  kneej  as  ttet  is  less  than  kneeling  on  two  knees^  and 
that  less  again  than  kneeling  on  two  knees  and  putting  tte  hands 
and'focdiead  to  the  ground ;  and  doing  this  once,  is,  in  tte  appre- 
teasioB  of  the  Chinese,  less  tten  doing  it  three  times,  or  six  times, 
ormnetimes*  Wa<ving.tte  question  m^dier  it  tepr^oper  for  one 
human  being  to  use  such  strong  expressions  of  submission  to  ano- 
ther or  not,  when  any,  'even  the  strongest  of  these  forms  are  reci- 
procal, they  do  not  interfere  with  the  idea  of  equality,  or  of  mu- 
tual independence ;  if  ttey  are  not  reciprocally  performed,  the 
last  of  these  forms  expresses,  in  tte  strongest  manner,  the  submis- 
sion and  homage  of  one  person  or  state  to  another  :  and  in  this 
light,  the  Tartar  family  now  on  the  throne  of  Chma  considers  the 
ceremony  oslled  San^kwei-kew-kow.}'    dirtce  kneeling  and  nine 
times  teatii^  tte  head  against  the  ground.     Ttese  nations  M 
Europe  wte  (Consider  themsetes  tributary  and  yielding  homage  to 
Ghana,  should  perform  tte  Tartar  ceremony  |  those  who  do  not 
consider  ihemselres  so,  d&ould  not  perform  tne  ce¥;£many. 

IFhe  Eogluh  End>assador,  Lord  Macartney,  appears  to  have  tia- 
idcBBtood  conrectly  the  meaning  of  tte  ceremony,  and  proposed 
.  tdte  only  alternative,  which  could  enal>le  him  to  perform  it,  viz.  a 
Chineee  of  equal  rank  performing  it  to  die  Eling  of  England's  pie- 
tfire.  Or  porhapa  a  'promise  from  the  Chinese  Court  that  should 
nn  Embassador  ever  go^rem  thence  lo  Englandt  te  would  perform 
'  it  in  the  iKiag's  presence,  might  ^have  enabled  him  to  do  kJ 

.     '  It  is  letterVKise  caHsi  At^J^id^m,  xvhidk  .slriotly  dsaotss  only  enss 
koefliDg. 
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.The$^  remsofo  .wHl  .probably  convince  the  reader  tkat  the-Eng-  - 
li^i  Government  acts  as  every  civilised   Government  should  act,^ 
when  she  endeavours  .to  cultivate,  a  good  understanding  and  liberal 
Intercourse  with  China ;  but  since,  whilst  using  those  endeavours, 
sbe^^er  <2ontemplates  yielding  homage  to  China,  she.  still  wisely 
refuses,  to  perform  by  her  Embassador  that  ceremony  which  is  the 

..expression  of  homa^.    . 

JThe  lowest  form  by  which  respect  is  showed  in  China  at  this 
day  is  Kung-show,  that  is,  joining  both  hands  and  raising  them  be- 
fore the  breast.  The  next  is  Iso-^yih,  that  is,  bowing  low  with 
die  hands  joined.  The  third  is  l\i-t$een,  bending  the  knee  as  if 
about  to  kneel.  The  fourth  is  Kwei, .  to  kneel.  .  The  fifths 
Ko-tow,  kneeling  and  striking  the  head  against  the  ground.  The 
sixth,  San-kow,  striking  the  head  three  times  against  the  earth 
before  rising  from  one's  knees.  The  seventh,  Liih^kow,  that  is, 
kneeling  and  striking  the  forehead  three  times,  rising  on  one's 
feet,.kn(eeling  down  again  and  striking  the  head  again. three  times 
against  the  earth.  The  climax  is  closed  by  the  San*kwei-kew- 
kow»  kneeling  three  di&rent  times,  and  at  each,  time  knocking 
the  head  thrice  against  the  ground. 

Sorne  of  the  gods  of  China  are  entitled  only  to  the  San-kowj 
others  to  the  Luh^kow ;  the  Teen,  (Heaven)  and  the  Emperor 
are  worshipped  by  the  San-kwei-kew-kow.     Does  the  Emperor  of 

.  China  claim  divine  honors  P 


SECTION  II. 
The  Embassy  amumnced  at  Canton. 

The  British  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  Honorable 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  deeming  it  ex- 
pedient to  send  an  Embassy  to  China,  Earl  Buckinghamshire,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  of  Cantoit 
to  announce  riie  intention  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. His  Lordship's  Letter  arrived  in  the  close  of  May  1816. 
Sir  Georges  Staunton,  President  of  the  Select  Committee,  wrote  from 
Macao  to  inform  the  Local  Government,  and  to  request  a  pro- 
per conveyance  to  Canton,  in  order  to  present  the  letter.  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Metcalfe,  a  member  of  the  Commitfee,  Captain  Clavel  of 
his  Majesty's  Ship  Orlando,  Mr.  Morrison,  who  then  acted  as 
translator  and  secretary  for  the  Chinese  department  to  the  Select 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Daniel!,  a  member  of  the  Company's  establish- 
ment in  China,  proceeded  to  Canton,  and  requested  an  audience  of ' 
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tke  Foo-yuen'  (the  Viceroy  then  being  at  Court )»  whidi  was  ac- 
cordingly fixed  to  be  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  day  after  our  arriral 
in  Canton. 

We  proceeded  in  chairs  to  the  office  of  the  Foo«yuen,  at  the 
gate  of  which  we  alighted,  and  wete  led  into  an  apartment  on 
die  left  side  of  the  great  hall,  in  which  the  principal  Hong 
snercbants  were  Waiting  to  receive  us,  and  give  us  tea. 

We  had  sat  about  10  minutes,  during  which  time  it  was  negoci- 
ated,  whether  Sir  Theophilus  should  give  the  letter  into  the  Foo- 
truen's  hand  or  pass  it  through  another  person.  Sir  Theophilus 
msisted  on  the  first,  which  was  granted.  At  a  signal  given 
Ae  doors  of  the  hall  were  throwii  c^n,  a  shout  raised  by 
die  attendants,  and  a  salute  of  three  guns  fired.  The  Tartar  G^. 
neral,  called  Tseang-keun,  was  present  on  the  occasion,  with  a 
detaichment  of  troops,  forming  a  path  up  to  the  hall.  The  Impe^^ 
rial  Commissioner  for  foreign  trade,  called  the  Hoo-poo  (or 
Hoppo),  was  also  there.  Our  party  was  then  requested 
to  proceed  with  the  letter,  which,  contained  in  a  box,  was  carried 
in  form  by  Mr.  Morrison.  We  walked  up  to  the  higher  end  of 
the  hall,  made  a  bow,  and  put  our  hats  on  again,  as  it  was  incon* 
venient  to  stand  with  them  in  the  hand;  after  which  Sir  Theophi- 
lus Metcalfe  opened  the  box  and  gave  the  letter  into  the  Fbo^yuen's 
hands.  He  received  it,  rose,  and  asked  if  our  aged  King  was  well; 
and  how  the  Prince  Regent  did,  spoke  of  the  former  Embassy 
with  sarisfacdon,  and  then  gave  the  letter  info  the  hands  of  an 
attendant  officer.  On  this  we  withdrew,  returned  to  the  door  of 
the  room  we  had  left,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  palace.  Puan-ke- 
qua,  an  old  and  active  Hong  merchant,  who  managed  the  announ- 
cing of  the  last  Embassy,  desired  us  to  wait  till  some  questions 
should  be  put  by  the  Foo-yuen.  Sir  Theophilus  however  thought 
that  those  had  better  be  sent  to  the  factory  ;  as  more  respectful  on 
the  prrt  of  the  Chinese,  and  also  as  affi>rding  more  time  to  give 
suitable  answers.  Old  Puan^ke»qua  pressed  our  stay  in  vain  y 
then  sighing,  said,  "  Mei-yew  fa  ;*'  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Sir  Theophilus  remained  in  Canton  some  days,  during  whicS 
time  various  questions  were  brought  from  the  Government ;  as^ 
what  number  of  ships  were  coming ;  what  the  Embassador's  name 
was ;  what  the  presents  were  ;  whether  the  §hips  would  come  to 
Macao  or  not;  what  nations  of  Europe  had  been  at  war ;  what 
age  the  Prince  Regent  was;  when  the  reins  of  Governmeat 
were  given  to  him,  &c. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  Government  sent  out  to  require  that  Captain 
Clavel,  whom  Puan-ke^qua  had  untruly  represented  as  the  bearer 

'  Foo-yuen  is  tUe  second  officer  in  a  province.  He  acts,  foi  th«  Viceroy 
in  his  absence. 
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of  IS^l  B^^lM^mmfUxe'^  htp^,  ^Ofil4  r^pgin  tW  ai»  w^w«r  wA 
nrc(nv?4  from  Coun.  A  do^nii^nt  w%^f(Hmi  oa  ?«y)rd  piov«v 
that  the  Hong  merchants  liad,  when  Lord  Macartney'^  £|pik^«y 
ifm  ^nppiuic^,  gW^n  a  bond  to  <#^T«nimpi|(,  pr^m^ing^at 
ibfi  iwUfffmn  who  b]:<nt»ght  th#  di^patcbe^  the i^,  wo^ld  tw^w^  for 
»  r«irty  fr^P>  Courtt  Csipt^io  Clave!  would  not  iinake  any  6¥Pb  p»r 
mise,  as  the  lei^^r  in  fact  w»^  not)>rought  hy  bino  |  ai^l  he  piiqm^ 
tp  leaye  Mqxe  mj  imwer  could  arrive.  Sir  Tbep^i)uft  gave  a 
written  pap^r,  •aytng,  that  he  would  remain)  butth«  Govt^m^jluM 
prould  Apt  h^  3ati9fie4  wi^  it,  but  r^uir^^  tb^  Hoqg  isnerjpbMltf 
19  promise  m  behrff  of  Captain  Cbvel.  '  The  ihng  fnerchsnirfi  4lH 
alined*  Th^y  w?re  talwn  to  th^  Kwangeibow  Fo^'a  oAce»  ^  4fS 
tsooed  si  4ay  or  r^o^  wbep,  finallyj  they  fimn^  tQ  an  uader^^iogi 
by  gi?ii\g  the  bond  required^  ^nd  pbuining  a^uran^e  fjro^  ihil 
Coyemment,  .diat  the  pr<]^i^  given  in  the  bo^  should  i¥K  ^bd 
9xac|^  of  ihem. 

This  affair  beipgananged,  Sir  Theopbllus  Metp^lf^a  Vid  i^  |^eM 
tlein^n  who. accpippsinied  binij  return^  to  ^Qao- 

Eyropeans  and  Chin^^e  had  varipns  ppioipfia  fe^p^tiqg  ^Imj^ 
Cf»ptii?p  of  the  Embassy.  Some  of  the  ^m%  whp  iiad  mf^s^  of 
kmwijag  a.U^e  of  the  tamper  of  the  CQurt,  afirgifd  that  tb^  ^bt 
b^ssy  wodd  not  b?  allowed  to  lantd  }  and  Chin^^Q  pf  fes>p^(;|abit 
^^il^  in  i^oqiety  w?re  persuaded,  that  i%  wofl^d  f:erfaiBiy  i^p^  bl 
T^eceiv^  by  the  way  of  Teiin-tsip,  h^%  wQ!>|d  b<?  y,equired  to  gqbf 
'  thiB  w^y  oi  Caotpn  i  th^t  if  it  d}d  gp  sp  Ux  ^  Te5iH*jo»  h  wmitW 
bavie  0  reiuro  a^d  UM  at  CantPn* 

SECTIpN  m. 

Slii  arrmi  ^ihf  JEmba^^^  and  woyag^  to  ike  Gul^i  cfP^-cMe^i 

'  On  the  9lji  of  February  1816,  His  Exq^JIency  Lord  Amherst, 
Embassador  Extraordinary  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Priced 
Regent,  In  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  to  the  Emperor  of  Chinas 
(embarked  at  Pjprt§mouth,  on  board  his  Majesty^  Ship  Alces^e, 
Captain  Maxwell.  The  Honorable  Company's  Ship  Hewitt, 
Captain  Campbell,  wa$  laden  with  presents;  and  his  Majesty '^ 
55ng  Lyra,  Captain  HalJ,  wa^  attacned  to  attend  on  the  Ajceste. 

June  2S.  Sir  George  Staunton  received  at  Macap  a  letter  from 
Lord  Amherst,  informing  him  of  his  arrival  in  the  straits  of 
5unda  on  the  9th  of  June ;  and  that  he  propose4  prosecutj^c  hif 
Voyage  in  a  few  days. 

Suaday  noxiiiflg»  July  Tth^  Sir  George  Stauntont  Mes«ca.  Toone^ 
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DaviSy  Pearson^  Manmng)  and  Morrison,  embarked  on  board  the 
Honorable  Company's  cruiser.  Discovery,  Captain  Ross,  tben  lying 
in  the  Typa,  near  Macao.  The  Honorable  Company*s  cruiser,  Iiv- 
vestigator,  Captain  Crawford,  put  to  sea  with  the  Discqvery  to  meet 
the  Embassador.  The  following  day,  the  brig  Lyra  arrived,  an- 
nouncing the  Embassador's  approach.  The  Alceste  and  H^wit 
arrived  off  the  Lemma  Island  on  the  1 0th  of  July. 

It  was  then  found  that  the  Embassy  was  constituted  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons :  his  Excellencv  Lord  Amherst,  Embassador  Extra- 
ordinary, and  Minister  Plenipotentiary^  Sir  George  Thomas 
Staunton,  Bart.,  first  Commissioner  ;  Henry  Ellis,  Esquire,  second 
Commissioner ;  Messrs.  Toone,  Davis,  Morrison,  and  Manning,  Se* 
cretaries,  and  Interpreters  for  the  Chinese  department ;  Mr.  Hayne, 
Acting  Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  and  the  Embassador's  Private  Se- 
cretary }  the  Honorable  Mr.  Amherst,  gentleman ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Griffith,  Chaplain  and  Tutor ;  Mr.  Abel,  Surgeon  and  Naturalist ; 
Mr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Lynn,  Surgeons }  Mr.  HaveU,  Artist  or  Draughts- 
man} Lieutenant  Cooke,  Commander  of  the  Guard }  Honorable  Mr. 
Somerset,  2nd  officer  of  the  guard ;  Mr.  Marrige,  in  care  of  the 
presents  i  Messrs.  Abbot,  Martin  and  Poole,  attached  to  the 
Embassy ;  Guard  22,  Band  12,  and  servants, — ^maldng  in  all  75 
persons. 

On  the  1  Ith  and  12  th  of  July  the  above*mentioned  five  vessels 
watered  at  Hong-kong,  near  the  Lemma.  Mr.  Abel  went  on  shore 
in  pursuit  of  his  object  as  Naturalist.  During  our  stay,  we  received 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  reply  to  the  Foo-yuen's  report  respecting 
the  Embassy  i  in  which  his  Majesty  declared  his  readiness  to  receive 
it  by  the  way  of  TSSn-tsin,  and  stated,  that  he  had  given  the  ne- 
cessary orders  for  due  preparation  to  be  made  to  receive  the  Em- 
bassy to  Na-yeu-ching  the  Viceroy  of  Pit-che-lee,  and  Kwang- 
hwuy,  then  Director  of  the  salt  department,  at  the  port  of  TSSn- 
tsin.  His  Majesty  also  directed  that  a  native  Linguist,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language  and  manners  of  foreigners,  should  be  sent  to 
Court,  and  one  to  the  Ch^keang,  where  the  ships  of  the  Em- 
bassy m'^ht  probably  touch.  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Morri- 
son moved  into  the  Alceste,  Messrs.  Toone  and  Davis  to  the 
Hewit,  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Manning  remained  in  the  Discovery. 

July  1 3th.  Our  little  fleet  got  under  way  with  a  fair  wind,  which 
in  twelve  days  carried  us  within  sight  of  (Jhing-shap,  the  promon- 
tory of  Shan-tung.  The  many  pointed  hills  which  form  the  pro- 
montory presented  an  interesting  appearance,  as  almost  any  land 
in  fact  does,  after  the  dull  sameness  of  sea  and  sky,  with  the  un- 
varied unbroken  line  of  the  surrounding  horizon.  We  kept  so 
far  out  to  sea  as  to  perceive  nothing  of  the  Island  Chpw-shan* 
Our  track  appeared  quite  clear  and  safe. 
VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXIX.  K 
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During  ike  passage,  Mn  Mdrrison  translated  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent's  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  China  j  a  list  of 
presents,  and  of  the  persons  in  the  Embassy,  with  some  other 
official  Papers.*  On  the  26th  Mr.  Toone  was  sent  forward  in  ihe 
Lyra  to  Ta-koo,  with  a  letter  from  the  Embassador  to  the  Viceroy 
-of  Chih-le,  informing  him  of  our  approach,  and  requesting  him  to 
announce  it  to  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Copies  of  tift  above  lists  were 
indlosed,  and  a  request  made  that  his  Excellency  would  send  off 
30  boats  for  the  presents  and  baggage,  and  10  boats  for  the 
Embassador  and  Suite. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  Alceste,  Hewit,  Discovery  and  Investi- 
gator, anchored  about  12  miles  from  Ta-koo,  in  about  8  fathoms 
water.  The  Lyra  was  nearer  m  shore,  but  could  see  little  of  the 
fend  from  its  being  so  low.  Mr.  Toone  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper 
the  object  cff  the  Lyra's  approach,  and  gave  it  to  some  fishermen, 
that  they  might  give  it  to  any  officer  on  shore,  which  they  did, 
«nd  which  brought  off  the  next  morning,  July  29^,  inferior  officers, 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  letter  to  the  Viceroy.  Those  persons  asked 
whether  we  had  any  likeness  of  the  Emperor  on  board  ;  remem- 
bering that  in  the  last  Embassy  an  officer  was  degraded,  for  not 
going  off  to  see  die  picture  of  Keen-lung,  which  happened  to  be  in 
the  fleet.     During  the  next  day  the  Lyra  joined  the  squadron. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Lyra  were  astonished  to  find  the  fisher- 
men in  their  boats  as  naked  as  savages,  without  appearing  consci- 
ous of  shame.  Sometimes  they  wore  a  jacket  over  their  shoulders, 
but  had  no  clothing  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  same 
was  true  of  die  trackers  up  to  TSSn^tsin.  They  passed  crowds  of 
-people,  amongst  whom  oocasionally  were  females  at  no  great  dis- 

'  In  those  papers  the  Embassador  and  Comoaissiooers  were  stjled, 
Waiig-Chae,  "  royal  envoies/'  and  the  presents,  Le-wiih  •*  things  given  fron^ 
courtesy  *  The  Chinese  wish  to  call  foreign  Embassadors,  Kung-sbe,  "en- 
«oies  with  tribute,*'  and  the  presents,  Kung-wfih,  **  articles  of  tribute/* 
That  the  word  Kung  has  long  been  understood  as  here  stated,  appears  by  the 
following  quotation,  ''Kao-tsoi^  of  the  Sung  dynasty  nuide  peace  with  the 
Tartar  King  H^-tsong,  on  very  dishonorable  conditions ;  for  in  signing  this 
treaty,  he  made  use  of  the  word  Chin,  which  signifies  subject,  ana  of  Clong, 
which  is  tributary."  (Du  Halde.)  It  may  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  Chi^ 
nese  give  presents  in  return :  true,  but  they  call  them  by  a  very  different 
name,  viz.  Shang, "  a  thing  bestowed  on  an  inferior."  The  inters  which  have 
passed  between  European  Sovereigns  and  Chinese  Emperors,  have  not  been 
called  by  the  same  name.  The'Ietters  brought  they  wish  to  be  called  Petou- 
wftn  **  A  representation  made,"  as  if  by  petition.  The  letters  they  give 
are  called  Chlb, "  An  Imperial  Mandate."  We  used  the  word  Shoo, "  A  book 
or  letter,"  such  as  passes  between  equals.  The  Chinese  allowed  us  our  own 
phraseobgy,  and  in  speaking  to  us,  generally-used  it;  what  they  wrote  on  the 
flags  of  boats,  or  used  amongst  themselves,  we  could  not  control. 
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tancc ;  it  appeared  so  usual  as  to  create  no  notice.  Throughout  the 
provinces  of  Chih-le  and  Shan-tung,  poor  boys  to  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  were  generally  naked,  standing,  running  about  ia 
promiscuous  crowds. 

August  1st.  Four  Mandarins  of  inferior  rank,  one  a  military  mafi 
with  a  crystal  button,  came  ofF  to  the  ships,  and  informed  us  tkisaX 
Kwang,  a  Rin-chae,  or  Imperial  Commissioner,  whom  we  shall 
hereafter  call  the  Legate,  was  bn  shore  at  Ta-koo.  They  were  in- 
structed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  ships,  of  persons  in  the  3hips9 
and  so  on  (  most  of  which  questions  had  been  anticipated  by  our  • 
letter  to  Court ;  but  every  Chinese  of&cer  wishes  to  inform  himself 
of  the  numerical  details  of  any  affair,  that  he  may  be  prepa- 
red for  the  interrogatories  of  his  superior.  Howe\  er  proper  it 
may  be  for  them  to  obtain  this  information,  they  often  act  impro- 
perly by  annoying  the  same  person  to  give  often  the  same  ixifor- 
mation. 

These  persons  requested  that  some  gentleman  should  go  on 
shore  to  see  the  Legate,  and  give  him  such  information  as  he  might 
desire*  It  was  therefore  directed  that  Mr.  Morrison,  accompanied  \ 
by  Lieutenant  Cooke,  should  go  on  shore  in  a  ship's  boat*  A  boat  of 
the  Discovery,  under  the  care  of  Captain  Crawford,  and  rowed  by 
Lascars,  accordingly  went.  The  passage  in  is  exceedingly  shallow  \ 
in  some  places  not  more  than  two  feet :  Ta-koo,  a  poor  village,  is  . 
situated  a  mile  or  two  from  the  entrance.  At  it  there  is  a  temple^  • 
at  which  the  Legate  had  taken  up  his  abode.  It  rained  when  we  , 
reached  the  beach,  and  we  had  to  wait  till  we  were  announced. 
The  officer  with  us  was  civil  in  endeavouring  to  keep  us  from 
the  rain.  In  a  short  time  carriages,  or  covered  single-horse  carts, 
were  brought  to  the  beach :  we  got  into  them,  and  drove  pff 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  a  very  dirty  road  to  the  temple. 
All  around  was  a  flat,  marshy,  unproductive,  glootny  region.  We 
entered  an  inner  room  in  the  temple,  and  were  required  to  send  in 
our  names,  and  what  we  were,  to  the  still  inner  apartment.  On  being 
ushered  in,  we  stepped  over  the  threshold,  walked  up,  and  made  our 
bow.  On  looking  round  there  were  no  duirs  there  to  receive  us,  but 
withoutside  the  threshold  on  the  left  side  were  placed  three  chairs. 
We  went  to  conciliate,  and  therefore,  though  we  felt  the 
haughty  reception  intended,  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  sat  down« 

In  Chinese  apartments  there  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  room,  a 
large  broad  couch,  called  a  Kang ;  in  the  middle  of  it  stands  a 
table  about  eighteen  inches  high,  intended  to  rest  the  arm  on,  or 
to  place  tea  on  \  on  each  side  of  this  the  two  principal  persons 
tit  \  the  left  is  the  place  of  honor.  From  the  ends  of  the  couch,  at 
right  angles,  are  placed  two  rows  of  chairs  i  the  rank  diminidie;^  a$ 
they,  recede  from  die  couch :  die  first  in  the  left  side  row  is  the 
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highest  place.  To  prerent  persons  taking  a  place  they  do  not  wish 
them,  they  sometimes  remove  the  chairs^  as  was  the  case  m  the 
present  instance.  There  were  no  chairs  at  the  head  of 
the  right-hand  row,  but  three  placed,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, withoutside  die  threshold.  The  Legate  sat  on  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  couch,  leaving  the  chief  place  empty  for  his 
absent  colleague.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  left  row  of  chairs, 
the  commander  of  the  district,  with  a  red  button  in  his  cap,  sat ; 
.  next  to  him,  Yin,  a  military  officer  (Heiftae)  with  a  red  but- 
ton, and  Change  a  civil  officer  (Tuon-tues)  of  Tifgn-tsin 
with  a  blue  button.  These  two  latter  persons  were  to  at- 
tend 4ipon  the  accommodation  and  safe  conduct  of  the  Embassy, 
uiider  the  Legate  and  Viceroy.  These  two  eentlemen  properly 
bore  the  title  of  Ta-laou-yay, «« Great  venerable  father,*'  but  in'their 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  were  called  by  their  domestics  Fo^  jin, 
«<  Great  Man.**  The  Legate  and  Yin  were  Tartars;  Chang  was  a 
Chinese.  Kwang,  the  Legate,  was  a  little  man,  about  58  years  of 
age ;  pleasant  and  conversible  in  his  manner ;  but  artful  and  frau- 
dulent ;  seeking  to  obtain  his  purpose  rather  by  negative  than  po- 
sitive acts ;  withdrawing  the  means  of  comfort,  raUierthan  by  in- 
flicting what  was  disagreeable ;  close-minded,  specious  and  clever. 
Yin  was  of  low  stature  and  ruddy  complexion,  good-natured, 
with  a  little  of  die  feudal  pride  of  the  Tartar,  and  ignorant,  as 
Tartar  CSiinese  military  men  generally  are.  Chang  was  rather 
old,  tall,  thin  and  emaciated,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the  use  of 
opium,  and  debauchery.  The  Commander  of  the  troops  at  Ta- 
koo  was  not  seen  frequently  enough  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  the  Legate  began,  in  a  distinct 
and  cheerful  tone^  to  enquire  the  distance  we  had  come  5  whether 
we  had  touched  at  Macao }  how  long  we  had  been  from  thence ; 
Whether  we  had  met  the  vessels  he  sent  to  meet  us  (he  never  sent 
any)  ;  the  number  of  ships ;  of  men  in  the  ships ;  of  persons  in  the 
Etnl>assy,  and  so  on  j  to  which  he  received  such  answers  as  truth 
and  prudence  suggested.  The  other  gentlemen  joined  the  Legate 
i  li  expressing  their  satisfaction.  He  hinted  that  instead  of  seventy- 
five  persons,  fifty  would  be  enough }  to  which  it  was  replied^  that 
td  China  twenty  or  thirty  more  or  less  could  be  of  very  little  con- 
sequence; that  to  do  the  thing  liberally  would  be  handsome.  He 
received  tlie  suggestion,  and*  we  heard  no  more  of  the  objection  till 
it  was  too  late  to  alter'  it.  He  said  that  Chaiig  and  Yin  would 
the  next  day  go  on  board  our  ships  to  wait  on'  the  Embassador 
and  the  Commissioners.  After  this  we  withdrew,  and  had  a  din- 
ner in  the  Chinese  manner  with  the  inferior  officers  who  had  been 
on  boatdl 
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In  the  Temple  there  was  an  upper  storj,  from  which  we  had  i, 
view  of  the  sorroundinff  country,  and  ot  the  ships  in  the  roads. 
Their  masts  only  were  visible.  An  officer  ent^ered  into  conversth- 
tion  with  Mr.  Morrison,  and  informed  him  that  he  understood 
the  Embassy  would  not  remain  at  Court  so  long  as  the  last  one 
did  :  that  his  Iipperial  Majesty  was  going  to  J^-ho  in  Tartary,  and 
did  not  mean  to  take  the  Embassy  thither.  We  heard  that  the 
Viceroy  Na-yeu-ching,  who  had  been  ordered  to  attend  to  the  Em- 
bassy, was  since  degraded  and  cast  into  prison. 

We  went  into  one  of  the  priests'  rooms  to  take  tea,  and  found 
hanging  against  the  wall,  as  idol  pictures  do,  an  European  print 
of  the  Head  of  Jesus  Christ,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  a  reed  iii 
his  hand.  Around  on  the  Chinese  paper,  in  the  centre  of  which 
it  was  pasted,  were  Chinese  characters.  When  requested  to  take 
it  down,  the  priest  declined,  saying,  that  it  was  dedicated,  and  he 
could  not  take  it  down  ;  but  he  showed  to  Mr.  Morrison  a  service* 
in  mysterious  Chinese  phraseology,  which  was  read  when  the  pic- 
ture was  worshipped.  We  remained  at  the  temple  all  night, 
lodged  upon  benches  covered  with  mats,  '^thout  any.  bedding 
whatever,  not  even  a  pillow  for  our  heads.  Lieutenant  Cooke  and 
Captain  Crawford  being  inured  to  bear  fatigue,  did  not  regard 
it;  Mr.  Morrison,  from  the  want  of  rest,  and  a  rough  passage  back  to 
tli^  ,  ships  next  morning,  was  much  indisposed  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  Legate^  intended  to  have  given  us  some  pi^sents  in  the 
morning,  but  our  rough  lodging  induced  us  to  hasten  our  departure^ 
very  early.  The  Chinese  afterwards  made  an  apology  for  enter- 
taining us  so  ill. 

August  4th.  Chang  and  Yin,  or  as  their  servants  call  them 
Chang  Tajin  and  Yin  Tajin,  ««  the  great  men  Chang  and  Yin," 
came  off  to  the  Alceste  to  wait  on  the  Embassador  and  Commisisi- 
oners.  The  boats  in  which  they  came  off  were  £[at-bott6med>  and 
usually  employed  to  carry  rice  to  Leaou-tung.  On  the  deck  a  tem- 
porary cabin  was  erected  for  the  two  gentlemen.  They  sent  be- 
fore them  large  red  cards  of  numerous  folds,  and  about  1 8  inches 
froin  top  to  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the  page  was  written  their 
names  and  rank  beginning  with  Teen-chaou, "  Of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire." This  style  of  card  is  commonly  affected  in  their  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  Amongst  themselves  they  write  on  a  much  smaller 
card  their  name,  prefacing  it  with  Yu-te  Your,  •«  simple  younger 
brother,"  or  some  other  expression  of  humility,  and  closing  it  with 
Tun-show  pae,  ^«  bows  his  head  and  worships."  At  all  these 
assumptions  of  greatness,  of  course,  the  Embassador  was  prepared 
rather  to  smile,  than  be  angry.  They  were  saluted  as  they  came 
alongside!  and  remarked  afterwards  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  guns. 
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Havitigj  with  acme  apprehension  on  their  party  tedched  the  deck 
of  the  Alcestei  they  passed  through  a  line  of  marines,  and  were 
received  in  the  upper  cabin  by  Captain  Maxwell.  The  Embassa^ 
dor  and  two  Commissioners  received  them  in  Lord  Amhent's 
<^\n%  which  was  beIow«  The  Embassador  was  dressed  m  his 
robes,  and  taking  the  centre  seat  placed  them  on  a  row  of  chairs  at 
his  lefti  in  their  apprehension  the  place  of  honor )  Sir  George  and 
Mr.  Ellis  took  the  )right-hand  row  of  chairs.  Chang  afterwards  de-- 
sired  his  servant  to  hint  to  Mr.  Morrison^  that  he  wished  to  be 
placed  on  a  line  with  the  Embassador.  The  novelty  of  their  situ- 
ation evidently  embarrassed  them ;  they  had  never  seen  Engiishmen 
before.  As  directed  by  the  Legate^  they  made  some  enquiries 
about  the  Prince  Regent's  Letter ;  its  tenor ;  the  niunber  of  per* 
sons  in  the  five  ships ;  whether  we  would  land  in  our  own  boats, 
or  theirs  \  said  it  would  be  proper  to  practise,  on  our  landing,  the 
ceremony  which  it  was  the  custom  to  observe  when  introduoed 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  Embassador  declared  his  intention 
to  practise  the  s^ime  (:eremony  as  Lord  Macartney  did  in  the  last 
Embassy,  which  they  always  designated  by  «  the  Embassy  of  the 
58th  year,"  it  being  in  the  58th  year  of  the  reign  of  Keen4ung.  They 
told  us,  that  Tuh  Chung-tung,  the  Second  Minister,  had  arrived  at 
Teen*tsin  to  receive  the  Embassy.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  tnie. 
An  old  servant,  in  a  loud  tone,  stood  prompting  and  explaining  for 
Yin  \  •  Mr.  Morrison  checked  him  by  saying,  he  understood 
the  master  better  than  the  servant.  Chang  and  Tin^  after 
having  walked  about  the  ship,  and  gone  to  tl^  top  of.  the.  poop, 
took  dieir  leave  and  were  again  saluted. 

Presents  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  sp  on,  came  off  in  the  coursei  of 
the  day,  in  the  name  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

Monday  5th.  Began  to  unload  the  presents  and  baggage,  boats 
being  sent  off  by  the  Chinese  for  that  purpose.  Chang  and  Tiiv 
had  not  been  able,  from  the  wind  being  against  them,  to  regain  the 
shore,  and  came  again  alongside  the  Alceste.  Mr.  Morrison,  was 
sent  to  invite  them  to  dinner,  in  the  name  of  the  Embassador. 
They  received  the  message  with  civility,  but  declined  accepting 
the  invitation  from  a  dread  of  passing  and  repassing  from  one 
vessel  to  the  other.  .  , 

Tuesday  6th.  Mr.  Davis  and  Lieutenant  Cook^  were,  sent  on 
shore,  to  see  that  the  boats  were  r^ady  foj  the  reception  of  the 
i^mbassy  \  they  returned  with  an  answer  in  the  affirmatiire. 
.  da  the  7th  and  8th,  several  official  papers  were  prepared  in  Chi- 
tiese.  The  wind  blew  fre^,  and  prevented  l^ats  coming  off.  The 
Legate  sent  his  card,  and  a  request  to  the  Embassador  to  land* 
To  prevent  the  messenger  assigning  an  i^ntrv^  r€i;^on  for  Unding 
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that  day,  a  note  was  written  to  the  Legate,  toinfonn  him  of  the 

real  cause,  and  promising  to  go  the  next  day. 

SECTION  IV. 
Landing  of  the  Embassg^  and  arrival  at  Tetn^tsih. 

August  the  9th.  It  was  determined  to  land ;  and  accordingly  all 
the  personal  baggage  was  put  into  Chinese  vessels.  Lord  Am- 
herst, Sir  George  Staunton,  Mr.  Ellis  and  some  others,  went  in  the 
boat  in  which  Chang  had  come  off,  as  he  offered  it  and  seemed  to 
wish  that  it  should  be  accepted.  The  barge  of  the  Alceste,  boats 
from  the  Hewit,  Lyra,  Discovery  and  Investigator,  were  manned. 
About  S  o'clock  every  thing  was  ready }  yards  were  manned  ;  the 
standard  of  England  hoisted ;  a  salute  fired,  and  three  cheers 
given  by  the  seamen.  In  the  midst  of  this,  the  Embassador  and 
suite  left  the  ships,  and  proceeded  with  a  fair  breeze  in  the  Chinese 
vessel  and  ship's  boats  to  the  shore.  When  near  it  the  Embassador 
exchanged  the  Chinese  vessel  for  the  Alceste's  Barge.  The  boats  ^ 
dien  formed  themselves  into  two  lines,  and  rowed  slowly  with  the 
band  playingtowards  the  beach,  on  which  crowds  of  people  were^ 
collected,  within  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  long  line  of  Chinese 
troops  were  drawn  up,  with  a  band,  and  petards  to  fire  salutes.  As 
we  approached,  their  band  struck  up,  ours  ceased,  and  a  salute  was 
fired.  Going  farther  up,  the  line  was  somewhat  broken  by 
Chinese  boats.  Crowds  of  men,  women,  and  naked  children  lined 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  finsdly  we  reached  the  place  prepared 
for  our  landing  \  where  the  ebb  tide^  was  running  so  strong,  that 
the  small  boats  found  it  difficult  to  secure  themselves. 

There  were  now  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Englishmen^  and  as 
many  Chinese  of  various  ranks,  agreeing  only  in  their  ignorance  of 
each  other's  language,  and  usages  on  such  occasions,  and  conse-* 
quently  considerable  confusion  ensued.  In  each  party  there  was 
probably  a  want  of  previous  arrangement.  The  Chinese  did  not 
excel  on  this  occasion.  It  was  now  evening;  the  heads  of  each, 
party  were  to  meet  j  the  baggage  was  to  be  removed  to  the  boat* 
intended  to  receive  die  Embassy,  and  our  whole  party  to  be  fed 
and  lodged.  We  had  indeed  marked  all  our  baggage  with  Chi- 
nese ckiracters,  in  the  hope  that  the  Chinese  would  be  enabled 
thereby  to  remove  the  baggage  at  once  :  but  neither  the  boatmen 
nor  porters  could  read,  and  our  labor  was  useless.  The  boats 
were  pointed  out  for  the  gentlemen,  agreeably  to  a  list  we  had 
given,  but  when  three  or  four  nien  took  a  box  to  carry  it  away ;  not 
being  able  to  read,  they  did  not  know  where  to  go  to,  and  laid  it 
down  before  they  reached  its  destination.    The  work  went  on 
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slowly,  and  die  boatmen,  indifferent  to  any  thing  but  saving  them- 
selves trouble,  shoved  off  from  the  shore.  Our  defect  on  that 
occasion  was  the  not  appointing  ten  or  twenty  servants  to  attend 
to  the  general  concern.  Each  servant  cared  only  for  his  own  mas- 
ter's things,  and  whilst  he  ran  with  one  box,  the  other  things  be- 
longing •  to  him  were  turned  aside,  where  they  were  not  to  be 
found  by  another  servant,  rummaging  for  his  master*s  things.  All 
diis  going  on  whilst  aided  by  Chinese,  who  did  not  understand  the 
English  servants,  caused  of  course  great  confusion.  Several  gen- 
tlemen did  not  obtain  their  cots  that  night. 

Embarrassment  arose  also  from  anodier  cause.  Our  stores  and 
eating  utensils,  table  linen»  &c.  had  been  sent  on  shore  marked  in 
Chinese  as  the  Embassador's  baggage,  under  the  reasonable  expec- 
tation, that  it  would  be  found  waiting  for  him  on  shore.  But  the 
Legate  in  his  haste  to  get  us  to  Court  before  the  Emperor  went  to 
Tartary,  had  sent  oiF  all  our  stores,  &c.  together  with  the  presents. 
He  made  many  fair  promises,  that  they  should  be  sent  after  and 
brought  backj  but  did  nothing  more  tlun  promise.  We  did  not 
obtain  diem  till  we  reached  Tung-chow. 

The  Legate  desired  Mr.  Morrison  to  go  to  him,  and  began  to  ask 
several  questions  about  the  rank  of  the  persons  in  the  Embassy, 
and  to  request  that  some  expressions  in  our  list  might  be 
changed,  as  that  the  expression  for  Secretary,  viz.  Peih-tlg-shih, 
should  be  changed  to  Tae^pSth,  because  the  nrst  was  a  Tartar  term, 
and  that  E*foo  for  Medical  Man  should  be  changed  to  E-sSng. 
These  verbal. changes,  Mr.  Morrison  took  upon  himself  to  say, 
might  be  made ;  for  an  answer  to  some  other  questions  he  referred 
the  Legate  to  the  Embassador  j  taking  an  opportunity,  however,  to 
suggest,  diat,  after  the  fatijgues  of  the  day,  it  would  be  indecorous 
to  trouble  his  Lordship^  with  business  immediately  on  landing. 
The  Legate  took  the  .hint,  and  forthwith,  in  company  with  the 
military  Governor  of  the  district,  paid  a  visit  to  the.  Embassador 
and  Commissioners.  Captains  Maxwell,  Hall,  Campbell,  and  other 
gendemen  were  present  in  the  Embassador's  boat,  which  made  it 
a  crowded  hurried  interview.  The  Legate  carried  himself  with 
courteous  cheerfulness,  and  filled  up  the  dme  by  taking  particular 
notice  of  the  Embassador's  son,  thef  Hon.  Mr.  Amherst,  then  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  Legate  affirmed  on  this  occasion,  agreeably 
to  a  message  that  he  had  sent  to  the  ship,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
had  made  particular  enquiries  about  him,  his  age,  studies,  and  so 
on.  -  Whether  this  was  really  the' case,  or  whether  he  wished  to 
flatter  the  Embassador,  is  uncertain. 

Having  returned  to  his  own  boat,  be  sent  to  say  that  he  was 
about  to  set  off  for  T^Sn-tsin  that  evening,  if  the  Embassador  in- 
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tended  to  return  his  risit. — As  thts  appeared  a  hint|  signifying 
he  wished  to  be  visited  ;  the  Embassador  immediately  offered  to 
call  on  him,  and  forthwith  did  so,  in  company  with  the  two  Com- 
missioners. The  visit  was  short,  and  the  vain  Legate  much  grati- 
fied, afi^ted  to  say>  they  carried  their  politeness  to  an  excess. 
He  setoff  immediately  for  TSSn-tsin,  to  make  preparations  for 
our  reception  there ;  leaving  Chang  and  Yin  to  urge  our  speedy 
departure :  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  request  through  an  atten- 
dant, that  we  would  leave  by  the  tide,  which  occurred  during  the 
night :  that  he  was  told  was  impossible,  and  was  accordingly  given 
up.  The  gentlemen  from  the  ships  made  out  as  well  as  they  could 
during  the  night ;  some  slept  in  their  own  boats.  At  day-light 
the  next  morning,  they  took  their  leave,  and  returned  to  their 
respective  vessels  in  the  roads. 

It  was  the  previous  intention  of  the  Embassador,  that  the  whole 
party  should  dine  together,  and  a  large  boat  was  provided,  in  which 
about  twenty  persons  could  sit  down.  We  had  however  no  table 
large  enough  ;  nor  were  there  chairs  or  stools  sufficient  in  the  boat. 
The  plate  and  table-cloths  had  been  sent  on  before  us,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  place  Chinese  tables  together,  and  make  up  the  defici- 
ency of  chairs  and  stools  by  planks.  We  were  in  this  state,  till 
we  reached  Tung-chow,  where  we  had  the  table  in  a  more  com- 
fortaUe  and  respectable  state,  and  were  enabled  to  breakfast  and 
dine  together  as  long  as  we  remained  on  the  Canal,  which*  was  till 
the  12th  October,  when  we  changed  boats,  to  enter  on  the  large 
river  called  Yang-trye  Keang. 

The  boats  in  which  we  were  now  to  sail  were  called  Nan-chu-  ' 
en, ««  southern  vessels,"  from  their  being  boats  which  came  from 
the  south  with  passengers  of  different  ranks  in  the  country.  Some 
were  fine  large  roomy  boats,  and  others  but  small.  They  were  di- 
vided into  rooms  :  first  was  a  kind  of  anti-chamber  for  servants  ; 
next,  a  room  in  which  to  receive  visitors  ;  and  farther  back  a  bed- 
room ;  some  had  four  apartments,-  beside  a  place  at  the  stem  oc- 
cupied by  the  boatmen,  and  used  as  a  cooking-room.  The  Em- 
bassador's and  Commissioners'  boats  were  large  and  handsome, 
with  streamers  in  the  Chinese  manner.  Most  of  the  others  were 
too  small  for  two  persons,  which  was  the  general  arrangement. 

Augdst  10th,  1 1th  and  12th,  were  spent  in  passing  up  the  river  to 
T88n-tsin.  The  boats  were  dragged  by  human  effort :  poor 
miserable-looking  men  passed  cords  across  their  breast,  over 
one  slhouidet  and  undei*  the  other  arm,  and  walked  forwards 
in  a  leaning  posture,  pulling  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  which  had 
its  other  end  fastened  to  the  mast-head  of  the  vessel,  to  which 
they  were  giving  motion.  There  are  sometinies  ten,  twenty, 
or    thirty    men   employed    to    drag  one    boat.    These     men 
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thus/ engaged  are  called  Tseen-foo :  where  there  are  ipot  ptreQB» 
whose  constant  occupation  is  tracking,  or  where  au  extraordinary 
number  is  required,  government  impresses  poor  people^  wherever 
they  find  them,  for  one  day's  journey  \  and  to  have  them  ready 
on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet,  sometimes,  confines  them  a  day  on  a 
night :  at  one  place  we  found  a  temple,,  dedicated  to  the  Min^*- 
keen  sbHi-wang,  ten  judges  in  Hades,  converted  into  a  prison  to 
confine  the  trackers  over  night :  four  of  our  party  went  to  see 
the  temple,  but  found  its  gate  chained  up,  and  the  magistrate  of 
the  town's  seal  upon  it.  A  Military  Officer  used  his  influence  to 
have  it  opened  for  us  \  but  the  large  group  of  imprisoned  trackers 
had  so  manured  the  courts  of  the  temple  during  the  night,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  we  could  find  an  uncovered  spot  to  tread  on> 
or  bear  the  strong  effluvia  which  exhaled  from  the  rich  de- 
posit. They  commonly  have  a  song,  called  the  Tseen-£oo  J^o,  which 
they  chaunt  to  inspirit  them,  and  give  union  to  their  effi)rts.  The 
ereater  part  of  it  is  merely  the  tone  of  exertion,  Interspersed  with  a 
few  expressions  alluding  to  the  country  they  are  passing,  and  the 
place  to  which  they  look  as  the  end  of  their  toils.  One  person 
treats  the  sentences  which  have  meaning,  and  the  whole  join  in  a 
chorus,  Hei-o,  Wo«te  hei-o,  the  import  of  which .  appears  to  be, 
«  pull  away,  let  us  pull  away."  Mr.  Morrison  requested  a  man 
to  write  down  a  tracker's  song,  and  it  closed  by  holding  out  tlie 
hope  of  a  breakfast  when  they  reached,  Teen-tsin. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  was  miserable  \  nothing  but  low^ 
mud  huts  were  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Crowds  of  people  were 
every  where  collected  ta  gaze  on  us  as  we  passed  :  they  were  all 
of  a  more  dark  and  swarthy  complexion  than  a  stranger,  who  con- 
sidered the  latitude  in  wmch  they  lived,  would  have  expected  to 
find  them.  The  head-dress  of  the  women  was  difierent  from  that 
vvhich  prevails  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China  ;  the  hair  was 
put  up  so  as  to  extend  from  a  base  on  the  top  of  the  head,  hori- 
zontally, about  six  or  eight  inches.  A  rosy  flower  generally  de- 
corated' one  side  of  the  head  of  the  poorest  females.  Whilst 
passmg  along,  various  expressions  of  civility  passed  between  the 
attendant  officer,  Chang,  and  the  Embassador. 

August  12th.  Our  approach  to  Teen-tsin  became  apparent  by 
the  increased  number  of  spectators,  and  the  vast  collection  of  boats 
which  filled  the  river.  They  were  drawn  to  each  side,  so  as  to  leave 
aQ  open  passage  for  the  Embassy :  the  troops  were  drawn  out  below 
the  town.  Towards  evening  we  arrived,  and  were  brought  up» 
near  a  public  office  called  San-shoo-yuen,  opposite  an  Imperial  pa- 
lajce>  at  which  the  late  Emperor  had  resided  some  time  wh^n 
travelling  to  the  south,  or,  as  the  Chinese  otherwise  express  It»  when 
he  blessed  the  south  -,  for  of  aU  places  which  the  Emperor  pastes >  it 
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18  ftaid»  not  that  be  travelled  through  it,  but  that  h«  Hbig-ed  (i.  e. 
bleased)  it. 

The  moment  the  boats  arriTed,  it  waa  announced  that  Kwang 
and  Soo  wished  to  wait  upon  his  Lordship  and  the  Commisaioneraa 
Kwang  we  know  by  the  name  of  the  Legate  \  Soo  was  an  old  maa^ 
near  seventy,  die  Shang-shoo  or  President  of  the  Kung«poO>  or 
Board  of  Public  works,  the  last  of  the  weU*known  Liih-poo,  L  e. 
Six  Tribunab  or  Boards  at  Peking,  amongst  whom  the  whole  of 
the  business  of  the  Empire  is  divided.  Soo  had  beea  a  stout 
Urge  man ;  he  was  now  rather  bending  under  the  weight  of  years  i 
he  was  marked  with  the  small  pox,  and  was  of  a  rather  bluat  ad- 
dress :  he  commonly  resigned  the  labor  of  talking  to  his  junior 
colleague  Kwang  ;  though  Soo's  permanent  rank  was  much  great- 
er than  Kwang's  ;  Soo  was  of  the  first  rank,  and  wore  a  red  buttoa 
on  his  cap  i  Kwang  had  only  a  crystal  one  :  they  were  however 
now  both  Kin-chae,  Imperial  Commissioners,  which  for  the  time 
being  confers  the  greatest  distinction. 

Chinese  gentlemen  are  always  dressed  and  prepared,  the  mo- 
ment tbei)p  arrive  at  a  landing-place,  to  see  company ;  and  when 
they  readi  the  shore,  there  are  crowds  of  visitors  waiting  oa 
them. ,  This  is  not  our  usage ;  and  ve  generally  require  a  ihort 
9pace  of  time  to  elapse,  after  arriving  at  a  place,  ere  we  can  receive- 
formal  visitors.  This  circumstance  more  than  once  caused  a  slight, 
embarrassment,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  usage  would  have  pre* 
vented. 

When  ]^wang  and  Soo  were  announced,  his  Lordship  was  in  his 
dressing-gown,  and  said,  he  could  not  re<;eiYe  chem  at  that  moment, 
but  would  prepare  for  them  in  a  very  short  time  \  aad  forthwith 
requested  the  two  Commissioners  to  come  to  hi^  boat ;  the  Com-, 
'mission^rs  came,  and  his  Lordship  put  his  coat  on ;  but  when  Soq 
^d  KM^ang  were  informed  th^t  the  Embassador  was  not  ready  ta 
receive  them,  they  said  they  would  defer  the  visit  till  the  next  daiy^ 
in  the  mean  time  requesting  that  some  messenger  from  his  I^ofd-o 
ship  would  call  on  them :  accordingly,  Messrs.  Toone,  Davis  aad 
Morrison  waited  on  them^  and  being  seated,  the  Legate  desired 
t^em  to  invite  his  Lordship  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Eqi- 
^assy  to  an  Imperial  Entertainment  the  next  morning  early  i  how- 
ever, nine  o'clock  was  finally  agreed  on  as  the  hour;  it  beklg 
deemed  prudent  on  our  part  to  breakfast  at  home,  before  goif^  t^ 
die  fcMnml  repast  to  be  giv«n  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor*  Soo.  s^. 
li^wmg  fuKtheir  rj^quested.  that  they  might  be  favored  with  «  oopy: 
q£  the  Prinjce  Regent's  Letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Chiaa»  that  they 
migl^t  forward  it  to  Court.  To  this  request  it  was  reptiedi  aui  an- 
swer would  be  given  the  following  day. 
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Tuesday /August  13th.'  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  Embassador, 
Commissioners  and  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy,  went  in  procession 
to  the  Hall  of  Chang  our  conductor,  which  was  situated  in  the 
town,  or  as  itis  called  in  Chinese,  (diflFerently  from  other  towns) 
the  Wei,  of  Teen-tsin.  The  band  preceded ;  next  followed  the 
guard  with  colors  flying,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Cooke,  and  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Somerset,  on  horseback  ;  the  Embassador  in  his 
robes  followed  ^  the  first  Commissioner  dressed  in  a  Fellow 
Commoner's  gown  and  cap,  and  the  second  Commissioner  in  his 
Windsor  uniform,  succeeded ;  the  Honorable  Mr.  Amherst,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Embassy  in  sedan  chairs,  closed  the  procession.  The 
Hall  where  the  entertainment  was  given,  was  about  a  mile  from 
our  boats.  The  streets  were  crowded  by  people,  who  by  order  of 
Government  preserved  a  profound  silence ;  the  Legate  seemed  to  take 
credit  to  himself  for  its  being  so,  by  asking,  at  the  interview,  if 
it  were  not  so. 

On  entering  the  Hall  we  passed  through  a  large  room,  in  which 
were  various  preparations  for  a  play  and  a  feast.  Five  of  the 
party,  the  Embassador,  two  Commissioners,  Mr.  Amherst  and  Mr. 
Morrison,  were  conducted  by  a  side  door  to  an  inner  apartment,  in 
which  Kwang,  Soo,  and  four  Tartar  Secretaries  from  Court,  were 
waiting  our  arrival.  The  other  gentlemen  remained  without, 
amusing  themselves  by  surveying  the  ornaments  of  the  outer  court. 
Within,  the  Tartars  took  the  left  side  of  the  room,  and  gave  to  the 
English  the  right-hand  side.  Kwang,  after  a  few  common  civilities, 
said,  that  we  were  about  to  partake  of  an  Imperial  Feast,  in  which 
they  vi^ould  join  with  us,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, first  to  give  thanks  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  then  sit 
down  to  the  feast ;  and  that  in  giving  thanks  it  was  wished  we^ 
would  imitate  their  manner  of  doing  it,  which  was  by  performing 
the  San-kwei-kew-kow  before  a  table  at  which  his  Majesty  was 
supposed  to  sit.  On  the  other  side  it  was  replied  by  the  Embas- 
sador, that  he  felt  the  highest  possible  veneration  and  respect  for 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  would  cordially  return  thanks  for  the 
entertainment  about  to  be  given,  only  he  would  wish  to  doit  in  the 
way  that  was  usual  with  the  English.  In  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
presence  he  would  kneel  on  one  knee  and  bow  the  head ;  which, 
with  the  addition  of  kissing  the  King*s  hand,  as  a  mark  of  affection, 
was  what  he  did  to  his  own  Sovereign  ;  that  the  Tartar  form  was 
exceedingly  proper  for  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  that 
though  our  form  w'as  difl^erent,  they  must  not  infer  that  we 
were  less  respectful.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Embassador  was 
prepared  to  make  a  low  bow,  as  frequently  as  the  Tartar  gentlenjeii 
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knelt  %  to  preserve  a  decorous  and  uniform  appearance,  and  for 
that  reason  alone,  as  in  his  apprehension  he  paid  as  much  respect 
bjr  bowing  once  as  by  bowing  twenty  times* 

The  Legate  said,  <<  the  feelings  of  the  heart  must  be  expressed 
by  some  externalsign  :*'  <<  granted/'  it  was  replied ;  «  our  mode  of  ex« 
pressing  them  is  that  we  have  mentioned :  and  it  is  the  mode  which 
the  King  of  England  has  commanded  the  Embassador  to  follow,  as 
the  present  £mperor*s  father  was  pleased  graciously  to  accept  ^at 
mode  from  Lord  Macartney/'  Soo  at  first  affirmed,  that  Lord 
Macartney  performed  the  Tartar  ceremornfj  (as,  for  brevity's  sake, 
we  shall  nereafter  call  the  thrice  kneeling  and  nine  times  striking 
the  head  against  the  ground,)  and  referred  to  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton's recollection  to  confirm  what  he  said.  On  further  conversing, 
however,  he  admitted,  that  Lord  Macartney  performed  our  cere- 
mony, the  first  time  he  saw  the  late  Emperor ;  but  at  a  subsequent 
period  he  performed  the  Tartar  ceremony,  in  consequence  of  Keen- 
lung  being  displeased  with  the  first  mode.  When  asked  at  what 
place  the  performance  of  the  Tartar  ceremony  by  the  late  Embas- 
sador occurred,  he  was  unable  to  say. 

The  Legate  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  Tartar  ceremony  was 
indispensable :  that  without  it  our  intentions  by  the  visit,  which 
weire  he  believed  to  cultivate  amity,  would  be  unaccomplished^ 
and  a  contrary  eS&ct  produced.  The  Legate  was  assured  that  his 
view  of  the  intention  of  our  visit  was  correct ;  and  it  was  sincerely 
hoped  no  such  consequences  as  he  apprehended  would  occur  \  the 
Embassador  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  gracious  dispositicm 
of  his  Majesty  to  anticipate  any  such  result;  his  liberal .. mind 
would  certainly  accept  what  was  graciously  accepted  by  his  father; 
for  we  must  still  use  that  language,  as  Lord  Macartney  was  never 
made  to  know,  that  Keen-lung  was  displeased  with  the  ceremony 
which  he  performed.  Kwang  said,  "  the  Emperor  would  be  angry 
with  the  King  of  England  ;"  the  gentlemen  interpreting  replied, 
"that  will  be  so  ofifensive,  I  dare  not  say  it;** «  well  then,"  added  he, 
"  do  not  mention  it ;"  and  it  was  accordingly  reserved  to  be  com- 
municated after  the  conference  was  closed. 

The  Embassador  apprehending  that  wc  could  not  come  to  an 
amicable  conclusion  with  the  argument,  in  whidi  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, a  smart  young  man,  sometimes  joined,  proposed  to  dispense 
with  the  banquet  that  morning,  and  resume  the  subject  on  our  ar- 
rival at  Peking  :  the  Legate  said  to  that,  <<  we  wi)l  not  be  violent 
this  morning ;  return  thanks  in  your  own  way,  and  whatever  it  be, 
we  shall  report  it  to  Court,  as  is  our  duty,  and  wait  for  his  Majes- 
ty's pleasure ;  you  will  give  ofitsnce  if  you  do  riot  conform  ;  we 
warn  you  of  the  consequences :  do  not  reflect  on  us  hereafter.*' 
Old  Soo  joined  in,  <«  do  not  reflect  on  us  hereafter."    The  Em- 
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baisador'  assured  them  that  he  had  a  strong  reliance  on  the 
gracious  Acceptance  of  his  Imperial  Majesty^  and  whatever  oc* 
curred,  he  should  by  no  means  reflect  on  them.  Kwang 
tfaought  Mre  began  to  waver,  and  sat  it  out  a  little  longer  ; 
urging  over  again  the  same  arguinents  as  before.  As  they  did  not. 
succeed}  Kwang  said, «  we  will  return  thanks,  each  in  his  own  way — 
do  not  view  our  form  contemptuously  ;'*  and  we  rose  to  go  to  the 
feast  prepared;  when  we  came  to  the  door  of  the  room,  the  little 
Legate  turned  round,  (old  Soo  being  before  him)  and  screwing  up 
bis  arch  mouth,  to  be  very  serious  andi  impressive,  said,  «<  do  con- 
form!  imitate  us  1  if  you  do  not,  it  will  not  be  well!"  of  course^ 
it  pcoduced  no  change  in  the  Embassador's  resolution  \  who,  when 
he  entered  the  banqueting  room,  desired  the  gentlemeoi  who  had 
watted  iong,  and  began  to  apprehend  all  was  not  ri^t,  to  do 
what  lie  did  in  point  of  ceremony — neither  more  nor  less. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  at  one  cor* 
nerof  which  was  a  table  with  a  semicircular  screen  behind,  and 
a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  hanging  before.  Soo  and  Kwang  had  some 
difficulty  in  deciding,  which  was  the  proper  order  in  which  the 
Embassador  and  Commissioners  shoiild  stand.  It  being  finally 
settled,  a  master  of  ceremonies  gave  the  word ;  on  hearing  whidk, 
Soo  and  Kwang  knelt  down  and  put  their  foreheads  to  the  ground^ 
raided  their  bodies  erect  on  their  knees  and  then  put  the  forehead, 
down  a  second  time,  raised  the  body  again,  still  kneeling,  and  % 
third  time  put  the  forehead  to  the  ground.  When  their  heads 
went  to  the  ground,  the  Embassador  made  a  low  bow  standing. 
Xlus  wis  done  a  second  and  a  third  timci  and  constituted  the  San- 
kwei-kew-kow,  <«  three  kneelings  and  nine  nrostrations."  This 
being  over,  we  advanced  to  the  higher  end  of  the  room  to  »t. 
down  to  the  badquet,  and  the  play  began. 

The  upper  end  of  the  room  was  raised  about  a  foot  higher  than 
the  lower  end,  with  pillars  marking  the  limits  of  the  former } 
three  low  cushions  .were  placed  on  the  r^ht-hand  side  for  the 
Embassador  and  two  Commissioners.  On  th0  lower  floor  were 
pieces  of  red  cloth  in  a.  line  with  the  cushions,  for  |:he  gentlemen 
of  die  Embassy.  Soo  and  Kwang  sat  opposite  to  the  Commissi- 
oners, and  on  the  lower  floor,  on  a  line  with  them,  were  two  or 
three  military  men,  the  Tartar  Secretaries,  and  Chang.  We  were 
compelled  by  this  arrangement  to  sit  cross-legged.  Some  of  our 
party,  incapable  of  this^  stretched  their  legs  under  the  tables;, 
which  was  not  easv  to  efllect, .  as  the  tables  were  not  more  than 
twelve  or  sixteen  mcfaes  high.  Each  table  had  a  false  top  remo- 
veable  at  pleasure,  and.  by  this  means  the  whole  was  taken  away 
and  a  new  course  brought  on  at  once.  The  repast  was  not  con« 
tinned  long.  Jhe  Tartars  ate  Utttei  as  they  had  probably^  like  our- 
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#elY^s,  btfeakfosted  before.  The  dishes  were  in  very  good  style ; 
but  from  the  aokward  posture  m  which  we  sat,  it  was  a  most  un- 
comfortable meal.  Kwang  and  Soo  eare  the  signal  for  taking 
wine^  which  in  China  is 'done  by  the  whole  party  at  the  same  time. 
The  play,  as  is  usual  in  China,  went  on  ail  the  time  of  the  banquet. 
It  seemed  a  inythological  piece,  in  which  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
are  introduced.     The  dresses  were  splendid. 

When  we  rose  from  the  banquet,  a  large  collection  of  Tarioos 
coloured  silks  were  presented  in  die 'name  of  his  Majesty,  for 
which  we  expressed  our  thanks,  and  the  party  which  at  first  were 
in  the  interior  apartment  again  retired  thither.  The  Legate  «nt^- 
ed  again  on  the  subject  of  the  ceremony,  with  arguments  similar  to 
those  already  mentioned.  The  young  Secretary  showed  an  outline 
of  the  manner  of  our  intended  reception^  and  spoke  much  of  the 
gracious  disposition  of  the  Emperor  ;  that  we  should  be  admitted 
to  an  Imperial  Feast,  a  play,  and  Sjee  the  gardens,  and  so  on. 
The  Legate  tried  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  Embassador  as  a 
father,  and  desired  him  to  hare  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his 
son,  Mr.  Amherst,  then  present,  who  in  the  ^ase  of  compliance 
would  be  blessed  with  the  gracious  regards  of  the  Great  Emperor  \ 
which  ideas  all  met  witli  appropriate  answers  in  the  tone  of  pef* 
feet  cordiality.  The  Legate  wished  to  ascertain  exactly  the  form 
of  our  ceremony,  and  desired  the  Embassador  to  show  him* 
This  was  a  request  that  could  not  well  be  complied  with ;  but  to 
enable  him  to  see  the  form,  and  to  accommodate  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. Lord  Amherst  caused  the  boy  to  kneel  down  on  one  knee, 
bow  the  head  and  kiss  his  father's  hand;  ^<  this,"  said  the  Embassa- 
dor, <<is  our  ceremony,  and  to  perform  it  once  we  consider  as  strmg 
an  expression  of  veneration  as  to  perform  it  twenty  times  f  if  it  be 
his  Imperial  Majesty*s  wish  that  I  should  repeat  it  nine  times,  ra« 
ther  than  perform  it  once^  I  will  cheerfully  comply  with  his  wishes 
in  that.'* 

We  now  prepared  to  take  our  leave,  and  a  copy  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  Letter  to  the  Emperor  was  given  to  Soo  and  Kwax^,  for 
the  information  of  the  Muiisters,  at  their  very  urgent  request. 

The  EmbassadOT  and  suite  returned  to  their  boats  in  procession, 
as  on  their  way  to  the  Imperial  Banquet.  Some  thought  that  a 
victory  had  this  day  been  gained  ;  but  the  less  sanguine  did  not  che- 
rish any  high  expectations  from  what  had  occurred.  Chang  af- 
terwards informed  us  that  the  Emperor  was  in  a  great  rage,  when 
he  heard  that  we  stoqd,  whilst  his  own  people  were  kneeling  and 
knocking  heads. 

A  gratuity  was  here  offered  through  an  attendant  officer  to  the 
bearers  of  Uie  chairs ;  the  officer  reported  it  to  Kwang,  and  he 
would  not  allow  the  people  to  accept  it.    He  always  maintained 
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a  high  tone  of  affected  purity  in  prohibiting  the  reception  of  any 
present  by  his  own  people.  The  poor  men  who  labored  for  us 
in  any  way,  were  afterwards  rewarded  by  ourselves,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  officer,  and  in  that  way  the  reward  was  con* 
.  fenred  without  the  ostentation  of  conferring  it* 

The  Chinese  attached  to  each  boat  a  military  officer  and  two 
soldiers.  Sometimes  men  wearing  a  crystal  or  a  blue  button,  were  • 
attached  to  the  Embassador's,  at  other  times  officers  wearing  a  white 
stone  button.  In  the  province  of  ChUi-le  (for  so  the  province  usu- 
ally called  Pechele  is  more  familiarly  denominated)  a  middle-aged 
robust  man,  who  held  the  rank  in  China  called  Pa^tsung,  was 
attached  to  his  Iiordsliip's  boat.    His  name  was  Ko,  and  to  have 

fiven  him  his  proper  title  he  would  have  been  called  K6-Foo-yay  \ 
Ut  as  his  title  was  unmeaning  to  the  most  of  our  party,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  him  by  the  single  syllable  Ko,  he  was 
denominated  Conuncxlore  Ko.  He  was  a  bustling  man,  and 
nerally  ready  to  obliges  at  least  was  considered  so  for  a 
long  time :  further  acquaintance  made  many  doubt  this,  and 
he  obtained  the  appellation  of  being  «  a  good  old  soul,  and 
a  big  old  rogue."  Commodore  Ko  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy.  Chang  also  put 
two  servants  into. the  Embassador's  boat  \  who  were  well-meaning 
and  useful  men.  One  of  them  obtained  the  appellation  of  <<  old 
blpw-hard,''  from  his  being  short  of  breath ;  the  other  was  too  se- 
date and  quiet  to  acquire  any  ridiculous  epithet.  Chang  also  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Morrison  a  faithful  active  youne  man,  who  assumed 
.the  character  of  a  Shoo-pan,  or  writer  in  public  offices.  These 
three  persons  would  have  accompanied  the  Embassy  to  Canton, 
had  not  Kwang  set  his  face  against  it,  agreeably  to  what  appeared 
to  be  his  uniform  system  of  discouraging  a  free  intercourse  with 
.the  natives,  in  order  to  prevent  our  obtaining  information  respecting 
the  government  or  country. 

At  TSSn-tsin  many  of  the  gentlemen  felt  much  the  want  of 
nxusquito  curuins,  and  there  was  not  time  to  have  them  regular- 
ly procured.  Commodore  Ko  went,  as  he  said,  amongst  his 
mends,  and  obtained  several  pairs,  for  which  he  charged  a  rather 
exorbitant  price. 

SECTION  V. 

From  Tein-tsin  to  Tung-chow. 

August  14fth.  We  again  were  put  in  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
CapitaL     The  well-known  grain  boats  were  here  seen  in  consi- 
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derable  numbers,  and,  from  their  uniform  structure  and  decorated 
stems,  presented  an  interesting  spectacle.  Thef  go  in  large  Heet$, 
Wherever  they  occurred,  they  were  moored  on  one  side  of  the 
nver,  to  allow  the  Embassy  to  pass.  On  common  occasions 
every  other  species  of  vessel  must  give  way  to  them  i  they  stop 
for  no  man:  the  progress  of  grain  to  the  capital  must  not  be  dis 
layed.  A  scarcity  of  water  in  the  course  of  their  voyages  sometimei 
Impedes  them:  it  is,  however,  always  an  afiair  seriously  taken  up 
by  government. 

In  the  evening  Soo  and  Kwang  cafled  on  the  Embassador  and 
Commissioners;  they  returned  the  copy  of  his  Royal  Highness  ^e 
'Prince  Reeent's  letter,  and  said  it  was  a  good  letter.  They  object* 
ed  only  to  Uie  term  Hwang-kaou  applied  to  the  late  Emperor.  It  is^ 
they  said,  not  the  ussgeto  speak  x>f  him  by  that  term.  Also  the 
word  Heung,  <*  brother,"  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Emperor, 
was  inadmissible ;  they  could  not  take  upon  them  to  forward  It 
to  Court,  and  begged  that  the  words  should  be  taken  away  alto- 
gether. To  this  no  positive  answer  was  given.  They  again  in- 
sisted on  the  happy  effects  of  conforming  to  the  ceremony,  and 
contrariwise.  Old  Soo  threw  out,  in  a  rather  gruff  tone,  that 
^e  Russians  had  been  rejected  for  their  non-compliance,  and 
their  ccnnmerce  interrupted ;  and  hinted  that  it  would  be  the  same 
with  us.  He  was  told  that  in  comparison  with  national  honor 
diat  was  a  small  matter.  The  interruption  of  commerce  was  never 
again  mentioned  by  him  or  any  odier  person.  Kwang  threw 
out  what  his  own  better  knowledge  would  scarcely  let  hun  utter, 
viz.  that  as  there  iS  but  one  Sun  in  the  Heavens,  so  there 
is  but  one  Sovereign  in  the  world ;  which  Sovereign  is  the 
Emperor  of  China ;  to  him  all  kings  owe  homage  and  submission^ 
It  excited  a  murmur  on  the  other  side,  but  was  too  ridiculous  to 
be  seriously  opposed.     It  was  merely  said,  that  was  not  admitted* 

About  this  time  the  two  Legates  Soo  and  Kwang  entreated 
to  be  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  gold  box  containing  the  Prince 
R^ent's  letter ;  they  were  accordingly  favored  with  it  one  even- 
mg.  They  asked  anxiously  whether  the  translation  was  to  \m 
inclosed  in  it,  and  were  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

August  15.  In  the  morning,  Soo  and  the  Legate  called,  and 
$aid  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  sent  down  an  order  to  dispense 
with  the  Band.  They  showed  a  copy  of  the  imperial  edict.  As  usu- 
al, the  Emperor  had  interlined  with  red  ink  one  of  the  Legate's  dis- 
jpatches  in  t'eference  to  the  Band  j  «« these  may  be  withdrawn."  This 
was  thought  a  strange  remark,  and  ratlier  indicating  a  weak  capri- 
cious mind.  It  was  said  to  the  Legate,  that  the  Band  were  few  and 
innocent  *,  that  to  separate  them  from  their  Companions,  and  deprive 
'  the  Embassador  of  the  pleasure  of  bearing  them,  was  ungracious  ; 
'    VOL.  XV.  jpam.  NO.  XXIX.  L 
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he  was  begged  to  represent  it  again.  Kwang  asked  of  what  use 
they  were  5  he  would  take  care  and  send  them  down  safely  to  the 
ships.  As  to  the  use,  it  was  replied^  they  were  just  of  the  same  use 
as  many. other  things  which  contribute  to  innocent  amusement  and 
ornament.  The  ships,  the  speakers  knew,  were  probably  gone,  bat 
they  evaded  saying  anv  thing  about  them.  The  conference*  brok« 
up ,  without  any  final  decision  of  the  question.  The  impracti- 
cability of  sending  them  back  soon  appeared,  and  nothing  more 
was  ever  said  about  them.  '  From  the  cheerful  eiSect  which  they 
had  on  our  own  party,  and  the  great  interest  they  excited  among^ 
Chinese  of  all  ranks,  diey  proved  a  most  useful  part  of  the  xetinue. 
In  the  evening}  a  message  came  tso  say  that  Soo  and  Kwang 
proposed  to  call  immediat(!ly.  They  were  accordingly  re^ 
quested  to  come.  When  Kwang  reached  the  head  of  thj^ 
boat,  anger  was  evidently  marked  in  his  countenance.  He  was 
scarcely  seated  ere  he  said,  that  they  had  heard  with  surprise  the 
ships  had  left.  Provisions  had  been  carried  off  to  them,  but  they 
were  jnot  there ;  where  had  they  gone  ?  Where  they  were  at  this 
moment,  it  wa$  replied,  was  not  known.  Every  person  knew  very 
well  that  lor  such  lai^e  vessels  die  gulf  o£-Pe*<he-lee  was  very  unsafe  ^ 
that  whilst  the  Embassy  lay  there  much  apprehension  was  fek  for 
the  safety  of  the  ships.  It  wa$  extremely  difficult  to  goto  the 
southward  against  the  monsoon ;  and  the  ships  would  probably 

(recede  his  Excellency,  as  in  the  last  Embassy.  Kwang  said  he 
new  the  unsafeness  01  the  anchorage,  but  they  ought  to  have  been 
informed  of  the  intention  to  depart  i  and  his  IVmesty's  permission 
obtained,  as  in.  the  last  Embassy :  that  we  had  been  guilty  of  a 
Puh-she,  i.  e.  doing  what  is  not  right.  It  was  said  in  reply,  bad  the 
question  ever  been  asked^a  candid  and  direct  answer  would  bame 
been,  given  :  if  there  was  any  fault,  their*s  was  the  fault  in  not  ask- 
ing. The  Legate  said  that  the  tenor  of  his  conversation,  in  frequent 
allusions  to  the  ships,  supposed  their  remaining }  and  if  they  wene 
not  to  remain^  it  should  have  been  said  so  :  he  supposed  the 
Embassador  intended  it,  and  the  fault  rested  with  the  person  who 
had  been  the  medium  (fuming  at  the  same  time  to  that  person,  and 
holding  up  his  finger,  said),  « it  is  your  fault.*'  That  person,  a  man 
of  warm  temper,  and  who  had  given  his  opinion  against  doing  any 
thing  that  couki  be  construed  by  the  Chinese  into  a  want  of  perfect 
candor,  and  against  silence  respecting  the  ships  in  pMrticular> 
said,  <<  If  I  must  be  accused  thus  innocently,  Fll  be  the  medium 
no  Iptiger ;"  drawing  back  at  the  same  time  in  {lis  chair.  Sop  theti 
took  up  th^  conversation  with  another  gentleman  who  spoke  Chi- 
nese, kwang,  looking  at  the  Embassador,  pursed  up  his  old-fashion- 
ed mouth,  and  put  his  fingers  on  it«  signitying  he  was  now  dumbt 
from  not  knowing  a  language  common  to  both.  The-Smbass«doir, 
always  of  a  conculating  disposition,  said  something  in  favor  of  the 
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integrity  of  the  person  who  had  been  interpreting,  which  was  conh- 
municated  through  another  medium  to  the  Legate,  and  added, 
«  We  will  lav  aside  mutual  recrimination,  and  discuss  the  question 
amicably  i"  tne  person  accused  communicated  this,  and  Kwang  re- 
sumed his  usually  cheerful  goiiid<-natured   tone  o£  voice.    It  was . 
finally  agreed  that  the  ideas  mentioned  above  respecting  the  un« 
safety  of  the  anchorage  off  Ta-Koo,  &c.  should  be  committed  to 
writing  in  Chinese  immediately^  and  sent. to.  the  Iiegi^e^to  be  for*^ 
warded  to  Court.    This  was  done,  and  the  question  of  the  ships 
set  at  rc^t.    The  Commaodinjg  Officer  at  Ta-Koo  was  di^raded  for ' 
not  having  given  the  first  information  of  the  departure  of  the . 
ships  $  and  Chang  was  ordered  to  go  and  inquire  on  the  qoa^  of 
Shan-tung  about    them«     He  used  effectuidlf  bis.  influence  at 
Court  to  have  this  order  dispensed  with. 

August  16.  Early  in  the  morning  a  messenger  came  fram 
Soo  and  Kwang,  saying  that  they  had  recced  from  Court  an  im* 
perial  edict  of  importance,  which  they  w;ished  to  commynicate. 
The  Embassador  and  Commissioners  were  scarcely  out  of  bed  $ 
but  they  rose  immediately,  and  sent  to  say  when  they  were  ready^ 
Instead  of  the  Legate  and  Soo  coming,  the  conductors  of  the  Em^* 
bassy,  Chang  and  Tin,  came,  aqd  being  seated,  said,  ^<  The.  purport: 
of  the  Emperor's  edict  is  this — By  conforming  to  the  Tartar  cere- 
mony, viz.  kneeling  three  times  and  nine  times  putting  the  fore- 
head to  the  ground,  you  may  proceed  to  Court  and  be  graciously 
received  ; — if  you  decline  to  conform,  neither  the  tribute  nor  the 
Embassador  can  be  received— you  may  return  j  say,  **  Yes  or  nja.**. 
Lord  Amherst  and  the  two  commissioners  declined  giving  an  answer 
to  the  conductors  of  the  Embassv.  They  said,  «  We  rose  from  one 
couches  to  receive  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  Soo  and  Kwang ; 
we  wait  their  arrival/'  Chanj  and  Yin  urged,  but  urged  in  vain^ 
diat  an  answer  should  be  given  them  to  the  message  they  bad 
brought;  alleging  that  to  send  them  back  without  an  answer,  put 
diem  in  an  unpleasant  situation,  inasmuch  as  it  made  tl]«m 
appear  useless.  The  Embassador  however  was  firm,  and  they  vrete 
obliged  to  depart  without  an  answer. 

Soo  and  Kwang  then  came,  and  delivered  the  purport  of  his 
Majesty's  will  in  much  the  same  temast  and  closed  by  asking  what 
was  to  be  done*  It  was  proposed  that  if  some  of  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  would  perform  the  Tartar  ceremony  before  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent's  picture,  the  Embassador  would  per- 
.form  it  before  the  Emperor ;  Kwang  siud,  with  a  countenance  half 
sneering  and  half  dissatisfaction,  «  To  what  are  we  to  perfimn  the 
ceremony  ?  we  are  not  sent  to  England*- if  we  were,  we  would  not 
object  to  perform  it."  This  last  expression  was  taken  hold  of,  and 
replied  to  tKus :  <^  If  die  Emperor  will  m  writing  decbi^  it  to  be  faif 
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wHl,  that,  in  case  6f  an  Embafeador  g<ritfg  to  Ei^and,  tbat  Embassa* 
dor  ihall  perform  the  Tartar  crremonyi  I  ilkriU  perfocni  it  to  tbo 
Emperor/* 

The  fact  is  that  alt  such  propositions,  as  they  imply  a  perfect 
equality,  are  more  dflensire  to  die  Chinese  and  Tartars  than  de« 
dining  to  perform  their  ceremony.  Kwang  aaid  that  be  anS  hia 
colleague  Soo  did  not  dare  to  mike  any  such  proposal  to  Court  y 
such  a  questioa  couM  not  be  discussed  as  between  equal  states. 
'  The  Embassador  urged  that  auch  a  statement  m  he  had  made 
brought  round  an  arrangement  in  the  hst  Embassy^  and.  it  might 
do  so  now  $  the  Emperor  Kang-he  had  himself  proposed  something 
similar  in  his  time,  in  reference  to  die  Russians — lifthe  Legate  and 
bis  colleague  would  not  transmit  any  statement  of  the  &nbassa-> 
dor's  views,  he  must  charge  die  rupture  on  them.  They  replied^ 
c^MTe  have  already  incurred  a  Piih  she,  a  charge  of  having  done 
wrong,  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  (the  Ta-hwang-^e),  and  we 
dare  not  make  any  such  proposals :  if  we  be  withdrawn,  and  other 
persons  appointed,  periiaps  those  persons  may  take  upon  them  to 
transmit  such  sentiments ;  we  dare  not.  ** 
'  As  to  the  case  of  die  Russisuis  and  Kang-he,  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  that  Emperor^s  causing  a  person  of  inferior  rank  (about 
the  third  degree)  to  perform  the  ceremony  before  an  altar,'  on  or 
behind  which  an  image  of  the  God  of  the  Russians  was  placed  ; 
but  he  believed  it  was  merely  traditbnal ;  it  was  not  found  in  any 
authenric  records.  Kwang,  in  broken  intecrupted  language,  hinted 
tliat  we  could  perform  the  ceremony,  and  represent  it  in  England 
is  We  pleased.  To  do  one  thing  and  say  anodier  was  declared  to 
be  impossible,  and  the  Legate  did  not  mention  it  again. 

Old  Soo  dwelt  on  the  happy  effects  of  conformity,  viau  being 
invited  to  an  Imperial  Banquet ;  seebg  a  play,  and  walking  in  the 
gardens.  To  receive  homage,  and  to  display  its  own  pomp  and 
eranckur,  are  the  objects  which  the  Chinese  Court  proposes  to 
itself  in  admitting  foreign  Emba^ies.  The  bad  effects,  Soo  added» 
wilt  be  your  going  away  in  disgrace,  and  a  stoppage  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  nations  ;  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Russians. 
The  last  clause  was  uttered  in  an  under  tone.  To  his  tone  of  in- 
timidation a  high  tone  was  opposed,  and  it  was  said  that  the  stop* 
page  of  the  trade  was  comparatively  a  small  matter—since  they 
would  not  accept  of  any  6f  die  above  proposals,  nor  yet  transmit  a 
paper  from  the  Embassador,  or  his  semiments-  in  their  own  form, 
so  that  they  might  reach  the  Emperor's  ears — since  they  refused 
^\  these,  and  affirmed  that  the  result  of  any  thing  less  than  uncon^ 
ditional  compliance  must  be  his  departure,  he  was  ready  to  depart — 
and  in  this  abrupt  terhiination  of  tiienegociadon  still  thanked  them 
for  diehr  personal  civilities«*^e  did  not  reflect  oivthem.. 
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In  aD  these  oonfereiices  Kwang  adopted  the  privacy  of  Englidi 
usage.  The  Chinese  affect  to  do  every  thing  in  public  with  a 
crowd  of  attendants  around  them«  He  could  not  well  order  out  Us 
owji  people  %  but  he  often  desired  an  English  gentleman  present  to 
keep  them  out. 

It  was  now  deternuned  chat  the  boats  should  turn  about,  and  go 
down  4he  .stream  to  a  nx>re  convenient  anchorage,  there  to  wait 
for  the  return  of  the  presents  and  baggage,  (which  had  been 
hurried,  on  to  Tung-chow,),  s^  well  as  for  -further  advices  ixoxp. 
Peking. 

We  were  within  about  thirty  miles  of  the  capital  of  China.  At 
breakfast,  the  Embassador  mentioned  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Em- 
bassy the  alteration  in  our  destination  which  had  taken  place,  and 
which,  when  the  gentlemen  had  returned  to  their  own  boats,  was 
carried  into  efiect.  The  Embassy  fell  down  the  stream  to  a  plea- 
sant situation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  called  Tsae^yuen, 
<«the  vegetable  gardens." 

The  dtq»tches  from  Court  at  this  time  weos,  according  to  poor 
eld  emaciated  Chane,  what  he  called,  grinding  and  gnashing  his 
teeth  as  he  uttered  the  words,  Tentlh  h'hin,  ^  Extremely  stem  and 
eeveie."  The  compliment  paid  them,  by  sending  nefirly  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  a  man  of  high  rank  from  an  independent, 
powerful  and  enlightened  country,  with  rich  presents,  prepared  to 
use  the  most  req>ectful  language,  and  go  down  on  one  knee  to  the 
Sovere^  ;-»is  all  rejected,  and  a  peremptory  demand  made  that  he 
shall  pmorm  an  act  of  homage,  such  as  they,  exact  from  the 
smallest,  weadcest,  and  most  uncivilised  state  in  the  petty  islands 
of  the  SiDO-loo  Sea. 

Such  was  the  demand  %  compliance  was  refused  \  and  tlie  threat 
of  rejection  began  to  operate.  During  the  whole  of  the  16th  we 
remained  at  Tsae-yuen )  most  of  the  gentlemen  walked  on  shore 
at  a  small  distance  fiom  the  boats.  In  the  mean  time  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  made  up  its  mitid  to  try  the  British  Embassa- 
dor a  little  further. 

August  ITtfa.  In  the  morning  Chang,  Yin,  and  the  young 
Secretary  mentioned  above,  waited  on  Lord  Amherst  and  the  two 
Commissioners,  to  :say  that  the  two  propositions  made  yesterday 
'  wwe  such  as  they  did  |iot  dare  to  re|K>rt  to  the  Emperor,  nor  even 
tomention  when  in  his  Majesty's  presence.  However,  they  would 
again  write  to  court  and  intreat  his  Majesty  to  accept  of  the  Le,  or 
ceremonv  proposed  by  Lord  Amherst,  viz.  to  kneel  on  one  knee  and 
bow  the  nead  three  times  ^which  act,  in  compliance. with  the  Empe- 
ror's wish,  would  be  repeated  thrice. .  An  ofiicialnqte,  promistne  to 
do  this,  was  required  and  given.  It  was  however  distinctly  speafied 
that  this    Ta-le'ignMid  ceremony  could  be  performed,  no  where 
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but  in  the  Emperor's  immediate  pfesence ;  that  the  Enibaafihdor 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  (Yen-le)  practising  any  ceremony,  as  he, 
had  been  many  years  familiar  with  the  forms  of  a  Court.     After 

'  this  arrangement,  our  boats  again  gOt  under  weigh  to  ascend  the 
stream,  and  proceeded  towards  Pe-king. 

During  the  18  th  and  19th  no  business  was  transacted;  other 
men  were  now  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  try  nAat  rank  higher 
than  the  Embassador's,  and  a  still  more  haughty  manner,  could 

'efiect  on  the  Englishmen.  In  taking  this  measute^the  Tartars  greatly 
misunderstood  the  English  character. 


SECTION  VI. 

Proceedings  at   Tung-C/iofw  and  Yuen-ming-yuen. 

August  20th.  In  the  evening,  the  boats  of  the  Embassy  came  to, 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  nules  from  Tung-chow,  near  a  tem- 
ple at  which  the  last  Embassy  was  lodged,  but  which  was  now  to 
be  occupied  by  other  guests  from  Court.  The  boats  lay  together 
in  a  very  crowded  manner,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  stream, 
which  ceases  here  to  be  navigable,  at  least  to  such  boats  as  those 
employed  for  the  Embassy. 

Here,  according  to  the  custcmi  of  China,  Soo  and  Kwapg  waited 
our  arrivaL  It  was  too  late  to  desire  the  Embassadorto  leave  his 
'boat;  but  they  requested  that  Mr.  Morrison  would  go  and  see  the 
:Kung-Kwaa,  or  house  prepared  by  Government  for  the  receptiou  of 
the  Embassador.  It  was  a  house  which  had  been  occupied  Ijy  trading 
people,  and  was  fitted  up  for  the  present  occasion :  within  the  gate 
was  a  small  court-yard,  next  a  range  of  buildings  with  a  passage  in 
the  centre  to  another  court«yard  beyond,  in  which  was  the  principal 
apartment^  designed.for  the  Embassador.  On  the  left  aide  of  the 
-court-yard  there  was  a  gateleadine  into  another  yard,  in  which  was 
an  inferior  apartment.  The  Embassador's  was  divided  into  three 
rooms ;  Soo  and  Kwang  were  standing  there  when  Mr.  Morrison 
arrived  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Yin.  «« You  see,''  said 
the  Legate,  «  how  gracious  the  great  £mp6ror  is,  in  ordering  so  good 
an  apartment  to  be  prepared."  It  was  replied,  «  No  doubt  the  Em- 
bassador is  fully  sensible  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  goodness ;  many 
^nks  to  him.''  The  Legate  himself  however  thought  the  apart- 
ments would  not  contain  all  the  suite,  some  would  be  obliged  to 
remain  in  their  boats ;  indeed  when  the  house  was  exammed  by 
the  gentlemen,  most  of  them  preferred  remaining  in  their  boats. 
The  Legate  proposed  pitching  tents  in  the  cotirt,  which  lie  did, 
'^md  wh^  were  occupied  by  £e  Officers  of  tfae^Gtiaxd. 
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The  next  morning,  August  21st,  the  Embassador  himself  wi^t 
on  shore  to  see  the  house.  He  determined  on  remaining  tk^e 
during  the  day,  and  perhaps  sleeping  in  his  boat  at  night.  Chang 
and  Yin  were  very  importunate  that  the  principal  persons  should 
sleep  on  shor«  as  a  compliment  to  the  Emperor,  and  it  w.a8  finally 
acceded  to.  The  Embassador  and  Mr*  Amnerst  were  in  the  chief 
apartment.  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Ellis  took  possession  of  a 
large  room  near  the  gate,  which  they  divided  by  a  curtain  i  Mr. 
Morrison  tried  to  occupy  the  apartment  on  the  left  of  the  court-yard^ 
and  rernai'ned  in  k  oiie  night  j  but  it  was  so  dose,  and  smelled  so 
strong  of  the  incense  ^hich  had  been  burnt  in  it  to  idols^  he  returned 
to  his  boat.  These  apartments  had  couches  built  with  brick^  on 
which  was  laid  a  coarse  felt  covering!  and  underneath  was  a  place  to 
put  fire,  in  order  to  warm  it  in  the  winter  season. 

All  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  dined  and  breakfasted  toge- 
ther under  a  mat  shed  before  the  Embassador's  apartments.  .Two 
of  the  guar4  stood  sentry  constantly,  and  ac  meals  the  bar^d  played. 
The  natives  climbed  up  to  the  middle  of  surrounding  trees  to  see 
the  table  kid,  and  to  hear  the  band  more  distinctly  :  many  ofGce^s, 
»nd  those  of  better  condition,  were  admitted  to  the  court-yard* 
The  collection  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  wearing^  bli^e  and  iced 
buttons,  was  considerable  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Journey. 
The  J8-naou,"  heat  and  bustle,"  as  the  Chinese  termit,^wa^;nych 
greater,  they  said,  than  when  the  Kii^  of*  Cochin  China,  in  persipfl^ 
went  to  Court.  The  weather  was  now  very  warm,  and.  their 
figurative  expression  for  a  great  concourse  of  people  was  also 
literally  true. 

August  21.  In  the  morning,  the  active  Tartar  Secretary  came  Jo 
announce  the  arrival  at  Tung-chow  of  Ho  Kuug-yay,  "Dvle  Ho/' 
his  name  in  full  is  Ho-she-tae,  which,  if  translated,  would  be  "  Jt^o, 
great  in  his  generation.'*  He  is  brother  to.tljie  Empress  ;  was  znade 
a  Duke  for  his  services  during  the  attack  on  the  Palace  by  the  rebels 
in  1813.  He  was  about  35  years  of  age,  of  theniiddle  size^  stout, 
and  possessing  apparently  ^reat  bodily  strength  and  warmth  of  teip- 
per.  Kwang  afterwards  charged  the  Emperor's  barbarous  conduixt  to 
the  Duke's  youth  and  self-confidence^  siipposing  the  English  would 
yield  to  him.  He  then  held  several  important  situations,  the 
chief  of  which  was  Le-fan-yuen-shang-shpo,  **  president  of  the 
Soard  for  Foreign  Affairs  j'*  principally  the  territories  on  tjie  west- 
ern part  of  the  Empire^  With  him  came  from  court,  Mijh^^  the 
Xie-poo  Shang-shoo,  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  a  thin  old 
tnan,  ivho  neyer  spoke  a  word  at  any  conference,  and  who  .was 
hence  denoniinated  by  the  English  «  the  siletit  Muh.'*  Soo,  the 
£ung-poo  Shang«>shoo,  "  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  works,* 
and  Kwang  still  remained,  but  now  took  the  lowest  place.  There 
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ffrtf  in  China  but  seoen  of  the  Shang-shoo  or  Presidents,  and  ihrei 
ct  the  seven  were  now  to  confer  with  the  English  Einbassador,  and 
finally  destined  to  be  dismissed  from  their  employments  on  his 
accomit. 

Tliese  persons,  as  well  as  their  Secretaries,  wef  c  all  Tartars^  who 
were,  throughout,  the  responsible  persons  to  whose  care  the  Embas- 
sy was  committed  ;  the  lower  and  laborious  departments  were  gene- 
rally filled  by  Chinese.  The  term,  which  the  first  of  these  adopt 
to  express  themselves,  is  Ke-jin,  or,  as  they  pronounce  it,  Che-jin, 
<<  A  man  of  the  Standard  Or  Banner,'*  or  Ke-hea-jiri,  «<  A  man  under 
the  Standards."  The  latter  call  themselves  Han*jin,  "Men  of  Han.*' 

The  young  Secretary  being  seated,  said,  that  die  Duke  had  that 
moment  arrived,  and  was  then  washing  his  hands :  this  requiring 
noanswer,  a  shoft  pause  ensued,  and  he  went  on  to  give  the  Duke's 
character  ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  few  words  ;  but  with  him  it 
was  a  word  and  an  act ;  very  diflFerent  from  the  easy  iind  little- 
meaning  loquacity  of  some  persons.  If  he  meant,  as  be  probably 
did,  diat  on  his  announcing  Ho,  the  Embassador  should  propose  to 


pay  him  the  first  visit,  this  intimidating  speech  was  not  the  way 
to  carry  his  point.  The  Embassador  merely  said,  «  Very  well  ;  I 
am  informed  of  die  Duke's  arrival.**  'With  tnat  answer  the  messen- 
ger went  away. 

It  was  next  announce  that  several  persons,  five  or  six,  were 
coming  from  the  Duke.  It  was  of  course  intended  to  give  them  a 
civil  reception.  Accordingly  the  second  Commissioner  viralked 
down  the  steps  from  the  Embassad€»r*s  apartment  to  meet  them, 
and  made  a  bow  to  one  of  them,  a  very  tall  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  principal.  They  were  aU  in  their  court  dresses,  and  court 
beads  round  their  necks.  The  man  to  whom  Mr.  Ellis  bowed, 
80  far  from  returning  it,  rushed  past  him  with  large  strides  and 
an  afiected  grave,  stem  look,  bounced  up  the  steps  into  the  chief 
apartment,  and,  followed  by  his  comrades,  took  the  principal  seats. 
During  all  this  not  a  word  was  spoken  \  but  every  person  already 
felt  highly  indignant,  yet  said  nothing.  The  Embassador  com- 
pletely overturned  the  idea  of  giving  diem  the  precedence,  by  put- 
ting the  English  gendemen  above  him,  and  himself  taking  the 
lowest  place..  These  persons  were  afterwards  nick- named  <<The 
lads  of  Moogden  i"'  and  by  diat  name  we  shall  now  denominate 
them.  Two  only  spoke  that  day.  The  very  tall  rude  man  first,  and 
he  who  took  the  second  place,  a  prim,  thin-lipped,  shrill-vojced^ 
pock-marked  man.  The  tall  man  began,  Na  yih  ko  she  Ching 
kung  she, «  Which  one  is  the  principal  tribute-bearer  ?'*  The  Embas** 
4ador  was  pointed  out,  with  the  reply,  Na  y!h  wei  she  Chin^  Wang 

'  Moogden  is  the  capital  ofMaachow  Tartary. 
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ClHie,  ^  That  person  is  the  Roysd  Envoy."  He  then  proceeded  in  a 
tone  affecting  great  sternness  and  dignity,  « ^Fhe  ceremonies  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  are  of  vast  importance!  and  indispensably  binding^ 
the  Tribttte-bearer  is  required  to  attend  to-morrow  morning  in  order 
to  practise.  The  Embassador  replied, « I  am  not  prepared  to  attend 
for  any  such  purpose ;  when  I  see  the  Duke  I  will  converse  with 
him  on  that  subject."  The  prim  thin-lipped  lad  then  put  in  his 
word,  and  asserted  the  vast  importance  and  indispensably  binding 
natureof  the  ceremonies  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  He  received  the 
tame  answer  as  his  haughty  colleague.  The  English  generally  feh 
very  indignant  at  the  Lads  of  Moogden  for  the  insolence  of  their 
manner. 

These  men,  however,  were  merely  acting  a  part.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  a  stem  haughty  manner  and  lofty  pretensions  would  have 
awed  the  then  unprotected  foreigners  into  submission.  The 
Lads  of  Moogden  would  have  fawned  and  flattered  if  they  had 
been  told  tp  do  so  ^  as  they  smirked  and  cringed  on  a  subsequent 
day,  when  the  poHcy  was  for  a  while  altered.       / 

Having  received  their  answer,  they  rose  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room  as  Uiey  entered,  without  taking  leave. 

The  tone  of  intimidation,  however,  was  not  yet  given  up  i  it  was 
to  be  tri^  again. 

The  next  day,  August  22^  a  request  came  to  the  Embassador 
from  the  Duke  to  meet  him,  not  at  either  of  their  apartr 
ments,  but  at  a  third  place,  in  the  city  of  Tung*chow*  Lord 
Amherst  and  the  Commissioners  accordingly  consented  to  go 
thither.  This  attempt  to  wave  the  question  of  precedence  was 
thouj^t  to  augur  well.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  prepare  in  Chinese  a  sealed  Memorial  to  the  Emperor 
himself,  in  case  of  an  unfavorable  issue  of  the  conference.  In  it  was 
expressed  the  greatest  remct  and  veneration  for  the  person  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  as  llie  Sovereign  of  so  great  an  empire.  The 
ceremony  with  which  it  was  pressed  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Embassador  to  enter  his  august  presence  was  stated,  and  his  Majes- 
ty pnyed  to  accept  of  it,  or  to  signify  his  gracious  pleasure  respect- 
ing its  return.  This  document  the  Embassador  took  in  his  pocket. 
.  The  day  became  overcast  and  rain  fell:  the  party  waited 
some  time,  in  the  hope  diat  it  would  clear  up  \  but  contrariwise,  the 
rain  increased.  The  Duke  and  his  party  had  already  gone  some 
time  to  tlie  city;  and  it  became  necessary  at  last  to  brave  the 
weather.  Four  or  five  persons  went  in  chairs,  and  others  in  one- 
horse  carriages,  in  which  they  had  fo^retaste  of  the  distressing  jolting 
afterwardr  to  be  suffered  on  their  journey  to  Yuen-mifig-yuen. 
trhe  Officers  of  the  Guard  rode  on  horseback,  and  got  completely 
drenched.  The  road  to  the  town  was  dirty  and  slippery  to  a 
degree  diat  couU  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the  streets  <rf  Tung- 
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chowi  where  the  poor  creaturee  who  carried  the  ohairs  *were  crp 
to  the  knees  in  water.  The  party  finally  arrived  at  the  Heo^yuen,  or 
X«iterary  Hall  of  Tung*chow.  There  was  no  anti-chamber  in  which 
a  person  could  sit  down  ^  and  the  Embassador  had  to  st^md  a  few 
mmutes  till  our  arrival  was  ^inounced.  Four  persons  were  io- 
vited  into  the  room  in  which  the  Duke  was  :  its  being  small  was 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  more  coing.  Mr.  Amherst  bore  hU 
iather's  train. 

The  Che-chow,  or  Magistrate  of  the  town»  was  in  waiting.  He  was 
a  person  who  at  first  professed  to  be  very  civil,  but  who,  from  tlxe 
trouble  the  public  service  gave  him,  soon  changed  his  tone  and 
manner  ;  and  his  eyes,  which  at  no  time  looked  straight  before  him, 
„(for  he  squinted  much)  indicated  the  utmost  avi^rsion.  He  said 
that  Sze  ko  jin,  <<  four  men/'  were  to  go  in  ^  old  Chang,  who 
was  also  of  the  party,  corrected  him,  and  sai4>  Sze-wei»  **  four 

A  small  court-yard,  not  defended«f roi;n  the  rain,  was  to  be  crossed. 
By  the  aid  of  umbrellas  this  was  effected,  and  a  bamboo  hangiiig 

.screen  being  raised,  discovered  the  Duke,  Muh  and  Kwang»  stand- 
ing, about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  door,  with  their  faces  to- 
wards it.  The  Embassador  made  an  inoUnation  of  the  head, 
which  the  Duke  did  not  return  in  any  way,  but  b^gain  in  a  loud 
stem  tone  :  "  We  are  especially  sent  here  by  the  Great  Emperor 
to  see  the  ceremony  properly  performed."  Mr.  Morrison  said, 
<<  Let  the  Embassador  be  seated,  and  then  converse."    The  puke 

.  replied,  hi^  lip  quivering  with  anger,  <<  We  stand,  and  he  also 
may  stand."  This  was  explained  to  the  Embassador,  who  said, 
w  Very  well,  we'll  stand."  The  Duke  was  th^  desired  to  rsesume 
what  he  was  about  to  say.    He  began.  Teen  woo  le^ng  }ih ;  Te- 

•  woo  urhKwangi  as  in  Heaven  there  are  not  two  Suns,  so  op 
earth  there  are  not  two  Sovereigns.    The  great  Emperor  is  Teea- 

.  tsze,  the  Son  of  Heaven  ;  before  him  all  kings  shoidd  bow  dow|i. 
Tou  know  it  (lookijo^  at  Mr.  Morrison,  who  had  been  seen  readii^ 

^  Confucius,  and  which  had  reached  the  Duke's  ^rs))  the  cerempny 
insisted  on  was  coeval  with  (Kae-Kwo)  the  commeuceinent  of  the 
dynasty.— Fueling  this  to  be  no  great  length  of  time,  he  added^-it 
has  existed  from  the  highest  antiquity.,  said  £ai;\g  kae  piih  tih 
cannot  be  altered,  <<  Without  the  perforanance  of  tliis  ceremony, 
the  Embassador  and  bis  tribule  will  be  forthwith  rejected  and  ca^t 

.  out  i"  throwing  his  hand  from  him  as  he  pronounced  tbie  la^ 
word. 

The  Embassador^  instead  of  yielding  to  the  iippjulse  pf  feelings 
such  as  this  speech  was  calculated  to  produce,  t^ok  no  notice; of 
the  Duke's  rodomontade,  but  with  aelf-CQmmandr^a«d  Mi  a  4yr$n  tone 
4aid,  '«That  he  considered  the  Eo^pespr  of  CUxia  asivife  of  thejreai- 
est  sover  eigi^s  in  the  W4)i;ld$  ^Qd^m  -his  i^ns^  Jtlj|^l)in|^  tk^ 
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Prince  Regent  also  considering  him  in  the  ssaoae  pmnt  of  view».He 
had  sent  him  to  compliment  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  ceremonj 
which  he  prqposed  to  performi  was  the  same  as  was  performed  hy 
the  last  British  Embassador,  Lord  Macartney,  and  which  was  gra* 
piously  received  by  the  late  Emperor. 

The  Duke's  face  put  on  a  smile  at  the  first  part  of  this  speech, 
and  he  took  a  purse  from  his  side  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Amherst  ; 
but  when  he  heard  the  close,  he  rq;>lied  with  warmth,  <<  The  afiairs 
of  the  last  Embassy  were  its  own  affairs  i  those  of  the  present  'Em- 
bassy  alone  are  what  we  will  converse  about/'  He  Uimed  to  Changt 
who  was  standing  b^,  and  said, «  Do  you  lead  them  out  a^  explain 
fully  what  I  have  said,  and  the  reasons  of  it."  The  Embassador  be- 
ing informed  of  this,  saw  plainly  that  nothing  wa^  to  be  done  with 
the  Duke  theI^  and  of  course  could  not  submit  to  be  reJF^rred  to 
a  person  of  Chang's  rank  to  discuss  the  subject.  He  therefore 
asked  the  Duke  if  he  might  expect  to  see  him^^ain. 

The  Duke  su|>posed  that  the  Embassador  considered  the 
meeting  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  visit,  a^d  said,  <<  This 
is  not'  a  visit — ^it  is  an  official  meeting  on  national  affairs.'* 
He  was  told  the  Embassador  also  considered  it  as  such.  He  then 
said,  <<  Whether  you  see  me  again  or,  not  depends  on  tfhe  r^tolution 
you  choose  to  come  to."  On  hearing  this  the  Embassador  took 
the  Memorial  from  his  pocket  and  presented  it  iCo  the  Duke,  say- 
ixig,  « 111  trouble  you  to  transmit  that  to  his  Imperial  .Majesty." 
The  Duke,,  evidently  4isc<mcerted  at  such  unexpected  occurrence, 
took  it,  looked  at  the  address,  turned  it  over,  paved,  it  to  Muh,  and 
said,  «  It  is  sealed  I"  The  Duke  was  taken  down  a  j>^  or  two  by 
this  reference  to  his  master,  and  walked  forward  a  few  staps  tosee 
the  Embassador  out.  The  whole  p^rtf  immediately  returned  to 
the  Embassador's  house.  A  gratuity  was  given  to  the  chair-bear«* 
ers  and  drivers  of  the  carriages.  Chang's  servant,  old  Blowrhard, 
undertook  to  distribute  it ;  and,  according  to  Chinese  usage,  Qrst 
told  his  Master,  to  have  his  permission.  Chang  could  not  sanq* 
tion  it,  in  consequence,  as  he  said  on  several  occasions,  of  the 
Emperor's  takii^  the  severest  notice  of  any  thing  that  coidd  be 
construed  into  me  receiving  of  money.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Embassy  distributed  with  his  own  hand  the  dollars  to 
thetpoor  men,  who  were  therel^  abundantly  rewarded  for  the 
labor  gone  through  on  account  of  the  English. 

The  feelings  of  ^  the  English  were  this  day  a  good  deal  roused 
by  the  insolence  of  S[|ie  Duke's  manner^  and  the  absurdity  of  his 
pretendons.  At  the  first  some  were  aagryj  at  the  latter  all 
hmghed. 

We  wqre  now  at  a  sta^  till  we  could  hear  what  the  decisioa  of 
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his  Imperial  Maje$tf  w^.  Express  a^ter  express  went  and  came 
in  the  coutse  of  the  next  day.  Chang  came  to  confer  $  but  as  he 
could  not  confer  with  the  Embassador,  Mr.  Morrison  was  the  me- 
dium for  the  En^ish.  Chang,  no  doubt,  was  fully  instructed  what 
to  say  )  but  at  the  same  time,'  it  is  pi^bable  he  introduced  ideas  of 
his  own;  and  to  Separate  what  was  absolutely  official  from  what 
was  his  own  is  not  practicable.  He  did  not  seem  at  heart  favorable 
to  submission  j  he  alwavs  called  it  «<  their  Tartar  ceremoftj,"  and 
disclaimed  the  idea  of  its  being  Chinese.  <«  They  were,"  he  said, 
'<  most  tenacious  of  it ;  so  much  so,  that  old  infirm  people,  who  could 
no  longer  fcned  nor  stand,  were  caused  to  raise  themselves  from  the 
seat  on  which  they  sat,  and  fall  down  again  with  a  bump,  the 
number  of  times  that  odiers  knocked  their  head." 

He  urged  conformity,  from  oar  coming  being  voluntary ;  we 
had  embarrassed  them,  not  they  us;  had  we  not  come,  they 
would  neither  have  sent  for  us  nor  complained  of  our  staying 
away  $  that  what  they  valued  was  die  ceremony^  not  the  presents ; 
if  they  dispensed  with  it  with  regard  to  us,  what  were  they  to  do 
with  other  nations  i 

It  was  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  they  seemed  to  err  in  ap- 
plying ancient  rules  which  were  suitable  enough  in  respect  of 
petty  states  around,  ixMch  vrere  really  tributary,  to  modem  pow- 
erful nations  with  whom  thev  had  heretofore  had  no  intercourse : 
that  now  they  would  do  wisely  to  have  different  nilfs  for  different 
nations,  according  as  they  were  or  were  not  tributary.  To  apply 
the  same  rules  to  Russia  and  to  Britain,  which  they  did  to  Lew-kew 
and  Siam,  was  injudicious.  As  our  dress  and  features  were  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  so  our  forms  of  polite  intercourse  were  differ- 
ent A  master  in  his  own  house  with  propriety  dictated  what 
forms  he  pleased  to  his  own  servtints;  but  when  die  servants  of 
another  master  came  on  business  common  to  both  families,  it  was 
not  incumbent  on  the  one  to  enforce  the  ceremonies  of  his  house 
on  the  servants  of  the  other ;  it  showed  an  enlarged  mind  to  pass 
over  these  slieht  varieties  $  and  his  Imperial  Majesty,  in  allowing 
die  British  Embassador  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  his  own 
Court,  would  be  still  more  and  more  admired. 

He  was  however  nfged  to  bring  an  official  reply  to  the  note  gr* 
ven.  He  finally  brought  in  his  hand  the  note  ftself  %  and  said  tluit 
as  the  name  of  the  Embassador  was  not  outside,  it  was  contrarf 
to  rule  to  forward  it ;  every  person  sending  a  sealed  document  to 
the  Emperor  must  write  withoutside  his  name.  However,  the 
Duke  liad  opened  it.  .Som^  displeasure  wait  etpressed  at  this  as  a 
mere  quibble,  as  if,  though  the  word  <«  Amherst*'  was  not  there,  the 
phrase  ^  British  Embassador^  was  not  distinct  enough.  He  acknow- 
ledged wofficiallyj  that  he  bdieved  it  a  pretence.  <<  If  a  sealed  do>» 
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cument  from  tbe  meanest  subject  was  referred  to  the  Emperor, 
(said. he)  how  would  they  venture  to  conceal  ^  letter  froar  a  fo* 
reign  minister?'' 

He  then  said^  if  we  would  alter  some  expressions  in  it,  they 
would  send  it ; — if,  instead  of  saying  «  the  King  of  England  had 
cultivated  amity  with  Kcen-lung»"  we  would  say  that  <<KeeiVi 
lung  had' treated  the  King  of  England  amicably." — This  wa9 
conceded*  Then  he  wanted  tbib  phrase  taken  away,  in  which  cur 
own  ceremony  was  proposed,  and  to  have  inserted  that  the  £mi» 
bassador  would  kneel  on  both  knees.  This  was  rejected,  as  a 
childish  proposal  %  for  if  that  were  done,  the  memorial  itself  becamis 
useless. 

After  carrying  it  to  the  Duke  again,  he  brought  It  back  and  de- 
sired we  would  withdraw  it,  for  it  could  not  (he  affirmed  in  thf 
name  of  the  Duke)  be  sent  to  his  Majesty. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  ^urged,  that  if  the  Embassador  could 
not  be  heard,  negociation  mis  at  an  end.  With  the  note  return* 
ed,  Chang  brought  formulas  of  the  intended  mode  of  reception  at 
Court,  which  were  received  from  him,  but  not  carefully  read  and 
translated  at  the  time,  as  it  still  remained  quite  uncertain  whether 
the  Embassy  would  proceed  to  Court  or  not. 

Chang  was  now  instructed  to  commence  an  attack  on  some  of 
the  persons  of  the  Embassy,  by-  way  of  intimidation.  The  gen«^ 
tlemen  from  Canton  were  considered  as-  mere  traders,  and  there- 
fore the  Embassy  was  not  properly  filled  up.  One  of  the  Com* 
missioners,  it  was  said,  had  been  appointed,  according  to  advices 
from  Canton,  by  tbe  Government  of  England,  in  consequence  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  the  Celestial  Empire }  but  he,  "know- 
ing those  usages,  failed  in  his  duty,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  inform 
the  Embassa<&T  of  them,  and  persuade  him  to  comply  with  the 
ceremcMiy.  It  was  insinuated  that  as  far  as  regarded  his  future 
stay  in  Canton,  he  would  consult  his  own  interest  by  giving  the 
adyice>  suggested.  All  the  idle  stories  which  had  reached  the 
Court,  of .  the  aviaries,  splendid  apartments,  fine  horses,  &c.  &c. 
possessed  by  Europeans  living  in  Macao^  were  now  applied  to  the 
individual  alluded  to.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  stop  Chang 
in  this  very  improper  harangue ;  and  the  Embassador  made  lum 
.understand  that  he  was  much  displeased,  at  the  present  inter- 
ference with  the  persons  of  the  Embassy:  that  as  the  Emperor  of 
China  employed  whom  he.pleased,  so  did  t^e  Goveniment  of  Eng- 
iand.  Chan^  mumbled  a  sentence,  as  if  obscurely  asking  ;if  the 
King  of  England  did  not  trade.  The  general  tone  of  the  message 
seen&ed  imp^ninflffitt,  an4  it  was  4i<mi9se4  with  indications  of  dis« 
pleasipf e« 
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Finally  a  paper  was  broujght  ptirportihg  to  be?  an  e4kt  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Peking.  Themame  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  wa* 
introduced  into  it,  and  an  additional  guard  ordered  to  watch  the 
Embassador's  house,  that  no  clandestine  intercourse  might  take 
place  between  the  Natives  and  the  English.  There  was  accord- 
ingly a  great  show  that  evening  of  an  additional  guard. 

Six  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  interview  with  the  Duke ; 
and  Ae  (bhinese  (or  rather  Tartars)  appeared  to  be  passine  from 
one  insult  to  another :  no  answer  had  been  returned  from  his  Ma- 
jesty «-it  was  therefore  determined  to  write  an  official  note,  and 
demand  that  we  should  be  informed  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure  re« 
tpecting  our  departure. 

The  note  wa^  written  and  carried  to  the  Duke  by  Messrs. 
Hayne  and  Davis. 

This  note  appears  to  have  done  away  with  the  hope  of  our  yiehl- 
ing,  and  therefore  the  Duke  sent  by  Chang^to  ask  the  Embassador 
to  call  once  more,  and  also  to  request  that  he  would  introduce  the 
subject.     The  Embassador  agreed  to  go. 

On  arriving  at  the  temple  at  which  the  Duke  resided,  we  found 
chairs  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  court-yard.  The  Duke, 
Moo,  Soo,  and  Kwang,  walked  forward  to  rec^e  the  Embassa- 
dor and  'Commissioners.  The  'chairs  were  placed  in  two  rows. 
The  left-hand  row  was  a  little  higher  than  the  opposite.  The 
Duke  took  the  upper  seat  on  the  left-hand,  and  Lord  Amherst  on 
the  right. 

The  Duke  commenced  by  a  few  remarks  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  distance  of  England  from  China,  the  time  which 
the  voyage  occupied,  and  so  on.  He  then  asked,  if  Chang  had  ex- 
plained every  thing  respecting  the  ceremony.  The  Etnbassador, 
On  the  other  hand,  wished  to  know  what  answer  the  Duke  had  to 
give  to  his  former  note.  The  Duke  said,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
our  cause  to  send  it  to  his  Majesty ;  and  was  proceeding  to  reason 
the  propriety  of  homage  from  die  King  of  England  to  the 
Zmperor  of  China,  as  he  did  in  the  former  interview.  It  was 
therefore  thought  better  to  wave  the  subject,  and  to  ask  him, 
what-  he  thought  could  be  done  to  justify  the  Embassador  to 
his  own  government;  would  it  be  given  in  the  name  of  flie  Emperor 
officially,  that  his  Majesty  affirmed  on  his  own  recollection  that 
Lord  Macartney  performed  the  ceremony,  and  so  on  ?To  a  question 
put  respecting  the  probable  disposition  of  his  Majesty,  the  Duke 
said-M  1^  could  give  no  answer;  it  might  as  well  be  asked  him,  whe* 
iher  he  Aought  it  would  rain  or  thunder  to-morrow.  The  ways 
of  -the  Son  of  Heaven  were,  like  those  of  Heaven'  itsdif,  inscrutable." 
Th«  Embassador  said,  «  he  could  not  promise  to  comply :  however^ 
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he  would  ill  the  course  of  the  day  send  him  a  final  answer." 
In  the  afternoon  an  answer  was  sent,  saying,  the  Embassador 
could  not  comply  with  the  Tartar  ceremony. 

The  note  had  scarcely  reached  the  Duke,  when  he  and  his  party 
canie  to  the  Embassador's  house  to  pay  a  visit,  and  to  say  that  it 
was  determined  the  Embassy  should  proceed  to  Court,  at  Yuen- 
ming-yuenj  the  next  day. 

The  Embassador  and  Conunissioners,  apprehensive  that  theit 
note  had  been  misunderstood,  asked  the  Duke  if  he  were  aware 
that  they  had  written  to  say  they  could  not  perform  the  ceremony. 
He  seemed  to  say  "yes,"  and  bowed  his  head;  which  all  under- 
stood as  affirming  <^  you  are  to  be  received  according  to  the  forms 
you  propose.'*  BLwang  returned  the  same  evening  in  order  to  hasten 
the  departure  of  the  Embassy  early  the  next  morning.  He,  when 
asked,  if  the  Embassador's  intention  was  fully  understood,  said, 
•«  The  Emperor  is  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  and  hence  dis- 
penses with  your  compliance." 

During  that  night  several  gentlemen  attended  to  the  unloading' 
of  the  presents ;  and  the  utmost  exertion  was  used  to  prepare 
the  Embassador's  carriage. 

During  the  above  discussion  Chang  once  said,  «  Do  not  be  in 
haste  -,  you  will  go  to  Court — ^there  are  wise  men  amongst  them.*'^ 
He  was  not  however  a  person  in  whose  judginent  it  was  proper  to' 
place  confidence.  Kwang  also  sent  a  man,  during  the  discussion, 
to  know  what  presents  required  men's  shoulders  to  carry  them,  iii 
order  to  prevent  their  breaking,  which  would  lead  a  person  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Duke  and  his  party  had  made  up  their  minds  some 
time  before  they  acknowledged  it. 

The  following  morning  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion. 
The  weather  was  warm.  The  Local  Officers  began  to  number  our 
packages,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  lost  •,  but  they  were  so  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  so  heavy,  the  people  lost  all  patience 
and  gave  it  up.  The  Legate  was  anxious  to  hasten  our  departure, 
and  came  hims^f  to  the  spot. 

The  carriage  was  ready  sooner  than  the  packages.  Should  how- 
ever another  Embassy  ever  go  to  China,  a  Bengal  palanquin 
would  be  much  more  convenient  than  a  carriage.  The  carriage 
has  a  fine  appearance,  but  there  are  rarely  roads  on  which  it  can 
travel. 

At  4  P.  M.*  August  28,  every  thing  was  ready  except  some  con- 
veyance for  the  men  who  were  sick.  The  Legate  had  promised 
that  a  proper  conveyance  should  be  procured.  One  man  died  the 
day  before,  and  was  interred  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  the  last  Embassy :  a  man  died,  and  was  interred  at  Tung- 
chow.' — ^When  the  conveyance  w*?  brought,  it  was  found  unfit  for 
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the  purpose^  and  two  chairs,  originally  intended  for  the  princ^at 
persons  of  the  Embassy »  were  finally  given  to  the  sick. 

The  Embassador,  two  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Amherst,  were 
in  the  carriage :.  several  gentlemen  chose  horses,  and  others  were 
accommodated  in  Chinese  single-horse  carriages*  The  guard  and 
band  were  in  carts.  There  was  a  great  number  of  Chinese  officers 
and  troops  in  attendance,  who,  together  with  the  baggage  and  per- 
sons of  the. Embassy,  made  a  vast  cavalcade.  The  weather  was 
warm,  and  the  road  dusty.  The  jolting  of  the  Chinese  carriages 
was  extremely  fatiguing.  Without  constant  effort  to  hold  by  the 
sides  of  the  carriage,  a  person's  head  was  thrown  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other. 

The  Embassador's  carriage,  though  soiled  much,  was  an  object 
admired  by  the  natives.  Crowds  came  on  purpose  to  see  it.  One 
remarked,  it  appeared  proper  for  the  Emperor.  The  badness  of 
the  stone  road  between  Tung*chow  and  Peking,  as  well  as  of 
other  parts  of  the  way,  made  even  the  English  carriage  at  once 
fatiguing  and  dangerous. 

About  half-way  we  stopped  at  a  p]a6e  intended  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  travellers ;  and  found  some  food  prepared.  But  it  being 
an  attempt  at  j^nglish  cookery,  was  neither  English  nor  Chinese. 
There  were  neither  knives  and  forks  nor  yet  the  small  ivory  sticks 
of  the  Chinese. 

At  this  place  the  Legate  and  Soo  sent  for  a  gentleman  of  the 
Embassy,  and  said,  «  his  Majesty  has  given  a  gricious^ntimation 
respecting  the  Embassador.  He  has  fixed  to-morrow  for  seeing 
him.''  This  was  communicated  to  the  Embassador,  to  whose  ^p* 
prehension  it  did  not  appear  very  gracious  to  be  in  such  a  violent 
haste*  The  Legate  said,  <<  Whether  the  Embassador  be  introduced 
or  not  to-morrow,  let  us  settle  when  we  get  there ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  we  must  endeavour  to  arrive." 

Of  course  we  could  not  remain  where  we  were,  nor  was  it  ever 
intended  to  stop  there.  The  party  accordingly  again  commenced 
Its  journey. 

The  Embassy  passed  withoutside  the  city  of  Peking  when  it 
was  dark,  and  arrived  at  Yuen-ming-yuen  soon  after  day-break 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  Leading  down  to  the  palace  there  is  a 
paved  path,  along  which  the  wheels  of  the  carriages,  wWch  were  ac- 
cording to  usage  driven  fast,  made  a  great  rattling.  Neither  Soo 
nor  Kwang  could  be  permitted  to  ride  in  chairs  here.  Old  Chang 
was  on  horseback. 

Part  of  the  gentlemen  were  conducted  to  the  Embassador's 
house,  about  a  mile  from  the  palace.  The  Embassador,  the  Com- 
missioners, Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Abel,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Cooke, 
I^r.  Abbot,  and  Mr*  Somerset,  were  led  direct  jto  the  palace  gate. 
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The  road  leads  round  the  South-east  corner  of  the  court-prd  be* 
fore  the  palace.  Soo  and  Kwang  were  obliged  to  alight  before 
turning  the  corner. 

Here  Sod  and  Kwang  came  to  the  Embassador's  carriage  door, 
and  desired  him  to  alight  to  take  a  cup  of  tea.  The  two  Com* 
Qiissioners  got  first  out  of  the  carriage.  None  of  the  party  knew 
certainly  where  they  were,  but  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  some 
imposition  was  intended.  Lord  Amherst^  being  really  fatigued 
by  travelling  all  night  a  dangerous  road^  pleaded  indisposition,  and 
aaid,  he  could  neither  see  any  person  nor  transact  any  business  till 
he  had  taken  rest.  After  much  importunity  he  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  and  was  1^  round  the  corner  to  a  small  unfurnished  dirty 
apartment  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  court-yard* 

There  was  a  bench  in  the  room,  covered  with  white  cotton  felt, 
and  which,  in  the  manner  of  the  Tartars,  serves  for  either  a  seat  or 
a  bed.  The  paper  of  the  roof  was  old  and  torn.  A  crowd  of 
persons  of  all  ages  and  ranks  filled  the  room.  The  English  gen^ 
tlemen,  disappointed,  vexed  and  weary,  sat  down  on  the  bench* 
The  Embassador  directed  that  the  crowd  should  be  desired  to 
wiAdraw,  and  leave  him  alone.  The  crowd  of  Chinese  and  Tar- 
tar officers  paid  not  the  least  attention,  but  continued  to  press  for- 
ward to  see  the  strangers.  Chang  was  desired  to  use  his  influ- 
ence or  authority ;  but  here  he  possessed  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  :  he  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  them  from  the  novelty  of 
the  occurrence. 

■'  A  few  minutes  after  entering  this  room,  an  invitation  came  from 
the  Duke  requesting  the  Embassador,  Commissioners,  and  Mr* 
Morrison  would  go  to  his  rooms.  The  Embassador  said  he  could 
not  see  him  then,  and  only  begged  to  be  led  to  the  apartments  in- 
tendedfor  him^  The  Duke  then  came  himself,  and  said,  he  want- 
ed ^  introduce  the  Embassador  to  his  Majesty,  and  ^dded,:<<  Have 
you  the  letter  V  The  Embassador  without  rising  said,  that  he  felt 
unwell,  and  begged  his  Imperial  Majesty  woidd  graciously  decline 
requiring  him  to  attend  that  day.  The  Duke  said,  <<  Tou  shall  use 
your  own  ceremopy*"  The  Embassador  requested  the  Duke'  to 
supplicate  his  Majesty  to  decline  requiring  an  audience.  The 
Duke  became  very  anxious.  The  perspiration  stood  on  his  face. 
He  went  out— came  agadn — took  the  Embassador  by  the  arm  to 
urge  him  away  ;  and  told  an  attendant  to.  help  him.  The  Em- 
bassador shook  them  from  him,  and  said,  he  would  not  go  so,  re- 
peating the  request  to  the  Duke  that  he  would  report  his  case  to 
the  Emperor,  and  entreat  his  Majesty's  acquiescence.  A  messen- 
ger came  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  in  a  tone  of  high  anger  called 
away  the  Duke.     Poor  Chang  struck  his  thigh,  and  called  out 
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"  Ah  i  now  the^  are  incensed  !  a  man  who  comed  here  thoitldhave 
no  will  of  his  own !'  from  which  we  augured  something  bad* 

During  the  time  that  the  Duke  was  going  out  and  retuvfiingi 
several  persons  of  tank  came,  stared  at  the  En^h  gentlemen^  and 
went  away.  One  old  gentleman,  with  a  long  silver  beard,  came 
and  uttered  the  words,  Fa-lang-ke^  with  another  Tartar^sounding 
word,  which  the  writer  of  this  did  not  und^stand.  It  was  said  to 
kira,  «  We  are  not  French,  but  English.*'  Mr.  Morrison  request'^ 
ed  the  old  gentleman  to  turn  out  the  crowd ;  it  was  so  rude  (on 
them  to  press  into  a  small  room  in  the  way  they  did.  He  gave  ttO 
answer  to  this,  but  went  his  way*  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  6ut»  a 
gemleman  present,  who  knew  the  meaning  df  the  round  badge 
which  he  wore  on  his  breast,  informed  the  party  tbat  he  wae  a 
Prince  of  the  Bloods  Others  wearing  the  same  badge  came  in, 
took  a  rude  stare,  and  went  away  again* 

Towards  the  cloee  of  this  strange  scene,  a  pan  of  the  rabble 
of  officers  left  the  room  ;  the  others  said  ^y  could  not,  they 
were  ordered  to  be  there. 

Chang  now  came  in,  and  said^  thefe  was  a  favorable  re^y  from 
his  Majesty.  To  announce  it,  die  Duke  came  and  said,  <«  His  Ma^- 
jesty  has  graciously  ordered  hie  physician  to  wait  on  the  Smba^s^ 
sadon  He  may  now  go  to  his  apartments.''  The  Duke  waft 
moreoii«r  ordeiied  to  see  him  thither.  Men  armed  with  ewenld 
then  cleared  a  path  throu^  the  crowd,  and  die  Embassador  p¥0^ 
ceeded,  walking  through  the  court-yard  and  round  the  comer,  tO 
the  carriage.  In  passing  the  court  the  Duke  accompanied  us,  and 
himself  cufied  the  crowd  of  Mandarins  of  various  ranks,  and 
kicked  them  to  open  a  wider  path.  It  is  probable  that  the  Em<> 
peror  himself  from  some  part  of  the  palace  had  a  view  of  the 
party  walking  across  the  courts  aifed  that  the  Duke  was  dbowin^ 
of  his  activity  and  aeal ;  or  that  he  wae  vexed,  and  spent  his  tztp 
on  the  first  he  dared  to  strike.  He  took  the  writer  of  this  by  m 
srm,  and  squeezed  it,  saying  something  which  was  not  heard  dis^ 
tinctly  enough  to  be  remembered.  When  round  the  comer  ht 
took  a  glance  at  the  Embassador's  carriage,  got  into  his  chair,  an^ 
was  never  seen  again. 

The  Embassador,  Commisttoners,  and  Mr*  Amherst,  agaift  en^ 
tered  the  carriage  and,  attended  bv  a  large  retinue  of  Chinese  offi* 
eers,  proceeded  in  slow  state  to  tne  liouse  provided  for  his  Excek 
lency.  This  house  belonged  to  Sung  Tajin,  the  amiable  friend 
of  die  last  Embassy,  who  Is  now  first  Minister  of  State,  and  waS 
dien  absent  in  Western  Tartary.  It  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
ind:  spacious  house. 

ris  Majesty's  physician  came^  feit  the  Embassador^  pulse  t 
lie  supposed  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  toefkhis 
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lMTe»  Soo  and  Kwang  W9re  V<ith  present.  Mo^  t)f  the  gentle- 
men retired  to  sleep.  Breakfast  was  sefVed  up,  at  which  feut 
only  wier«  pnsent.  His  Lordship  took  something  in  his  6im 
fwm.    He  obtained  a  few  of  his  packages,  but  no  part  of  his 

In  tbottt  €wo  faoorsi  Chang  briMight  ii^  news  that  we  were  to 
jettve  immediately^  His  Majesty  wa«  greatlf  displeased,  and  had 
ordieted  our  dismissal  inftantly.  This  of  coarse  was  quite  unlock- 
ed for^  but  what  eoQld  be  opposed  to  the  caprice  of  a  despot» 
sWYonnded  by  eoiirtiers,  who,  a6  ^erwards  appeared  from  the 
^pena^s  otrn  hand^  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  that  the  Embassa- 
dor had  trai^M  all  night,  and  had  not  been  at  his  own  apart- 
mtifts  whett  he  wus  friodulently  brought  to  tbe  door  of  the  p^ 

The  writer  of  this  was  asleep  whM  the  message  came.  Ma- 
jdNgeneral  Yin  eame  and  a wdte  him,  seyii^,  ^  All  hss  gone  wttmg ! 
iCwftdg  WfSheiB  to  see  you  I  ftm  ^fe  to  go  away  direct]]^.'' 

Oft  going  out  half-dteesed,  Soo  and  Kn^a^g  we)rei^und  together. 
Kwang  was  generally  the  spokesman.  He  said  in  a  demure  tofie, 
«*  His  Majesty  is  Migty,  and  requires  you  to  go  ftom  this  house  to- 
^y  {  What  is  to  be  done  ? '  tt  was  implied,  <<  His  Majesty's  will 
nfusi  be  obeyed>«^What  do  you  say  is  to  be  doue?'^  «<  t  know  not ; 
I  ils6  am  imrdlved**— #was  the  aiiswef .  He  added,  «  We  vtill 
send  your  things  carefully  back'*—"  Talk  not  about  things  P 
sfUd  «he  dthet,  yet  sut^mg  uuder  et^^essite  fatigue,  ^  throw  mem 
into  d^e  sea,  if  you  like ;  but)  regard  persons.*' 

At  diat  ^ottieut  the  silent  Moo  came  in^  attd  Ktrang  addressed 
faifti)  •*  Aire  Ihejr  to  go  ?"    He  replied,  «  They  at«  to  go." 

The  decree  it  appeats  had  gdne  fordi^  probaUy  in  a  fit  of  anger^ 
dt  a  i^uic  i^f  liear,  dfi  the  part  of  the  Empetor.  His  cofartietn, 
who  sat  by)  whfaeut  opposing  it)  ot  statihg  facts,  were  either  aftaid 
to  risk  his  displeasure,  or  secretly  hoped  this  rety  strong  meaiutU 
W6tt)d  pr<>dttce  intimidatioh  and  Submission. 

Some  6f  the  geUttemeU  obtained  with  difficulty  a  hand-baSin  aud 
a  change  of  linen.  The  Embassador  could  not.  The  Chinese 
would  not  petmit  a  bot  to  be  brought  ihto  the  house.  The  cans 
wiiieh  had  hot  beeu  unloaded  were  driven  off.  The  Embassadoir^a 
house  and  coUrt<*yatd  w6re  filled  with  officetis  of  various  rauks,  aiid 
rude  iofetbts,  wto  kept  staring  iti  at  the  window,  and  thrusting 
open  the  door  to  gaze  on  the  foreigners. 

The  Embassador  did  Uot  hurry  his  departure)  in  onler  to  give  the 
Cuuft  lime  to  think  un  the  vety  hatsk  aUd  batbatou^  step  Which 
they  had  determiued  Oti.  GhaUg  Was  told  that  wt?  must  dine  ere 
m^  tbrtiAteifkced  amyAet  jouvuey.    Tin  said  we  should  go  but  ten 
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leagues  that  evening;  this,  however,  proved  untrue ;  perhaps  he. 

was  himself  misinformed. 

About  two  o'clock  a  large  blustering  man  came  into  the  court-. 
yard,  and  called  out,  "Where  is  there  an  Interpreter?"  On  finding- 
a  person  who  understood  him, he  began,  and  explained  at  great  length 
from  whom  he  was  deputed  \  how  great  the  person  was  ;  greater 
thap  the  Viceroy  of  Chih-le  j  he  was  the.Kew  mjun  te-tuh,  "  Com- 
mander of  (the  forces  of)  the  Nine  Gates"  of  Peking,  He  is  the: 
first  and  greatest  military  officer  in  the  Empire.  Being  informed 
Uiat  we  knew  who  the  Kew  mun  te-tiih  was,  he  proceeded,  «  My 
master,  who  commands  a  million  of  men,  requires  that  the  Em-, 
bassador  leave  the  limits  of  his  command  immediately. — ^The  Em- 
bassador is  a  rude  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  behave  himself. 
Tour  King  is  respectful  and  obedient  \  but  the  Embassador  is  not.. 
He  has  used  disrespectful  language.  His  Majesty  will  write  .  to 
the  Kmg  to  complain  of  him."  He  was  interrupted,  and  told  that 
the  Embassador  did  not  use  disrespectful  language ;  that  he  said . 
xiothing  more  than  beg  that  his  Majesty  would  graciously  defer  the 
audience. 

<<  The  Ceremonies  of  the  celestial  Empire  (said  the  large  man) 
are  unalterably  binding.  It  was  replied,  "This  is  not  a  time  to  talk  of. 
ceremonies." — "  "Well,  (rejoined  he)  I  am  not  sent  to-talk  about  that, 
but  to  require  your  departure."  "  Very  well/'-said  the  ether,  "  we; 
shall  go." 

About  three  o'clock,  a  dinner,  in  the  Chinese  manner  and  in 
good  style,  was  prepared  in  the  Embassador's  hall }  Major-general; 
Tin  himself  waited  on  the  Embassador  at  table  in  the  most  good-na- 
tured manner.  Before  leaving,  he  stepped  into  the  room  in  which  - 
the  Embassador  was  alone,  and  said, "  they  do  not  mean  you  to  go — 
only  kneel  on  two  knees,"  putting,  at  the  same  time,  two  knuckles 
on  the  table  to  represent  the  act  of  kneeling.  That,  of  course,  was^ 
out  of  the  question  then. 

Chang  kept  urging  our  departure,  but  did  not  provide  porters  to 
reload  the  carts ;  a  few  only  of  his  Lordship's  boxes  were  re- 
loaded by  the  exertions  of  pur  own  people. 

.  About  4  P.  M.  the  Embassador,  Copfimissioners  and  Suite  left  - 
t^e  house.     Four  persons  travelled  in  chairs,  the  rest  in  the  Chi-* 
nese  two-wheeled  carriages.     The  following  night  was  dark  and 
rainy.    The  earliest  of  the  party  arrived  at  T^ng-chow  about  4.  A.* 
M,  of  the  SOth  of  August.. 

,  On  the  ^oad,  one  of  the  Embassador's  servants  was  overturned 
in  the. cart  in  which  he  rode^  and  rec^ved  a  contusion. of  the  head, 
which  for  some  time  threatened  to  terminate  fatally;  ' 

It   was  yet  dark  when  wq  arrived,  and  the  boat*men  asleep.. 
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The  squinting  Governor  of  Tung-chow  nailed  up  the  door  of  the 
house  which  we  had  left  the  day  before.  Commodore  Ko  and 
the  boat-men  remained  unaltered  oy  the  displeasure  of  the  despot. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Soo  and  Kwang  called  on  the 
Embassador,  and  said,  that  his  Majesty  had  sent  a  Joo-e^  or  em- 
blem of  prosperity,  of  the  corundum  stone.  A  string  of  court  beads, 
#uch  as  are  worn  by  the  Emperor  and  ladies  of  the  palace,  and 
finally,  some  ornamental  purses.  These  he  wished  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Prince  Regent  j  and  requested,  in  return,  the  maps,  the 
prints,  and  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen,  which  were  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  presents. 

The  Enibassador  complied  with  their  request,  but  at  the  same 
time  took  occasion  to  speak  to  them  freely  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received. 

Six  days  after  this  violent  act,  the  Emperor  published  one  of  his. 
penitentiary  papers,  in  which  he  said,  he  (Puh  jin)  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  our  having  come  so  far,  and  of  being  dismissed  in  the, 
way  we  had  been.  He  had,  he  said,  now  found  out  what  he  did 
not  know  when  he  took  the  harsh  resolution,  viz.  that  the  Embas- 
sador had  travelled  all  night ;  had  not  been  at  his  own  apartments  ; 
nor  had  with  him  his  Court  dress  5  "  had  I  known  these  circum- 
stances," said  the  Emperor,  <<I  would  have  changed  tlie  day  of  audi- 
ence." He  then  proceeded  in  the  same  oflScial  document  to  re- 
flect in  the  strongest  terms  on  the  Princes  and  Courtiers,  especially 
the  Duke ;  who  were  called  to  his  presence  that  morning,  to  all  of 
whom  the  truth  was  known,  but  to  mention  which  none  would 
step  forward.  He  blamed  the  selfish  system  which  each  seemed 
to  have  adopted,  when  they  sat  before  nim  and  said  to  themselves, 
"  1  he  afiiir  does  not  concern  me,"  <*'!  hus,"  added  he,  "they  ruined 
the  affair."  The  Duke  he  degraded  by  depriving  him  of  the  high, 
situation  be  held  as  President  of  the  Foreign  Board :  Moo  and  Soo,^ 
Presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Rites  and  Works,  were  also  removed : 
Kwang  was  deprived  of  his  situation  as  Salt  commissioner,  and 
reduced  to  the  low  rank  of  a  gold  button.  He  was  granted  the  in-, 
dulgence  of  wearing  his  former  one  whilst  with  the  Enibassy.  He 
wrote  also  to  the  viceroys  of  the  Provinces  through  which  the  Em- 
bassy had  to  pass  on  its  way  to  Canton,  to  give  orders  to  all '  con- 
nected with  it  to  treat  it  with  civility  and  respect.  Yin  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  would  have  recalled  it,  but"  for  what  they, 
conceived  the  very  undignified  appearance  of  reversing  the  Im- 
perial decree. 
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SECTION  VII. 
Jdmmejfjrom  Ttrng^ham  to  the  Ymg^isa^  Kemng^ 

The  Emperor  required  in  the  Edict  jlist  referred  to,  that 
fhe  Embassador  should  be  treated  civilly,  md  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Military  should,  wherever  the  English  pas^edjr 
put  on  an  imposing  appearance  ;  have  their  arms  and  acoutremeutt 
wen  cleaned  $ — at  once,  aaid  he,  to  soothe  and  to  awe^r  Under 
these  circumstances  we  had  now  to  compi^ice  a  four  months' 
journey.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  confusion  and  hastQ 
with  which  the  baggage  was  brought  back  from  Tuen-ming  Tutn* 
A  writing-table,  containing  papers  belongine  to  the  Embassador^ 
was  missing.  It  had  been  left  behind  in  me  hurry,  and  was  to  be 
sent  for  the  whole  distance*  One  bundle  belongings  to  X<ieut< 
^oke  was  tost. 

September  2nd.  We  began  to  move  down  the  stream.  At  Teen* 
tsin  the  Embassy  remained  two  days,  whilst  the  Iiegate  transferrecl 
the  afl^irs  of  his  office  to  his  successor. 

On  the  1 8th,  we  left  Teen-tsin,  and  proceeded  up  the  far-famed 
C^nal  called  here  Tun Jeang  Ho,  *«  the  grain-bearing  (or  transport- 
ing) river" — also  Yu  Ho,  « the  Imperial  river.**  In  other  parts  of 
its  course  it  is  called  Cha  Ho, ,« the  river  with  locks  or  flood-gates.** 
This  canal  was  commenced  under  Tuen,  the  first  Tartar  dynasty.  It 
received  gradual  additions  and  alterations  in  the  course  of  cen-* 
turies.  The  Emperor  Kang-he  of  the  present  family  paid  particular 
atttention  to  it.  In  Ch9i-le  and  Shan-tung  the^  have  much  low 
swampy  ground,  liable  to  very  serious  inundations.  To  make 
%  way  tor  the  waters  to  pass  off,  was  probably  one  obiect  of  the 
c^al,  as  well  as  to  make  a  road  for  the  transportation  ot  goods. 

September  18th.  Entered  8han*tung  province,  and  arrived  al 
Tfli-chow  (Te-chou),  situated  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince. Here  Tin,  the  Major«generali,  Chang,  our  conductor,  and  \i\^ 
two  servants.  Old  Blow-hard  and  his  fellow-servant,  left  the  Em- 
bassy. The  Embassador  gave  considerable  presents  to  the  principal 
pers(m8,  and  rewarded  the  inferiors.  They  were  all  verv  desirous 
of  what  they  received,  but  were  afraid  of  its  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  Emperor. 

Chang,  before  we  left  Teen-tsin,  heard  that  he  had  been  named 
in  the  Gazette  as  Judge  of  Shan-tung.  He  owed  this  promotion- 
to  the  Duke,  who  was  himself  degraded.  Chang  set  off  for  JS-ho> 
in  Tanary,  to  see  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  return  him  thanks. 
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At  TuQf -chow  we  were  joined-  by  the  Judge  of  Chih*le  pn>« 
vince}  $hiog  was  his  name-^as  vain  and  loquacious  a  Tartar  as  eveir 
lived.  He  had  read  varioys  of  die  books  respecting  Europe  whidh 
have  been  published  in  China.  He  professed,  with  a  high  degree 
of  self  eomplacency»  that  he  knew  aU  about  the  religion,  geogra- 
phical extent,  dependance  on  commerce,  and  so  on,  of  England* 
«  You  must  not  tell  me,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Morrison,  and  giving  a  wink  to  Chang,  who  was  sitting  by,  *<  I 
know  that  the  teachers  of  religion  in  England  all  wear  beards,  md 
you  have  loaves  of  bread  three  or  four  cubits  in  diameter.''  <<  Yo«r 
country  is  l>ut  small,  (said  he,)  my  civil  jurisdiction  ext^ods  s^ 
the  way  to  the  Gourkas."  Looking  at  Chang,  he  said,  <<  Our  country 
is  too  large  }  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  govern/'  When  vapour«> 
ing  about  England  being  a  commercial  country,  he  was  reminded 
that  the  Emperor  monopolized  the  Salt  department,  which  nettled 
him  a  little.  He  seemed  to  flatter  himself  that  he  could  persuade 
the  English  to  submit  to  the  ceremony,  and  so  bring  about  a  recoiir 
cili^tion.  He  entered  very  fully  into  the  subject  when  he  met 
the  Embassador  at  Chang's  boat.  Not  having  been  ordered  by  the 
Emperor  to  call  on  the  Embassador,  he  would  not  \  but  met  him 
at  a  third  place.  When  he  went  away,  he  said,  <<  Heaven  knows  i 
we  way  meet  again.'' 

In  every  province  the  Embassy  was  put  under  the  care  of  a 
Tartar  Judge  or  Treasurer  \  a  General  or  a  Major-general  also,  for 
ihe  most  part  Tartars.  The  Legate  was  the  constant  Superinteop 
dant  \  under  these  were  various  other  inferior  officers. 

The  Treasurer  of  Shaui-tung,  whose  name  was  Ho,  <^  Concord," 
was  a  very  well*disposed  man.  He  remembered  Mr.  Morrison,  hav* 
iag  seen  him  at  an  interview  with  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  late  chief 
of  the  Factory  at  Canton.  He  sent  his  card  when  he  joined  the 
Embassy,  and  called  on  the  Embassador  when  he  left  it. 

September  23nd.  Arrived  at  Lin^tsin  Chow,  withoutside  of  which 
is  a  lofty  Pagoda,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  it  and  all  such  buildings, 
Ti.  It  was  taken  particular  notice  of  by  the  gentlemen  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  last  Embassy.  There  is  not  now  any  ap«> 
pearance  of  porcelain  withoutside*  It  is  nine  stories  high.  It  seems 
a  rule  in  all  such  structures  to  make  them  nine,  seven^  Ive^  or  three 
stories  high.  Over  die  door  of  this  Pagoda  are  the  words^ 
tS  paou  le  Shay 
4     S     2     1 

"  A  precious  Monument  to  the  Shay-le ;''  i.  e.  reliques  of  Fiih 
which  last  syllable  is  an  abbreviation  of  Fuh-too,  the  Chinese  for 
Buddah.  There  ^e  good  marble  steps  within,  all  the  way  to  the 
top }  several  gentlemen  ascended  it.    In  die  various  stories  are 
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tdold  placed  in  niches :  most  of  them  broken  and  out  of  repair.  On 
a  marble  tablet  inserted  in  the  wall  were  the  words,  **The  ISth  year 
of  the  Emperor  Wan-leih,  of  the  Ming  dynasty" — ^which  answers 
to   1584. 

•  There  are  in  the  Vicinity  four  Mohammedan  Mosques.  The 
roofs  of  the  places  of  worship,  called  in  Chinese  Le-pae  Sze,  were 
difierent  from  the  usual  Chinese  temples.  There  was  a  centre  roof 
rising  from  four  equal  sides,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  on  which 
was  placed  a  round  ball.  On  each  side  were  similar  roofs,  smaller 
and  lower  than  the  centre  one ;  these  terminated  by  a  conical 
ornament. 

September  28.  In  the  morning  passed  the  river  called  Wan-ho 
(erroneously  called  Luen-ho  in  the  books  of  the  last  Embassy).  It 
is  said  to  arise  from  seventy-two  springs  in  the  mountains  called 
Tae  shan,  in  Shang-tung.  It  flows  from  the  east,  and  arriving  at 
this  point  sends  part  of  its  waters  to  the  north  branch  of  the  canal, 
-and  part  to  the  south.  The  land  is  high  on  each  side  at  its  mouth  % 
opposite  to  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal  stands  the  tem- 
ple called  Lung  Wang  Meaou,  "  the  temple  of  the  Dragon  King  j** 
or,  as  he  is  otherwise  called,  Ta-wang,  "  the  great  King  ;"  he  is  the 
Cod  of  seas  and  rivers.  This  Temple  is  sometimes  called  Fun- 
shwuy  Meaou,  *«The  Temple  at  the  division  of  waters  ;"  from  tlic 
circumstance  already  mentioned.  We  had  now  the  current  of 
the  canal  with  us  :  but  it  flowed  so  gently  as  to  be  but  slightly 
perceived.  The  Chinese  books  assert  that  from  Lin-tsing  to  this 
place  there  are  seventy-two  Cha,  or  locks. 

The  Cha,  or  locks,  are  gate-ways  with  stone  abutments  on  each 
side,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  grooves  to  receive  the  ends  of 
phnks,  which  being  let  down  stop  the  water's  egress  or  ingress. 
Whether  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  canal  to  admit  water  into  it, 
or  prevent  its  flowing  out ;  or  whether  placed  across  the  canal 
where  the  decent  is  rapid  ;  they  are  still  called  ChS. 
• '  The  canal  now  passes  through  what  are  called  Hoo,  or  lakes  \ 
but  they  are  frequently  nothing  more  than  marshy  swamps,  with 
shrubs  and  trees  growing  out  of  them.  In  dry  seasons  the  waters 
tetire  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  the  land  is  cultivated.  The 
present  was  a  year  of  heavy  rains  :  they  fell  during  the  fifth 
moon,  and  inundated  the  crops  which  were  sown.  Fishing-boats 
were  now  and  then  seen  on  these  lakes,  and  poor  people  gather- 
ing the  seeds  of  the  water-lily,  which  occasionally  covered  a 
jBpace  of  a  few  acres  extent.  A  few  miserable  huts  were  scattered 
^n  the  banks  of  the  canal,  with  the  water  up. to  the  very  door  j 
*and  in  some  cases  rendered  unishabitable  by  the  water  rising  to 
.the  top  of  the  bank,  and  flowing  into  the  hut.  There  were  spots 
left  dry  in  the  lakes  on  which  were  houses  and  trees,  *  which  re- 
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Uered  the  melancholy  prospect  of  swamps  in  some  points  of  the 
compass  terminated  only  by  the  distant  horizon.  The  country 
we  had  hitherto  travelled  through  had  been  an  entire  plain. 
yfe  had  not  seen  a  single  hiU^  but  the  Tartarian  hills  north  of 
Yuen-ming  Tuen.  The  willow  had  been  almost  the  only  tree' 
which  was  seen ;  and  the  only  grain,  the  Kaou»leang  or  Barbadoes 
millet.  It  was  ffom  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  consisted  of 
a  tuft  of  grain  on  the  top  of  a  stem,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

Not  far  from  where  we  were  on  the  2Bth  of  September  iiras 
the  town  called  Hwa-heen,  which  was  occupied  sonie  months 
by  the  rebels  in  1 8 1 S.  On  taking  the  town  the  Government  troops 
put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
amounting  to  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  Other 
families  have  been  since  sent  to  re-people  it,  and  to  cultivate  the 
land  around. 

:    Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  read  Confucius  felt  interested 
in  pas9ing  near  Keiih-fow  Heen,  iXrhich  was,  it  is  said,  his  birth-< 
place,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
:    September  SOth.  On  the  eastward  saw  a  long  range  of  hills 
beyond  the  marshy  lake. 

•  October  1st.  Early  in  the  morning  passed  the  village  Hea- 
chin.  The  houses  were  of  brick,  and  presented  a  better  appear* 
ance  than  any  that  we  had  seen  in  China ;  they  had  heretofore  beeii 
almost  always  of  mud,  and  in  an  exceeding  bad  state. 

Near  this  place  the  canal  runs  through  a  comer  of  Keang- 
nan ;  enters  Shan-tung  again  for  a  short  distance,  and  finally  enters 
Keang-nan  a  second  time.  On  the  30th  of  September  we  were 
a  short  time  in  Keang-nan,  where  the  custom  i3>  on  state  occasions, 
to  give  the  trackers  a  uniform  jacket  and  cap.  Our  trackers 
had  them  on  the  SOth  of  September:  they  were  deprived  of 
•them  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  October ;  but  were  put  in  possession 
of  them  again  at  Yaou-wan  chin,  which  is  within  the  limits  of 
Keang-*nan,  on  the  dd  of  October* 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  on  the  first,  the  canal  was  crossed 
by  a  stream  from  the  western  mountains.  The  crossing  stream 
was  called  Shih-tsze  Ho,  «  The  letter  fen  river:"  ten  being 
two  cross  lines,  thus  +.  A  new  temple  was  erecting  on  the 
corner  of  the  bank,  almost  the  only  new  building  which  has  oc- 
curred in  our  route. 

October  gnd.  From  the  lake  Hoo-shan-yih  a  mass  of  water 
-passing  through  seventeen  flood-gates  enters  the  canal,  which, 
-during  the  whole  of  the  distance  travelled  this  forenoon,  flowed 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half  ah  hour. 
'.  Octc^r  3rd.  Remained  a  few  hours  at  Hwang4in  chwang,  in 
4h«,boxders  of  Kean^-rian. .  Ho  Tajin,  the  Pobching-sze  of  Shani 
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tungf  waked  on  the  EmbaMadoor  to  take  kavt.  He  sceeiwid  ffomr 
hi&  I^dship's  own  hands  a  glass  snuff-bottle,  and  gave  his  owii» 
to  Mr.  Amherst  in  return.  Ho  was  sueceeded  by  Cliin,  the 
Pooching-s^e  or  Treasurer  of  Keang-nan«  The  military  officer,^ 
called  Hee-tae,  or  Major-general^  wearing  a  red  button.  His  owa 
name  was  Wang  ;  a  Chinese,  who  was  exceedii^y  civil  as  loag: 
^  be  remained  with  the  Embassy*  He  was  radier  tall,  and 
a  good  figure.  He  was  upwards  of  40  years  of  age :  had 
been  in  the  wars  against  the  Gourkas  in  the  last  reign,  and 
acted  against  the  rebels  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign 
eight  years.  He  had  been  sligjitly  wounded  thirteen  timesy 
and  had  received  the  distinction  of  a  peacock's  feather,  togethet 
with  a  Tartar  title,  which  was  expressed  in  Chineae  letters,  Keang^ 
yung'^pa-toop-loo,  and  denoted  a  brave  and  gallant  officer. 

October  5th.  AU  the  boat*m«i  of  our  fleet  brought  cards  of 
congratulation  on  accqunt  of  the  Chung-tsew  TseS,  or  Harvester 
moon.  Presents  were  given  to  them,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  the 
COUAtry. 

October  6tb.  In  the  momii^  saw  the  mast  and  sails  of  boat^ 
Oinr^ating  the  Yellow  River,  which  runs  some  distance  nearly  on 
a  line  with  the  canal.  Our  boats  came  to  anchor  within  a  qua^i 
ter  of  a  mile  from  whese  the  canal  enters  the  river,  without  our 
knowing  it.  The  Legate  intended  to  remain  there  all  night  and 
cross  the  river  the  next  morning ;  but  a  favoraUe  breeze  spring* 
ing  up,  he  changed  his  intention,  and  sent  to  inform  the  £»U 
baasador,  that  he  purposed  getting  under  way  inunediately,  and 
CTOfising  the  river.  Knowing  the  great  extent  which  the  river 
rung,  and  the  destructive  inundations  which  frequeittly  take  place 
from  the  impetuosity  of  its  current  acting  on  the  loose  alluvial 
soil  which  forms  its  banks,  the  mind  was  worked  up  to  expect 
something  grand.  The  expectation  was,  like  all  highly  excited 
hopes  and  expectations,  diaappointed.  The  Yellow  River  was  here 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad;  its  waters  very  muddy 
when  agitated  by  a  pole  or  an  oar ;  its  eurcent  not  running 
more  than  th^ee  miles  an  hour :  in  the  middle  it  was  about  five 
fathoms  deep.  Jt  presented  to  the  view  a  large  sheet  of  water  as  the 
western  sun  fejl  on  its  surface.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  milea 
above  and  below  it  turned  aaide  and  intercepted  the  view.  We 
entered  it  from  the  canal  on  the  N*  £•  side,  and  saw,  not  dii- 
rectly  across,  but  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  S.  W.,  the  moudi 
of  the  passage  destined  to  receive  us.  Some  of  tbe  boats  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  working  up  against  the  stream  to  the 
mifrance  referred  to,  even  after  they  had  reached  the  opposite  sheare 
of  the  Yellow  River.  They  finally,  however,  all  reached  tke  moutli 
of  the  parage  called  by  the  boatmen,  the  Tae-^o^  hiQ»  where 
they  aachoEed  during  the  nif^    Sevecal  of  the  gendemen  sap«- 
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|Ued  tbemsdhres  with  bottks  full  of  the  wat«r  of  the  TeSbw 
Rivert  aa  others  had  don«  before  with  bits  of  the  wall  of  Peking. 

October  7tfa.  On  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  river  the  lake>  caUed 
Htmg^tsze^hoo  it  situated.  At  some  distance  higher  up  tlM' 
river  than  where  we  now  lay,  the  waters  of  the  YeUow  River  art 
conducted  into  the  lake,  aoid  passing  through  it  enter,  part  of 
thenii  the  Hwae«ho,  «  river  Hwae,"  and  part  of  them  a|[ain  enter 
by  the  Tae«ping-hoy  where  we  now  lay,  '^  the  Tellow  River."  It 
appears  from  Chinese  books  that  during  inundations  of  the  river 
its  waters  forced  themselves  into  the  Hwae<-ho»  and  it  became 
an  object  to  give  strength  and  impetus  to  the  current  of  the  Hwae* 
ho,  which,  as  they  say,  was  effected  by  bringing  the  waters  of 
the  river  through  the  lake,  and  down  to  the  river  again,  at  the 
point  where  its  waters  could  not  be  resisted  \  thus,  as  they  exprecif 
it,  they  made  the  river  oppose  its  own  violence.  In  bocdi^ 
vriiich  treat  of  the  large  rivera  of  the  Empire,  the  Yellow  River 
13  catted  hy  way  of  eminence,  ^  The  River."  On  the  Hwae-ha^ 
where  the  rush  of  water  was  great,  a  plan  like  the  above  wad 
often  adopted.  A  new  channel  was  cut  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
and  part  of  the  waters  carried  off,  to  be  brought  in  again  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  below. 

From  the  Hung-tsze*hoo  a  great  mass  of  water  was  rushing 
tfasougb  a  gateway  made  by  immense  earthen  abutments,  coofined 
by  the  stem  of  the  Kaou-leang  and  ropes.  These  narrow  flood? 
galeae  made  (tf  earth,  are  called  Pa-tsze*  The  stmte  ones  are 
caUed  Cha,  as  mentioned  above* 

We  had,  on  the  oAorning  of  the  seventh,  to  pass  the  first  and 
naost  difficult  flood-gate  against  the  stream.  It  was  a  tS4k  of 
some  difficuty.  The  boats  were  drawn  through  by  ropes  i  a  large 
concourse  of  officers  attending  in  case  of  accidents.  On  the  bank 
were  perpendicular  windlasses,  round  which  the  end  of  the  rope 
was  thrown. 

On  the  same  day  we  had  to  pass  round  the  point  which  divides 
the  vf  aters  of  the  lake,  part  to  enter  the  YeUow  River,  and  part 
to  swell  the  current  of  the  Hwae-ho.  We  had  ascended  ont 
flood-gate  and  had  to  descend  another.  The  latter  was  formed 
of  compact  mason»work,  and  called  Teen-fei  Cha,  "  The  lock  of 
the  Celestial  Lady."  The  water  of  the  upper  part  is  sometimes 
four  cubits  higher  than  the  lower  surface  of  the  water.  It  had 
been  opened  some  time  in  order  to  diminish  the  fall.  Chinese 
gentlemen,  however,  deem  it  safe  to  go  on  shore  whilst  th^  boale 
pass  the  lock.  An  elegant  tent  was  provided  on  shore,  and  the 
Embassador  invited  by  the  Legate  to  go  to  it.  The  boats  west 
bid  on  one  aide  oi  the  flood-gate,  and  gradually  brought  by  rofies 
within  the  influence  of  the  falling  stream,  when  tfie  xcfA  was 
slipped)  and  the  boat  shot  through.    It  had  a  fine  effect. 
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'»  Kwang  and  the  Treasurer  were  both  there  ;  the  old  Legate  was 
polite  and  cheerful,  as  usual.  The  Embassador,  in  consequence 
of  an  explanation,  conceded  to  Kwang,  as  Imperial  Commissioner, 
the  first  place.  The  Treasurer  was  going  to  take  the  second,  which 
he  soon  perceived  was  not  agreeable,  and  he  said,  « I  have  some 
little  things  to  attend  to,  and  will  retire,"  which  he  did  immediately. 

Kwang,  the  evening  before,  affirmed  that  the  usages  established 
by  law  required  him  to  take  precedence  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
he  neither  could  nor  would  decline,  even  at  a  private  meeting. 
He  was  late  in  arriving  at  the  spot.  When  he  came^  he  said 
he  had  been  at  the  Temple  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  burning 
incense,  and  praying  for  a  prosperous  journey  to  us  all. 

October  8th.  Early  in  the  morning  passed  a  large,  populous, 
imwalled  town,  called  Tsing-keang-poo.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  there  is  a  Qha,  or  lock,  with  an  Imperial  Pavilion  on  each 
side  of  the  abutment.  Over  the  gate  is  written  Yu-she-ting,  *«  The 
PaviHon  of  the  Imperial  Ode."  It  is  probable  that  some  of  Keen- 
lung's  odes,  made  in  the  course  of  his  journey  to  the  South,  were 
cut  on  stone  and  deposited  here.  The  use  to  which  they  are  now 
appropriated  is  to  store  up  ropes  necessary  for  the  repair  of  the 
lock.  Below  Tsing-keang-poo  the  banks  raised  on  each  side  of  the 
river  are  so  high,  and  the  land  behind  them  so  low,  that  the  tops 
of  houses  and  trees  appear  from  the  boats  passing  down  the 
stream  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  banks. 

General  Wang  remarked  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  the 
wars  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  ascendancy  of  the 
reigning  family,  thinned  the  population  so  much,  that  the  earth 
produced  great  abundance  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Since  that 
period  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  of  population,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  scarcity  and  poverty.  In  the  General's  opi- 
nion, another  war  to  diminish  the  population  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

October  10th.  Passed  Yang-chow  Foo  during  the  night  j  which 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Embassy. 

October  1 1th,  12th,  ISth.  Remained  at  the  foot  of  a  very  ele- 
gant Temple  and  Pagoda,  called  Kaou-ming-sze  and  Wan-ming- 
ta.  An  old  cheerful  little  man,  who  acted  as  commissary,  and 
whom  we  denominated  the  little  governor,  from  his  holding  the 
situation  of  Che-chow,  opened  to  the  Embassador  and  Suite  the 
gates  of  the  Temple  and  the  doors  of  the  Pagoda.  The  ascent  to 
top  was  easy,  and  from  the  several  stories  a  charming  prospect 
was  enjoyed  of  the  surrounding  country.  This  Temple  and  Pa- 
goda were  fitted  up  magnificently  for  Keen- lung,  and  are  still  the 
property  of  Government. 
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We- were  now  to  leave  the  boats  in  whicli  we  had  sailed  ever 
since  we  entered  China,  and  were  to  enibark  on  board  larg^ 
and  ciiiFerently  constructed  vessels,  fitted  to  navigate  the  Yang-tsze 
Eeang.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  here  applied  for  horses  to  take 
an  airing,  but  were  refused  by  the.  Legate,  whose  conduct  wa$' 
then  blamed  j  but,  as  afterwards  appeared,  was  induced  by  an 
order  from  the  Emperor  not  to  allow  us  to  go  on  shore.  This 
the  Legate  never  attempted  to  enforce,  but,  of  course,  he  could 
not  himself  furnish  the  means  to  violate  the  order.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  walked,  without  luiowing  it,  in  a  direction  for  Tang- 
chow  Foo,  which  caused  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  our  straying.  1  hey  sent  a  messen- 
ger after  them  to  say,  we  were  going  to  get  under  way;  which 
was  an  untruth,  it  however  answered  the  purpose  that  time/ 
The  gentlemen  immediately  returned. 

October  14th.  We  dropped  down  to  Kwa-^chow,  which  is  ^si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  the  Tang-tsze  Keang.  The  fleet  was  de-' 
tained  till  the  19th  by  contrary  winds.  In  .dropping  down,  the 
wind  blew  very  fresh,  and  sent  the  Embassador's  boat  with  violence  * 
against  the  bank,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  leak  a  good  deal.  It  was,  how- 
ever, afterwards  repaired  so  as  to  perform  the  voyage  in  safety. 

Above  Kwa*chow  are  situated  the  Woo-yuen, "  Five  Gardens,*' 
which  were  in  the  last  reign  an  Imperial  residence.  They  have 
never  been  visited  by  Kea-king  since  he  ascended  the .  throne,  and  - 
are.  much  out  of  repair.  Two  years  ago  one  of  the  sage  Yu-she^ 
i,e.  public  Censors^  upbraided  his  Majesty  with  the  needless  expense 
pi  the  Five  Gardens.  His  Majesty  told  him  he  was  a  great  block i» 
head  for  not  knowing  that  the  En^eror  paid  no  attention  to.  them, 
nor  spent  any  money  whatever  upon  them.  That  no  money  has 
been  laid  out  on  them  for  many  years,  is  perfectly  apparent. 

Seen  from  Kwa-chow  rising  out .  of  the  Tang-tsze  Keang^ 
which  here  is  nearly  two  miles  bro^d,  there  is  an  island  like  the 
conical  top  of  a  mountain  standing  above  the  water*  Its  sides 
are  clothed  with  trees,  amongst  which  are  seen  light  airy  buildings 
in  the  Chinese  manner,  and  on  the  summit  is  a  handsome  Pagoda. 
This  Island  is  called  Kin-shan,  "  The  Golden  Hill.''  The  Kin-shan 
was  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy ; 
many  wished  much  to  visit  it,  but  the  order  alluded  to  above  pre^i 
vented  its  being  done.  Beyond  the  Kin-shan  on.  the  tops  of  the 
surrounding  hills  the  white  canvass  tents  of  the  soldiers  produced 
an  interesting  effect ;  and  farther  still  away  to  the  S.  E.,  in  the 
valley  atid  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  populous  town  of  Chin- 
keang  appeared.  That  town  stands  at  the  entrance,  of  the  canal 
which  passeS)  to  Hang-chow^  in  Cbe-jkeaqg. 

Kwa-chow  is  now  in  a  very  declining  slate,  and  the  walls  jn 
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tmm*  To  accommodate  the  hte  Emperor  in  passing  to  Ae  OcAden 
Hill,  a  canal  was  cut  thionrii  the  town,  and  a  bridge  made  6om 
ita  SouAmn  pant  across  me  Keang  to  the  island.  Since  that 
petiod,  as  the  Governor  of  the  town  informed  Mr.  Morrison,  ^ 
Tnng^shway,  or  <*  fortniie  of  the  place,"  has  gradaaUy  declined. 

SECTION  VIIL 
JthMi  AmmAa*  m  ik^  Yang4ae  Kemtg^  to  KfaMig-t^dm 

At  Kw»<faow  were  several  pfeasantwalltt  dtfotghcottitty bmi 
shaded  by  the  foikge  of  trees.  In  one  of  diese  was  rituated  i 
Gan  or  Temple  occupied  by  three  widows,  who  had,  hanQg  HO 
imman  dependance,  devoted  diemselfes  to  the  worship  of  the  God 
ChiiHtw.  The  matron  Mtis  eighty  yean  of  age,  and  the  ochtf 
titfo  upwards  of  fifty.  One  w^t  through  her  morning  devotiout 
in  my  presence.  She  appeared  sincere,  and  prabably  was  folly 
persuaded  in  her  own  mind  of  the  real  ttist^ioe  oi  that  Belo^ 
to  wh(»n  she  burnt  incense,  knelt  down,  and  <rfRh:ed  up  ptuyeit^ 

To  amuse  the  Embassador,  OmMral  Wang  caused  a  few  of 
his  men  to  go  thtoogh  their  escfrdee,  in  shooting  with  bows  and 
anows  at  a  target,  and  firing  their  muaketa  in  quick  sU6cestieti» 
After  the  men  had  shot  with  dienr  bows,  the  old  Geuerad  wished 
aome  of  his  officers  to  try,  and,  as  is  perhaps  the  usage  in  sudi 
cases,  took  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  smiling  said  to  the  E&bassador^ 
«<  Do  not  lauj^  at  me,''  he  let  fly  his  arrow,  but  it  xmssod  ihtt 
target.  One  of  his  officers  who  performed  afi^r  him  sent  his  tifw 
row  durough  the  target  every  shot*  The  matehlocks  perfomied 
better  than  was  supposed  they  wotdd,  and  eight  or  ten  men,  load- 
ing with  powder  only,  kept  up  in  Iront  of  their  pany  aft  UA* 
remitting  fire. 

The  Legate,  Treasurer,  and  odier  officera,  wetit  to  the  Temple  ^ 
the  God  (^  wind,  to  supplicate  a  favorable  breeee. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  took  out  his  gun  and  shot  a  ctow*  The 
Legate  sent  to  desire  he  would  desist,  lest  he  should  alarm  thi 
country  people,  and  also  because  the  Tartars  venerate  the  ct^fW^ 
The  reason  is  die  following  i 

The  grandfather  of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  present  dynasty 
wss,  when  a  lad,  left  by  some  accident  in  the  field  of  battle  after 
the  defeat  of  his  own  party^  When  the  enemy  was  advancing 
upon  him,  he  crouched  down  in  a  hole,  the  mouth  of  wldch  was 
immediately  surrounded  and  covered  bv  a  flight  cf  ctows^  The 
victorious  partyi  suppoling  there  could  be  no  human  being  where 
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<he  ctcmt  were  titting)  p«rs9£Ki  on,  and  the  hd  was  saved.  At  the 
•Qifot  where  this  took  place  the  Tartars  annually  hang  meat  on  a 
pole  to  feed  the  crowa^  and  discourage  on  all  occasions  putting 
them  to  death. 

October  19th.  At  an  early  hour  out  8<!et  entered  on  the  Tang- 
tsze  Keang,  which  at  this  place  is  a  large  and  rapid  river. 
Thfe  wind  was  extremely  light,  and  not  quite  fair.  The  boat-men 
with  much  difficulty  coasted  along  the  northern  side,  which  was 
flat  and  marshy,  covered  with  long  reeds,  which  are  raised  fOT 
fuel. 

October  Slst.  Arrited  at  Kwan*yitt  Mun,  «  The  gate  of  the 
Goddess  Kwan*yin**'  The  arch  of  a  bridge  connecting  two  hiHs  is 
so  named.  On  one  eide  of  the  gate  is  situated  a  very  ptctureisque 
Tock,  with  shrubs  hanging  from  it  over  the  river,  which  runs 
vapidly  along  at  its  base.  Its  summit  is  crowned  with  trees  and 
a  Pavilion  called  Ycn-tsze  Ke,  (perhaps)  «<  The  swallow  rock.'* 
Further  up  the  stream^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gate.  Was  ^ 
Irofliantic  Temple  built  against  a  perpendicular  rock,  with  verdnt* 
on  its  top.     It  was  called  *<  The  iron-bound  solitary  Hill.* 

The  Viceroy  of  Keang-nan,  Gan-hwuy,  and  Keang-se,  came 
to  Kwan-yin  Mun  about  20  leagues  from  Nan-king  to  meet  the 
Legate,  to  whom  he  appeared  to  wish  to  be  personally  civil.  He 
invited  the  Legate  to  breakfast.  To  the  Embassador,  gentlemeUi 
guard,  band  and  'servantSi  he  sent  presents  and  bestowments  of  she^ 
and  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds^  with  a  message  saying  he  vira) 
liappy  to  find  the  Embassador  and  the  party  had  been  Gan-t^itlg, 
«  peaceable  and  quiet."  To  this  the  Embassador  made  no  reply, 
but  sent  a  present  in  return*  The  Viceroy  sent  back  the  present  \ 
and  it  was  said  in  behalf  of  his  Lordship,  that  the  Viceroy's 
pteselit  could  not  be  received  unless  he  took  a  present  in  return. 
After .  some  discussion  the  Viceroy  sent  back  for  his  Lordship*8 
present.  He  did  not  call  on  the  Embassador  nor  did  the  £mbas- 
sador  propose  to  call  on  him>  but  sent  his  card  to  say  he  hoped 
the  Viceroy  was  well.  The  Viceroy,  whose  name  was  Pih,  a  man 
inimical  to  and  disliked  by  the  Englishj  sent  back  (according  tO 
Chinese  usage,  in  civil  intercourse)  the  card,  saying  the  Embassadot 
was  excessively  polite,  and  so  on. 

To-day,  whidi  ptOved  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  ot 
Trafalgar,  the  Embaesador  had  the  body-guard  drawn  out,  and 
examined  the  state  of  their  accoutrements. 

We  got  under  way  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  westewi 
gftte  of  the  city  of  Nan>king.  The  suburb  was  called  Hea-kwan. 
Here  w^  remained  till  the  S^th^ 

Widiottt  the  wall  of  Nan-king  there  are  tillage^  and  numerous 
girdeita  inteii^i^ed  with  fish-ponds.    The  ifitch  or  moat  is  a 
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ponsidentUe  width,  and  full  of  water>  with  padis  now  and  then 
across  it.     The  streets  are  paved  with  brick,  and  some  paths  are- 
laid  with  rough  slabs  of  marble ;  which  was  in  great  abundance 
in  many  places  along  the  banks  of  the  Keang. 

The  Embassador  walked  towards  the  gate  of  the.  city,  which  the 
attending  officers  rudely  shut  in  his  face,  instead  of  desiring  himr 
not  to  enter.      On  a  representation  being  sent  to  Kwang,  he* 
dispatched  General  Wang  up,  and  had  the  gate  opened  brfore  the- 
Embassador  left  it. 

The  next  day  several  of  the  gentlemen  ascended  a  hill  within  the 
gate,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high,  and  had  an  extensive  prospect 
all  around.  However^  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  over  the  space- 
enclosed  by  the  walls,  the  town  did  not  appear,  except  lofty  gate- 
ways and  a  Pagoda,  the  famous  Porcelain  tower.  The  whole 
space  was  occupied  by  gardens  and  fields,  with  now  and  then  a  clus-. 
ter  of  houses.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  walked  very  near  what  was 
judged  to  be  the  inhabited  and  populous  part  of  the  town,  and  when 
the  crowd  began  to  collect,  returned. 

*  The  Porcelain  Pagoda  is  called  Lew-le  paou  Ta.  Lew-le  is  a 
kind  of  glassy  substance.  It  is  also  called  Keang-*nan  paou-gan*sze, 
<«  The  Temple  of  Gratitude  in  Keang*nan."  Large  sheets  contain- 
ing  a  print  and  a  description  of  it  are  sold  in  the  streets  of  Hea^ 
kwan.  It  was  begun  in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  Yung-lo,  of: 
the  last  dynasty,  and  finished  in  the  6th  year  of  Seun-tih,  being 
19  years  in  building.  It  cost  2,485,484  taels  of  silver.  On  the 
top  were  48  catties  of  gold,  1400  catties  of  red  copper.  Some 
superstitious  stories  are  told  of  the  God  of  thunder  pursuing' 
demons  to  this  spot,  and  there  destroying  them,  the  shock  of  which 
injured  the  tower  :  the  fact  appears  to  have  been,  that  it  was  struck 
by  lightning.  Large  grants  of  ground  all  around  were  made  to 
the  Temple  and  Tower. 

At  a  Temple  in  the  suburbs,  found  three  large  bronze  vessels,  cast 
at  the  expense  of  Ho-ching,  a  eunuch  who  travelled  to  Bengal  in 
the  reign  of  Hung-he,  about  A.  D.  1424.  There  are  in  the 
suburbs  of  Nan-king  hot  baths  for  poor  people.  Admittance  costs 
from  four  to  ten  cash,  equal  to  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny.  The 
baths  are  in  a  small  room,  which  continues  filled  with  steam.' 
The  bathers  are  all  together,  and  come  out  to  dry  themselves  and 
dress  in  a  public  room,  in  which  are  cupboiards  numbered  to  contain 
the  clothes  of  the  separate  bathers.  The  sign  of  one  was  in  large 
characters  painted  against  a  white  wall,  Heang  shwuy  yii  Tang, 
<<The  bath  of  fragrant  water."  Some  of  the  gentlemen  put  their  heads* 
into  the  bath,  and  found  the  fragrance  any  thing  but  agreeable. 

October  24th.  The  squadron  moved  from  the  plea&ant  situation 
which  it  occupied  before  the^ walls  of  the  ancient.capital  of.  China. 
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October  27th,  ^8th.  Were  at  a  small  creek  on  the  left  bank  ot 
the  Keang,  called  Tseen-yu-tsuy,  near  which  place  we  entered  the 
province  ii  Gan-hwuj,  and  accordingly  changed  officers. 

Along  the  Tang-tsze»Keang,  at  set  distances,  are  artificial  creeks 
for  boats  and  large  vessels  which  navigate  the  river,  to  anchor  in 
at  nights,  out  of  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  current.  This 
river  was  found  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  navigate,  and  more 
dangerous  than  was  at  first  supposed.  The  wind  blowing  against 
tl^e  current  made  a  Very  heavy  swell.  Some  Chinese  gentlemen 
were  sick  in  consequence  of  the  agitation. 

October  30th.  Passed  Woo-hoo  Heen.  The  country  on  the  left 
iras  divOTsified  by  gentle  hills  and  rich  cultivation.  Thermometer  at 
SS.  We  anchored  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rugged  hill,  up  the  sides  of 
which  were  small  temples  placed  fantastically ;  it  was  called 
Se-leang  Shan.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  a  correspond- 
ing hill  called  Tung-leang  Shan.  Fancy  suggested  that  the  two 
hills  had  once  formed  one,  but  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  had 
been  rent  asunder.  ' 

October  Slst.  Had^  fine  northerly  breeze  throughout  the  day. 
Thermometer  at  5Q,  The  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  wa^ 
extremely  pleasant.  A  hilly  tmdulating  ground,  well  wooded,  and 
spots  highly  cultivated.  In  the  distance  was  a  long  range'  of 
mountsuiis. 

At  5  P.  M.  reached  a  village  called  Teih  Keapg.  .♦  The  scenery 
on  approaching  it  was  very  beautiful.  A  great  variety  of  foliage 
prevailed  everywhere.  The  dark  autumnal  tint  of  some  tree^ 
blending  with  the  greea  of  others^  "^^s  exceedingly^  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

N^  die  left  bank  wa^  a  small  woody,  island,  called  Yih-ke.  -  A 
temple  adorned  its  summit,  and  rocks  were  spread  along  at  its  base; 
^A;^^$i3ant  northerly  breeze,  a  clear  sky,  and  cool,  temperature 
Huide  every  petson  teel  delighted  with  the  climate.  Many  a  Mdsh 
was  expressed,  that  so  fine  a  country  were  more  easily  accessible 
to  persons  of  every  clime. 

<^  'the  hill  above  Telh-keang  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  New- 
diin,  '<  the  God  of  Kine."*  A  figure  of  a  black  cow,  with  a  person 
fitting  on  it,  stood  in  the  temple;  and  by  the  side  were  several 
matbk  insctifiitibns,  containing  the  names  of  the  foundeils,  and  the 
vi^s  and  feeUngs  of  the  original  proposer,'  who  invited  all  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  to  join  in  the  expense. 

In  the  streets  of  the  village,  observed  a  proclamation  respecting 
the  English  Embassy.    The  purport  was : 

<^-The  English  Embassador  is  about  to  pass  this  place  on  his 
retiim.^    His  MajestVs  pleasure  on  the  subject  has  been  received. 

VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NQ.  XXIX.  N 
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/Thfougbthe  whole  of  the  Embassy  not  a  man  of  the  Eaibasnr  is 
aUowed  to  haul.  Their  language  is  4)0t  known  to  natives,  thciVetote 
no  intercquxse  is  permitted  ;  no  buying  or  selling  ;  no  books  lobe 
59ld  tathenu  Natives  are  not  permitted  to  crowd  about  them, 
4ior  to  make  a  clangorous  noise.  No  females  are  permitled  C# 
^how  their  faces»''  &c. 

Ifhroughottt  the  whole  of  the  piOYiace43f  <dr«n-lMmy -fimibr 
papers  were  pasted  up  by  fovemmantyat  the  same  time  diatksetit  ils 
soldiers  and  police-officers  to  accompany  the  gendemen  wlio  chose 
to  walk  through  the  towns  or  VfAo  the  country  few  miles  tfMmA  - 

NiOTem^U.Slo{^datTiiCrkea-cbow,asmallisfaBid.  bifljyed 
aaagreeable  walk  betwixt  two  rows  of  treest  many  of  "Which  wcfe 
the  tallow  tree,  of  which  candyies  are  made ;  it  was  caUed  h^ite  Fe- 
.yew4cwo^sze,  and  by  others  the  La-shoo. 

In  this  part  oi.  the,  country,  as  well  as  lower  downs  many  of  di^ 
soldiers  were  arrayed  in  the  uncient  Cyneae  helmeisan4  tMts«f 
snaiL  They  are  now  ci^sidered  useldss,  but  awe  yet  occ^tatiiBf 
worn  for  ornament. 

Novembers.  A%  10  A.'  VL  arrived  it  l^dg-lts^  Hee^v  The 
country  ariHind  is  bUlyand  well  wooded.  The  oak  a«d  the  6t 
arere  amoagft-  the  nuoiber  ai  the  trees  which  adoi9sed  AehiUs 
-and  the^laks.. 

Saw  porpoises  in  the  Tang*tsze  Keang.  The  boatm«i  oalicd 
ti^m  <«  JRiver  pigs***' 

Noyeiaber  S.  Remained  at  Ta^^tung.  From  the  great-oMiber 
of  puhUc  'n^essaries  in  the  lanes  ac^  streets,  the  place  is^very 
diaagreeaUe*  On  liie  hills»  which  are  weU  wodd^,  Aet^  afet 
pleasant  walks. 

/  F]:em  the  book  of  n  vSlage  school  ^xtnieted  the  feUoirfng 
pottf  let# 

<<.  To  have  g994  ohiUreofandipand-childien coaslittttes  Jis^itt^^ 

^  Tboiigh  iMge  estates  be  not  posaessedi  there  is  na.oceisiw 
£»r  sonsow*'' 

On  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  numeious  a^Sns  .unbHw4 
T!ka0t  kir  easy  eiicumstances  had  a  vauk  bv^t  over  thei«i«  Oifiers 
|Mid  4if^Am%  but  u  mat  laid  <iver  the  coffin,  ^«duchxMt  the  rd*- 
^eas  of  ihe  deceased  r^hce  anawally.  It  is  pfobaUe  that  dMy 
VfQb^  ^ribiMn^t  4«dy  ^  die  f«rsoiis  coBcenied  can  fi^ 
£91^  and  perform  0^  ntes  of  s^ufauronipreeab^  to  theif  n^shctti 
or  till  tl^y  can  affidrd  to  purdiaiea  bttryiag4>lacei(  fbr^  except  it 
large  towns*  tbeto  is  aopubUc  b«ryii^[P-^:ouad  open  to  thefo*. 

Crossed  over  from*  l^^twg  toaia island Qii^heopt><ttile'SMe4f 
the  nver>  ^  adeount-  c^  the  cd|eusive/smeir  wiletf  ^mdiersd  ^  the 
viU^.  The  isUmd  Was  csdle4  l^i^Ofiow.  thfo  island  it 
sMietimes  ovq<flc»ni  by  ifce  Yang-ts;je  Seang :  when  ttat  MMrs, 
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the  pebjile  fenfiosre  to  the  hills  6n  the  opposite  siide.  Wa^ 
interested  by  the  appearance  of  a  family  containing  four  genera** 
tions,  amounting  to  mbout  twenty  persons^  in  the  same  house.  Th* 
patriarch  was  only  70  years  of  age  ^  at  his  feet  stood  his  great* 
grand  dhUd,  whilst  his  son  was  working  at  his  father  s  coffin.  I 
asked  the  old  man  why  he  now  "pttfrn^  his  coffin.  He  said  he 
Celt  bb  health  decline,  and  he  wished  to  have  a  place  ready)  in 
which  to  rest  after  death.  An  opportunity  did  not  ofier  to  ascer- 
iata' bis  views  4»f  a  future  0tate  ni  exigence.  When  asked  if  the 
flight  of  his  coffin  did  not  excite  fnmirnful  ideas,  he  replied,  *^  No." 
A  laandarin  with  me  remarked^  <<  His  m6uth  says  i^  but  it  is  not 
^  bu^ua^  of  bis  heart.'' 

In. the  distance  is  se6n  a  lofty  indantain  cdled  KewJrwa  Shan^ 
from  the  cinrumstance  of  a  teflfiple  being  erected  oh  it  tb  th^  god 
Sew4kwa.  The  ascent  is  said  to  be  so  difficult  in  some  places, 
that  in  going  idjp  it  is  judged  necessary  to  attach  a  rcpe  frcmi 
above  to  the  pertobs  aseendisg.  At  the  temple  are  upwards  of  a 
thousand  priests.  Their  supplies  of  food  are  obtained  from  tlie 
^bios  below; 

Saturday  9th.  About  2  P.  M.  arrived  at  Gan-king  Fop,  theirapital 
«f  6an»-hway.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  had  permission  tp 
^o  about  the  town  without  interruption.  The  city  is  small ;  the 
people  apparently  wealthy,  and  a  decree  of  liealth  and  coloi^ 
^ijOTed  which  did  ncft  appekr  in  othet  plaees^  Thbfe  ijs  a  t^agoda 
m  tne  submbs  i^ne  stories  high.  It  is  called  Ting«Keang  Sze« 
Mr.  Pearson  ascended  to  its  top. 

November  lldi.  Arrived  at  this  village  last  evening:  it  i^ 
caHed  Hwa-yuen  Chin^  and  is  about  SO  leagues  distant  from  Gan-? 
kis^.  Rain  and  wind  prevtot  our  proceeding.  About  half  past 
fem  P.  M.  MilUdge,  a  marine,  who  Vas  ^tached  to  Mt.  Morrison 
for  the^ut^dses  Ofi^  ilmbassy,  i/i  passing  along  the  outside  edgc^ 
af  the  bostf,  fell  ^rbbitd  aha  ivtis  drowned.  The  current  was 
very  stron?.  Mr.  Griffith  looked  put  immediately  on  hearing  ^he 
i^bsh ;  but  tUe  ttiin  ^  Wiis  gone.  The  same  gentleman  got  into  a^ 
bcht,  ivdd  had  it  *  toured  do^wn  th^  stream,'  but  cofild  see  nothing;  of 
Ifillidge.  He  rell«rh6d  and  iSdt  witfi  poles  at  the  spfoC  where  the 
inm  fell  in;&ut  iiV  V^in.  He  weiit  Vtown  m  a  boat  a  second  time» 
idiilstSi(M»e  of  die  ihaii's  comrades  grappled,  with  hooked  poles,  at 
4ie  side  df  the  boit$  but  all  was  ihe£fectUaU  Millidge  was  a 
well-behaved  man,  about  30  ye^rs  of  age.  Hia  parents  wer^ 
KUflg^^hefiilie  left  (England.  The  Chinese  asked^  whether  having 
km  tib  life  in  this  serviiee,  his  parents*  would  be  rewardcfd.,     . 

ii;  die  ^evening  the  CHiiese  found  the  body,  which  w^snexl 
ntdqilftg  imared  with  much  decorum. .  The  giiafd  and  baiid 
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who   behaved  in   the  most  gentlemanly  manner  on  thi&occa- 
sionj  bad  a  stone  cut  during  the  night  with  this  epitaph  : 

'  «  The  tomb  of  Millidge,  one  of  the 

Body-guard 

of  the 

British  Embassador. 

November  12th,  lgl6/' 

The  epitaph  was  in  Cninese  characters. 

November  12th.  About  3  P.M.  passed  a  conical  rock  about 
200  feet-high,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Superstition 
had  reared,  with  much  difficulty  and  expense,  a  building  upon  its 
southern  side  and  at  its  summit.  There  are  supported  in  it  about  a 
hundred  priests  :  it  is  called  Seabu-koo  Shan,  <«  The  little  orphan 
rock,  or  hill. '     This  hill  is  within  the  limits  of  Keang-se. 

In  a  south-east  direction  were  seen  numerous  wild  and 
precipitous  mountains,  whilst  on  the  north- west  nothing  appeared  but 
axlreary  plain,  the  effect  of  which  was  increased  by  a  black  cloudy 
sky  and  a  drizzling  rain. 

A  little  above  the  little  orphan  rock  is  situated  the  town  called 
Pang-tsih  Heen,  which  occupies  the  valley  next  the  river,  whilst 
its  wall  passes  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  the 
town  towards  the  south-east. 

In  the  evening  the  trackers*  line  broke,  and  left  our  boat,  with 
only  two  men  on  board,  to  drift  down  the  stream,  which  is  rapid, 
and  with  the  wind  from  the  westward,  extremely  dangerous.  We 
lost  one  anclior ;  but  brought  up  with  a  second. 

November  14th.  Arrived  at  Ta-koo  Tang,  opposite  an  island 
called  Heae  Shan,  "  Shoe-hill."  It  stands  in  the  mouth  of  thePo- 
yang  Lake.  On  both  sides  are  hills  of  varied  height.  Inthedis* 
tance  on  the  north-west  side,  a  lofty  and  remarkably  pointed  ^oun^ 
tain  extends  its  huge  length.  On  this 'side  diere  is  a  small  town, 
with  several  temples  in  it,  and  a  few  shops  in  which  provisions  are 
sold. 

On  the  sides  of  Shoe-hill  there  are  temples  with  a  long  range 
of  steps,  by  which  to  ascend ;  and  on  the  summit  is  a  Pagoda* 
During  the  15th  remained  on  account  of  the  rain. 
'  November  16th.  Proceeded  vp  the  lake,  with  a  little  current 
against  us.  On  the  top  of  the  Leu-shan,  <<  The  Mountain  of 
Retreat,'*  snow  had  fallen  durihg  the  night,  and  remained  shedding 
a  white  glare  around  the  summit,  which,  contracted  with  ;the 
green  below,  made  it  appear  like  sun^shine  on  the  top,  although 
the  sun  was  quite  obscured.  Snow  which  falls  now,  does,  not 
usually  liielt  till  the  fourth  or  sixth  moon  of  the  ensuing  Reason. 
Each  side  of  the  lake  is  here  hemmed  in. by  hills  of  varied  height. 
Some  on  the  north-east  side  are  entirely  sand. 
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The  Governor  of  Pang-tsih  Heen  called,  and  asked,  amongst 
other  questions,  whether  we  had  any  opium  with  us.  He  says. 
It  is  used  by  persons  even  in  his  poor  district.  <«  There  is," 
he  said,  «  a  preparation  of  tobacco  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium^ 
and  which  they  call  Sze-yen." 

In  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Nan-Eang  Foo,  situated  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Lake.  The  walls  had  been  recently  repaired,  which  ex- 
cited a  favorable  anticipation  as  to'  the  wealth  of  the  place. 
It  is,  however,  in  a  very  ruinous  poor  state  withinside.  Before 
the  town  there  is  a  stone  pier  running  parallel  with  the  beach, 
and  from  the.  centre  of  the  pier  a  passage  at  right  angles  leads  to 
the  principal  gate  of  the  town.  Boats  pass  in  behind  each  end  of 
the  pier,  and  are  sheltered  from  the  agitation  of  the  Lake  when  it 
blows  hard.         . 

Up  the  first  street  are  a  number  of  the  stone  arch- ways  called 
Pae-fang  or  Pae-loo.  There  is  on  them  a  great  variety  of  curious 
sculpture,  representing  birds,  animals,  men,  horses,  and  so  on. 
They  bore  the  dates  of  Wan-leih  and  Kea-tsing,  of  the  last 
dynasty.  There  are  in  the  town  two  Wah-Meaou,  as  the  Temples 
ot  Confucius  are  called  j  and  a  Woq-Meaou,  as  the  Temples  of 
Kwan-Te,  the  military  demi-god  of  China,  are  denominated. 

Most  of  the  party  took  extremely  interesting  walks  to  the 
Leu-Shan,  *<  Mountain  of  Retreat."  A  small  stream  issued  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  feltta  considerable  height.  It  was 
seen  distinctly  from  where  the  boats  lay. 

November  i9th.  Visited  the  PTh-luh  tung  Shoo-yuen„  «  Col- 
lege of  the  White  Stag /Valley,"  which  is  situated  about  six 
English  mUes  to  the  north- west  of  Nan-Kang  Foo.  It  is  a  place 
famous  in  China.  It  was  anciently  a  national  seminary,  and  in  it 
Choo-foo-tsze,  the  favorite  commentator  of  Confucius,  taught 
about  six  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  still  bearing  flowers  a 
(K,wei-hwa-Shoo)  tree  which  he  planted  with  his  own  hand. 
Persons  are  prohibited  from  plucking  its  leaves  or  flowers.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen,  however,  who  felt  interested  by  the  name  of 
Choo-foo-tsze  brought  away  a  few  small  twigs. 

The  college  is  situated  at  the  further  end  of  a  beautifully. wild 
ravine.  A  torrent  of  water  runs  over  a  broken  rocky  bed,  which 
in  passing  up  it  is  necessary  to  cross  several  times.  The  hills  are] 
high,  and  more  or  less  wooded  on  each  side,  whilst  beyond  the 
stupendous  "  Mountain  of  Retreat  '*  lifts  its  black  and  rocky  sum- 
mit in  rugged  points,  called  "The  five  old  peaks." 
.  .This  place  is  visited  by  many  Chinese  scholars  of  eminence, 
and  the  inscriptions  neatly  cut  on  a  black  stone  are  very  numerous, 
Abciut  200  yards  from^e  College,  a  rock  hanging  over  the  brook 
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is  pointed  oat  a^^  the  spot  wh^re  Choorfoo^^zj^  ^1^  ^  ^^ 
lAUrefiours. 

♦  The  writer  of  diis  felt  more  interest  and  p|eaSfire.fron>  a  9ghr 
of  this  place^  than  from  an^  tiding  elsj^  tjbat  oecurrj^  dimng  the 
irfaole  journey. 

Wednesds^y^Novefliber  i9thr]^ea?hed  Woo?fhi«g^Chio>wt«atc* 
dh  me  left  l)ank  of  the  Tan-^hp,  which  fipws  hy  die  capita)  qC 
E^ang«»8e  and  enters  the  Po-^ang  Lak^. 

*  Wop^hing-Chin  is  a  great  depot  for  the  commodities  of  variout 
provinpes*  There  are  in  the  towii  very  elegant  Vtwuj^Jimzn,  or 
halls  of  merchants,  from  the  same.prpvinceJ 

There  is  also  a  rerj  spacious  and  elegant  temple^  dedicatf^d  to  a 
mail  whose  name  was  Heu  C£in  Kew^^  who  is  dei^d^  apd  i» 
called  "  The  happy  lord  of  Keang-se.'^' 

.  Hjs  temple  was  by  some  Emperpr  denomiiiated  Wan^^j^^w 
JCtmg,  which  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  kiipwi^. .  H^UL^t^ 
itont  is  decorated  with  various  devicej^  on  pprcekis),  aa^j  ^^ 
handsome  maaoi^^  A  laree  court  is^rmed  in  fronts  aiid  x  fine 
building  raised  o^the  opposite  side  for  the  public  p^orni^m^  of 

tfays.  -' 

'  November  21st*  Arriv^  at  Nan<<hang  Foc^,  tb^  <^U^  m 
Ij^eang-^e,  where  we  had  tp«q[uit  the  boats  with,  vfhi};^  ^^  Had 
navigated  the  Tang*tsze  Keang  and,  the  Po*yang  h}ffin  The 
remaining  part  ^  the' journey  was  by  the  same  road  as  the.g^tle- 
men  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embasjsy^ 

^KThilst  at  ^Tan-chang.  Foq>  an  alarming  fire  broke  put  inth^ 
erening'in  the  suburbs,  pn  the  ban]»B  of  the  river.  Qor  fire* 
engines  were,  offered  to  the  Legate,  V^o,  wjth  many.profe^^^s 
of  thanksj  declined  accepting  ttiem,  as  it  was  ^e  duty  of  the  local 
officers  to  see  the  fire  extinguished|  ^ot  his*  In  at>out  thc^spapit  Qi 
fwq  hours  they  succeeded. 

November  27tb.  I'he  Legate  sent  a  covered  boat  tp,  t^.the 
Embassador,  and  any  other  gentlemen  who  chose  to  ac^pifipany 
tim^  to  see  a  temple  called  IJwa  Wang  Meaou,  "  The  Ten^l^  pf 
the  King  of  Flowers/'  Ijtis  Majesty  is  represented  sealed  on  ^ 
fantastic  group  of  rocks,  surrounded  by  gay  diviniiies,  .Qialei  and 
female,  for  each  month  of  the  yeai;.  The  ^gpres  wer?  quite  neiff 
and  painted  in  the  n^ost  lively  colors.  'X3ie  temple^  was  sup?- 
ported  by  the  Salt  merchants  m  the;  neigl>bourhood,  wh0  in;  an; 
adjoining  hall  had  placed  an  idol  denominated  Tsae^Shin).  **  T%ft 
God  of  Wealth*  Before  him  was  a  stege  fpr  theatrical  ejthibi- 
tjons,  which  are  blended  with  tfie  sewripej  o^.all  the  t^f^pjes^ 

On  the  eiKemng!of  the  ^7th  res^:he4  a'VJ%8^r<<^M 
Infrpiit  of  the'boat^.saw-aiii  instan^p)^  ;t|)%);(9ifhiHf0|;f^.vHr  5»bkh 
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thrgeoplt  in  China  ar«  fid>j,eeted  £rom  ttepc^c^  raiinc^  ivIm^ 
are  armed  and  dtcssed  like  soldiers.  At  reapecte^kMbekiiig '  man^ 
wiUuDg^etly  away,  was^eized  by  the^  taiV  and't&e^kiear^-afid 
^ggc|d  away  to  reeeive  Ta*{»ft-tsse|  <<  A  bamboobg/"  On- 
en^nmncp  the  canae^  it  was^  affirmed  that  ht  had  Ma^^kwan,  <*  need' 
insokot  bngoage  to  as  officer  of  the  goremmeirt/^ 

At  Nao^hang  Foo^  three  himdroi  boata  had  been^  pot  iii-reqiii«. 
sitioa  for^  the  EnbaMf^  and>  had  been  detained^  two*  montha/ 
HaTing  recrired  no  pay  for  a  whole  mondij'  they-  appealed  to 
CSovdmoienl  for  support,  and  had  then  to  each  boat  150  caah, 
that  is  about  fourteen  pence  daily>  given  thtoi. 
;  December  Snd.  Mr.'K^yne's  boat  struck  againsit  a  roeli^  and 
fiUed  wiljt  watery  the  boatmen  rftn  her  oil  ^re  and  saved  every 
thing:  his  clothes  and  booka  wer^,  however^jtiuch  injtired.  In  Ae 
evening  the  boat»  already  repaired,  overtook  the  rest  of  the^ieet^ 
and  was  again  taken  possesaon  of  by  the  gentlemen  who  had'been 
wrecked  ia  her  at  nooni. 

The  6eet  now  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  boats,  which,  pass* 
11^  with  their  saila  spread  up  the  river  Kan-keang>  whose  streams 
dear  as  crystal^  meander*  at  the  foot  of  hills  and  mountains,  formed 
^  fine  sight* 

>  Decemb^  5t&.  All  the  boatmen  in  one  fleet  sent  a  petitbn  to 
the  Embassador,  requesting  a  pecuniary  gratuity  to  enable  them  to* 
petferln'the  usual  rites,  before  passing  me  eighteen  rocky  rapids» 
oatled  SMih-pa-itan.  The  Legate  sent  a  Tan^sze,  <«  Master  of  die 
Rapids,''  or  pil6t,  and  a  soldier,  to  assist  in  each  boat.  The  river 
in  diis  neighbourhood  abounds  with  rocks  just  above  water,  die 
passage  between  which  is  frequendy  very  narrow.  The  bed.  of 
the  river  is  a  ravme  enclosed  by  hills  and  mountains,  generally^ 
barren,  but  now  and  then  clodied  with  firs,  and  occasionally  a 
few  trees  of  other  kinds  along  the  shore.  The  morning  of  the  7th 
set  in  with  a  cheerful  sun,  but  became  overcast  with  thick  black^ 
clouds,  which  hung  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  gave  the 
whole  a  wild  gloomy  appearance. 

December  10th.  All  the  boats  were  provided  with  new  tow- 
ropes,  to  drag  the  boats  up  the  "  Pillars  of  Heaven/'  which  is  the 
name  of  a  dangerous  rapid.  We  saw  a  recent'  wreck  of  a  fine 
boat  as  we  ascended  the  rapid.  In  the  evenmg  arrived  at-Kan- 
chow  Foo,  where  two  streams  unite.  CMie  comes  from  the 
province  of  Fiih-Keen,  and  the  odier^  called  the  Westem-riveri 
from^  mountain  MeiJipg,  which  dividea  Canton  from  Keang-se. 

£ar>y  die  next  morning  walked  half-way  round  the  ramparts  to 
an  elegant  P^ieoda  nine  stories  hi^.  The  external- appearance  wa$' 
compared '-  by  m  Quignes  (but  with  Httle  propriety)  to  the  bam- 
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boo  bon^^tiof  p  or  Cheese  p^ed  on'  each  other,    Sevetal  gen-r 
tleme^  ascended  the  jpagoda  to  view  the  ^urrQimdiog  country. 

December  15th.  Passed  some  very  beautiful  sppta  iii.die  mora-r 
leg..  The  stream  is  clear  as  possible.  <  The  bottom  goaerally 
pebbly.  The  hills  and  pkuts  on  each  side  throw  a  dark. hue  wpaot 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  runs  a  continually  winding  course. 
The  numerous  water-wheels  described  by  foriper  traveUers,  in 
cpnstant;  motion  and  shaded  by  green  foUage»  along  the  banks  of 
the  limpid  stream,  delighted  the  eye. 

The  Legate  has  on  two  or  three  occasions  of  late  ordered  his 
own  boatmen,  and  those  of  some  other  boats,  to  be .  beaten  witb 
twenty  stripes  for  not  getting  their  boats  on  with  gre^ier  expedi- 
tion. Those  who  dragged  the  boats  were  exposed  to- the  rain  fronr 
heaven,  and  walked  a  great  part  of  the  day  up  to  the  middle  in 
water.  That  in  times  of  perfect  tranquillity  (for  a  state  of  rebel'^ 
lion  and  anarchy  does  not  apply) — that  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran-' 
quiility  a  poor  man  who  has  labored  all  day  in  the  profession  ta 
which  he  is  devoted,  shall  be  liable  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  twenty 
blows  upon  his  bare  breast  (a  punishment  at  once  ignominious  and 
painful)  merely  bcicause  he  could  not  bring  his  labors  to  the  suc- 
cessful close  which  some  others  did,  is  really  detestable.  The. 
minds  which  can  inflict  and  the  minds  which  can  bear  such  treat- 
ment, how  different  from  the  minds  of  Englishmen  I 

December  18th.  Arrived  at  Nan-gan-Foo.  Here  we  had 
to  disembark  in  order  to  pass  the  Mei-ling  Mount^n  ;  the  first  land 
journey  which  we  had  to  take  since  leaving  Tung-chow. 

A  Kung-kwan,  «  Public  or  Government  lodging,"  was  provided 
on  shore.  There  were  three  houses.  That  intended  for  the 
Embassador  was  very  good  for  a  Chinese  house.  One  of  the  others^ 
was  that  in  which  the  Dutch  Embassy  had  been  lodged  twenty 

J  ears  ago.     The  Frenchman  who  was  of  that  party,   had  written 
is  name  on  one  of  the  wooden  pannels  of  the  window,  with  a 
black-lead  pencil.   The  name  is  still  perfectly  legible;  thus,  . 
«  de  guines  Tozy" 
1795, 
.  Mr.  To2y  was  a  Dutchman,  seen  by  the  persons  of  the  present 
Embassy  at  Batavia.     It  was  remarked,  on  seeing  these  names, 
<<  How  frequently  the  Chinese  wash  their  houses  !" 
.  On  the  19th  the  presents  were  carried, ^across   the  mountain. 
The  large  glasses  cost  120  Jaela  to  transport  them  over  it. 

December  20th.  The  Embassador  and  suite,  some  in  chairs  and 
^me  on  horseback,' performed  the  journey.  The  pass.^  the  top 
of  the  mountain  is  about  30  Chinese  leagues  from  Nan-gan-Foo,  and 
90  from  Nan-heung  Foo  on  the  Canton  side.  There  is  a  paved 
path  all  along  the  valley  on  each  side  of  the  hill.    Towards  the 
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top  dte  difficulty  of  ascent  is  lessened  by  steps^  distant  ffotn  eacif 
other  about  three  or.four  feet.  The  path,  cut  down  through  the 
solid  Mack  rock^  was  made  during  the  dynasty  Tang,  atx>ut  a 
thousand  yean  ago»  by  an  individual  who  had  retired  from  Court. 
A  tablet  still  remains,  which,  it  is  said,  was  erected  at  the  timei 
but  it  is  now  illegible.  An  arched  gate-way  of  brick  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  pass«  It  had  a  tower  on  the  top  of  it,  but  it  is  now ' 
fallen  down.  On  one  side  of  the  gate  it  is  Keang-se  province,  on 
the  other  die  Proviiice  of  Kwang-tung  (Canton).  The  view  to- 
wards Ceang-se  is  very  wild  and  dreary.  Towards  Canton,  the 
view  is  intercepted  by  hills  on  each  side  of  the  passage,  and  a  few 
trees  give  it  a  pleasing  effect  just  as  you  pass  through  the  gate; 
but  none  of  the,«<  florishing  fields  and  gardens*'  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  the  last  £mbassy,  as  "  laid  at  the  feet"  of  the  traveller, 
are  to  be  seen  after  getting  through  the  defile  just  mentioned ;  the 
prospect  is  just  as  dreary  and  barren  as  on  the  Keang-se  side  of  the 
mountain* 

On  the  sides  of  the  rock  in  the  pass  are  various  inscriptions  cut 
out.  T^Sn  le  jin  tsing,  «  Heavenly  principles  and  humane  feel- ' 
ing^"  ^parently  applied  to^  the  man  who  made  the  pass,  appear 
in  very  large  characters.  His  image  is  placed  in  a  Temple  on  the 
Canton  side  of  the  gate,  and  is  worshipped  with  divine  honors. 
In  the  temple  a  Mei<3iwa  Shoo,  «  Mei  flower  tree,"  was  in  full 
blossom.  From  this  tree  the  name  Mei-ling,  « the  Mountain  of  ^ 
the  Mei-flovkrer,"  is  derived.        ' 

•  Dec.  2  ]  St.     At  Nan-heung  Foo  the  Embassy  again  embarked  iki^ . 
small  boats,  the  river  being  extremely  shallow. 

Dec.  26th.     At  Chaou-chow  Fop  removed  to  larger  boats,  in : 
which  on  the  first  of  January  1817  we  arrived  at  Canton.  > 

Captain  Maxwell  in  his  barge,  attended  by  about  twenty  ships' 
boats,  filled  with  .officers  and  gentlemen,  came  to  meet  the  Embas- 
sador. The  American  Consul  B.  C.  Wilcocks,  Esquire,  joined  the 
party  in  a  boat  carrying  the  American  colors. 

In  the' evening  his  Lordship  landed  in. State  at  a  Temple  called. 
Hae-chang-^2e,  situated  on  an  islet  opposite  the  Europeati  factories 
at  Canton.  It  h[id  been  fitted  up  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  in  a 
style  partly  Chinese  and  partly  English,  under  the  direction  of  Ji  B.  < 
Urmston,  Esquire,  of  the  Select  Committee  of  sufiracaigoes^  In 
tiie  evening  his  Lordship  took  his  New-year's  dinner  with  a  large 
f^arty  of  Englishmen  at  the  Honorable  Company^s  Factory.  The: 
geml^iaen  of  the  Embassy  were  delighted  to  meet  again  thisir. 
countrymen^  who  had  long  anxiously  ei^pected  them.  Every  l^ieatt' 
was  glad*  -   ;  . 

:  Jiumary  1st.  -  The  Legate'  waited  on  the  £|ipkbas$ador  to  congra^. 
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^m  hkn  on  faka^mL    Siiwnd  days  tirere  occ^ 
VMk^^tismnta  oivL  intervww;  with  the  Victioy* 

k  Qu^  die  7thfhe,  the  Voo^yue^,  anct  the  ifcppo^  weiwreiceived  bf 
tb^JKlDbuMdor  and  twa  Gdmmimooersw  I^ei  bfougfaty  canriml  bf 
4li^)'«ixl>earen»  in  a  )ittle  yelfe^^a^dan  cbair^  a  idtter  fvom  the 
Impmtotc  o£  C3iina  to  the  Prince  Repeat  Lord  Amherat,  Sir 
GMTge  8buin(Qn^  aad  Mr.  Sllisj  had  the  precedence  resigned  to^ 
tkembjr  the  Vic^soy  and  other  two  officers. 

.  Th^  Viceroy  mentioned  that  the  dulaes  of  the  Hewitt  had  been 
ivmitted  ia  coBBideration  of  her  bringing  out  the  prAsente.  He 
nwtt  advested  to  hb  Imperial  Majesty's  bounty  in  permhting  the 
tfadefoTiSo  gr^at  a  length  of  tim^.  The  Embassador  said,  he 
believed  it  .was  a  mt^tia/ benefit  to  both  countries.  The  Viceroy* 
Hrished  that  obligation  and  dcpendance  should  be  aeknowle^ed  v.* 
jUlfeiirhea  he  found  that  such  a  tone  was  unpleasant^  hesaid,*^  Wefi, 
weMoUoiol;  sp^kon  subjects  that  may  excite  angry  feelings— naay' 
amity  long  continue  P'  The  Embassador  wished  hina  health  and' 
pmperity,;  and  so  nook  his-  leave.  An  entertainment  was  present- 
ed id  the  name  of  the  l^inperpr. 

'  Ji^uary  djth.  The  Embassador  returned  the  Legate*»  visit.  The 
old  gendeman  was  cheerful  and  chatty,  as^  usuaL  A  few  datys^ 
aftori^oii  the  invitatienof;$ir  George'Staunton,  he  met  the  Btubas- 
«ad6r  at  the  Factory,  and'«at  (k>w^  to  an  entertainment  wjlh^  a  large 
phrty^oC  officers  and  g^tlemen. ' 

January  19th.  He  waited  on  L9rd  Amherst  to  take  his  final' 
litve,  and  expreesed  a  hope  that  the  Embassador  would  represent 
matters  to  his  own  Sovereign  in  a  way  calculated  to  preserve  peace 
and  goodwill  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the^Oth  the  Embassy  left  Canton.  His  Lordship  and  8uit6 
i*ent  to  Whampoa  in  Captain  Maxwell's  barge.  The  band  and 
g«ard  preceded,  and  two  lines  of  boats  followed.  The  Viceroy 
placed  himself  itt  a  boat  on  the  river  \rfiere  Ws  Lordship  had  to 
pass  in  order  to  take  leave  of  him.  Numerous  salutes  were  fired 
aU^'tbe  Way  down  the  Tiver. 

JanaatySSd.  The  Embassador  and  suk^  hnded  at  Maoao*  Chi- 
ijese  troops  were  marched  into  the  town  to  receive  his  Lordship^^ 
o&i  th^<b^a<ii« 

'  Befote  he  sailed  an  interesting  document  vras  obtained.  It  was 
ar  manifesto  written  by  the  Emperor's  own  kind,  and  addressed 
t&  the  whde  worid, — to  foreign  nations  as  well  as  to  ins  Tartar 
aiid  Chinese  subjects.  In  iSiis  he  e4[presses  reeiret  and  shwaoe  for 
i«1iat-Mcas denes  to take^pkiHetoHimsetf wa«^att^a« hb tioviA svihr, 
but  the  courtiers  who  had  deceived  him  he  delivtted  to  be.  tried 
bf  iQbe :pi^»r  trMHiflal :  diey  deiereed  that  the  Duke  sitiiullfa^e  his 
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title  taken  k&miami  that  Mpf>.  dioidd  be  IM  aside  entinly  \  tbat 
Soo  shpuld  be  dep[nuied  to  the  fifth  rank)  and  thatKwang  sliould 
be  inside  a  subordinate  secretary  of  the  8th  rank,  and  next  apiingy'oti 
his  retumt  be  sent  to  Tartapry  ta^Bciate  theife.  The  Emperor  pitied 
his  brother-^in^law  the  Duke,  and  retained  his  title>  but  took  firom 
him. all  his  important  situations.  $00,  if  he  behaved  well  etaht  years, 
might  be  permitted  to  supplicate  restoraiaon  to  his  dignitief.  This 
however  was  like  adding  inockery:  to  degradation,  for  Soo  is  now 
nearlv  seventy  years  of  age,  and  will,  should  the  grave  not  become 
|iis  nabitatioo  ere  the  period  of  probation  be  ekpired^  be 
Unfitted  by  extreme  old  age  to  hold  any  important  public  situation^ 
.  Thf  DuKeandMoorepmtedfromTttng*chowthattheSmbassador 
was  daily  performing  the  T^af  ceremony  with  a  degvee  of  venera* 
tion  and  respect,  that  merited  the  highest  commendatlpn ;  a  state- 
ment founded  on  a  positive  untruth.  Men  who  can  deliberately 
and  officially  write  an  absolute  falsehood  sink  very  low,  whatever 
their,  rank  naay  be,  in  the  estimation  of  every  well->regulated  mlndi 
Their  degradaticHi  can  scarcely  be  regretted.  The  most  ludicrous 
occurrence  is  the  case  of  the  loquacious  Judge  of  Ghlh-le,  who 
was  introduced  to  thj^  r^der  in  the.  preceding  pages.  He  went 
to  Court  and  informed  his  Mafesty  of  the.lectureshehadgivtiH 
a^^d  the  questions  which  he  had  put  to  the  English.  The  answer 
he  received  was:  <<  I  did  not  aend.you  to  lecture,  nor  to  ask  ques* 
tio;is,but  to  see  the  Embassy  safely  and  qufotly  out  of  the  Pro^ 
vince;  for  your  officiousness  you  shall  su£fer."  My  Lord  Judge 
was  forthwith  deigraded  and  sent  into  banishment. 


Notices  rejecting  Mohammedans  and  JfWs. 

,  Mohamm,^49^s  were,  found,  in  every  part  of  our  joumty^^ 
^he^'  frequently  hold  situations  in  the  government. 

On  the^.  evening  of  September  10th,  whilst  walking,  op  shores 
at  a  village  called  Too-leaou,  about  fifty  miles  from  T<i6nttsiii|  I 
observed  wr)tt«n  o£n  the  lantern  of  a  poor  hucksteifs;  shop 
|jiwuy«>Hwuy  lapu  teen,  <<  An.  old:  Mohammedan  Shopi'^  On 
^topping  tot  as)s.^the^01rller^  who. was  an  old  man,  whence  he'-)Qame, 
hfrrepl^j  froni  So^yang^  <<The  Western  Ocean."  When  ui^ged 
tQ  say,  from  what  country,  of  tlie  west,  he  said  he,  did  not  knom 
]il»  uflkdersto^d  his  family,  had  been  in.  thephwelie.now^Ba&;fQr 
fivegeMrfl^ions* 

H^iVadwmU  me.  that  there  were  many  Mohammedansvm.the 
Mifl^llKttiwDdi  tli^  had.a:I^pae.Ste,  1'  temple  few.  warsUq^-^f 
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tbey  observed  every  third  and  seventh  day,  chiefly  the  seventh. 
They  used  for  the  Chinese  word  Teen,  «  Heaven/*  the  word  Choc, 
«  Lord  or  Sovereign*'* 

The  old  man  could  not  read  :  he  did  not  cease  to  sell  commo- 
dlti€fs  on  the  sabbath. 

October  13th.  At  a  temple  of  Fuh,  near  Kwa-chow,  met  with 
a  gentleman  who  held  a  situation  in  the  government :  on  entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  l^Iobam- 
medan. 

He  said  he  imderstood  the  Mohammedans  came  over  to  China 
during  the  dynasty  Tang,  about  1200  years  ago. 

In  Chinese  the  Mohammedans  express  dhe  Deity  by  Choc, 
«<  Lord/'  and  not  by  Shin,  «<  a  god  or  spirit  ;*'  because,  he  said^ 
«<  the  gods  (Shin)  were  included  in  things  created." 

"We,"  said  he,  "venerate  the   Lord,  who   is  the  true   Lord 

of  what  exists  and  what  does  not ;  the  Creator  of  all  things."   He 

is  "  not  like  any  thing ;  not  to  be  compared  to  any  thing :  the 

*    one  only   true   Lord."     He    called    the   sabbath  by  the   name 

"  Choo-ma-urh." 

He  informed  me  that  at  Kae-fung  Foo;  in  Honan  province,  there 
were  a  few  families  denoted  Teaou-kin  Keaou,  "  the  plucking- 
sinew  sect,"  because  they  take  away  the  sinews  from  all  the 
flesh  vvhich  they  eat.  They  also  had  a  Le-pae  Sze,  or  Temple 
of  Worship.  They  observed  the  eighth  day  as  a  Sabbath.  He 
regarded  them  the  same  as  the  Teen-chow  Keaou,  which  is  the 
name  by  which  the  Christians  are  known  in  China. 

The  above  statement  exactly  corresponds  with  what  is  related 
in  Grosier,  on  the  authority  ot  a  Romish  Missionary.  That  per- 
son saw  and  conversed  with  the  people  of  whom  he  spake,  and 
he  considered  them  as  Jews. 

The  gentlemen  felt  a  little  unwilling  to  converse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion ;  said  it  was  not  their  custom  to  do  it ;  but  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger,  and  as  I  had  been  civil  to  his 
brother,  he  now  did  so.  The  Priest  of  Buddah  was  sitting  by 
and  handing  tea  all  the  time. 

November  27.  At  Nan-chang  Foo,  the^apital  of  Keang-se,  was 
vii^tedby  a  young  military  Mohammedan  oflic^r.  He  said  that 
in  ;Keang«-nan  they  had  36  Mosques;  where  we  then  were, 
tiiere  were  three.  He  affirmed  the  same  as  the  persons  above 
mentioned  respecting  the  terms  used  for  the  Deity.  Respec- 
ting the  Chinese  word-,  "  Heaven,'*,  and  Shin,  «  spirit,''  he  said, 
«  Heaven  was  created  by  the  Lord,  so  were  the  (Shin)  spirits.'* 

Their  sabbath  occurs  on  our  Friday.  In  the  Qiinese  Calendar 
it  falls  on  the  days  Kang,  Now,  Low,  Kwei,  which  are  four  of  -  s<iyen 
characters  applied  to  days  successively.     The  teachers  or  priests 
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they  call  Laou-sze  Foo.  There  is  one  expounds,  sitting,  on  the 
sabbath.  Thirty  or  forty  attend  at  Nan-chang  foo.  Require  the  peo- 
ple to  pray  five  times  a-day ;  the  prayers  are  not  translated  ftom 
the  Arabic.  There  are  no  books  in  Chinese  containing  the  service 
or  doctrines  of  the  sect.  The  term  in  Arabic  answering  to  the 
Chinese  Hwuy-hwuy,  he  understands  to  be  Moo*se-ne^ma-na,  pro- 
bably Musselman.  Return  on  sabbath  from  the  Mosque  to  dieir 
usual  avocations. 

The  young  officer  said  many  of  the  sect  were  not  very  stvkt* 
He  himself  took  a  little  wine  to  strengthen  his  arms  for  shooting 
with  the  bow. 

Religion  and  Morals. 

In  passing  through  a  country,  secluded  from  general  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  the  effect  o£ 
religious  or  moral  principles  on  the  human  mind. 

The.  very  frequent  decay  and  ruin  in  which  the  temples  of 
siiferstition  were  found  by  the  present  travellers,  seemed  to  denote 
a  decay  of  the  sentiments  which  prompted  the  rearing  of  those 
edifices. 

What  the  prophet  Isaiah  said  of  Judea  two  thousand  years  ago 
is  still  true  of  China,  <<  their  land  also  is  full  of  idols  ;  they 
worship  the  work  of  their  own  hands — that  which  their  own 
fingers  haute  made.''  Is.  ii,  8. 

The  sect  of  Fiih  or  Buddah,  is  more  prevalent  than  that  of  Taou. 
There  are  some  temples  of  the  latter  which  appear  occupied  by 
the  priests  of  the  former.  One  temple  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this 
which  seemed  to  be  of  neither  sect.  Bloody  sacrifices  had  been 
offered  to  the  idol,  the  steps  to  whose  altar  were  yet  red  with 
gore.  Time  did  not  permit  a  fuller  investigation,  as  there  was  no 
person  on  the  spot  who  could  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  it. 
A  calculator  of  the  fates  of  men  sat  at  the  gate,  with  his  apparatus 
about  him,  but  he  could  not  tell  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated. 
The  fortune-telling  superstition  seemed  very  prevalent  in  some 
towns  ;  the  professors  of  the  art  kept  regular  shops. 

Tis  libiTly  alone  that  gives  the  flower 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  aniT  perfume; 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.  All  constraint 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 

Is  evil ;   hurts  the  faculties ,  impedes 

Their  progress  in  the  road  of  Science  ;  blinds 

The  e^e-sight  of  discovery  ;  and  begets 

In  them  that  suffer  it  a  sordid  mind 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  fuim. 

Cowper, 
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iSuna^loes  not  es^oj  Ubsrkf^  {fiHr  gorermnent  U  a  milUarjr  despo- 
Hsm.  Her  vim^es  and  her  viees  ^re  mose  of  slaves. .  Always  artful, 
MMfttdotis,  inttigmngf  the  Chinese  are  complaisant  and  servile^ 
or  ioiolefkt  and  domineering,  According  to  circumstances.  Thej 
nActgreat  care  to  {prevent  irregular  intfercourse  of  the  sexes;  and 
yet  are  well  kaovn  to  be  very  debauched.  Indecent  rep^esenta* 
ttoris  vene  fbiiiid  ^fvryivliere  ek^ed  llie  same  ai  ttt  Canton. 
The  strong  arm  of  power  intimidates  them,  and  they  acquire  a 
jhdbit  of -depsrting  from  the  truth.  Of  this  iuihierous  instances  oc^ 
cuned  in  t&e.  coarse  of  tbe  jonttifey. 

The  Taitars  were  generally  more  proud  and  haughty  than  the 
Chinese, 

If  «  barbarity  **  or  being  ^  barbstroti^  expresses  something 
savage,  rude  and  cruel,  the  present  inhabitants  of  China  do  hot 
iii^serve  the  epithet;  if  it  expresses  a  eannii\g-seifisbipi[>]ky)  ei^ 
deavOuring  to  deceive,  to  intimidate,  or  to  brdw-beati  as  occa«> 
sion  may  require,  connected  with  an  zrrqgaiiBt  ^ssmsiptton  of 
Superiority  on  all  occasions,  instead  of  cultivalii^  a  li]mal>  candid, 
frienc^y  intercourse  with  men  of  oth^r  nations^  tbey^tie  barbarians* 
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JOV 

PARISH  REGISTERS 

MARRIAGE  OF  NON-CONFORMISTS-, 
OUTLINES  OF  A  BILL 

<n«inxw  tt»ro»E») 

FOR  E8TABUSHING  A  MOR£  CERTAIN  AND 

GENERAL  REGISTER  Of  MARRIAGES, 

BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS  IN  EACH 

PARISH. 

TO  WHICH  It  ADD«>  lja,t^ 

CELEBRATED    EBlCt 

OP 

LOUIS    XVI. 

KING  OF  FRANCE, 

-  IN  1787, 

FOR  THE  VERIFICATION  OF  THE^ARRIAOES,  BiRTBS, 
AND  DEATHS,  OF  THE  NON-CATHOLICS. 

ORIGINAL. 

LONDON: 
1819. 
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AbVEIlTISEMENT. 

Xlu)  iiAthor  of  the  following  pages  was  at  Paris  when  the  cele 
brated  Edict  of  Lewris  XVI.  conceniiug  the  registering  of  the 
marriages,  births^  and  deaths,  of  those  who  do  not  profess  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith^  came  out^  which  received  universal  attention, 
and  the  approbation  of  all,  not  blinded  by  bigotry.  The  plan 
now  humbly  offered  was  drawn  up  soon  after,  founded  thereon. 
Whatever  may  be  its  demerits,  the  translation  of  Lewis's  £dict|  it 
is  presumed,  will  be  perused  with  satisfaction. 
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PARISH  REGISTERS. 


Every  plan  for  facilitating  the  means  of  verifying  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  it  is  humbly  presumed,  may  have  some  little 
claim  to  attention,  especially  when  the  inaccuracy  of  our  present 
parish  registers  is  so  often  and  so  justly  complained  of. 

In  a  country  where  the  mild  laws  of  religious  toleration  are  so 
much  approved  aiid  so  thoroughly  established,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  confined  wholly  to  the  Established 
Church,  except  in  two  instatices,  viz.  Quakers  and  Jews.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  surely  that  other  dissenting  congregations  have 
an  equal  claim  to  similar  indulgence.  » 

However,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that,  whatever  ceremonies 
may  be  thought  necessary  by  the  contracting  parties  and  their  par- 
ticular  friends  to  render  this  union  complete^  there  should  be  one 
form  in  law  so  simple  in  its  structure  and  so  easy  of  verification,  as 
to  be  perfectly  unobjectionable  to  every  religious  persuasion. 
The  wise  edict  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYI.  dated  at  Versailles 
in  the  month  of  November,  1787,  and  registered  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris  the  29th  of  January  following,  was  of  this  description,  and 
gave  universal  joy  throughout  his  dominions.  His  non-catholic 
subjects  were  thereby  enabled  to  contract  legal  marriage  without 
conforming  to.  the  established  worship,  and  to  have  their  births  and 
deaths  regularly  verified.  Yet  the  defect  of  this  edict  seems  to  be 
the^want  of  one  general  register ;  for,  while  some  declarations  of 
marriage,  birth,  or  death,  were  made  before  one  court,  others 
before  another,  and  some  before  a  third,  it  must  render  the  verifi- 
cation more  difficult  to  posterity  than  if  there  were  but  one  regis- 
ter in  each  parish,  to  be  referred  jto. 

As  things  now  are,  if  a  couple  happen  to  marry  in  the  Quakers' 
Meeting,  and  afterward  change  their  religion,  (a  circum- 
stance far  from  uncommon,)  their  posterity,  in  few  generations, 

VOL,  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXTX^  O 
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eotirely  forget  that  their  ancestors  were  of  that  society ;  and  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  out  a  pedigree,  in  order  to  succeed  to 
the  estate  or  effects  of  a  distant  relation^  they  are  astonished  at  not 
being  able  to  prove  s(»ine  marrii^f « and  the  consequence  is  the  loss 
of  the  whole  property. 

But  since  it  is  admitted,'  that  marriage,  by  the  common  law, 
is  merely  a  civil  contract,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  most  zealotts 
Churchman  wcuiild  bav^  uq  olHe^HJ^t  tQ  its  being  solemnised  be- 
tween non- conformists  without  the  mtervention  of  a  priest,  at  least 
in  his  saiet dotal  character,  particularly  as  the  religious  ceremony 
may  still  be  had  when  required,  and  people  of  every  persuasion 
be  allowed  to  observe  privately  ia  Umm^  own  temples,  such  forms 
as  may  be  thou|>ht  necessary  pro  salute  animtt.  Yet  it  will  sur- 
prise many  to  be  niforuied,  possibly,  from  such  high  authority  as 
Sir  William  Blackstone,*  that  the  celebration  of  marriage  was 
not  introduced  luto  the  Church  before  the  Pontigcat^  qC  I^ni;ioc^ 
I}I. ;  and  that,  prior  thereto,  religion  CQnstijkuted.  no  {^^rt  o(  tbq 
ceremony. 

Jt  sejems  thei)  that,  during  the  twelve  hundred.  y.e^rs  wbicU 
elapsed  before  the  spiritual-  reign  of  this  Pont(iff,  the  Cbrist|sui 
Church,  had  no  concern  in  the  marriage  contract.  Hovyeyer,  tt^at 
Ti'e  may  the  better  be  enabled  to  fociii.  a  judgment  of  the  moiiiieii, 
whi^h  induced  this  Pope  to  make  it  one  of  the  seven  SHCrw^s, 
(which  it  still  continues  to  be  ip  the  Roman  Catholic  f^ith,^  i^ 
will  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to  have  a  short  account  of  his  li£^. 

Innocent  III.  was  born  at  Au3gni,  in  the  Campanifi  6\  I^oipaf^a ; 
his  naoici  was  Lptharius  Conti,  of  th^  family  of  tbe.  G0UBt9  oC 
Segni.  His  learning  and  abilities  are  said  to  have  gs^ii^ed  hiff^.  a, 
cardinal's  bat  y  and  in  IJQS,  upon  the  death  pf  CelesMnt^^•,,b<^ 
was.  raised  to  the  Papal  Chair. 

^is  fir^t  attention  \)ra^  directed  to  unite  the  Cbi9^tiaj9k  princeji  19 
a  crusade  to  the  H.oly  Land,  and  qgaipst  the  heretical  AJUbigej^^^ 
(as  they  were  tbeu  termed,)  who  w,ere  laying  l^angiiedjoc,  w%8t|e..^ 
Prinqes,  by  him,,  were  treated  with  no.  more  r^sf^ect  then  tbf^ir,  9^h^ 
jects ;  he  put  the  l^ingdpm  of  Franc^e  under  aw  interdif^t^  becu);^ 
^iHp  II.  had  presijraed  to  divorce  his  queen,  witjiput.  his  p^HvM'' 


'  *<  Our  law  considers  marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  ciyil  contract. 
1?he  Ao/tn^tt  of  the  matnmonkil  state  is  left  entirel:^  to  the  anatrimonial  law: 
the  teijBporal  <;Qurt8  nQtb^ving  juuisdiction  to  consider  uiila«ifijLraaiir»ge' as- 
a  sin,  but  merely  aa.  z^  civil*  mconveinieBce.''  Bx.4C|;stoii;,e's  dm^  Vol.  iv 
p.  433. 

*  Bx^ackstone's  Com.  Vol.  i.  p.  439. 

3  It  was  during  these  wars,  in  1200,  that  he  established  the  H»ly  Inquisi- 
tioo. 
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^iM;  wbA  be  excomnliinieited  tbe  King  of  Edghiod  Mth  attttlli^ 
cereHfoitj«  Hk  severe  usage  of  Jcrfm  is  faamar  te^  the  readers 
<ri  Engiish  histery.  By  H  bull,  be  declafed  tbe  Britisb  ttieiMrcb 
^^[Kieedy  and  bis  ««ibjects  absiolveil  from  %he\f  oitbs  of  ailegiafK^. 
Raymmiidy  tbe  ber^cal  Cuunt  of  Tboulousei  was  treated  in  tfie 
same  manner.  Hie  temporal  power  of  tbe  Pope  was  by  biiti  ehcet* 
ed  o»  a  solid  fouadattoD.  He  reduced  sevetal  province^  WMler  his 
sovereignty ;  tod  made  more  conqutets  ia  a  sbt^t  period^  iban  tbe 
Reman  repiiUie  bad  in  four  baadred  years.  The  Senate^  wbidb 
had  never  yet  been  reduced  to  the  dominion  of  tbe  Cbutcb^ 
at  ieiigtb  subaiitted  to  this  imperious*  priest.  Tbe  office  of  consul 
was  abolished ;  and  Innocent  took  upon  Imnself  to  invest  the  Pi-e* 
feet  of  Rome  with  his  charge^  which  prior  thereto  bad  been  receifved- 
only  froHi  tb^  Emperors. 

It  was  under  tins  Pope  that  tbe  Roman  Pontiffs  coaMneseed; 
dieir  tempok-al  reign^  and  began  to  take  advantage  of  their  rel^iops 
cfaaraeter  to  elevate  themselves  above  the  sovereigns  of  the  eardi^ 
whom  they  presently  made  crouch  before  them. 

It  was  Imiocent  HI.  wbo  convoked  the  general  council  of 
Latfanin  1215,  wbtcb  is  reckoned  the  thirtieth  by  (he  Cakioilisis; 
.  and  tbe  decreet  then  passed  have  been  the  foundatioii  of  the  future 
^discipUne  of  the  Bomran  Cburcb. 

Bat  notwithstanding  it  was  declared  by  tbe  thirteieBtb  cadon  of 
tfaia  council^  tbal  no  new  religious  order  should  be  esiablithed^  lest 
tbe  too  great  variety  of  habits  end  diversity  of  regulations  should 
cause  confusion  in  the  Cburcb,  ic  was  this  very  Pope  who  kistitkMd- 
the  Dominicans,  Franotscansy  and  some  others.     He  died  in  12  f^. 

Innoeeitt  III.  was  nadoisbSedly  a  man  of  dbilkies,  and  well 
versed  in  tbe  learning  of  the  time»;  but  bis  ambition  was  unbonnd- 
ec^  bis  prkle  msufferable,  and  his  government  tyrannical.  It  is  but 
doing  bkir  strict  justice,  however,  to  observe  that,  where  bis  own 
particular  advantages  were  not  concerned,  he  was  inpartifd^.  He 
would  sit  and  bear  causes  in  tbe  public  consistories  bifaselfy  the 
practiiBd  of  which  he  restored  ;  and  the  criedit  of  his  superior  pene- 
tratiott  biKoitgbtflaany  celebrated  trials  to  Rome,  Hie  works  have 
been  printed: — at  Cologne,  in  folio,  in  1575;  and  at  Yeaice, 
i»  1578. 

It.  ia  sufficient  to  he  acquainted  witb  this  sketch  of  tbe  life  of 
lBiilooeBt.to  judge  of  tbe  motives^  which  ladaced  htm  to  introdace 
the  matrimonial  tie  into  the  Church,  since  it  tbe  better  enabled 
Unr  to  sd^ugaHie  maaluaid  to  bie  nod.  Bat,,  howev^  iodissoIttUe 
thektfefmi^  beraidered  by  tlie  Law  or  the  Chureh^  the  human 
vvitt  remains  stffl  utirestratincd,  and  we  barve  daily  but  fOo  many 
proofs  of  it. 

Since  then  experience  teacfies  us,  that  the  most  sacred  vowar  at 
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the  altar  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  of  no  avail,  and  that, 
even  in  our  own,  it  too  often  becomes  necessary  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere  between  man  and  wife,  to  break  those  bonds  which 
religion  had  sanctified  ;  we  have  surely  no  cause  to  regret  that  the 
original  contract  is^  by  our  law,  less  binding,  especially  as  the  tem- 
poral advantages  remain  the  same. 

But  with  regard  to  non-conformists,  they  seem,  in  this  case,  to 
have  a  claim  on  the  justice  of  the  nation;  and  since  the  satisfaction 
which  those  people  would  receive  by  the  change  would  ultimately 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  land,  as  well  as  render  more  correct 
the  occasional  enumeration  of  population,  now  so  highly  necessary 
and  so  much  desired,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  some  attention  might 
be  paid  thereto. 

.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  since  the  practice  of  the  wedded  couple's- 
signing  the  register  of  their  marriage,  it  has  secured  the  remembrance 
of  it  to  a  greater  certainty ;  but  it  not  being  required  by  law  that 
any  one  should  sign  the  entries  of  births'  and  baptisms,  they  are  in 
consequence  neglected  by  the  clergy,  who  often  trust  them  to  their 
memory  from  day  to  day,  from  M^eek  to  week,  and  from  month  to 
month,  till  at  length  when  they  open  the  book  for  the  purpose  of 
insertion,  one  half  are  forgotten  and  many  are  misnamed.  Another 
cause  of  this  neglect  arises  from  its  not  being  usual  to  register  the 
birth  but  the  baptism ;  and  as  the  clergyman  is  repeatedly  called 
on  to  give  private  baptism  to  new-born  infants  whom  he  does  not 
think  of  registering  till  brought  to  church  for  the  public  ceremony, 
which  is  too  often  neglected,  the  consequences  are  that  the  entry  is 
not  made,  and  posterity  wonders  at  the  omission. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  these  neglects  are  more  rare, 
since  it  is  usual  to  carry  children  to  Church  the  very  day  they  are' 
bom,  to  receive  baptism,  when  the  same  is  immediately  entered  in 
the  parish  register  and  duplicate  in  presence  of  the  sponsors. 

These  glaiing  defects  and  improprieties,  we  trust,  will  induce^ 
the  legislature  to  take  the  same  into  serious  consideration. 

The  following  is  humbly  offered  as  the  outlines  of  a  bill  for 
directing  a  universal  and  authentic  register  of  marriages,  births, 
and  burials^  in  every  parish. 

I.  Whereas  great  inconveniences  arise  from  the  want  of  6ne- 
general  aiid  authentic  register  for  marriages,  births,  and  burials  of 
persons  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and  it  is  highly  proper  that 

'  These  indeed  are  rarely  inserted  at  all,  or  if  inserted,  it  is  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  lo  render  the  proof  almost  as  difficult  as  if  no  such  entiy  had 
been  made.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  set  down  the  names  of  their  chil- 
dren in  a  register,  in  the  temple  of  Saturn;  a  few  days  after  their  birth.  See 
an  allusion  thereto  in  the  9th  Satire  of  Juvenal,  line  84,  and  a  note  thereon 
in  Mr.  Giffords  translation,  verse  111. 
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the  same  sliould  be  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  the  like  in  fature ;  be 
it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal^  and  Com- 
mons in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  day  of  all 

<and  ev^ry  marriage  and  marriages  which  shall  be  solemnised,  in 
England,  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  second,  intitled 
**  An  Act  for  the  better  preventing  Clandestine  Marriages,'^  shaH 
be  null  and  void,  whether  among  the  people  called  Quakers,  or 
those  professing  the  Jewish  or  any  other  religion  whatsoever^ 
save  and  ex<;ept  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said 

day  of  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  and  every 

description  of  non^confomiists  to  contract  matrimony  within  the 
dominions  aforesaid,  by  complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  said 
act  of  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  late  Majesty,  in  all  respects  where 
the  same  are  not  altered,  as  hereinafter  particularly  expressed  and 
declared. 

III.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenevei 
it  shall  be  signified  to  the  minister  that  the  parties  to  be  marriea 
are  non-'ConformistSf  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  usual  forms  of  the 
Church  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  same  shall  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  following  substituted  in  lieu  thereof.  The  man  and 
woman  who  intend  to  intermarry  shall,  between  the  hours  of  8  and 
12  in  the  morning,  repair  to  the  vestry,  or,  where  there. is  no  vestry, 
to  such  other  room  or  place  within  the  parish  as  the  minister  shall 
appoint,  and  there>  in  the  presence  of  the  said  minister  and  two  or 
more  credible  witnesses,  shall  publicly  declare  their,  contract  of 
marriage  in  these  words :  First  the  man  shall  say,  /  take  thee  (M,) 
to  be  my  wife;  then  the  woman  shall  say,  J /afte  thee  (N.)  to  be 
my  husband ; '  which  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  sufficient 
marriage  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  any  thing  in  any 
act  or  acts  of  parliahient  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

IV.  And  in  order  to  preserve  the  evidence  of  such  marriages 
thus  contracted,  and  to  render  the  proof  thereof  more  certain  and 
easy,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said 

day  of  and  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  every  such 

marriage,  an  entry  thereof  shall  be  made  in  the  register  kept  for 
that  purpose,  in.  which  entry  or  register  it  shall  be  expressed,  that 
the  said  marriage  was  celebrated  by  banns  or  licence ;  and  if  both 

^  Let  Bdt  this  slight  form  be  regarded,  as  a  noveliy:  the  form  used  by 
Quakers  at  tiitis  (ky  is  not  more,,  and  yet  such  constitutes  a  legal  marriage* 
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or  fifher  of  tbe  parties^  married  by  Beeoce,  be  under  age,  voiA 
QonsMt  of  the  parents  or  giSHrdmB,  as  the  case  4hall  be ;  and  fb^B 
Im  4igaei  by.  the  niinisteff  with  his  proper  addition,  and  also  bv  the 
parties  married,  and  attested  by  snch  two  witoesaess  wliich  eoliy 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  or  to  the  effect  folibwing ;  thatiatosajT' 
il.  a  of  <tba  or  this)  Pariab  and  C.  D.  of  (the  o€  |In») 

Paciab  (Non^conformiits)  were  fnarried  iu  thia  pviA 

bj  (banns  or  licence)  with  coBscnt  ol  (parenta  or  gtiardiaeo)  ibis 
day  of  ta  the  year  by 

loe>  J.  J.  (Rector^  Vicar  or  Cnrale.)  This  marriage  was  sokmnfeerf 
between  ua  A*  B.^  C.  D.  in  the  presence  of  £.  F^  G,  H. 

V.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever  jt 
is  proposed  by  the  parties  aboat  to  intermarry,  thai  the  cerenMOf 
^  Nmt'a>»formists  before  mentiotted  shall  be  snbstiCuled  for  that 
€>f  tbe  Established  Church,  the  persons  to  be  married  shall,  seven 
days  at  least  before  the  time  required  for  the  first  publication  df 
such  banns,  respectiveiy  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  aiich 
nttniater,  a  nodce  in  writing  of  their  true  names,  and  of  the  hoaee  or 
hattseft  of  their  raspecttve  abodes,  within  mich  parish  or  extrapar«^ 
cbial  place,  of  the  time  during  which  they  have  dwelt  in  such  bouse 
or  houses  respectively,  of  their  intention  to  intermarry  aa  non-con-» 
foraiials,  if  a  marriage  by  banos  be  intended,  and  in  thet  case  a 
GOp^  (rf  the  banns,  signed  by  the  Clergyman,  shall  be  affixed  to  the 
ChufchHloor  immediately  after  Divine  Service  on  each  of  the  days  of 
fittbbcation.  And  in  case  the  parents  or  guardiaaa,  or  one  of  them, 
of  ^ber  of  die  parties  who  shall  be  under  the  age^  of  2 }  yeara^ 
shall  forth  witli  signify  his  dissent  to  such  marris^e  in  writing  to  the 
mifuster,  such  publication  of  banns  shall  be  absolutely  vend, 

VI.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  whenever  it  is  intended 
by  the  parties  abont  to  marry,  that  the  ceremony  of  non*coiiforniiats 
before  mentioned  shall  be  substituted  for  that  of  tbe  Established 
Church,  aiid  a  marriage  by  hcence  is  proposed  to  be  had,  it  shaH 
be  expressed  in  the  said  licence  oT  marriage  that  the  parlies  to  be 
married  are  non^conformists. 

VII.  And    be    it    further  enacted,    that  from   and  after   tbe 

day  of  in  every  parish  church  within  Bng- 

ftod,  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  there  shall,  te 
provided  by  the  churchwardens,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,,  OM 
parchnient  book^  whereia  shall  be  entered  die  day  and  year  of  the 
bitfth  ol  every  child  bom  within  the  parish,  according  to  the  foroa 
hereinafter  meotioned. 

VIII.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  withm  tBictjr  dajw 
next  after  the  birth  of  any  child  in  any  parish,  the  father  of  the 
^d  cbiU  shaU  pef!setia%  appewr  before  tb»  jounister^  or  w  the 
falber'a  absence  or  illness  me  mother,  or  in  case  ol  her  being  ati^ 
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ftM^  16  Mt^ml,  th^ti  somis  p'etsbti  on  his  or  her  behklf,  an J  (lleclare 
the  day  of  the  child's  birth,  the  tiam^  of  the  father  &nd  ni'otWy 
(Imt  if  a  bastard  th^  name  of  the  triotheA*  bnty,)  the  name  it  has 
refce^ved,  ^ivhether  it  hus  bfeen  baptised  t)r  not,  ahd  v^hen  artd  \Vh6re 
s6  baptised;  aH  which  partitulars  the  ^aid  nhhist^r  shall  entter  br 
Mll%^  to  be  entered  in  the  said  register,  sign  the  same  Viith  his 
Mrtrfr,  and  caUst  the  sattie  to  ht  witnessed  by  th^  person  'nia1cih| 
the  declaration.  And  if  any  doubts  shall  arise  whether  th^  sala 
#^te^iition  be  iti  all  inspects  ti-ue  and  jd»t,  it  slialj  be  lawKliI  fdr  the 
^id  tiiinistefe-Mo  ^^tamine  into  the  cit-cunistatic^s  u'pbii  the  oath  of 
tfa^  {party  itiakiiig  the  ^ktd  declaratibn,  or  the  o^th  or  oaths  of  ^Uch 
other  person  or  persons  as  the  said  mmi^ter  shall  think  fit  to  e?(-' 
jUMni^}  which  oath  or  oaths  the  said  minister  i^  hereby  authorised 
to  administer.  And  if  no  such  declaration  shllll  be  made  within^ 
fhtrty  da}s  next  aftlsr  duch  bhth  as  aforesaid^  then  the  goods  dnd 
Chattels  of  the  father  or  mother,  or  person  in  whb»e  hoiise  the  said 
U#th  shati  have  taken  place  shall  be  Hable  to  the  forfeiture  of  five 
pounds,  to  be  levied  by  distress  by  warrant  of  one  justice  of  thd 
p^tkf  one  hdf  to  be  paid  tb  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  liiiriister  of  the  parish ;  but  rf  the  minister  be  the  informer,  then 
ft^  MiaH  be  entitled  to  the  whole  penalty. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever  atiy  person  shall 
^  ^M*  be  buried  in  tiny  parish,  and  not  be  interred  in  ih6  church- 
J9fA  thereof,  some  person  preseht  at  the  said  burial,  of  when  the 
b6dy  was  put  into  the  coffin,  shall  within  thirty  days  next  after . 
rach  burial  make  declaratioii  of  the  $ame  to  the  minister  of  the 
pki\t\k  where  the  interment  took  place ;  and  the  said  minister  shall 
tmtr  or  cau^e  the  said  sepulture  to  be  immediately  entered  in  th^ 
r^gttter  of  burials,  sign  it  ^itb  his  name,  and  see  the  same  wit- 
Ai^a^H  by  thfe  persbh  making  the  declaration.  And  if  no  Such 
Afetlaration  ^ball  be  made  as  aforesaid  virithiti  tiiirty  days  next  after 
tHeb  d^tnlse,  the  same  penalty  shall  be  levied  and  applied  in  the 
stoi^  manni^r  a^  is  herein  before  directed  for  not  making  the  decla- 
fi(ti6n  of  birth.  And  the  minister  shall  be  iti  all  cases  a  competent 
witness  notwithstanding  his  being  the  informer  or  entitled  to  the 
pthAt^.  And  the  conviction  for  either  of  the  offences  in  this  act 
iMntioned  shall  be  in  the  following  form,  or  in  any  other  form  of 
#6fd»  to  the  same  effect,  mutatii  fnutandis: 

Bh  it  remerhbered,  that  on  the  day  of  iri 

flW  year  of  bur  Lord  in  the  county  of  A.  O. 

6f  wis  convicted  befbre  me,  J.  P.  one  of  his  Majesty's 

justices  of  the  peace  for  the  s&id  county  of  for  that  the 

^d  A.  O.  (here  stati  the  tjfeme  agdmt  the  aci^)  whereby  he 
hM  f0rfdt«d  Iht  itivti  of  five  J^duhds^  to  be  distributed  as  the  act 
dbViiti^. 
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And  no  proceedings  had  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  be  quashed 
for  want  of  form  or  removed  by  certiorari. 

X.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  minister 
s^hali  be  entitled  to  receive  for  each  and  every  declaration  of  mar- 
riage, birth,  or  burial,  the  same  fee  as  is  usually  paid  for  marriages, 
baptisms,  and  burials,  vi^ithiu  his  parish,  to  be  recovered  before  one 
justice  by  distress  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  refusii^  to 
pay  the  same.  ^ 

XL  And  be  it  further  enacted^  that  in  all  cases  where  an  oath 
is  re(]uired  by  or' in  respect  of  any  thing  mentioned  or  referred  to 
by  this  act,  the  solemn  affirmation  of  Quakers  shall  be  allowed,  aa 
likewise  the  oaths  of  Jews,  or  any  other  religious  persuasion,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  faith,  any  thing  herein,  or  in  any 
other  act  of  parliament  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Edict  of  Louis  XV  L  king  of  France,  concerning  those  within 
his  dominions  who  do  not  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith :  dated 
at  Versailles  in  the  month  of  Nov.  1787;  and  registered  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  the  29th  day  of  January,  1788. 

Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  to  all 
to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  When  Louis  XIV. 
solemnly  forbade  throughout  his  dominions  the  public  exercise  of 
any  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  wish,  so  much  to 
be  desired,  of  bringing  his  people  to  observe  one  general  form  of 
worship,  flattered  by  pretended  conversions,  prevented  that  great 
king  from  putting  in  execution  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  in 
his  council  for  legally  verifying  the  civil  state  of  such  of  his  sub- 
jects as  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
After  the  example  of  our  great  predecessors,  we  shall  cpntinue  to 
favor,  as  much  as  possible,  the  means  of  instruction  and  persua- 
sion, most  likely  to  unite  our  subjects  in  the  general  profession  of 
the  ancient  faith  of  our  kingdom;  and  we  proscribe,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  regard,  all  those  violent  methods  of  proceeding, 
which  are  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reason  and  humanity,  as 
to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But,  till  it  shall  please  Divine 
Providence  to  bless  our  endeavors,  and  work  this  happy  revolution^ 
our  equity  and  the  interest  of  our  kingdom  demand  that  we  should 
exclude  from  the  right  of  civil  government  such  as  do  not  profess 
the  Catholic  religion,  whether  subjects,  or  strangers  residing  among 
us.  Since  experience  has  long  shown  that  these  rigorous  mea- 
sures avail  nothing,  we  ought  no  longer  to  permit  the  law  thus 
needlessly  to  punish  people  for  the  misfortune  of  their  birth;  by 
stripping  them  of  those  rights  which  nature  seems  to  demand  in 
their  favor.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  Protestants^  thus  deprived 
of  a  legal  existence,  are  placed  in  the  unavoidable  alternatives  of, 
either  profaning  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  by  feigned  conver- 
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sioos,  or  exposing  their  children  to  contract  marriagea  which  th^ 
l^slature  had  already  pronounced  to  be  null  and  vpid  from  the 
beginning.  Indeed  the  law  supposed  that  there  were  none  but 
Roman  Catholics  within  our  dominions  ;  and  this  fi<^tion,  now  no 
longer  admissible,  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  reason  for  the  silence 
of  the  law,  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  know,  that  there  were 
proselytes  to  another  belief  in  France,  without  banishing  them 
from  the  kingdom,'  or  immediately  providing  for  their  civil  gov^n- 
inent.  Principles  so  contrary  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness^  of 
our  dominions  would  have  encouraged  emigration  and  excited  cOnr 
tinual  disturbances  in  private  families,  had  we  not  provisionally 
taken  advantage  of  the  jurisprudence  of  our  tribunals,  to  prevent 
greedy,  collateral  relations  from  disputing  with  children,  born  under 
these  disadvantages,  the  right  of  succeeding  to  their  parents'  posses- 
sions. Things  b^iog  in  this  situation,  it  is  high  time  thiit  we 
should  by  our  authority  put  a  period  to  these  dangerous  difference9 
between  the  laws  of  nature  and  those  of  the  land.  We  have 
entered  on  this  examination  with  all  the  deliberation  which  th^ 
importance  of  the  case  demands.  It  was  laid  before  our  council 
some  time  ago,  and  we  intended  to  take  time  to  consider  of  the 
legal  form  we  should  give  it;  but  the  advanti^es  to  be  reaped 
therefrom  appeared  to  us  so  great,  that  we  determined  to  publish 
it  immediately.  Though  it  be  out  of  our  power  to  hinder  different 
sects  from  being  in  our  dominions,  yet  we  will  never  suffer  them 
to  be  a  source  of  discord  between  our  subjects.  We  have  taken 
the  most  efficacious  measures  to  prevent  improper  assemblies :  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  we  bave  the  happiness  to  profess,  shall 
alone  enjoy,  in  our  kingdom,  the  liberties  and  honors  attached  to 
public  worship;  while  our  other  subjects  of  a  different  faith, 
deprived  of  all  influence  or  power  in  the  state,  anrffor  ever  declared 
incapable  of  holding  any  place  of  trust  or  profit,  civil  or  military, 
yet  nevertheless  subject  to  the  general  police  for  the  observance  of 
Sundays  and  Holydays,  shall  have  no  more  than  what  the  law  of 
nature  does  not  permit  us  to  refuse  them  :  viz.  permission  to  have 
their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  legally  verified^  so  that;  they 
may  reap  the  same  civil  advantages  therefrom  as  our  other  subjects. 
We,  therefore,  by  these  considerations  moved,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  our  council  and  our  own  knowledge,  full  power,  and 
royal  authority,  do  declare  and  ordain,  by  this  our  perpetual  and 
irrevocable  edict,  as  follows : 

Articlie  I.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion 
shall  eoi^tinue  to  enjoy  alt>ne,  io  our  kingdom,  the  liberty  of  public 
worship  ;•  a^jhe  births, .  marriages,  and^  deaths^  of  those  of.  our 
subjects  who  profess  the  same,  shall  in  no ;  case  be  verified i>ut 
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uetotSmg  to  tlie  mtn  nM  «n^geft  of  the  laAi  feligion  Us  dect«r^ 
hf  OHM  laws. 

6uth  of  our  wibje^ts,  howeter,  ai  profess  aii;f  other  rcKj^oi^ 
than  the  Roman  Catholic,  whether  they  now  reside  ifi  Our  itoinK 
nions  or  shall  come  thither  hereafter,  shall  be  permitted  to  t^jd'f 
every  advantage  and  right  which  can  or  may  beloiig  t^  theA)> 
whether  with  respect  to  property  or  inheritance ;  and  they  mt/ty 
carry  on  trade,  or  follow  any  profession  to  which  they  may  hav4 
iMeeti  bred,  without  motestatton  or  trouble  on  account  of  theif 
mligion :  with  this  exception  nevertheless^  that  they  shall  <iot  M 
ftbie  to  hold  any  place  of  judveature,  whether  w^et  «s  or  any  of 
4mr  lords;  nor  be  members  of  corporations  having  judicial  poW^rft^ 
nor  be  eligible  to  situations  which  confer  the  right  of  giving 
ittStruction  in  public. 

II.  1  hose  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  whiAtber  object*,  ^t 
fareigners  residing  in  our  kingdom,  shall  in  consequence  be  Mk  t& 
eOMlract  matrimony  according  to  the  form  herekiafter  meMtiouM^ 
fttid  oor  wiU  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  marriages  shaKhaf^  tt^ 
wmt  effect  in  law,  witb  regard  to  tiiose  yfho  tontraet  thatt 
agreeably  to  the  said  form,  and  their  chijdren^  as  those  which  af^ 
fHriebrated  in  the  usual  manner  by  our  Citholic  subjects. 

III.  Nevertheless,  our  meaning  is^  and  be  it  understood,  that  ' 
those,  who  profess  a  religion  different  from  the  Roman  C!ith^i^> 
flhall  on  no  account  loot  upon  themselves  as  forming,  within  out 
dominions,  a  particular  body,  community,  or  'society ;  of>  nndei' 
Ihis  pretence,  fancy  that  they  are  able,  collectively^  to  bring  actions, 
give  letters  of  attorney,  enter  into  agnsements,  make  purchases,  o( 
do  any  other  act  whatsoever.  And  we  expressly  forbid  alt  imt 
judges,  registrars,  notaries,  attorneys^  and  other  public  office^^, 
to  proceeil  with,  receive,  or  sign,  the  said  actions,  letters,  agrec*^ 
diHits,  or  other  matters,  under  pain  of  being  displaced;  nor  shall 
Miy  of  our  subjects  presume  to  say,  that  th^y  have  received  pOwiM 
of  the  kmd  from  any  of  the  said  pretended  communities  Or  societies,, 
upon  pain  of  being  regarded  as  favorers  and  encouragers  of 
Uftiawful  clubs  and  assemblies^  and|  as  such,  punished  according  fe> 
file  rigor  of  the  law. 

IV.  Neither  shall  any  person,  pretending  to  bo  a  minififter  or 
pastor  of  another  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  Styld  himself 
iawb  in  any  written  instrument;  wear  a  different  dress  in  public 
than  others  of  the  same  belief;  or  assume  any  privilege  6f  distimi^ 
tion  whatsoever.  And  we  do  also  expressly  forbid  their  taking 
ttpoii  them  to  give  certificates  of  marriages,  births^  or  death(i> 
urtlich  we  declare  fi^m  henceforward  to  be  null  and  void,  and 
that^  in  no  case,  any  attention  shall  be  paid  thereto,  rttber  by  6t^ 
judges  or  others. 
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V.  W«  do  aho  hereby  expressly  order  and  command  all  persons 
wiiaitsoefer,  whef^icr  natives,  or  foreigners  travelling  in>  our  domn 
iiioin,  of  what  raligioB  soever  tbey  be^  to  pay  profer  respect  t^ 
Ibe  Catholic  &idi  and  its  holy  ceremonies ;  and  if  any  one  shait 
presMsne  to  do  or  say  any  thing  in  public  contrary  thereto^  ht 
shall  be  proceeded  aganosc  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law^  the  saiM 
as  any  o^er  of  our  solgects  would  or  ought  to  be,  who  professea 
the  said  religion. 

VL  Aad  we  do  furdier  command,  4hat  Sundays  and  hdydaya 
be  obeeriHed  by  (he  said  persons  according  to  the  regulations  by 
law  established,  and  that  no  shop  be  opened^  nor  other  public  sale 
be  had,  on  the  said  days. 

VII.  It  is  likewise  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  all  persons,  of 
whatever  rank,  who  reside  in  our  kingdom,  and  do  not  profess  die> 
Ronao  CatboKe  religion,  shall  pay,  like  our  other  subjects, 
accotding  to  their  property  and  ability,  towards  the  mainteiuince; 
aopaira,  aod  rebuiUiii^,  of  parish  churches,  chapels^  parsonages, 
houses  for  the  de^y  (whether  secular  or  monastic)^  employed  it» 
cdebratiBg  divine  service,  and,  m  general,  all  expences  of  a  like 
kind  to  which  our  Catholic  subjects  are  liable. 

VIII.  Those,  who  bave  resided  a  sufficient  time  in  our  dottsi^ 
nions,  whether  subjects  or  foreigners,  not  being  Roman  Catholics, 
aad  who  may  be  desirous  of  imer marrying  widi  each  other,  shall 
he  obliged  to  have  their  banns  published  in  the  place  where  each  of 
tjse  contracting  parties  lives ;  likewise  in  the  place  which  the  said 
parties>  or  one  of  them,  may  have  quitted  within  six  months,  if 
ivitfain  the  same  diocese,  or  one  year  if  they  have  come  from  another 
diocese ;  and,  in  case  they  should  be  under  age,  then  also  in  the 
pariah  where  their  fathers,  mothers,  guardians,  or  trustees  live. 

IX*  The  contnaciivig  parties  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bave  the  said 
puUicatioRS  made,  either  by  the  ministers  of  the  several  parishes 
where,  required,  or  the  officers  of  justice  of  the  places,  which  tbey 
Uke^hi  the*  form  hereafter  mentioned. 

X.  The  said  ministers,  or  those  chosen  in  their  room,  in  case 
the  parties  adihess  themselves  to  the  latter,  shall  publish  the  said, 
bamis  at  the  church  door,  without  saying  any  thing  of  what  reiigiofi 
the  coudacting  partiee  are ;  and  if  a  license  has  been  obtained  to 
dispense  with  ob«  of  both  publications,  it  shall  be  a  sufficiefit 
mdemnification  for  the  clergyman,  who  shall  make  mention  thereof. ^ 
The  banns>  being  pobli^ied  in  this  manner,  fkaiA  afterwards  be 
afued  tOi  the  church  door. 

XI,  In  case  of  any  opposition  to  the  marriage^  the  mtnsiter 
sbril  nientioa  it  ki  his  certificate  of  publication,  which  he  riiaH 
deliver  to  the  parties  in  the  usual  form,  end  for  whieh^  as  well  as 
for  the  said  p«rf»lieation,  be  shall  be  paid  the  Ua  herehmiki'  fi««d 
by  us. 
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;  XII.  Should  the  parties  hot  like  to  apply  to  the  miniater,  or  if 
the  mioiater  refuse  to  act,  the  s$iaie  shall  be  published  on  Sunday 
or  bolyday,  immediately  after  evening  service,  by  the  chief  registrar 
or  clerk  of  justice,  in  presence  of  the  judge  ot  Justice,  or  the 
person  deputed  by  him ;  at  the  boUom  of  the  notice,  containing 
the  names  and  additions  of  the  parties,  the  date  of  the  publication 
shall  be  mentioned,  and  if  it  be  the  first,  second,  or  third  time ;  and 
likewise  the  dispensations,  if  any  have  been  obtained.  The  whole 
shall  be  signed  by  the  justice,  or  officer  deputed  by  hiin,  and  by 
the  registrar,  and  a  fair  copy  afterwards  affixed  on  the.  out-side  cMf 
the  church  door. 

XIII.  In  case  the  banns  be  published  in  the  manner  last  men- 
tioned, ail  opposition  to  the  marriage  must  be  signified  to  the 
officer  of  JBstice  who  was  present  at  the  publication ;  the  registrars 
or  clerks  are  to  mention  the  said  oppositions  in  die  certificates  ^of 
publication  of  banns  which  they  give  the  parties,  under  pain  of  the 
Ipss  of  office  and  making  satisfaction  to  the  said  parties  ;  and  in  no 
case  shall  permission  to  enforce  the  said  opposition  be  sued  out 
from  any  other  judges  than  those  who  are  publicly  known  to 
belong  to  our  courts. of  justice,  who  shall  determine  in. the  usual 
manner,  allowing  to  those  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  the 
liberty  of  an  appeal. 

Xiy.  When  the  declarations  of  marriage,  spoken  of  hereafter, 
shall  not  be  made  before  the  minister,  they  shall  be  made  before 
no  other  judge  than  the  chief  officer  of  justice  of  the  place, 
whether  royal  or  seigneurial,  in  whose  jurisdiction  one  of  the 
parties  lives,  or  before  him  who  acts  in  his  stead,  in  case  of 
absence,  on  pain  of  the  whole  being  considered  as  void. 

XV.  In  all  our  bailiwicks  and  other  courts,  the  chief  officer, 
duly  appointed,  and  conforming  to  the  Uws  of  the  kingdom,  shall 
be  enabled  to  grant,  within  his  jurisdiction,  licenses  to  dispense 
with  the  publication  of  banns  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  reJigion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinaries  of  places 
grant  them  to  juch  as  are  of  the  said  rel^;ion.  And  the.  said 
judges  shall  also  grant  dispensations  of  consanguinity  exceeding 
the  third  degree;  but  as  to  those  who  are  nearer  related,  their 
dispensations  shall  be  made  out  and  sealed  in  our  court  of 
chancery,  and  registered  free  of  expence  by  the  clerks  of  the 
registry  in  the  said  places. 

XVI.  Whether  the  said  parties  have  caused  their,  banns  to  be 
published  by  the  parochial  minister,  or  the  officer  of  justice,- it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  make  their  declaration  of  marriage 
before  the  said  minister,  or  before  the  chief,  office^  of  justice 
mentioned  in  the  XI Vth  article,  whichever  they  like,  bringipg  with 
them  at  the  same  time  certificate    of  the  said  publication  without 
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opposition;  the  proof  of  every  opposition  being  remoTed,  if  any 
have  been  made ;  and  the  necessary  dispensations  ;  together  with 
the  consent  of  their  fathers,  mothers,  guardians,  or  trustees ;  the 
same  as  required  by  laW  with  regard  to  our  other  subjects,  and 
under  the  «ame  penalties. 

XVII.  In  order  to  make  the  said  declaration,  the  contracting 
parties,  attended  by  four  witnesses,  shall  repair  to  the  house  of 
the  mhiister  of  the  parish  where  one  of  the  said  parties  resides,  or 
to  that  of  the  said  judge;  and  there  declare  that  they  have  taken  and 
do  take  each  other  in  lawful  and  indissoluble  marriage^  and 
mutually  promise  fidelity. 

XVIII.  The  said  minister,  or  the  said  judge,  shall  declare  to 
the  parties,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  that  they  are  joined  together  in 
lawful  and  indissoluble  wedlock;  insert  the  said  declaration  in  the 
register  and  duplicate  intended  for  this  purpose ;  and  mention  the 
publication  of  banns,  whether  without  opposition,  or,  if  any  has 
been  made,  that  it  was  lawfully  rensoved  ;  the  dispensations,  if  any 
have  been  granted;  together  with  the  consent  of  the  fathers, 
mothers,  guardians,  or  trustees ;  sign  the  whole,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  signed  by  the  contracting  parties^  if  able  to  write^  and 
by  the  witnesses. 

XIX.  In  case  the  contracting  parties  do  not  both  live  in  the 
8a:me  parish,  they  may  go  to  the  minister,  or  judge  hereinbefore 
described,  of  either  parish,  which  they  please,  provided  it  be  the 
residence,  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  there  make  their  declaration  ; 
but  neither  the  said  minister,  nor  the  said  judge,  shall  allow  the 
same,  unless  he  first  have  a  proper  certificate  of  consent  from  the 
minister  or  judge  of  the  other  parish ;  and  the  said  certificate  of 
consent,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  refused,  either  by  the  minister 
or  judge  from  whom  demanded,  shall  be  expressed  and  dated  in  the 
declaration  of  marriage  entered  in  the  register. 

XX.  The  rectors,  vicars,  or  curates,  to  whom  the  parties  apply 
to  receive  their  declarations  of  marriage,  shall  insert  them  in  the 
Common  parish  register  and  duplicate  of  marriages  within  their 
parish ;  the  judges  in  such  registers  as  are  hereinafter  described, 
and  the  whole,  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  as  set  forth  in  our  ordinances,  edicts,  declarations,  and 
regulations,  with  regard  to  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  marriages 
of  o'ur  Catholic  subjects. 

XXI.  And  with  respect  to  the  conjugal  unions  which  may  have 
been  entered  into  by  any  of  our  nofi'^atholic  subjects  or  foreigners- 
settled  in  our  dominions,  without  having  observed  the.  legal  forms, 
our  will  and  pleasure  is  that,  provided  they  comply  with  the 
following  reguhitions,  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  day  of 
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registered  in  our  courts  withia  the  jurisdiction  of  their  residence^ 
tbey  shall  acquire^  for  themselves  and  children,  alt  the  rights  and 
privileges  resuUiog  from  lawful  wedlock,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  of  this  union,  of  which  they  shall  bring  proof,  and  declare  the 
number,  age,  and  sex  of  their  children. 

XXII.  The  said  husbands  and  wives,  with  four  witnesses,  shall 
go  before  the  minister,  or  the  king's  judge,  where  they  reside,  and 
make  their  dedaralion  of  narriage,  which  they  diall  be  obliged  t» 
repeat  in  the  same  form  before  the  minister  or  the  judge  of  the 
district  which  they  have  quitted  the  residence  of  within  six  months, 
if  in  the  same  diocese;  or  within  a  year  if  in  a  different  one. 

XXIII.  In  case  the  said  parties  should  be  under  age  at  tbe 
time  of  ibe  said  declaration,  they  shall  bring  with  them,  in  writing, 
ilie  consent  of  their  fathers,  mothers,  guardians,  or  trustees,  whidi 
the  minister,  or  judgej  shall  be  obliged  to  mention  in  the  register 
where  he  enters  tbe  marriage ;  and  tbe  said  proceedings  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  same  registers  with  the  declarations  of  marriages 
newly  conti(acted>  under  tlie  penalties  declared  in  the  XXtb  article 
bereiBbefore  written. 

XXIV.  Should  any  disputes  arise  with  respect  to  marriages 
coBtratcted  or  declared  in  the  forms  above  described,  they  shall  first 
be  lieard  by*  our  bailiffs  and  seneschals  duly  appointed,  and  bj  no 
Qtheri^  albwiog  to  the  party  dissatisfied  the  right  of  appeal  to  our 
courts  of  parUament  and  inferior  councils^  and  reserving  to  out- 
aeives,  furthermore,,  die  power  of  regulating,  as  we  shall  see  caus^ 
the  civil  effects  of  unions  contracted  by  such  of  our  subjects,  or 
fioirei|^€ffs  reskfing  in  our  kjngdom,  not  bemg  Catholics,  as  are 


XXV.  The  biitha  of  the  children  of  our  norhcatboUc  subjects, 
married  accprding  to  the  forma  prescribed  by  our  present  edict, 
ahaU  be  verified,,  either  by  their  being  baptised,  if  hrouj^t  to 
cbuoch  for  tbat,  purpose,  or  by  tbe  father  and  two  witnesses  residing 
iU'  tbe  pkce»  off  in  his*  absence  four  witnesses  also  living  in  the 
sftme  parish^  going  before  the  judge  of  the  place  and  saying  thej 
ace  desired  by  tbe  mothev  to  declare  that  the  child  is  bom,  has  been 
kftf^tijed^  and  has  received  »  name. 

.  If  the  pafenia  of  the  child  be  of  a  sect,  which  does  not  ackiiow« 
ledge  the  necessity  of  baptism ;  in  that  case  those  who  carry  it 
shnlli  deelara  the  lurtk  of  the  child,  the  sect  in.  which  k  was*  bom, 
and  show  that  the  father  and  mothev  have  been  married  according 
to  ihe  form  pvcsseribed  by  thift  present  edict. 

XXVI.  The  said  declarartion  shall  be  entered  m  the  register 
andduplicidfi  designed  for  thiS'  purpofiw;,  si|;ned  6^  the  father^  if 
present,  and  able  to  sign;  the  witnesses 9  and  the  judge:  and  the 
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^!m«^  forms  shall  lik^^isa  b^  ob^^y^  $is  ar«  IvjA  d^ va  b^  our 
<^fdu)ance^  «idi<;t9»  moA  declarations,  with.  rq3p<|ct  tQ  Iht^  baptism  qjC 
<;hildr^ii  b^nii  of  (^^thalk;  pafcut«^  upoa  pain  Qi  i\^:  whoie  beis^ij 
uull  agd  voM- 

XXVII.  li^  ^ase  of  tb^  d^atfa  Cjf  any  qf  ovr  auhjects,  or  fQ-> 
Teigner^  re^idii^g  or  travelling  m  oui!  donuoioafliy  to  whom  tb^ 
rite9  of  ^odiesi^stical  burial  caoaet  be  granted,  the  majors^  aldex* 
men,  and  other  chief  officers  of  tow^s,  borQUghSu  and  v.ilU^93^  ^^ 
b^r^j  c>rd^^d  and  r^qiui;e4  to  appr^prisOQ  a  proper  piec^  of 
ground  foB  int^riiEieat  in  eaicb  of  Ibe  9aid  plac^ ;  and  we  do  charge 
Qur  prQ<|tQ^i^  or  ajttqrney^  wbo  ha,v«  tb^  manageoient  of  our  affairs 
in  tbe  said  pUcefi  as  also  the  stewards  of  our  lords  of  manors^  ta 
pjeai  thai  the  pieges  of  ground  intended  fo¥  the  said  iu£ei:«ients  be 
p^Qp^ijly  fenced  oiit^  in  th^  s^Qjie  manner  ^s  the.  c^met^ri^s.  of  our 
Catholic  subjects  anei  or  ongbt  to  be. 

XXVI{I.  All  declarations  of  death  shaU  be  otade  bj  the  two. 
i^airest  relations  or  nie^hbonrs  of  the  deceased;  and  in  their  default^ 
^y  om  proctoji  or  the  steward  of  the  cfai^f  lord  in  whose  vianor 
the  demise  happened,  who  ^^aU  be  accompanied  by  two  witnesses.; 
and  tbe  sajrd  dec.btration  may  be  made,  either  before  the  minister 
qfi  the  parish,  or  the  jud^^.  who  shall  receive  the  same  and  make 
efiU,y  thereof^  th^  said,  minister  in.  l|he  comcnon  register  of  deathsg^ 
and.  tbd.  judge  in  thei  register  intended  for  this  purpose,  of  whicb 
i^entH^i^  will  bereinaf^r  be  made ;  and  the  said  deckaratiou  shall 
be  signed  by  higi«J[>efQrQ  whom  it  was  oudei,  and  the  relations  ec 
qeighbou^  who  attesuisd ;  or,  in  defanb^  by  Qiu?  proctor,,  or  the  lord 
qf  th^.  manor's  ste.wajrd,  aitfl  th^  two  accompanying  witnesses, 

XX.12^-  V  tbe  rqtations  or  neighbouKs  of  tbo  pierson  deicaaafidr 
prefer  having  the  decIai:atioQ  of  death  insi^rted  m  tbe  parish  regis^ 
W^  tbf^'  shfdl  give  nolicci  of  it  |q  the  jndge  of  t^e  plac^,.  who  will 
ijainc^  a  disputy  to  attend  th«  burial^  if  he  csnnot  be.  present  hioM^ 
s^lf ;,  fHid  in  all  Qasas  thie  declaration  of  death  Aall  he.sig^dxby  thA 
4lwii|tj  oi(  Qf&:6f  ^jnstice  who.  was.  at  the  interment. 

A^X.  Tho^  corj^e.  of  110  one>  to  whom  tiie  senricA  of  tb^  Car^ 
tbj9)if(  Cburcb.  is]  refusad,  shalli  bci  {Jacied  befoca  tb^  door  of  tb». 
boMsiB,  9^  isi  tbA  cnatoe)  with  rag^d,  tq  tboise  who  die  m  the  estfd>-^ 
lished  liel^pon.  Tbi^  rebtiqns  and  friends  of  the  person  deceasedi 
vfAS  ^CQonqiany  tbis.  fwarali,  b^t  sb^l  not.  bs  allowed  to  sing  <nf 
risw  prayers,  aloud  ;  and  wci  forbid  all  qur-  subjejcts  to  caMS^  ayr 
excite  any  tumult,  insult,  or  scandalji  e^aceonnHqf  the  said  funerals^, 
iQptI  pain  9f  b^ing  punishedi as  di^turbisrs  oi  the  public. peaca^^ 

X^XX..  The  better  to  carry  iodo  eKecutfoa  onv  preis^nt  edict,. 
t|i^e  sball  be  keot^.  in  die  pKincipal  court  qI  justice  itt  all  towiis> 
tu^r^Qugbs^  aiHl  vilUges>  of  our  MDgdoin>  wbere  tbei»  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  the  beforementioned  declarations  being  made,  two  regis- 
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ters^  the  one  of  stamped  paper^  in  those  places  where  it  is  custo- 
maryj  and  the  other  of  common  paper,  in  order  to  enter  therein 
the  said  declarations;  and  also  for  the  chief  clerk  or  re^strar  of 
the  said  court  to  give  abstracts  to  those  who  require  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  with  regard  to  the  registers  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  kept  by  the  ministers  of  parishes ;  and  the 
paper  for  the  said  registers  shall  be  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  of 
ihe  said  towns,  boroughs,  and  villages. 

XXXII.  The  leaves  of  the  said  registers^  properly  ruled  from 
beginning  to  end,  by  the  first  officer  of  the  said  court,  (free  of 
expense,)  with  an  alphabet  to  command  the  whole,  shall  be  depo* 
Ated  among  the  records  of  the  said  court,  and  the  chief  clerk  be 
obliged  to  produce  it  when  required.  The  declarations  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  mentioned  in  the  present  edict,  and  in  the 
form  hereinbefore  described,  shall  be  inserted  therein  one  after 
another,  and  without  any  blanks  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the 
said  registers  shall  be  closed  and  adjusted  by  the  judge,  directly 
after  the  last  entry  therein  made,  and  such  leaves  as  are  not  used 
shall  be  barred  with  lines  across  by  him. 

XXXIII.  Within  six  weeks  after  the  end  of  each  year,  the 
said  register  or  its  duplicate  shaH  be  deposited  among  the  records 
of  the  bailiwick  or  lordship,  lying  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
courts,  to  which  the  said  justices  may  be  able  to  have  recourse ; 
and  copies  shall  be  sent  by  the  proctors  of  the  said  tribunals  to  our 
attorney-general  in  the  court  where  he  attends,  $il^  shall  place  the 
same  among  the  rolls  of  the  said  court;  and  those,  who  wish  to 
have  extracts  from  the  said  registers,  may  apply,  either  to  the 
register  office  of  the  parish,  to  that  of  the  bailiwick  or  lordship,  or 
to  that  of  the  court  where  any  of  the  said  registers  are  deposited. 

'  XXXIV.  The  chiet  clerks  of  our  bailiwicks  and  lordships, 
properly  appointed  iti^our  courts,  shall  also  have  a  register  bound, 
and  properly  ruled  from  beginning  to  end,  by  the  principal  officer, 
with  an  alphabet  to  command  the  whole,  in  order  to  enter  therein, 
one  after  another,  and  without  leaving  any  spaces  between,  the 
dispensations  of  consanguinity,  or  publications  of  banns,  which  the 
said  clerk  has  granted,  together  with  those  issued  out  of  our  chan« 
eery,  and  directed  to  the  said  judges  to  that  effect.  This  register 
may  serve  for  more  than  one  year ;  but  at  the  end  of  each,  and  not 
later  than  the  first  of  January  in  the  following  year,  it  shall  be 
closed  and  adjusted  by  the  said  judge. 

XXXV.  The  parties  obtaining  the  said  dispensations  shall 
likewise  be  obliged  to  have  them  examined,  within  three  days  at 
most,  at  the  comptroller's  office  within  the  said  district,  for  which 
they  shall  pay  the  comptroller  ten  sols;'  but  no  duty  or  other  per-, 

»  5d.  sterling. 
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qnuite  for  our  benefit  shall  be  laid  on  the  declarations  of  births, 
iillirl|ia{[ies,  or  d^Mbs,  Wot  on  the  IHi^iHtts  fh>m  th^  ri^i«V«r8>  mib- 
lications  of  balilis^  ot  l^el^fi<iAte^iof  tite  ^ttie ;  fhMiei  ^hfch  M^Mt'e 
expressly  ektTtnfed,  and  dd  l^x)ci»ei  -Mr  "diibjeetl^  as  tIreH  fkk  those 
foreigneiv  %ifao  shall  be  parties  in  the  said  declaratidiaiili  ort^^om 
Ihe  teiri  extracts  are  necessary^ 

XXXVi.  No  rector,  vicar^  cuHM,  ^\r  t>tber  officef  b^ibV6- 
itentiofked,  shall,  for  anj  of  these  acts,  receive  itio^  ^t  tirt  ktiita 
Imrd^red  in  the  table  annexed. 

XXXVII.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  nodiing  in  this  our 
present  edict  shall  repdai  any  gfatit  made  by  us,  or  the  kings  our 
predecessors,  to  the  Lutherans  of  Alsace,  or  tO  ally  Mter  itf  okr 
slibj^ctA,  to  whom,  in  some  provinces,  or  towns  of  diir  kiti|^dOrii^ 
permission  has  been  given  to  exercise  a  religion  different  from  the 
Roman  Cadiolit;  with  regal-d  to  \\b6ih  tfa6  fdf'mtsr  regulations 
shall  ^continue.  AND  WE  DO  HEREBY  comviBiid  our 
trusty  teid  weil-beloved  counsellors  who  compose  the  pwrliaMint  bf 
Paris,  that  they  register  the  same ;  and  the  said  edict  keep,  ob- 
serve, and  execute^  Mcordtei^  to  i^  irM  imieht  ^d  meaning,  any 
thing  to  the  contrary  not withstan4%g  {  For  tiiis  19  oUr'  wiH  ehd 
p]eaBU«« ;  and  the  better  to  give  l6rce  and  stability  th^retb^  wte 
lave;  caused  it  to  be  sealed  with  our  seal*  Given  at  VeNaUles^  th 
the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  of  grace  1787^  and  the  14th 
i>t  our  tti§^ 

#11  (Signed)   LOUIS: 

Table  of  Fees  annexed  to  the  Edict. 
*'*'        (In  tierling  Money.) 

To    THE   MlNISTJm.^^ 

For  publishing  btoirt,  ^h^tb^  thre6  tildes,  bt  tbe  ^ifaitiidd  \ 

have  obtained  a  dispensation  for  one  or  two  publica-  f  q  q    r 
tions,  and  the  consent  commonly  called  ^'  Lettre  de  f 
recedo/^  j 

For  a  declaration  of  marriage  0  13 

For  ditto  of  decease  0  0    5 

For  every  extract  of  marriage  or  decease,  the  same  as 
paid  for  the  extracts  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial 
of  Roman  Catholics* 

To  Officers  of  the  King's  Courts. 

To  the  officer  who  publishes  the  banns  0  18 

To  the  clerk  for  posting  it  up  and  a  certificate  of  publication  0  1     1 

VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXIX.  P 


£.  s.  d. 
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£.$.d. 

To  the  judge  for  signing  die  certificate  if  required  O  0  10 

To  ditto  for  a  certificate  to  the  second  parish  of  the  pub- 1 
lication,  &c.  when  the  contracting  parties  have  differ-.  >P  1     8 
ent  residences  j 

To  the  clerk  for  drawing  a  fair  copy  0  0  10 

For  a  declaration  of  marriage  0  2    6 

For  ditto  of  birth  0  0  10 

¥j>r  ditto  of  decease  .    0  0  10 

For  a  Licence. 

To  the  first  officer  0  1     S 

To  the  clerk  0  0  7i 

Fob  Dispensations  of  Consanguinity. 

To  the  judge  0  2    6 

To  the  clerk  0  13 

To  Officeks  of  Othbr  Courts. 

For  a  publication  of  banns  : 

To  the  judge  0  18 

To  the  clerk  0  1    3 

For  a  Certificate  to  the  Second  Parish. 

To  the  judge  '^^  0  0  10 

To  the  clerk  *  0  0    5 

For  a  Declaration  of  Marriage. 

To  the  judge  0  1     8 

For  a  declaration  of 4)irth  0  0   7i 

For  ditto  of  decease  0  0   7} 

For  the  written  instruments  which  they  shall  deliver  0  0    5 
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ON  A  VISIT  MADE  TO  SOME  OF 

THE    PRISONS 

IN 

AND 

Clie  Btfttb  of  ^Englemti, 

IM  COMPAVT  WITK 

ELIZABETH  FRY; 

WITH  SOME  OBNBRAL    OB8EBTATIONS  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPI.INS. 


By  JOSEPH  JOHN  6URNEY. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


LONDON : 
1819. 
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PREFACE. 


THEJouroej^  which  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  visitingy  in 
company  with  my  sister  Elisidl^elh  Vtj,  the  prisons,  to  which  the 
following  little  work  relates,  was  taken  during  the  eighdi  and  ninth 
months  of  the  last  year.  We  travelled  dong  tb«  great  north  road 
through  York  to^ Edinburgh; from  Edinburgh,  by  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotldiid,  to  Aberdeen^  from  Aberdeen,  by  the  inland  route 
through  Forfar  and  Perth,  back  again  to  Edinburgh;  thence, 
after  a  few  days  spent  in  that  city^  to  Glasgow ;  from  Glasgow  to 
Carlisle^  from  Carlisle  to  Kendal^  Landaster,  Liverpool,  Manches* 
ter^  Sheffield ;  from  Sheffield^  by  Wakefield,  again  to  York ;  from 
.  York,  lastly,  to  our  respective  homes,  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich,  the  other  in  that  of  London. 

The  principal  object  of  our  journey  was  connected  vn\h  the 
concerns  of  our  pwn  religious  Society;  that  of  Friends^  but  we  also 
made  a  point  of  inspecting  the  prisons  in  the  several  towns,  through 
which  we  passed.  In  the  course  of  this  engagement,  we  observed 
a  variety  of  particulars,  which  interested  and  affected  us ;  and  I 
think  it  right  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  mformation  which 
we  collected,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  afford  some  fresh  stimulus, 
to  the  zeal  already  prevalent  for  improving  our  system  of  prison 
discipline. 

It  appears  the  more  desirable  to  take  this  step,  because  incorrect 
statements  respecting  some  of  these  prisons  have  found  their  way, 
in  connexion  with  our  visit,  into  the  provincial  newspapers ;  and 
it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  importance,  that  the  public  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  r$ai  eoodition  of  these  places  of  coo- 
finement.^ 

The  better  the  actual  state  of  our  prisons  is  known  and  under- 
stood, the  more  clearly  will  all  men  see  die  necessitjr  of  those 
arrangements,  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  schools  of  industry 
and  virtue,  instead  of  the  very  nurseries  of  crime. 
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Tn  a  ]ate  interesting  publication^  the  inquiry  has  been  ably 
instituted,  ''  whether  crime  and  misery  are  produced  or  prevented 
by  our  present  system  of  prison  discipline/'  To  that  inquiry,  the 
author  alluded  to,  by  his  description  of  several  ill  regulated  prisons, 
has  given  bu^too  pls^  an  answer  :  be  hat  at  the  aaine.time  presented 
to  us  some  prominent  instances  of  a  favorable  kind ;  and,  on  the 
whole  view  of  bis  case,  has  established  the  following  important 
proposition — that  by  those  jaiis  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  coit- 
ducted  on  bad  principles,  crime  and  misery  are  produced  and  mul- 
tiplied :  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  prisons,  in  which  the 
prisoners  are  classified,  inspected,  instructed,  and  employed,  have 
a  powerful  tendency  to  thai,  by-mkith  crime  and  misery  will  cer^ 
tainhf  be  lessened,  viz.  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

To  strengthen  and  confirm  this  proposition,  by  a  variety  of  ad- 
ditional facts,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  present  work. 

My  Notes  on  all  the  more  important  prisons  which  we  visited, 
have  been  read  to  the  respective  jailers,  and  have  been  carefully 
corrected  since  the  date  of  our  visit,  by  gentlemen  on  the^spot* 
They  may  therefore^  I  trusty  be  considered  accurate :  they  will 
iK^V^wever,  be  found  to  enter  ihinutely  into  all  the  varioos  details 
of  each  prison,  but  rather  to  dwell  on  rtiose  particular^,  which  ai^ 
most  connectod  with  considerations  of  an  rnteresting  and  important 
nature. 

1  shaH  now  proceed  to  lay  these  Notes  befcH%  th^  reader,  accbrd- 
iAg  to  the  order  in  which  we  actually  visited  the  prisons ;  and  I 
shall  afterwards  venture  to  trouble  brm  with  a  few  Gleneral  Obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  I  am  not  sangnanfe 
enough  to  suppose  that  any  remarks  of  mine  will  have  much  effect ' 
in  forming  the  views  of  others ;  but  if  they  aboutd  be  the  means 
of  inducing  any  persons,  and  more  especially  those  in  authority^ 
to  give  to  this  important  subject  the  consideration,  which  they 
have  not  yet  given  to  it,  I  shall  be  satisfied  in  the  belief  that  my 
efforts^  bowerer  feeble,  have  not  been  entirely  fruitless. 

Ivdie  course  of  my  work,  it  has  been  my  particular  endeavour 
to  represent  and  embody  the  sentiments  entertained  by  my  sister 
Elizabeth  Fry,  whose  experience  with  respect  to  prisons  is  much 
greater  than  my  own.  As  I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  those  sentiments,  and  as  they  have  been  fully  confirmed 
by  my  own  observation,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  if  1  have  been 
inadvertent  enough,  in  any  part  of  the  work,  to  press  them  upon 
the  reader  a  little  too  confidently. 

Earlham^  near  Norwich, 
First  mratfr,  14th;  1919. 
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NOTES  ON  PRISONS, 


DONCASTER  JAIL. 


Xhis  jail  consists  of  a  small  court-yard,  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  two  others  above  them ;  the  rooms  severally  furnished 
M'ith  a  small  bed^  and  measuring  thirteen  feet  square.  Of  the 
lower  rooms,  one  is  for  male  criminals  of  all  descriptions^  the  other 
for  male  vagrants :  of  the  upper  rooms,  one  for  females,  whether 
debtors^  vagrants,  or  criminals;  the  other  for  male  debtors. 

Fifteen  persons  have  at  times  been  locked  up  together  for  the 
night  in  the  apartment  allotted  to  male  criminals^  that  apartment 
measuring,  as  before  stated,  thirteen  feet  square.  The  state  of 
these  poor  wretches^  when  thus  situated,  must  have  been  in  a  very 
high  degree  miserable  and  unhealthy.  In  the  male  vagrants'  room  , 
there  is  no  light  when  the  door  is  shut,  except  through  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  of  course  no  ventilation.  The  criniinals  in  this  jseiil 
are  ironed ;  they  are  allowed  eightpence  per  day  and  firing,  but 
neither  clothing  nor  soap.  They  are  totally  unemployed,  and 
receive  no  instruction  whatever.  Forty  persons  have  been  con- 
fined in  this  jail  at  once;  but  at  this  lime  there  were  only  five 
prisoners  here.  The  doors  of  the  four  rooms  being  necessariFy 
kept  open  during  the  day,  the  prisoners  of  all  descriptions,  debtors 
and  criminals,  male  and  female,  associate  freely  together.  Who 
can  wonder  that  crimes  increase?  Who  does  "not  perceive  the 
tendency  of  such  an  dissociation  to  convert  into  felons,  the  vagrant, 
misdemeanant,  the  debtor  i  One  of  the  vagrants  at  this  time  in  the 
prison  was  a  Scotch  woman,  who  having  lost  her  husband,  and 

*  Visited  eighth  month  20th,  1818,-incofeapany  with  .several  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  two  magistrates  of  the  town. 
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having  herself  just  recovered  from  a  serious  illness^  was  travelling 
homewards  in  company  with  her  little  child.  She  complained 
bitterly  of  her  situation.  ''What  could  I  do?"  she  said — "I 
dared  not  steal ;  1  liked  not  to  beg :  destitute  and  afflicted,  what 
could  1  do,  but  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  a  pass  ?  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  I  am  shut  up  for  a  week  in  prison,  and  exposed> 
perhaps,  to  the  worst  and  most  vicious  of  men.'' '  The  case  speaks 
for  itself. 

We  were  much  gratified  by  observing  that  the  intelligent  magis- 
trates of  Doncaster  are  anxious  to  correct  these  lamentable  abuses. 
We  were  informed  of  their  intention  to  erect  a  new  prison.  May 
they  be  encouraged  to  do  this  justice  to  themselves  and  to  the 
public!    . 

'  By  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  5,  it  is  enacted,  that  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
beggars,  who  are  found  in  any  parish  to  which  they  do  not  legally  be- 
long, should  be  apprehended,  and  committed  to  the  house  of  correction . 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  a  month,  and  should  afterwards  receive  a 
pass  from  a  magistrate.  This  pass  obliges  the  constable  to  convey 
ihem  to  the  next  parish,  and  entitles  the  travellers  to  support  from  the 
officers  of  the  parishes,  which  lie  on  the  direct  way  in  succession,  until 
they  arrive  at  their  homes.  By  32"  Geo.  III.  ch.-  45,  it  is  further 
enacted,  that  such  passes  shall  not  be  given,  until  the  parties  for  whom 
they  are  required  have  been  either  privately  whipped,  or  imprisoned 
in  the  house  of  correction  for  not  less  than  seven  days. 

It  often  hlippens  that  innocent  but  distressed  persons,  journeying 
homeward,  are  under  the.  necessity  of  applying  for  passes.  These  they 
qannot  receive,  except  on  the  ground  of  being  considered  rogues  and 
vaga'bQtKis,  nor  i^til  they  have  suffered  a  punishment  always  disgrace- 
ful, and*  S9metimes,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  our  prisons,  not; 
a  little  terrjble.  This  is  a  manifest  injustice,  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 
There  isy  however,  a  still  greater  abuscj  which  prevails  in  connection 
with  these  Acts  of  Parliament. 

When  poor  persons,  residing  in  a  parish  to  which  they  do  not  belong,' 
become  chargeable  to  that  parish,  they  are  to  be  conveyed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  parish,  under  13  and  14  Car.  II.  ch.  12,  or  an  order  signed 
by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  the  place  of  their  legal  settlement.  In- 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  this  removal-— an  expense  which  in  most 
cases  devolves  on  the  removing  parish — it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  entice  such  distressed  persons  into  an  act  of  public  begging ;  and 
after  punishing  them,  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to  send  th«m  home  to 
their  parishes  on  a  common  vagrant's  pass. 

This^flagraat  but  prevalent  abuse  demands  the  early  attention  of  the 
British  legislature ;  for  it  is  not  only  totally  at  variance  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  justice,  but  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  those  moral  and 
independent  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people*  ' 
wl^ich  arethe  best  security  to  society  at  largie^^-Vid.  Nolan  on  the 
Poor  Laws. 
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YORK  CASTLE,--THE  COUNTY  JAIL.  I 

.  Qti  your  APtry  inlo  tkiA  hvidBOMe  aoA  coileiisive  bMiUi«g>  you 
afo  mlnidMced  lo  a  vory  apadoua  €OiU!l-y«rd^  im  wivich.tlie  deb(o». 
^k  ami  eapoie  varioua  arlicka  for  sate,  and  into  which  die 
fMic  am  admitted  witb  little  or  no  Ptaenro«  Oa  die  lighl  hmA 
as  you  enter,  are  the  court-houses;  on  the  left  the.aevesd. 
biMkiHig»  in  which  are  impriaoMd  tl^  naiadeaDiQaiiaiita  and  others 
confined  for  a  limited  term,  part  of  the  dehtofs,. and  the  wonmi; 
in  front,  the  goveinor^  liouae,.apavtoientB  over  it  for  moated tbn 
debtefls,  and  the  prison  for  oialf  Mons,  both  before  and  afler 
conviction — the  tried  being  kept  apart  from  the  untried.  There 
19  no  inspection  from  the  governor's  house  over  any  part  of  the 
caatle,,  except  the  great  court  and  one  of  the   felons'  yards. 

'  The  chaplain  attends  this  prison  three  times  in  the  week  to 
rdad  prayers,  and  preaches  twice.  The  prisoners  are  aHowed  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  wheaten  bread  daily,  and  one  shilling  per 
week ;  bi^t  there  is  one  particular  class  of  them  who  have  one 
shilling  and  si2;pence  per  w^ek«  From  the  squalid  appearance  of 
some  of  the  men»  it  seemed  to  vs  questionable  whether  the  allow* 
aA^;e  of  fpod  waa  iiufficient  to  nmiiit^n  them  in  health :  the  apo* 
ih^imyi  of  the  pri^oi^  whom  we  saw,  expressed  a«  opini9ni  that  it 
^  was  not.  Firing  is  noiw  allowed  to  die  priaoner(s  and  soep ;  but 
no  clothing,  except  in  eaaea  of  emergency.  Sevml  of  them  were 
extMmdy  ill  olad  ;  two  men  without  shirta.  The  fehwis,  whether 
tried  or  untried,  are  heavily  ironed. 

I1tet  part  of  the  prison  in  which  the  women  are  oonfined,  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The  women,— of  whom 
one  was  for  trial,  and  the  others  convicts,  about  Seven  in  number,— 
appeared  very  decent ;  and  some  of  them  were  bpsily  employed  in 
washing  for  the  debtors.  Their  day-room  does  not  admit  suffi- 
cient light,  but  is.  otherwise  comfortable ;  so  are  their  sleeping- 
cells,  and  the  bidding  quite  sufficient.  The  rest  of  the  prison, 
except  the  d^btor^'  rooms,  which  we  did  not  see,  hut  more  esipeci- 
ally  the  feloiis*  day-ropm,  s^peared  tq  us  very  far  from  clea^y. 
Every  yard,  however,  i«  supplied  with  water ;  the  okeaas  of  wapp, 
and  cold  bathmg  ai^  provided  in  the  feloee'  prison  ;  and  we  were 
inibroied  thait  the  whole  jail  ia  white-washed  twice  in  the  year. 
The  men  who  are  sentenced  to  a  temperaty  cenfinement  are  kept 
apart  fnom  the  other  prisoners,  and  are  employed  inoMkisg  hices, 
caps,  garters,  &c.  which  are  sold  in  the  great  court.  By  this  means 
they  earn  ifrom  thi-eepence  to  siKpeiice  per  day^  the  whole  of  which 

!  Visited  eighth  month  22d,  intompany  with  Ifenjattiih  Hornet  of 
'  the  Grange,  near  York. 
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tb^j  aroaHow^toUUforthemstlves.  The  mole  fdoQii^  vli»tiuN' 
tripioruutnedp  are  totally  without  employment.  There  were  at 
tbi»  tiiHQ  about  forty  of  tfaem  in  the  prison.  Of  these,  the  greater 
number  were  walking  up  and  down  a  small  yard,  separated  from 
Ae  great  court  by  a  double  iron  palisade,  or  gratings  the  outer 
being  divided  from  the  inner  grate  by  a  spaee  measuring  ten 
feet  in  breadth.  Through  this  grating  they  keep  up  a  free  and  easy 
TOmmunication  not  only  with  the  debtors  but  with  the  public.  At 
Ihisvery  time  a  great  number  of  persons  were  standii^  at  the  outside, 
boUing  conversation  with  the  prisoners.  Men  and  women,  grown* 
up  f^ersons  and  children,  have  an  equal  access  to  this  scene  of  do* 
pravity  and  distress.^  It  is  evident,  that  so  free  a  comnHinication 
must  give  every  facility  |o  the  introduction  of  improper  articles 
into  the  prison,  and  probably  to  the  paimiing  of  the  prisoners' 
clothes,  which  we  understood  to  be  a.prevident  custom  here:  it 
must  also  afford  an  easy  opportunity  of  corruption  to  the  inhar 
bitaats  of  York  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  day-room  for  these 
Mobs,  opens  into  the  yard  in  which  they  walk,  and  measure/ 
twetrty-fdur  feet  by  fifteen.  The  turnkey  remembers  the  time 
when  diere  were  eighty  felons  confined  in  it.  The  night-cells 
connected  with  this  part  of  the  prison  are  ilt  ventilated ;  three  or 
fom*  of  them  are  totally  dark,  and  admit  no  external  air.  The 
prisoners  generally  sleep  two  in  a  bed.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  read,^  receive  for  the  most  part  no  instruction  whatever/;    On 

^  This  has  not  at  all  times  been  the  case,  as  will  be  evinced  by  the 
following  interesting  statement  received  from  William  Richardson  of 
Vork,  a  most  respectable  minister  of  the  established  church. 

•*y^rk,  November  24^  1818.  ^' About  three  years  ago  some  boys  from 
Sheffield  were  tried  and  condemned  at  York,  for  robbing  a  watchmaker^s 
or  silversmith's  shop,  and  left  for  transportation.  One  of  the  magistrates, 
who  was  of  the  grand  jury,  struck  with  compassion  for  the  youth  and 
the  miserable  appeaiance  of  these  poor  culprits,  spoke  to  them  after 
their  conviction,  and,  on  hb  return  to  his  own  seat  in  the  country,  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  York  castle,  expressing  a  wish  that  some  useful  instruc- 
tion might  be  afforded  them  while  they  remained  there,  promising  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  it,  and  desiring  him  to  consult  with  me  on  the  subject, 
h,  occurred  to  roe  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  establish  a 
schpol  in  which  the  boys  might  be  regularly  taught  The  governor 
#askind  enough  to  furnish  a  proper  room ;  a  decent  young  man  (a- 
prisoner  for  debt)  who  had  been  master  of  a  trheap  school  in  the  north, 
6f  Yorkshire,  was  hired  to  teach  this  little  school;  and  I  undertook  that 
my  curate  or  myself  would  inspect  it.  The  project  succeeded  beyond 
enr  expectations.  The  master  soon  grew  fond  of  his  pupih,  on  account 
erf  their  rapid  improvement  in  reading,  writing,  &c.  The  boys  were 
diiige^  an4 attentive  toinstructign,  happy,  aiid  orderly;  their  behavi*- 
our  at  the  chapel,  and  their  whole  omduct  f^t  other  times,  gaveirs 
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the  wddl^y  although  this  prison  has  some  exeellencies  and  great 
eapaeities,  its  evils  are  very  conspicuous.     They  are  as  follow  :— ^ 
Eafty  access  of  the  debtors  and  of  the  public  to  the  felons  ;  insuffii 
cient  elothtngy  and  scarcely  sufficient  food;  heavy  irons;  want  of 
cleanliness^  want  of  further  classification^  want  of  inspection,  want 
of  instruction^  want  of  employment.     It  is  most  earnestly  to  be 
desired^  that  suitable  accommodations  may  ere  long  be  provided^  to 
supply  the  last  and  most  important  of  these  defects.     Were  the 
prisoners  employed^  they  would  not  be  occupied,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  by  various  devices  for  effecting  theirescape.     Their 
chains  might  be  knocked  off  with  safety.    They  would  not  cut  even 
their  iron  bedsteads  to  pieces,  as  they  have  done  in  their  present 
state.     I'hey  would  have  no  time  to  corrupt  either  one  another  or 
the  public.    They  would  leave  the  prison  with  the  habits  of  indus- 
try and  comparative  virtue,  instead  of  being  confirmed  in  idleness 
and  deepened  in  crime.     All  the  evils  of  York  castle  are,  with 
some  expense  and  trouble,  capable  of  being  remedied  ;*--and  shall 
they  not  be  remedied  by  the  inhabitants  of  so  extensive  and  so 
opulent'a  county  as  Yorkshire  i — Our  visit  to  this  castle  was  re- 
pleasure.     This  continued   till  the  time  of  their  departure  from   the 
castle,  when  they  were  visited   by  their  benevolent  patron,  who  had 
wished- to  see  and  examine  them  before  they  left  the  country.     He  was 
hi^ly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  experiment ;  i^nd  furnished  them 
with  useful  religious  books  and  tracts  to  take  with  them.     He  also  made 
each  of  them  a  present  of  a  guinea,  sayidg  at  the  same  time,  *  I  give,  you 
this  to  dispose  of  just  as  you  please;  but  I  caimot  help  observing  that 
the  man  whpm  you  robbed  is  now  in  the  castle,  a  prisoner  for  debt ;  and 
if  I  were  in  your  case,  I   should  think   it  right  to  make  him  some  com- 
pensation for  the  wrong  I  had  done  him.     But  you  are  quite  at  liberty 
to  do  what  you  like.'   He  then  left  them  and   returned   home.     When 
be  waS'gone,  and  the  boys  were  left  to  themselves^  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  send  all  that  their  benefactor  had  given  them  (I  think  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  ^ix  guineas)  to  the  man  they  had  robbed,  desiring  only 
that  he  would  return  them  each  a  shilling  for  pocket  money.     The  poor 
man,  surprised;  and    afifecied  by  this   unexpected   act  of  restitution, 
did   more  .than  they  requested. — Care  was  taken  to  keep  them  separate 
from  the  other  convicts  during   their  journey  to  the   ship,  and  a  charge 
given  to  the  master  of  the  transport    to  watch  over   them  during  their 
voyage.     I  also  gave  them  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marsden,  the  senior  chaplain 
of  New  South  Wales,  recommending  them  to  his  pastoral  care.     This 
successful  experinient  has  excited  in  my  mind  a  strong  wish  that  schools 
could   be  formed  in  all  our  larger  prisons,  where  juvenile  offenders  are, 
so  often  to  be  founjl.  This  measure,  together  with  occupation  for  all,, 
and. a  proper  classification,  seem  to  me,  after  forty  years'  acquaintance 
with  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  to  be  the  most  promising  means  of  pro- 
ducing, reformation. — William  Richardson,  preacher  at  York  castle." 
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peated  on  the  29th  of  the  9th  month,  in  company  with  Samuel 
Tuke,  of  York.  We  pereetved  no  alteration  in  its  arrangements, 
or  in  the  condition  of  its  inmates. 

DURHAM  OLD  JAIL,  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION, 
AND  NEW  JAIL. ' 

The  Old  Jail  is  built  over  a  gate\Tay  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
We  found  it  clean,  and  in  as  much  order,  \Yith  respect  to  its  ar- 
rangements, as  the  excessive  contraction  of  the  building  will  admit. 
Classification  and  inspection  are  impossible  in  this  prison,  nor  is  it 
capable  of  any  accommodations  for  the  employment  of  its  inmates. 

The  criniinals  are  allowed  45.  6d.  per  week  for  each  person,  to- 
gether with  a  little  clothing  on  particular  occasions.  They  find 
their  own  firing.  They  are  ironed  only  when  refractory.  At  this 
time  they  had  all  their  fetters  on,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
which  they  had  made  the  evening  before  to  escape  from  prison. 
The  chaplain  visits  this  prison  once  every  week.  * 

The  women  prisoners  are  so  ill  accommodated  that  they  pass 
both  day  and  night  in  one  apartment,  nor  are  they  at  all  classified: 
In  the  men's  day-room,  which  is  small,  we  observed  several  prison- 
ers, two  of  them  imder  sentence  of  death,  and  twp  detained  merely 
for  want  of  bait.  This  lamentable  want  of  classification  was,  how- 
ever, owing  partly  to  the  temporary  disuse  of  another  small  room, 
not  in  a  condition  of  security.  You  descend  from  the  felons'  day- 
room  and  from  the  daylight,  by  thirty  steps,  to  the  sleeping-cells, 
vyhich  e^e  perfectly  dark,  and  without  any  ventilation  except  from 
a  hole  in  the  ceiling.  From  these  cells  there  is  a  still  deeper  descent 
into  a  horribly  close  dark  dungeon,  far  under  ground.  This  dun 
geonis  no  longer  used  ;  it  is  the  dreadful  relic  of  obsolete  barbarity. 

Besides  the  Old  Jail,  there  is  a  House  of  Correction,  now  used 
only  for  vagrants.  It  is  built  against  a  steep  bank  close  by  the  ri- 
ver. The  unfortunate  persons,  who  are  confined  in  this  prison,  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  a  damp  and  most  dismal  vault,  measur- 
ing nkieteen  feet  and  a  half  by  fourteen,  and  built  immediately 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  but  thirty-three  steps  below  the  street 
from  which  you  enter  the  prison.  This  dungeon  is  entirely  without 
light,  nor  doe^  it  admit,  any  air  except  from  the  passage  which 
leads  to;  it.  Fifteen  persons  have  at  times  been  locked  up  in.  it  to-^ 
gether.  These  vagrants  are  allowed  no  other  bedding  than  straw  and 
a  few  rugs.  When  it  is  considered  that  those  to  whom  this  detesta- 
ble lodging  is  allotted,  are  often  guilty  of  no  other  offence,  than  that 

*  Visited  eighth  month  24th,  in  company  with  Thomas  Henry  Faber, 
Esq,  one  of  the  codnty  magistrates,  and  Jonathan  Backhouse,  jun.  o£ 
Darlinrgion:'  '    '  ., 
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'offmaimg  from  one  plnce  to  anoAer^  and  beggibg  some  assktance, 
it.  caiiiiot  be  denied  that  in  bein^  coangn^  to  such  <a  place, 
they  are  treated  with  extreme  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  very  obvi- 
oufl  evils  of  these  two  prisons  have  for  some  years  been  under 
the  particular  notice  of  the  magistrates;  and  neither  of  tliem 
will  be  any  longer  required^  when  the  New  Jail,  now  far  advanced 
towards  its  completion,  is  finished. 

That  jail  is  a  handsome  and  extensive  building  on  the  outskirlSi 
of  the  town  ;  its  situation  airy  and  convenient.  In  the  middle  of 
it  is  the  governor's  house,  from  which  there  will  be  inspection  over 
all  the  airing-grounds ;  and,  if  certain  arrangements  now  in  con- 
templation are  carried  into  effect,  over  the  woHc-rooms  idso.  On 
the  right  of  this  house  is  the  debtors'  prison ;  on  the  left,  the  house 
of  correction  ;  and  in  front  of  it,  a  large  buUding  not  yet  finished, 
intended  for  the  reception  of  felons.  The  two  former  buildings 
are  already  partly  occupied,  chiefly  by  convicts  sentenced  to  teter 
i>orary  confinement,  some  of  whom  beat  flax  and  pick  oakum.  The 
day-rooms  and  sleeping-celb  in  these  divisions  of  the  prison  are  of 
9  sufficient  sixe,  dry  and  airy.  From  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
felons',  prison  we  were  unable  to  form  any  accurate  judgment  of 
it;  at  die  same  time,  we  could  easily  perceive  that  it  would  not, 
on  the  plan  then  laid  down,  admit  of  any  provision  for  work-rooms, 
ox  for  the  complete  classification  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  since 
had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that  the  magistrates  propose  making  in 
this  plan  some  important  alterations,  by  which  both  these  objects 
may  be  accomplished.  It  would  indeed  be  a  subject  worthy 
of  great  regret,  were  a  prison  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground  and 
entirely  new,  to  be  left  unprovided  with  those  essential  accommo- 
dations without  which  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  serious  and  de- 
Elorable  evil.  We  were  sorry  to  observe  that  so  large  and  fine  a 
ouse  had  been  erected  in  this  prison  for  die  governor.  The  indh 
vidua!  who  is  appointed  to  fill  that  office^  and  who  is  now  the  go* 
vemor  of  the  Old  Jail,  appears  to  be  a  person  much  devoted  to 
his  duties:— but  were  not  this  the  case,  might  not  a  reasonable 
fear  be  entertained,  lest  the  accommodations  now  provided  for  him 
should  elevate  him  above  his  true  station  ? 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  TOWN    AND  COUNTY 

JA1L.« 

The  Jail  at  Newcastle,  like  ,the  Old  Jail  at  Durham/  is  a  tower 

'  Visited  eighth  month  25th,  incofnpany  with  George  Richardsoa  and 
Daniel  Oliver,  of  that  place.— The  county  of  Newcastle  extends  from 
north  to  south  about  four  miles,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  from  east  to 
west,  and  b  very  populous. 
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built  oter  a  gateway^  and  like  that  priaon  is  extremely  ill  adapted* 
to  its  purpose.  On  the  left  side  of  the  gateway^  as  you  enter  tSie 
toisvn  from  the  north,  there  are  three  small  rooms  for  felons,  mea- 
suring respectively  about  fourteen  feet  square.  These  rooms  hove 
severaHy  a  window  looking  into  the  street,  through  which  the  pri- 
soners have  an  easy  opportunity  of  communicatiQg  with  the  peo* 
pie  who  are  passing  below.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  cold 
and  miserable  dungeon,  now  happily  disused.  There  is  also  on 
this  side  of  the  prison  a  court-yard  measuring  sixty  feet  by  eigh^ 
teen ;  but  as  the  walls  which  surround  this  yard  are  considered  in- 
secure, Uie  prisoners  are  never  allowed  to  walk  in  it  except  in  the 
Seseuce  of  the  jailer.  There  were  at  this  time  four  men  felons  in 
e  prison,  two  together  in  a  room.  Some  of  these  prisoners  ap* 
peared  to  have  derived  much  advantage  from  the  kind  care  and  in» 
s'truction  of  a  beiievoleut  lady,  who  bad  frequently  visited  them. 
One  of  them,  who  was  going  off  for  the  hulks  on  the  following  day,, 
earnestly  begged  for  a  bible  to  take  with  him.  The  feIon«  in  this 
prison  are  allowed  fivepence  per  day.  They  are  heavily  ironed, 
y-and  may  be  fastened,  at  the  jailer's  pleasure,  to  an  iron  ring  fixed 
in  the  noor  of  their  cells. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  confined  is  extremely  objectiona- 
ble. Having  no  access  to  the  yard  nor  any  sleeping-cells,  they 
pass  both  day  and  night  in  their  small  day-rooms,  without  change 
or  intermission.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  person  well  qualified 
to  substantiate  the  fact^  that  six  persons  have  been  confined  for  se- 
veral months  together  in  one  of.  these  day-rooms.  Notwithstaad- 
ing  the  great  attention  given  in  this  jail  to  cleanliness,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  such  a  circumstance  could  not  take  place  without  very 
s<erious  injury  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 
[  On  the  opjposite  side  of  the  prison,  called  the  Debtors'  side,  and 
on  the  right  of  the  gateway  as  you  enter  the  town,  there  are  two 
more  small  rooms  used  occasionally  for  felons.  In  one  of  these 
we  observed  a  wretched  woman,  committed  on  the  charge  of  mur- 
dering her  child,  but  apparently  insane,  in  soUtary  confinement,  and 
looking  out  of  her  window  on  the  street  bdow-.  The  accommoda- 
tions for  debtors  consist  of  one  large  day-room  and  six  small  lodg- 
ing-rooms without  fire-'piaces,  die  doors  of  tlie  btier  opennitt  into 
the  former ;  also  a  small  coutt^yafd,  of  which  the  debidrs  ttiani  bat 
little  Use,  as  tbey  prefer  taking  dieif  exercise  on  the  leads  at  die  top 
bf  the  prison.  There  is  no  effectual  separation  between  the  men 
sold  iromen  debtors.  Hiere  was  at  x\m  time  one  of  Ae  latter  de- 
8<!f^tieiii  in  the  jail.  We  found  be»  in  one  of  the  snfall  lodging- 
rooms  already  mentioned,  to  which  she  could  have  no  access  except 
through  the  men's  day^^ooiii.    We  have  seMohf  observed  a  female 
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ia  prison  so  fearfully  exposed  to  danger.  As  the  feults  of  this  pri- 
son may  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  building,  it  gives 
me  much  plea;sure  to  state,  that.the  magistrates  of  Newcastle — who 
are  justly  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  police  establish- 
ment—have it  seriously  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  jail. 

MORPETH,_COUNTY  JAIL  FOR  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.' 

This  prison^  although  old  and  defective^  is  by  no  means  liable  to 
so  much  exception  as  some  which  I  have  already  described.  On 
the  right  as  you  enter,  is  the  felons*  prison ;  on  the  left,  the  apart- 
ments for  debtors ;  in  the  centre,  the  governor's  house  ;  and  behiud 
Ae  whole  building,  a  walled  garden.  This  garden  is  at  all  times 
open  to  the  debtors,  who  are  also  well  accommodated  within-doors. 
On  the  felons'  side  there  were  at  this  time  only  three  men.  We 
found  them  in  a  small  day-room,  in  the  floor  of  which  is  fixed  an  iron 
ring,  as  in  the  day-rooms  at  Newcastle.  The  prisoners,  however, 
urere  without  irons.  They  are  allowed  good  bedding,  and  clothii^ 
occasionally,  but  only  fourpeiice  a  day  for  their  maintenance. 
When  bread  is  dear,  this  sum  must  procure  them  a  most  miserable 
supply  of  food.  The  chaplain  attends  these  felons  once  in  the 
week.  The  female  prisoners,  when  there  are  any,  are  employed 
in  knitting,  sewing,  and  spinning.  The  felons  are  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  garden  occasionally.  We  found  the  whole  prison  in  a 
state  of  neatness  and  order.  Conspicuously  good  effects  are  pro« 
duced  In  this  jail  by  the  benevolence  of  the  jailer  and  his  wife, 
John  and  Elizabeth  Blake.  The  prisoners  are  ruled  by  the  law  of 
kindness ;  chains  are  therefore  unnecessary  for  them.  They  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  subdued  and  softened  by  the  gentleness  with 
which  they  were  treated. 

BERWICK  BOROUGH  JAIL.* 

Nothing  can  be  much  more  defective  than  this  small  prison.  It 
CQitiBists  of  two  large  boarded  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
Conrt-house;  one  for>debtors,  the  other  for  criminals — a  simple 
wooden  door  between  them. 

Connected  with  these  day^-rooms  is  a  small  range  ctf  sleepio^^ 
cells.    The  whole  prison  is  so  esxceedingly  insecure,  tW  the  cri- 

»  Visited  eighth  month  25tb.     *  Visited  eighth  month  26th. 
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minals  cannot  be  permitted  to  make  use.  of  their  dqr-roopi  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  jailer.  Thus  they  are  ahnost  coostantly  con-, 
fined  ii^  their  comfortiess  sleeping-cells.  Nor  is  this  provisiqii 
deemed  sufficient :  when  their  cases  are  bad^  they  are  chain^  to 
the  wall.  The  injustice  and  barbarity  of  such  a  mode  of  confiiMH 
ment  are  too  conspicuous  to  require  a  comment.  Neithe/  criminals 
lior  debtors  have  any  airing>ground.  The  prispn  allowance  is  jsi^- 
pence  per  day.  No  clothing  is  allowed^  nor  is  there  any  provision 
for  medical  attendance  or  religious  instruction.  The  last  of  these 
defects  is  probably  remedied  ere  now^  by  the  voluntary  kindness 
of  a  clergy mauy  the  vicar  of  the  town^  who  informed  us  of  his  reso* 
lution  to  visit  the  prisoners  weekly,  without  any  remuneration :— ' 
such  an  example  is  well  worthy  of  being  followed. 

DUNBAR  JAIL.' 

You  ascend  up  a  narrow  dirty  staircase  into  two  small  rooms, 
of  which  this  little  borough  jail  consists.  These  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  for  debtors,  the  other  for  criminals  of  all  descriptions,  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  extreme  filth,  and  are  severally  furnished  with  a 
little  straw,  and  a  tub  for  every  dirty  purpose.  There  is  no  court 
tior  airing-ground  in  the  prison,  nor  any  other  accommodatbn  what- 
ever.    Happily  there  was  no  one  confined  here. 

HADDINGTON  COUNTY  JAIL.* 

Very  dilBferent  was  the  case  with,  this  jail :  for  in  conseiqiience 
chiefly  of  a  riot,  which  had  taken  place  in  the.  neighbourhood,  we 
found  it  crowded  with  prisoners;  and. seldom  indeed  have  We  seen 
any  poor  creatures  so  ^yretchedly  circumstanced.  That  part  of  the 
prison  which  is  allotted, to  criminals  and  vagrants  consists  of  foitit 
cells  on  the  ground  floor,  measuring  respectively  thirteen  feet  by 
eight,  and  one  on  the  second  story,  measuring  eleven  feet  by  seven. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  entirely  .miserajble  than 
these  cells.  Very  dark—-«xcessive^  dirty — clay  floors— ruo  fire-: 
l^aces— straw  in  one  corner  for  a  bed,  with  perhaps  a  single  rug—? 
a  tub  in  each  of  them,  the  receptacle,  of  all  filth.  In.  one  of  tlie 
cells  we  observed  three  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  riot ;  in 
another,  a  woman  (the  wife  of  one  of  them)  and  two  bots ;  in  a 
third,  two  more  men  and  a  woman  (the  wife  of  one  of  them). 

'  Visited  eighth  month  2Sth.     *  Visited  the  same  day. 
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We  uticterstood  thM  ihi^  of  theM  women  was  «  prteoii^j  tfie  other 
a  tiiitbf ;  but  hate  nAce  been  iaformed  bj  the  jailer  that  they  were 
both  viaitota. 

None  of  the  priioneft  were  kooed^  except  one  fiian  whb  had 
attempted  to  breek  pfison.  «Tfata  onfottanete  person  was  fastened 
to  a  long  iron  bar.  Hib  lags,  being  passed  through  rings  attached 
to  |be  bar^  were  kept  about  two  feet  asunder^  whidi  distance 
might  be  increased  to  ikrte  feet  and  a  kalftx  the  pleasure  of  the 
jailer.  Hiis  cruel  and  shameful  mode  of  confinement^  which  pre- 
fWttA  tbe  man  fr6m  undressing,  or  from  resting  with  anjp  comfort 
to  himself  during  the  night,  and  which,  by  the  constant  separation 
of  the  legs,  amounted  to  positive  torture,  had  been  continued  for 
several  days.  We  earnestly  intreeted  for  bis  deliverance,  but  ap- 
parently without  effect. 

Another  scene  of  still  greater  barbarity  was  in  reserve  for  us. 
In  the  fourth  cell — a  cell  as  miserable  as  the  rest — was  a  young 
man  in  a  state  of  lunacy.  No  one  knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he 
came;  but  having  had  the  misfortune  to  frequent  the  premised  of 
some  gentleman  m  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  injure  his  garden 
^eats,  und  being  considered  mischievous^  he  \ras  consigned  t6  thi^ 
abominable  dungeon,  ^here  he  bkd  been^  ki  the  date  ti  OUf  viftit/ 
in  unvaried  solitary  confinement^  for  eighteen  months.  W.  Hdrne^ 
£sq.  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  has  kindly  en^^ged  td  emeliOMte, 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  situation  of  this  mo^t  i^it^ed  in- 
dividual. It  is  most  obvious  that  his  present  place  of  confinement 
is  in  every  respect  improper.' 

No  clothing  id  allowed  in  tbi^  prison  ;  no  medical  man  attends 
it;  no  chaplain  visits  it.  Its  miserable  inmates  never  leave  their 
"l^lisi  for  there  is  m^  ehange  of  rooms  and  no  aiHng-grennd ;  tor 
can  they  be  under  any  obt's  eonetant  and  immediate  carei  for  tte 
jidler  IHes  ewAy  from  the  prison^  They  ean^  however,  keep  ttj^  M 
dmdst  mieheeked  communietttion  with  the  people  of  the  town^  ee 
the  amell  gtnted  ivindows  df  tb<dr  trtls  ell  of  them  look  upM  ike 

*  My  r^adM  will  peruke  i^ith  leitl  pl^ftiui'e  the  faltowitig  ektraet  of 
a  letter  whleh  I  hate  received  ft«)m  a  gefltletnAn  who  visited  Hadding^ 
ten  jail  since  this  account  ivas  wiitten.  '' Tht>  poor  lunatic^  #fcei6 
case  m  much  «xdt«d  year  eomnilseratlon^  Is  still  in  the  jaih  Tii^§itf||^ 
the  eatertiensi  howftv«r^  of  W.  Home4  Ssq;  the  ahedft;,  consiHemMe  at^ 
tantion  has  been  paid  to  him  iinCe  yoar  vi&tt.  He  is  now  lodgipd  itt  a 
better  apaitnem  up  stairs,  i*  wall  fed  and  alotkeri^  and  appears  ekaa 
and  domlbrtable.  He  is  akij  regvlarljr  attended  by  a  asedical  mani  asd 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  remove  him  to  a  proper  asylum."  My  corre- 
spondent addsyibat  the  cells  trhich  Wafcimdao  ttlhy  ate  neW  ih  a  state 
of  cleanliness. 
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fltiMte.  We  observed  a  tad  od  the  outade  of  the  prisotty  seated  oa  - 
a  ledge  of  the  wall^  to  close  conveiaaUoii  widi  the  daree  men  who 
Jiad  been  copsniitled  for  rioting.  The  priMmert  vvete  at  this  time 
•atloired  nothing  but  water  and  four  pennyworth  of  Inread  darlj.  1 
baae  since  learned  from  the  jailer  tba%Sbia.  was  a  short  aHowance 
by  'Way  of  punishment  for  refractory  coadiict,  and  that  they  usu- 
ally have  eightpence  a  day.  Those  who  were  in  the  jail  when  we 
vittted  it  appeared  in  a  remarkably  careless  and  insensible  state 
ik  mind,  lliis  we  couM  npt  but  attribute  pi^rtly  to  the  hard- 
ships and  neglect  which  they  here  experience. 

X  have  yet  to  describe  the  most  objectionable  point  of  this  ter- 
rible prison^  namely,  it»  accommodations  for  those  debtors  who  are 
not  kurgeaes.  There  were  at  this  time  three  men  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  prison :  shordy  before  there  had  been  five  :  and  at 
one  time,  seven.  These  unhappy  persons,  innocent  as  they  are  of 
any  punishable  offence, — be  they  many  or  be  they  few,  be  they 
healthy  or  be  they  sick, — are  confined  day  and  night,  without  any 
change  or  intermission  whatsoever,  in  a  closet  containing  one  small 
bed,  and  measuring;  not  quite  nine  feet  square. 

As  we  passed  £rough  Haddingtonshire,  we  were  struck  -si^ith 
tbe  richness  and  fertility  of  the  country,  and  with  the  uncommon 
abundance  of  the  crops  which  it  produces.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  Scotland.  Surely,  then,  we  may  in- 
dulge the  pleasing  expectation,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  county, 
and  especially  its  very  liberal  magistrates^  will  no  longer  suffer  it  to 
continue  without  such  a  prison  as  will  tend  to  the  reformation  of 
t>ffenders;  such  a  one,  at  any  rate,  as  will  not,  like  their  present- 
jail,  violate  the  common  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 

'.V 

INGHORN,  FiFESHIRK* 

In  this  little  borough  there  is  a  small  prison,  now  disused,  and 
in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation.  We  were  informed  by  the  peo- 
ple,— ^who  wondering  at  our  strange  curioatty  crowded  after  us  into 
the  building,— that  in  one  of  the  wretched  rooms  up-stairs,  had 
been  confined  for  six  years,  in  miserable  solitude,  a  young  laird, 
who  was  in  a  state  of  lunacy ;  and  who  at  length  'terminated  his 
sufferings  by  swallowing  melted  lead.  The  death  of  this  afflicted 
young  man  is  said  to  have  happened  about  twenty  years  ago/  t 
introduce  this  story  (for  the  truth  of  which,  though  I  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  I  cannot  vouch),  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  die  public  to  the  cruel  practice,  still  prevalent 
in  Scotland,  of  confining  deranged  persons  in  prisons.    There,  in 

■  Visited  eighth  aamitlL  27t]i» 
VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXIX.  Q 
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their  solitary  cells,  they  prolong  a  miseriible  existence ;  -ererj  cnv 
cumstance  surrounding  tnem  being  calculated. not  to  comfort  aud 
to  cure,  but  on  the  contrary  to  enhance  their  distress,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  recovery.  This  lamentable  evil  cannot  be  otherwise^  re- 
medied, than  by  the  erection  of  proper  places  for  the  recepcioa  of 
lunatics.-,  Of  these  asylums  there  are  at  present  init  very  few  in 
Scotland. 

KIRKALDY  JAIL  FOR  A  DISTRICT  OF  FIFESHIRE.' 

In  this  little  jail  there  is  a  good  room  for  debtors,  and  a  small 
apartment  up-stairs  for  criminals.  In  the  latter  we  found  a  woman 
and  her  son  confined  together.  These  prisoners  were  allowed  six- 
pence per  day,  but  no  clothing,  nor  any  bedding  but  straw.  There 
is  in  this  prison  no  privy  and  no  airing-groun^  There  is  also  n6 
provision  for  religious  worship  or  instruction. 

CUPAR  IN  FIFE.^COUNTY  JAIL.^ 

This  jail  is  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  is  quite  new. 
The  debtors  have  comfortable  apartments,  and  a  yard  in  which 
they  walk.  The  criminals  have  no  airing-ground; — a  defect 
which  appears  to  admit  of  no  apology  in  a  prison  so  lately  erected. 
The  cells  for  crimiuals,  which  are  apparently  intended  for  solitary 
confinement,  receive  both  light  and  air  through  a  grating  in  the 
door.  The  prison  allowance  is  sixpence  per  day.  Good  bedding 
is  also  allowed ;  that  is,  a  straw  mattress,  two  blankets,  and  a  rug. 
No  chains  are  used  bere.  No  chaplain  visits  the  prison.'  The 
only  offeiiider  against  the  law  whom  we  observed  in  this  prison, 
was  a  poor  girl  who  had  stolen  a  few  potatoes  out  of  a  field.  Where 
are  we  to  fi^d  a  parallel  to  this  paucity  of  criminals  in  any  county 
jail  of  England  or  Irehmd  i  ' 

DUNDEE  JAIL.' 

This  prison,  small  in  itself,  forms  a  part  of  a  large  building,  the 
Town  Hall.  It  contains  sufficieiftly  commodious  apartments  fof 
debtors,  and  two  small  rooms  for  criminals;  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women.    There  is  bejBides  a  small  subterraneous  dungeon 

■  Visited  eighth  month  27th.   .*  Visited  the  same  day. 
^  Visited  eighth  month  28th,  in  company  Vrith  one  of  the  msgistrotcs 
of  the  borough. 
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perfectly  dtrk^  in  which  refractory  pco'son^  are  sometimes  placed 
for  a  few  hours,  and  which  we  hope  will  now  be  entirely  disused. 

In  the  room  for  male  criminals  we  were  sorry  to  observe  an  iron 
bar  fitted  up  with  rings  and  fixed  in  the  floor. 

There  is  no  airing-ground  in  this  prison.  No  chaplain  visits  it. 
The  jailer  lives  away  from  it.      . 

Although  this  jail  is  not  only  for  the  town  of  Dundee,  (which  is^ 
said  to  contain  thirty-£ive  thousand  inhabitants,)  but  also  for  a 
considerable  district  of  the  coun^  of  Forfar,  we  found  not  a  sin- 
gle criminal  in  it;  and  the  magistrate,  who  was  so  obliging  as. to. 
accompany  us,  stated  that  there  had  not  been  a  criminal  in  it  ybr 
seven  months. 

The  small  extent  qf'^crime  which'  this  highly  interesting  fact 
evinces^  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  universal  religious  educa« 
tion  of  th^  lower  orders,  and  to  the  general  dissemination  amongst 
Iheni  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  .  >. .   .      »?         / 

What  an  encouragement  itiay  be  derived  firom  such  an  example,' 
for  those  labors'  of  Christian  charity,  which  are  now  directed 
throughout  the  British  empire,  and  in  so  many  other  coutitries  also, 
to  these  unspeakably  important  objects !       ^  .     ! 

ABERBROTHICK  OR  ARBROATH  JAIL.- 

The  jail  at  Arbroath  is  also  for  a  district  of  Forfarshire.  '  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1780.  There  are  in  it  several  not  uncomfor- 
table rooms  for  debtors ;  but  again^  no  airing-ground.  *.  We  saw 
three  debtors  here,  all  of  them  in  small  rooms  by  themselves, 
which  they  preferred  to  being  together.  The  only  place  for  the' 
confinement  of  criminals  is  a  cell  measuring  nine  feet  by  nine.' 
Even  this  space  seems  scarcely  required,  for  there  wasno  criminal 
in  the  prison.       *    '  ^  •:  .     <  / 

MONTROSE  JAIL* 

It  consists  of  two  miserable  rodms  up^stairs,  one  for  debtors, 
the  other  for  criminals;  and  a  black  hole  on  the  ground  floor. 
Sixpence  per  day  is  the  jail  allowance,  without  fire,  bedding,  or 
clofliing.  No  yard  to  walk  in;  no  chaplain.  There  was  but  one' 
individual  in '  this  prison,  an  unhappy  deserter,  who$e  comfortless' 
condition  of  total  solitude  could  not  but  excite  our  dompassion : 
he  appeared  greatly  distressed. 

>  Visited  eighth  month  2Bth. 
'*  Visited  eighth  month  S8tb,  in  company  with  the  Provost  Barclsiy. 
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StONEHAVEN,  THE  CO0NTY  JAIL  FOR  KINCAR- 
DINESHIRE.« 

THE   ONLT   FSI80N   IIT  tHS  COUNTY. 

This  is  a  small  building,  containing  a  tolerably  comfortable 
apartment  for  debtors,  and  a  ball  in  vhich  they  may  take  exercise. 
On  one  side  of  this  hall  are  tsro  miserable,,  dark,  dirty  cells,  with- 
out fire-places,  for  the  reception  of  criminals.  One  of  these  cells 
had  at  this  time  an  inhabitant — a  man  who  had  purloined  fen  shil- 
lings.  We  were  not  surprised  to  obsenre  the  poor  creature  look- 
ing ill  and  ghastly. 

ABERDEEN  COUNTY  JAIL.* 

The  defects  of  this  JMl  have  often  been  obserred ;  and  NeiUt 
went  so  far  as  to  ofier  the  magistrates  pecuniary  aamlance,  to 
encourage  the  binhBng  of  a  new  pirisoti*  BaiUie  Garden,  to  whom 
we  were  introduced,  and  who  received  us-witfa  much  civility,  io« 
formed  us  that  a  sum  of  monqr  had  already  been  raised  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  the  new  buildiiig  would  probaUy  be  commeoced 
at  an  early  period.  In  the  mean  time  the  present  jail  b  a  aceoe  of 
unusual  misery. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  square  tower,  forming  a  mass  of  rude  ma- 
sonry, tbe  waJIs  of  great  ^ckness,  and  die  interior  so  contrived  as 
to  exclude  aU  convenience  and  comfort  from  its  inmates.  You 
ascend  up  a  narrow  winding  stone  staircase,  ^ith  which  most  of 
the  ceUs,  where  the  prisoners  are  in  custody,  ace  immediately 
connected.  In  these  cells  tbey  pass  their  whole  time,  there  being 
no  airin^'groimd  in  the  prison,  and  no  separate  accommodaiions 
for  sleeptng. 

We  were  first  introduced  to  a  $msli  room,  about  fifteen  feet 
long  by  eight  in  breadth,  set  apart  for  female  criminals*  There 
were  four  women  ia  it,  a  man,  (the  husbiand  of  one  of  them,)  and 
a  child.  The  room  was  most  offensively  close  and  very  dirty : 
there  were  two  beds  in  it;  in  one  lay  tbe  man,  in  the  other. an 
elderiy  woman,  botb  ift;  the  child  also  looked  very  sickly.  We 
thought  we  perceived  symptoms  in  these  invalids  of  jail  fever;  and 
indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  so  many  persons  should  continue 
night  and  day  togedier  in  so  very  close  an  apartment,  without  the 
production  of  fever  and  infection.  The  impropriety  of  the  man's 
being  thus  confined  in  company  with  the  women  needs  no  remark. 

There  are  three  more  cells  for  criminak.    In  the  first  were  two 

>  Visited  eighth  month  29th. 

»  Visited  ei^th  month  !^^,  in  company  with  Alexander  Craikdiank 
of  Edinburgh. 
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1116D  wbo  hfA  been  setttenced  t6  transpcNrtation ;  in  the  second, 
three  odieri.  Both  th^se  cells  are  smaU,  close,  cold^  «nd  very 
dirty;  fitted  up  widi  the  usual  accommodation  of  tubs,  but  without 
£re-places.  X  am  informed,  however,  that  a  stove  is  placed  in 
each  of  them  during  the  winter  months.  Some  of  the  men  ap« 
]>eared  sickly,  and  most  of  them  hardened  and  indifferent  to  their 
.  situadon:  one  of  diem  (a  desperate  offender)  was  fastened  by  the 
Ic^s  to  Hn  iron  bar,  like  the  poor  wretch  whom  we  saw  at  Had- 
dington. The  third  cell  is,  we  hope,  but  seldom  used;  it  is  a 
blaclc  hole  perfectly  dark,  and  without  any  ventilation  but  through 
a  small  opisning  in  the  wall.  In  this  jail  the  tried  prisoners  ar^ 
not  separated  from  the  untried.  Their  food  appeared  to  us  insuf* 
ficieot,  for  they  are  allowed  only  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread 
with  a  pennyworth  of  milk  per  day ;  also  a  little  clothing  on  parti* 
oular  occasions.  Their  beddins  is  a  straw  mattress,  iind  two 
l^mkels  on  each  bed.  A  chaplain  attends  the  prison  three  times 
in  the  week» 

The  accommodattons  for  debtcMrs  are  mi^rably  insuflScient. 
They  consist  of  two  veiy  small  rooms  on  the  same  flpor-^a  landing- 
{dace  connecting  them,^^and  a  little  sleeping*room  immed^itely 
sibove  them«  The  debtors  who  are  confined  in  this  contracted 
I^aco  are  of  course  oonstantly  varying  in  number ;  but  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  there  were  twelve  of  them  here  when  we  visited 
them.  They  appeared  craWkd  togeth€r;  and  crowded  together 
Aey  continue,  day  and  night,  without  change. 

To  crown  all  its  other  defects,  thu  prison  is  so  insecure,  that 
four  of  the  crimimds,  abeady  described,  have  since  made  their 
fiBcme  from  it.  ^ 

C4in  any  one  doubt  its  being  necessary  that  a  new  jail  should 
be  built  at  Abeideen  I 

We  proceeded  from  the  jail  to 

THE  BRIDEWELL. 

The  Bridewell  for  th^  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen  is  a  house 
of  labor^  to  which  are  sent  criminals  of  various  descriptions,  who 
have  beoi  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

It  is  quite  nevr  and  of  considerable  extent,  built,  like  other 
booses  at  Aberdeen,  of  excellent  granite,  and  well  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  several  stories  of  this  building  consist 
remecttvely  of  a  long  gallery,  with  small  but  commodious  and  airy 
em  oa  each  side.  Every  gallery  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the 
central  f feone  stvrcase,  the  men  prisoners  being  confined  on  one 
mde  of  the  bouse,  the  women  on  the  other.  The  cells  on  one  side 
of  the  galleries  are  for  sleeping,  Ibose  on  die  other  for  working. 
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Every  prisoner  oecupies  a  sleeping  and  a  working  cell^  the  Bride* 
iVelt  being  intended  only  for  solitary  confinement.  The  workingr 
cells  afe  comfortably  warmed  by  steam.  There  is  a  Bible  placed 
in  every  sleeping-cell — a  provision  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
every  prison.  The  bedding  is  excellent — ^a  straw  mattress,  two 
sheets,  two  blankets^  a  rug  and  a  pillow,  for  each  person.  Of 
these  articles,  the  sheets  and  the  pillow  might  perhaps  be  spared 
with  advantage.  We  observed  in  this  Bridewell  a  good  chapel, 
in  which  they  assemble  for  divine  worship  once  every  week.  In 
the  highest  story  there  is  also  a  commodious  infirmary,  used  chiefly 
IBS  a  nursery  for  the  children  of  the  female  prisoners.  The  pri- 
soners are  properly  clothed  and  well  fed.  They  have  porridge  for 
breakfast,  bread  and  milk  for  supper,  and  soup  containing  oatmeal 
and  garden-stuff  for  dinner,  excippt  on  one  day  in  the  week,  when 
they  are  allowed  broth  with  beef  in  it.  In  case  of  unruly  conduct 
in  tihe  prison,  they  are  punished  by  .being  placed  for  a  certain  nom- 
ber  of  hours  in  a  perfectly  dark  cell.  The  men  are  employed  in 
weaving;  the  women  in  weaving,  spiiining,  and  picking  oakiim. 
They  work  under  the  superintendance  of  one  inspector,  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  over  all,  and  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  weav- 
ing, those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  The  earnings  of  the  prisoners 
are  first  applied  to  their  own  maintenance  in  the  prison,  and  are 
the  means  of  reducing  the  annual  expense  of  the  establishment  to 
a  comparatively  trifling  sum.  If  any  prisoner  earns  more  than  bis 
maintenance,  he  has  credit  for  the  surplus  in  account :  half  of  it  is 
given  to  him  when  he  leaves  the  prison,  and  half  on  the  recapt  of 
a  certificate  of  good  conduct  six  months  afterwards. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  a  walled  garden  at 
certain  tinjes  of  the  day. 

This  Bridewell  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  pri- 
soners :  there  were  forty  in  it  at  this  time.  The  governor^  James 
Watson,  a  very  intelligent  man,  has  known  many  instances  of  re- 
formation produced  amongst  bis  prisoners.  He  has  known  them 
to  acquire  in  the  Bridewell  not  only  the  art  of  weaving,  but  the 
habits  of  industry ;  and  this  has  led  to  a  respectable  settlement  in 
life  after  they  have  left  the  prison.  Scarcely  any  thing  indeed 
seenis  wanted  to  render  this  institution  a  school  of  reform,  but 
more  religious  instruction — more  of  that  kind  care,  which  a  few 
benevolent  and  religious  persons,  if  permitted  to  visit  them  daily, 
might  easily  extend  over  these  prisoners  individually. 

The  Jail  being  quite  full,  several  persons  who  had  not  been  tried 
were  confined,  at  this  time,  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Bride^ 
well.  It  grieved  us  to  observe  bow  very  different  was  their  situa- 
tion from  that  of  the  other  prisoners  ;  for  their  allowance  was  oidy 
fourpence  per  day,  and  they  were  totally  without  employment. 
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It  appears  not  a  little,  surprising  diat  the  magistrates  of  this 
town. and  cpunty,  whose  attention  has  been  so  laudably  and  so 
successfully  direicted  to  the  erection  and  management  of  their 
Bridewell^  should  so  long  have  continued  satisfied  with  their  Jail. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  those  who  are  sentenced  to  a 
limited  period  of  confinement  are  the  only  class  of  prisoners  with 
whom  it  is  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  employment. 
The  system  is  of  equal  importance  to  those^  who  have  yet  to  take 
their  trial,  and  to  those,  who  after  trial  are  kept  in  prison  until  the 
opportunity  arrives  for  their  being  sent  to  the  hulks  or  transported. 
Prisoners  under  these  or  any  other  circumstances  will  for  the  most 
part  be  willing  to  labor,  if  permitted  to  receive  a  fair  proportion  of 
their  own  earnings.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  new  jail 
about  to  be  erected  at  Aberdeen  may  be  so  built  as  to  afford  every 
facility  for  this  essential  object. 

^  Another  circumstance  with  which  the  visitor  of  prisons  at  Aber- 
deen is  much  impressed,  is  the  large  number  of  criminals  as.com* 
pared  with  that  in  the  prisons  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 

In  all  the  jails  of  Forfarshire  we  found  not  one  offender  against 
the  laws,  except  a  solitary  deserter;  whereas  in  the  prisons  of 
^berdeen  there  were  upwards  of  sixty  criminals.  It  appeared  on 
inauiry,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  offenders  (I  allude  princi- 
pally to  those  in  the  Bridewell)  belonged  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen ; 
.and  I  believe  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  chiefly  by  some  large 
cotton  factories,  in  which  upwards  of  five  thousand  persons  of 
both  sexes  work  together  in  large  companies.     The  manufacturing 

eK>r  at  Dundee  work  separately,  each  in  his  own  cottage ;  and  at 
undee  there  are  no  criminals.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  prispners 
in  the  Aberdeen  Bridewell  are  committed  mostly  for  petty  of- 
ieiices ;  but  how  easy  is  the  progress  from  such  offences  to  crimes 
of  a  serious  nature  I 

BRECHIN  JAIL.' 

.  In  this  Utde  prison,  whicb  is  for  a  district  of  the  county  of  For- 
far, we  found  no  prisoner  of  any  description.  It  contains  a  tolera- 
bly decent  apartment  for  debtors,  and  two  wretched,  dirty  cells 
for  criminals.  One  of  these  cells  is  very  damp,  and  almost  entirely 
dark :  the  other  communicates  through  an  open  grating  with  die 
street ;  thus  affording  an  easy  opportunity  of  conversation  between 
.the  prisoners,  when  there  are  any,  and  the  people  of  the  town. 
There  is  no  court  or  yard  here.  The  prison  allowance  is  sixpence 
,per  day. 

.'  Visited  ninth  month  3d. 
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FORFAR  COUNTY  JAIL.» 

This  jail  has  the  usual  defects  of  Scotch  prbons — ^there  bong  no 
amiig.ground  in  it  either  for  debtors  or  cnm\n$iB,  and  no  ceib 
appro|>nated  to  sleeping.  The  apartment  for  debtors  measures 
about  twenty-one  feet  by  twelve*  There  were  at  this  time  £ve 
persons  confined  in  this  room,  without  any  possibility  of  change  or 
relief*  The  cells  for  criminals  are  not  so  miserable  as  many  that 
we  have  se^n  in  Scotland.  There  are  two  in  the  upper  story,  for 
male,  and  two  on  the  ground  floor  for  female  prisoners.  The 
latter,  like  the  cell  at  Brechin^  communicate  with  the  street ;  and 
we  were  sony  to  observe  io  the  former,  chains  affixed  to  the  bed- 
steads. The  bedding  is  comfortable ;  the  jail  allowance  sixpence 
per  day.  There  were  at  this  time  no  criminals  in  the  prison.  We 
were  informed  by  the  jailer,  wbo  had  been  very  long  in  office,  &at 
no  prisoner  has  been  executed  from  the  coimty  of  Forlar  for 
twenty  years. 

PERTH  COUNTY  JAIL.* 

This  is  a  new  prison,  of  considerable  extent  and  built  of  stone  ^ 
its  cost  said  to  be  only  ten  thousand  pounds.*— On  your  en^  you 
are  introduced  to  a  small  yard  which  leads  to  the  govenor's  house. 
On'  one  side  of  this  yard  is  a  guard-house  and  examination-room ; 
on  the  other,  five  lock*up  cells  for  the  confinement  of  offendets 
before  committal.  Persons  may  be  consigned  to  these  cells  during 
the  night,  without  any  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the  prison.  You 
go  through  the  governor's  house  into  the  main  prison.  On  the 
left  are  the  buildings  for  men  and  women  criminals  ;  on  the  right,^ 
those  for  private  and  king's  debtors;  and  connected  with  the 
buildings  are  four  court-yards,  one  for  each  of  these  classes  of  pri- 
soners. From  the  governor's  house  there  is  inspection  over  the 
yards,  but  not  into  the  day-rooms. . 

The  accommodations  of  this  new  prison  are  lamentably  inade- 
quate. In  the  building  allotted  to  male  criminals  there  are  only 
ten  sleeping-cells,  and  one  day*room.  The  sleeping->GelIs  are  airy, 
but  the  day-room  is  very  small,  measuring  only  fourteen  feet  eight 
inches  by  eleven  feet  diree.  There  can  of  course  be  no  classifica* 
tidn.  The  tried  and  the  UBtried  prisoner,  the  misdemeanant  and 
the  felon,  the  juvenile  offender  and  the  veteran  criminal,  are  con* 
signed,  in  this  contracted  day^room,  to  the  closest  association. 
At  this  time  there  were  eleven  men  in  the  room.  Amongst  them 
we  observed  two  young  persons  committed  for  some  very  trifling 

I  Visited  ninth  month  3d.  «  Visited  ninth  month  4th. 
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offence  against  the  revenue  laws,  and  one  of  maturer  years  charged 
^viA  a  most  atrocious  murder.  When  it  is  considered  that  these 
|>er8ons  were  passing  their  listless  hours  in  total  idleness,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  more  effectual  contrivance  could  scarcely  h4 
invented  for  multiplying  the  number^  and  advancing  the  h^nous-r 
Hess  of  crimes. 

On  the  women's  mde  are  four  small  rooms,  measuring  severally 
about  twelve  feet  square,*-^  fire*pkce,  and  a  good  bed  tos  two 
persons  in  each  of  them.  Here  «Iso  diere  was  a  total  absence  of 
classification ;  there  being  seven  women  together,  some  of  them 
petty  offenders,  and  one  charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  mur-^ 
der  to  which  1  have  already  alluded.  With  these  women  there 
were  three  children,  one  of  whom  was  iU  with  the  small  pox :  the 
other  children  were  secure  from  the  complaint;  but  that  might 
probably  not  be  jthe  case  with  all  the  women.  As  there  is  a  com** 
modious  infirmary  in  the  prison,  the  child  ought  clearly  to  have 
been  placed  in  it. 

The  prisoners  in  this  jail  are  allowed  two  pounds  of  good  bread 
cfaily ;  also  a  little  clothing  occasionally,  but  no  firing.  They  are 
obliged  to  wash  themselves  every  morning.  None  of  them  are 
ironed. 

No  complaint  could  be  made  respecting  *  the  apartments  for 
debtors,  except  that  they  were  very  dirty.  Some  of  the  debtors 
w^re  working  at  their  respective  trades.  There  is  an  airy  court* 
yard  connected  with  these  apartments ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  use 
is  allowed  to  be  made  of  it.  The  debtors  are  confined  entirely  to 
the  interior  of  the  prison.  They  can  have  no  liberty  to  walk  ia 
their  yard,  until  special  leave  be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Sessions  | 
and  this  leave  has  hitherto  been  withheld,  because  the  yard  is  not  so 
evidently  secure  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  escape.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  law  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  strict  with  regard  to 
die  confinement  of  debtors ;  but  in  this  case,  a  little  further  ex^ 
pense— -die  addition  of  a  few  spikes,  for  instance«*-wottld  at  once 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  imposing  so  cruel  a  restriction.  It 
is  singular  that  there  should  be  in  this  prison,  an  excellent  infir** 
mary,  in  which  the  sick  are  not  placed,  and  an  excellent  airing** 
ground,  in  which  no  one  may  take  exercise. 

We  observed  several  king's  debtors,  who  have  no  jail  allowance 
whatever.  This  must  often  be  the  occasion  of  extreme  distress, 
and  not  very  improbably  of  absolute  starvation. 

There  is  in  this  jail,  which  often  contains  a  large  number  of  pri- 
soners, no  place  of  worship,  and  no  provision  whatever  for  re- 
ligious care  over  its  himates.  How  disgraceful  is  such  an  amission 
in  a  Christian  country !  and  how  extraordinary  in  Scotland,  where 
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ihe  cbmtnimication  of  religious  knowledge  is^  for  tiie  most  part^ 
an  object  of  so  great  attention ! 

The  Old  Ja  I L  at  Perth,  which  we  inspected  on  the  same  dajj  iar 
built  over  a  gateway  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Although  tbia 
dark  and  wretched  building  had  been  for  some  time  disused  as  a 
prison,  it  was  not  at  the  period  of  our  visit  without  its  unhappy 
inhabitants.  We  found  in  it  two  lunatics  in  a  most  melancholy 
condition;  both  of  them  in  solitary  confinement: — their: apart- 
ments were  dirty  and  gloomy  ;  and  a  small  dark  closet  connected 
with  each  of  the  rooms  was  fitted  up  with  a  bed  of  straw.  In 
these  dosetSy  which  are  far  more  like  the  dens  of  wild  animals 
than  the  habitations  of  mankind,  the  poor  men  were  lying  with 
very  little  clothing  upon  them.  They  appeared  in  a  state  of  fatuity, 
the  almost  ineviuible  consequence  of  the  treatment  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  No. one  resided  in  the  house  to  superintend  these 
afflicted  persons;  some  man  living  in  the  town  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  feed  them  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  'Diey  were  in 
fact  treated  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  beasts.  A  few  days  after 
our  visit,  one  of  these  poor  creatures  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
I.  suppose  it  to  be  in  conse(][uence  of  this  event,  that  the  other, 
though  not  recovered  from  his  malady,  again  walks  the  streets  of 
Per£  without  control.  It  is  mucli  to  be  regretted  that  no  medium 
could  be  found  between  so  cruel  an  incarceration,  and  total  want 
of  care.  / 

KINROSS  COUNTY  JAIL.' 

This  small  prison,  the  only  one  in  the  county,  is  very  similar  to 
several  others  which  I  have  already  described.  There  is  in  the 
upper  story  a  small  apartment  for  debtors,  in  which  we  observed  a 
man,  to  whom,  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  practice  usual  in  Scot- 
land, the  doors  of  the  prison  were  left  open.  He  continues  in  the 
jail  by  preference.  For  criminals  there  are  two  miserable  cells  on 
the  i  ground-floor.  One  of  them  admits  of  the  usual  communica- 
tion with  the  street :  the  other  is  a  dungeon  without  either  light  or 
air,  except  from-  a  grated  hole  in  the  door.  The  jail  allowance  is 
only  fourpence  per.day.  There  is  no  airing-ground.  Not  a  single 
criminal  in  the  prison. 

EDINBURGH  JAIL.* 

The  plan  of  this  new  add  extensive  building  is  very  similar  to 

-   '  Visited  ninth  month  4th. 

:    ^  Visited  ninth  month  5th,  in  company  with  the  Lord  Pix>vobt  Mac- 

^keazic  jsnil  other  gentlemen. 
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that  of  the  prison  in  Horsemonger  Lane,  London.  Tlie  ground- 
iloor  18  divided  into  seven  compartments,  each  containing  a  good 
da^-room  and  a  court-yard,  the  court-yards  meeting  in  a  point,  at 
^vhicb  is  placed  an  octagonal  watch-house.  Above  the  watch-house, 
on.  a  steep  hill  impending  over  the  prison^  is  the  governor's  house, 
from  which  there  is  a  complete  inspection  over  the  several  yards, 
but  not  into  the  day-rooms.  Of  the  seven  compartments  to  which 
I  have  .alluded,  one  is  attached  to  the  infirmary,  ooe  is  for  debtors, 
.one  for  women  criminals,  one  for  untried  men,  and  three  for  male 
convicts.  In  the  upper  stories  of  the  building  are  the  night  cells 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  long  galleries.  These  cells  are  airy^  and 
the  bedding  sufficiently  plentiful.  Some  of.  them  are  allotted  to 
prisoners  under  sentence  of  death,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  a  long  ir.6n  bar  fixed  in  the  wall,  to  which  these  unhappy 
persons  are  fastened  by  chains.  The  jailer  considers  this  provi- 
sion necessary  to  his  own  safety :  the  experience,  however,  of  almost 
all  other  prisons  is  sufficient  to  prove  him  mistaken;  and  so  cruel 
a  mode  of  confinement  appears  to  be  particularly  objectionable  in 
•  Scotland,  because  in  that  country  six  w6eks  elapse,  iii  capital  cases, 
.between  condemnation  and  execution.  On  being  introduced  to  the 
kitchen,  which  is  much  too.  4tafiall  for  its  purpose,  we  tasted  th^ 
food  prepared  for  the  prisoners,  and  found  it  excellent.  They 
have  porridge  and  half  a  pint  of  beer  in  the  morning,  porridge 
again  in  the  evening,  and  for  dinner  broth  composed  of  barley, 
.other  vegetables,  and  ox-head.  Besides  their  food,  they  have  three- 
: pence  per  day  in  money,  and  are  allowed  firing;  also  shirts,  stock- 
ings and  shoes,  but  no  other  articles  of  clothing,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency.  The  prisoners  in  this  jail  are  not  ironed,  except  in 
case,  of  refractory  conduct,  and  when  .under  sentence  of.  death. 
The  infirmary  is  commodious,  and  is  regularly  attended  by  the 
surgeon :  there  is  also  a  small  room  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
infectious  cases. 

;  A.Bible  is  placed  in  every  sleeping-cell;  the  clergyman  attends 
twic«  a  week  to  officiate  in  the  cbapel,  and  care  is  taken  that  those 
who  are  ignonmt  of  reading  should  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
instructed.  Much  pains  are  taken  in  this  prison  to  ensure  cleanl^ 
ness.  The  prisoners  wash  themselves  every  morning,  and,  Hftve  a 
chaise  of  shirt  weekly;  their  blankets  are  cleaned  monthly.  .  The 
; whole  prison  is.  white-washed  once  every  y^ar:  it  appeared  to  us 
inAll  its  parts  exceedingly  clean  and  n^at^ 

i  The  divisions  of  the  building  on  the  ground-floor .  afford  very 
conaiderable  opji^ortunity. for  classification,'  which  howeyer  doeanot 
•  apflear  to  be  carried  to  so  great  an  ^xtao^t.as  is  desirable.    . 

The.  juvenile  offenders,  of  whom  we  were  much  concerned  to 
observe  a  large^umber^  were  not  separated  from  those  .of  matiMPer 
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years  and  more  confirmed  criminality.  Nd&er  inras  there  anj 
classification  attempted  mth  the  women,  who  were  aii  togedierdi^ 
and  night  f  for  in  consequence  of  their  night  ceQs  being  so  phced 
as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  conversation  with  the  men,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  sleeping  in  their  day>room«  This  was 
an  evil  of  no  small  magnitudci  and^  I  am  happy  to  understand,  is 
now  corrected. 

Much  as  there  is  in  this  large  prison  of  order  and  good  manage- 
ment; it  is  quite  deficient  in  one  great  point  of  vitd  importance. 
There  are  no  work-rooms  in  it,  and  no  provision  for  the  employe 
ment  of  the  prisoners.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  pass  their 
tedious  days  in  total  idleness;  and  as  they  are  necessarily  kept  in 
eompanks,  diere  is  no  criminal  in  the  jail,  who  has  not  the  fuUert 
opportunity  of  corruptii^  and  being  corrupted.  The  Lord  Pro- 
vost (who  was  so  obliging  as  to  show  us  the  prison)  and  ffther  ^n- 
tfemen  who  accompanied  us,  appeared  fully  sennble  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  evil;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  plans  will  ere 
long  be  devised,  by  which  in  part  at  least  it  may  be  remedied. 

From  the  Jail  we  passed  on  to  the  Bbidew£LL,  the  two  build- 
ings being  situated  close  together. — ^Th^  latter  we  saw  under  great 
disadvantage;  for,  in  consequence  of  its  being  under  refwir,  the  pri- 
soners were  shut  up  in  thmr  sleeping-cells,  instead  of  being  at  work 
as  is  usually  the  case.  The  plan  of  this  prison  is  very  celebrated, 
on  account  of  its  affording  an  opportunity  of  inspection  into  the 
several  apartments,  in  which  the  prisoners  work  and  pass  die  day. 
This  important  object  has  been  effected  by  die  prison's  being  built 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  watch  tower. 
The  prison  consists  of  four  stories,  besides  the  atdc  story,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  infirmary,  in  each  of  these  four  stories  there  are 
thirteen  working  cells,  open  in  front,  and  looking  inwards  towards 
the  tower.  In  that  tower  there  is^  on  the  second  story,  a  semicir- 
cular apartment  fitted  up  with  several  long  and  very  nairow  win- 
dows, fi^m  which  the  inspector,  without  beins  discerned  himself, 
lias  a  complete  view  of  what  is  passing  in  all  the  working«cells. 
This  arrangement  of  the  biulding  is  very  convenient  for  another 
purpose  ako;  for  on  the  outside  of  the  watch  tower,  in  the  court 
which  divides  it  from  the  working*cdIs,  and  facing  the  front  eeHs, 
is  the  pulpit,  from  which  the  minister  may  be  distinctly  seenimd 
lieafd  by  the  prisoners  whilst  they  contmue  in  dieir  respective  celb; 
and  thus  the  whole  forms  an  excellent  and  commodious  chapel. 

The  working-cells  are  surronnded  on  the  other  side  by  a  vaulted 
passage  running  along  the  whole  of  the  semicircular  range,  in  tlie 
several  stories  of  the  building.  This  passage  separates  tibem  from 
the  sleepmgt-celk,  the  vrindows  of  which  are  in  me  exterior  widl  of 
4ie  prison.    The  sleeping-cells  are  nky,  and  of  a  good  siae  for  — 
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jpenon;  the  working-celb  are  alsd  well  ftdepted  for  their  pirpim^, 
land  are  warmed  by  flaes.  This  in  a  house  of  labor:  most  of  the 
prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving  linens  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs. 
When  those  who  have  been  bred  to  handieraft  trades  are  in  custody^ 
Uiey  are  employed,  as  occasion  reqinres,  for  the  use  of  the  prison, 
in  carpenter's  or  painter's  work,  shoe^naking,  white- washing,  Sec. 
Some  of  the  more  trusty  females  are  occupied  in  cooking  and 
washing.  The  garden  also  is  cultivated  by  die  prisoners;  and  all 
die  bedding  and  clothing  used  in  the  prison  are  manufactured  with 
in  its  walls. 

The  produce  of  a  prisoner's  labor  is  applied  to  his  ovm  mme^ 
tenance.  If  there  be  any  surplus,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  it  is 
either  for  the  support  of  his  family  if  he  have  one,  or  else  it  is  given 
to  him  when  his  term  of  confinement  is  completed.  He  receives 
it  in  three  parts;  the  firdt  on  his  leaving  die  prison;' the  second  and 
third,  on  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  being  received,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  and  twelve  months  respectively*  The  prisoners  in 
this  Bridewell  are  well  clothed  and  fed:  their  bedding  also  is  excel* 
lent,  probably  somewhat  too  comfortable*^a  straw  mattress,  a 
sheet,  a  pillow,  and  two  double  blankets.  Care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  deanliness  of  their  persons,  for  they  are  all  bathed  onee  every 
week. 

This  Bridewell  is  regularly  visited  both  by  a  surgeon  and  a  chap* 
lain,  the  latter  of  whom  collects  the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship  once  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  and  om^e  on  ano* 
dier  day.  On  the  former  of  thes^  days  they  are  instructed-  and 
catcfchised,  and  wholesome  regulations  have  been  adopted  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  amongst  them  during  this  weekly  period  of 
leisure.  A  school-master  gives  attendance  for  two  hours  daily,  in 
order  to  instruct  such  of  the  prisoners  as  aire  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Admirable  as  are  many  of  the  regulations  of  this  Bridewell,  and 
vastly  superior  as  it  is  to  those  more  miserable  prisons  where  cri- 
ttunds  are  herded  together  in  total  idleness,  there  are  neverdieless 
connected  with  it  some  Unfavorable  circumstances,  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  its  being,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  might  be  desired, 
ia  house  of  reformation.  The  first  is,  that  die  semicircular  arrange- 
ment of  the  working  cells,  at .  the  same  time  that  it  is  so  well  caU 
culated  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  enables  the  prisoners  to  see 
but  of  one  ceil  into  another,  and  thus  gives  the  opportunity,  not<- 
Withstanding  much  watchfulness  on  the.  part  of  the  keepers,  of  im* 
jproper  and  dangerous  conversation.  The  second  is,  that  the  doors 
iand  windows  of  every  two  night-eeSs  are  so  jsear  to  one  another 
that  die  prisoners  can  converse  freely  together  after  they  are- locked 
up  for  the  night.    Thb  of  course  they  do,  and  without  the  possi- 
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bility  of  detection  or  p^evedtion.  The  tbird  and  principal  source 
of  evil  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  prison  in  point  of  size.  There  are 
in  it  only  52  working-rooms  and  144  sleeping-cells;  it  being  intend- 
ed for  not  more  than  144  prisoners;  but  die  persons  committed  to 
the  Bridewell  are  at  all  times  so  very  much  more  numerous,  that 
both  sleeping  and  working-cells  are  very  improperly  crowded. 
This  gives  rbe^  of  course,  to  much  evil  communication,  and  greatly 
impedes  the  system  of  labor,  on  the  regularity  of  which  the  use  o£ 
the  Bridewell  mainly  depencls.  t 

To  meet  this  exigency,  additional  buildings  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary.. .Were  the  present  Bridewell  appropriated  to  females,  and 
another  house  of  correction  built  for  the  men,  the  existing  want  of 
accoraoiodation  would  be  remedied,  and  that  complete  separation 
between  the  sexes,  which  is  of  such  essential  consequence,  would 
in  the  best  possible  manner  be  efiected. 

Much  benefit  might  also  arise  both  in  the  Bridewell  and  the 
Jail  at  Edinburgh,  from  their  being  regularly  visited  by  a  comnut-  . 
tee  of  benevolent  and  independent  persons,  who  might  provide:  in- 
struction for  the  ignorant  and  employment  for  the  idle,  and  might 
exercise  over  the  prisoners  individually  that  kind  and  Christian  care, 
which  would  be  the  most  likely  means  of  introducing  them,  not 
only  into  serious  reflection,  but  into  the  habits  of  virtue  and  rer 
speetability. 

I  am  not  willing  to  quit  the  subject  of  these  two  prisons  without 
bearing  my  testimony,  in  conclusion,  to  the  assiduity  and  humanity 
of  the  two  governors. 

There  are  in  Edinburgh  two  more  prisons,  neither  of  which  re- 
quires very  particular  notice.  The  first  is  a  Lock-up-House 
&tely  built,  and  allotted  to  four -classes  of  prisoners — ^vagrants— 7 
those  who. have  been  taken  up,  but  are  not  yet  committed — pefsons 
confined  for  want  of  caution  or  bail — and  criminals  who  have  rer 
ceived  the  senten<^e  of  death  and  are  awaiting  its  execution; 

Tibia  prison  appeared  to  us  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It  is  very  secure,  and  affords  sufficient  op-^ 
portuntt^  of  classification;  both  the  day-rooms  and  sleeping-cells 
are  unexceptionable,  and  the  bedding  good.  The  jail  allowance  is 
sixpence;  per  day.  The  room  intended  for  persons  under  sentenee 
of  death  is  deci^nt  and  pleasant;  but  we  were  sorry  again  to  notice 
the  iron  bar,  to:which  criminals  under  these  afflicting  circumstance^ 
are  chained.  Why  should  the.  sufferings  of  these  wretched  beings 
be  enhanced  by  a  metliod  of  confinement  not  only  barbarous,  but 
apparently  whcdly  useless  in  so  secure  a  prison  ? 

The  Oi/D  Jail  in  Cano^gate  is  now  used  only  as  a  debtor/s 
prison.  We  found  it  in  a  state  of  much  cleanliness  and  order, 
the  apartments  both  for  the  day  and  the  night  being  by  no  mean) 
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uncomfortable;  but  the  buildiog  is  evidently  much  too  contracted; 
and  the  prisoners,  who  were  quite  crowded  together,  are  perpetually 
confined  to  the  house;  for  there  is  no  yard  or  airing-ground.  Tbis 
jail  is  visited  weekly  by  a  clergyman. 

The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  are  now  erecting  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Bridewell  a  new  debtors'  prison^  in  which  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations will  be  provided  to  enable  the  prisoners  to  work  at 
various  handicraft  trades.  This  building  when  comnleted  will  ren- 
der the  prison  in  Canongate  unnecessary,  and  will  facilitate  the 
further  classification  of  criminals  in  the  new  jaiJ. 

GLASGOW  JAIL.« 

This  prison,  which,  though  built  but  a  few  years  agc^  is  exceed- 
ingly defective,  and  in  its  present  state  may  truly  be  said  to  teem 
with  mischief,  consists  of  two  courts,  between  which  is  the  jailer's 
house,  and  round  them  the  buildings  allotted  to.  the  various  classes 
of  prisoniers.  In  these  courts  the  prisoners  are  not  permitted  t^ 
walk^  nor  is  there  any  other  airing-ground  in  the  prison.  Those 
parts  of  it,  in  which  the  criminals. are  confined,  consist  of  eight  fiats 
or  stories,  very  similar  to  one  another,  four  in  each  court.  In  every 
one  of  these  flats  there  is  a  day-room  measuring  nineteen  feet  and 
n  half  by  twelve,  and  a  short  gallery  open  to  the  prisoners,: which 
on  one  side  looks,  as  does  the  day-room,  into  one  or  other  of  tbie 
jcourt-yards;  both  divisions  of  the  prison  having  the  same  construc- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  each  gallery  are  ranged  seven  sleeping- 
•cells,  measuring  respectively  six  feet  three  inches  by  ten  feet  four. 
These  sleeping-cells  are  very  dark,  and  extremely  ill  ventilated;  for 
ihey  receive  neither  light  nor  air  except  from  the  gallery,  and  that 
only  throngli  a  hole  twelve  inches  in  diameter  cut  in  the. stone 
above  the  door.  '  When  the  doors  of  some  of  them,  which  contain- 
ed prboners  locked  up  during  the  day  by  way  of  punishment,  were 
thrown  open  to  us,  the  sickly  stench  was .  so  excessively  offensive 
that  entrance  into  the  cells  was  nearly  impossible.  The  cells  in 
jome  of  the  flats  were  however  more  airy  than  those  in  others.    ^ 

The  day-rooms  were  on  the  whole  cleanly,  and  are  severally  fitted 
tup  tvitb  a  pipe  of  good  water..  There  is  also  attached  to  each  of 
Ihem  n  water-closet — a  provision,  which  from  its  rarity  as  well  a^ 
importance,  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  architect.  In  mpst  of 
jthe^at^  we  observed  a  great  many  prisoners,  ampngst  whom, no 
other  classification  is  attempted  than  the  separation  of  the  tried 
from  the  untried.    These  prisoners  are  allowed  sixpence  per  day, 

*  Visited  ninth  month  9th,  in  company  with  Anthony  Wi*ham  oT 
that  city.  ..... 
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but  BO  firiog  and  no  clothing.  Many  of  them  were  miserably  dad; 
diey  appeared  in  a  remarkable  degree  careless  and  hardened,  and 
far  otherwise  than  healthy.  They  receive  no  instruction  whatever^ 
and  live  the  miserable  life  of  total  idleness.  As  the  windows  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  pri^  in  each  division  look  upon  the  same 
court-yard;  the  prisoners  of  all  descriptions, — debtors  and  felons, 
males  and  females,*-can  see  and  hear  one  another,  and  maintaia 
perpetual  parley.  I  think  1  never  witnessed  a  more  melancholy 
spectacle.  Idleness,  clamor,  and  dissipation  prevailed  on  every 
side  of  us;  and  when  we  first  entered  the  prison,  the  mixed  din  of 
fiddling,  laughing,  and  riotous  vociferation,  was  truly  appalling. 

Only  one  fiat  is  allotted  to  female  criminals  of  every  description. 
We  found  in  it  sixteen  women,  who  appeared  much  crowded 
for  want  of  more  space;  yet  within  the  same  limits  are  not  unusually 
confined  as  many  as  thirty  females.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
sleep  four  together,  and,  from  the  excessive  want  of  ventilation  in 
tiie  sleepmg-pells,  must  experience  sufferings  very  nearly  allied  to 
suffocation. 

To  the  debtors'  part  of  the  prison  the  most  material  objection  ts 
the  want  of  sufficient  separation  between  the  men  and  the  women. 
During  the  whole  day  they  have  the  freest  opportunities  of  inter- 
course together.  There  is  no  bath  in  this  prison.  An  infirmary 
there  is,  but  it  is  so  insecure  that  it  cannot  be  used.  Kxactly  simi- 
lar is  the  case  with  the  chapel.  The  consequence  of  this  last  de* 
feet  is  lamentable  in  the  highest  degree;  for  although  there  are 
seldom  less  than  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  jail, — two  hundred 
persons  who  of  all  others  probably  in  the  city  stand  most  in  need  of 
spiritual  help, — no  public  worship  ever  takes  place  amongst  them; 
nor  is  any  instruction  known  to  these  unhappy  beings,  but  tfaat^  by 
which  they  contaminate  and  corrupt  one  another. 
'  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  this  prison  is  become  a  fruitful 
source  of  very  extensive  evil.  Vast  numbers  of  offenders  pass 
through  it  in  the  course  of  the  year —the  number  of  criminals  com- 
mitted during  the  last  three  years  amounting  to  three  thousand  and 
sixty-eight;  and  the  jailer  assured  us  that  they  uniformly  leave  the 
prison  worse  than  when  they  entered  it;  settled  in  habits  of  idleness, 
devoted  to  their  own  corruptions,  more  than  ready  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  new  crimes.  Ht  reckons,  that  of  those  who  have  been 
once  committed,  two-thirds  come  back  again. 

Crimes  have  of  late  been  rapidly  increasing  in  Glasgow.  The 
fact  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  vast  mcrease  of  manufac- 
turing establishments,  partly  by  the  large  accession  of  uneducated 
Irish ;  but,  perhaps,  chiefly  by  the  powerful  machine  of  corruption, 
which  I  have  now  described. 

We\¥ere  received  with  great  kindness  in  this  city  by  several  of 
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the  inigiiftr«it88(  «Mii  idio  Imve  ^lightendl  ftnd  VAetiX  tiews,  and 
Mpfao  ai^  inlly  MftiouB  4br  it4tty  4i9eftil  itnpra^MieM. '  A^  thtir  j^ 
w  a  iiair  «Mie>  k  is  ^d^t  that  they  are  placed  iindi^  T^l-y  di^titilt 
oiroutaslMioes  I  iMit  fdthough  fihe  fdiilt^  in  tlie  biHiding  ate  totittf  xX 
them  irreparable,  I  am  coufident  difit  much  tff  itrfnit  i^'dori^  ob^et^ 
taonoMe  ia  thfetfrrabg^iiAents  of  the  ftriMo,  will  be  obtidtdd  \sy  the 
ewe  and  angcifliity  V^fa  fbesfe  g^iitleiaen  are  evidehify  dispoired  to 

GLASGOW  BRIDEWELL.^ 

Tbia  <xtoB8fve  hooae  of  ^rredti^B  is  (ytfilt  6A  la^fktVj  Ae  4»iM(6 
plan  «a  the  Bridewell  «t  AberdeiefA;  i^  k  4^i»siBfs  ti^  ^erv^idl  8at^ 
4»r«tom8^  each  flat  coBtaining  a  long  gaMery  whb  c^lls  miiged  ah 
•^tberstde;ie3Ltept  the  bigbeal  Ait;  #bJM^  i^^eccupied  by  i\^\ktpQ 
rcom^,  tbe  4nie«i  infirmary,  the  4)4)^  a  6ba}^.  'ihete  iTre-ahd 
HoiBe  thread  milb  Attached  to  this  Bfute^^H^  iii  \<^h  «i  l6f^e  n^Yfi- 
l^r  of  priaoRera  dre^Aitang  th«  d^>  cohftlfantjy  nit  WG^k.  Those 
4wbo  4fe  not  in  ibe  niilio  »re  ^Itorfmy  emplofyed^^tbe  m^'^dly 
in  wottvii^i  the  wuttien  m  p j«pMti!||  direttd  for  fh^  i6iU9>  oraaitieRt-* 
iog  «iiKbd»,&)c.  All  are  weu  doAed^  Well  fed^  anfd  prided  wi^ 
£Ood  beddings .  Th^y  are  viait«d  att  tftat^  imtt^  by  n  eler^ymas,  a 
^medkial  iaaa^  mnd  a  «cfaooi-rtKiiW.  M«di  lAfeittiOn  is  giveti  to 
dennlioi^is:  the  wJioie  ho«M  Wat,  m\kiti  We  <^iiNFf«d  it,  ik  a<  stttle  of 
ilealiiess;  ited  the  prisfoners  lire  obliged  to  wa^sb  freqoendyy  fOid  are 
JbtHbed  Wfaea  they  ester  the  pvisoii.  A  BiMe  i^  plotted  m  every 
tfkeiHa^celii 

^  The  |>r€lfit  of  thb  pisonertr'  iaboir  rs  appK^  to  tbeir  own  main- 
Umnce  ia  Ihe  Bndeweli;  if  lh«re  b^  &  6u<r^tt»,  it  is  given  to  them 
in^hen  they  are  again  riet  at  liberty. 

Of  these  regulations,  which  are  generally  excellent,  the  effect 
may  be  traced  in  the  alteration  for  the  better,  which  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  charticter  and  habits  of  (£ese  prisoners,  and  which 
iiecoDies  couspicuoud  after  they  have  quitted,  the  prison  and  settled 
fn  tOdfttnoti  life.  It  oiust,  however,  be  remarked,  t^at  there  is 
itttttbtft  this  BrideVv^f  to  check  all  tendency  to  refdrnj, 

'|%e  prisoriefs  ar6  able  to  communicate  witt  one  another  out  of 
Aeir  tfUpedixtt  cells  by  dAy  and  by  night.  l)urnig  their  hoiirs  of 
vrork  it  depends  upon  their  own  inclination  whether  they  are  iudustri-' 
ous  or  otherwise,  for  constant  inspection  i^  impossible;  and  as  their 
windows  look  over  a  small  plain  on  to  the  public  road  or  street, 
^€^y  little  noij^e  and  every  fresh  ot{ject\oa  Jlhe  outside  diverts  their 

V  Vl^ie4  iiiftth  woBCh  lOtb^  in  ^^onifiany.with.BaiHie  Smith,  James 
£wifig  (late  Dean  of  Guild),  and  other  gentlemen, 
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gttentioD  from  their  regular  duties.  Ak$  we  approacjied  the-prison 
M'C  observed  a  great  majority  of  these  windows  crowned  with  spec* 
ktors.'  The  great  evil  however  here,  as  in  the  Bridewell  at  Edin* 
bui^,  is  the  excessive  number  of  the  prisoners  as  coonpafed  with 
the  accommodations  of.  the  prison. 

The  principle  of  the  Glasgow^  Bridewell  is  solitary  confinemeBt 
;~-one  cell  for  one  prisoner;  but  now  there  are  two  persons  in erery 
cell.    Thus  the  course  of  that  evil  communicatioo  which  ^  cor- 
rupts good  manners''  is  perfectly  easy  and  uninterrupted,  and  its 
consequences  inevitable.     There  were  at  this  tyne  two  hundred 
and  twenty  prisoners  in  the  Bridewell;  namely,  sisty  men,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  women.    As  the  numbers  are  so  great,  it  appears 
^highly  desirable  that  another  house  of  correction  should  be  erected^ 
^and  then,  that  one  should  be  allotted  to  men,  the  other  entirely  to 
.women.     William  Brebner,  the  governor,  who  (like  the  governor 
.of  the  Jail)  is  much  devoted  to  his  duties,  informed  us  that  he  ex- 
.per\enced  no  difficulty  whatever  in  procuring  for  his  prisonous  a 
sufficiency  of  work.    One  effect  of  their  being  thus  constantly  em- 
ployed is  that  the  institution  throws  but  a  very  triffing  burthen  upon 
the  public.    The  whole  expense  of  it  during  the  first  half-year  of 
1818,  including  all  salaries,  .was  44/.  6s.  lOd. !   It  wdl  be  remem- 
bered that  two  hundred  prisoners  were  maintained  in  it. 

It  gave  us  great  satisfaction  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  us, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  magistrates,  of  forming  in  this  city  a 
Copimittee  of  Ladies,  who  have  benevolently  undertaken  to  visit 
and  superintend  the  fenmles  both  in  the  Jail  and  in  the  B^ridewell. 
The  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  provide 
the  unemployed  with  work,  to  promote  a  daily  reading  of  the 
.Scriptures,  and  to  watch  over  these  criminals  individually,  not  only 
when  in  prison,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  after  tliey  leave  it. 

CARLISLE  COUNTY  JAIL.* 

This  jail  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the  new  and  magnificent 
Court-houses,  with  which  it  forms  a  singular  and  melancholy  con- 
trast. It  is  an  old  building,  excessively  limited  iu  its  accommoda- 
tions, and  unfit  in  almost  all  respects  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  19 
applied. 

'  Pains  are  however  taken  to  ensure  the  industry  of  these  prisoners, 
by  setting  them  such  tasks  of  work  as  it  is  known  they  are  able  to  per- 
form. If  these  tasks  are  not  completed,  the  prisoners  are  punished  by 
the  loss  of  a  meal,  which  is  found  to  have  a  powerful  effect. 

*  Visited  on  the  l5th  of  the  ninth  month  in  comptiny  Wilh  several 
magistrates.  '  <  v  ;  .  s-  .     « •  •        • 
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_  XfHi  «iit«r  into  ft  lirge  coiift-y«ni^  dcmtakmig  neariy  an  acrg/of 
ground,  aad  guarded  oaly  by  a  brick  wall  fifteen  fdet  high.- '  On 
yo^f  Wt  i»  ibe  pifiaon;  and.  on  .the  right,  the  jtiier't  house  ana  a 
sfDall^btpcl^  which  admits  of  no^  separation  during  the  time  of  Ber^ 
-vice  bettt'^eix  thfe  male!  and  female  prboders.  We  were  first  iotl-o*^ 
dii^;tQ  that  part  of  ibsjail,  in  which  thef  debtors  reside,  and  wfiidf 
consists  of  three  w.elksiaed.  rooms.  In : these  they  liot  only  pass  the 
day.  but  sleep,  in  large -companies.  There  is  no  separate,  accoro- 
modfiMQii  for.  women  debtors.  The  consei|ubn<^e  isdepIcrabTe  : 
nvbes^afa  unfoftunate  .woman  becomes  involved  in  debt,  and  is  ar-^ 
reatedv — ^however  respact^Ue,  however  virtuous  she  msr^  b«,<(«Hihe 
is  compelled  to. live. day  and  night  with  a  number  of  men^  who  are 
utter  strai^rs  to.her;  or,  if  she  prefer  the  sad  alternative,  with 
fcIoBsaad.cripUfiali,  the  deSperatdy  wicked  of  her  own  sex.  Whersr 
is  the  law  w)u<:h  jtistifiesthe  exposure  of  an  innocent  woman  to  so 
evident  and  so  terrible  a  contamination  i 

A  ;fourtb  r^om,  immediately  connected  widi  the  debtors'  apart- 
meoti^  isftijottedto  the  coofinars'— to  those,  who  for  certain  crimes' 
have  been  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 
.  T^e  is>  during  the  .day,  no  separation  whatever  between  this 
description  of  criminals  -  and  the  debtors.    Their«rooms  open  one 
upon  fm^ther^  and  the  ^reat.  court  is  the  airing*ground  common  to 
both  tbese  classes.    The  female  criminals  of  all  descriptions,'whe-. 
ther  tfied /or  untried,  ate  confined  in  two  small  rooms,  the  one 
maa^Hrii^ jMat0en  feet  by<  thirteen,  the'  other  sixteen  feet  by  nine 
andtt  bal]^  >  fn  ibciM  rooiiis  the  unfortunate  women  pass*  both  day 
and  night,  cook  their  victuals,  wash  their  linen,  and  sleep  on  straw  : 
they  have  the  iMie  of  no  airing-ground.    I'hose,   indeed,  whose 
healdi  requires  it,  bave  occaiional  permission  to  walk  in  the  great' 
court;  but  this  liberty  cannot  be  enjoyed  except  at  the  price  of  ex-> 
posure  to  all  the  men  in  the  prison. 

In  the  remainiBg  part  of  the  building  are  confined  the  male  fe- 
lons, the  tried  and  untried  together.  Their  accommbdations  con-' 
aist  of  a  day-room  twenty-two  feet  long  by  sixteen  in  breadth,  foitr 
ill-- ventilated  sleeping-cells  severally  measuring  nine  feet  by  seven, 
and  a  small  s(|uare  court,  separated  from  the  large  court  by  a  dou- 
ble but  open  iron  palisade. 

Every  sleeping-cell  was  fitted  up  with  some  straw,  two  blankets, 
and  a  rug.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  sixteen  felons  here, 
and ybur  slept  together  in  a  cell.  Sometimes  the  number  of  felons 
has  amounted  to  forty :  when  they  are  thus  numerous,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  their  day-room. 

This  jail  b  white-^washed  twice  in  <ie  year,  and  was  at  this  time 
very  cleanly,  it  is  attended  occasionally  by  a  medical  man,  and 
once  in  the  week  by  a  chaplain.     The  prisoners  are  allowed  no  iir- 
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kig,  flotbingonly  in  cMes  of  enwrgtaoy^  nai'Jor  tkdt  m^tlnien' 
unce  not  auiU  three  pfnee-hatf-pemmf  fer  dby . 

Tbif  allowance  is  cruelly  small ;  for,  eicept  wbi^  breftd  is  tfirj 
clieap»  it  is  abs<4titelj  instifficieiit  fev  tlie  dfi#  viipporttif  Mfe.  SmmAI 
a^  il  k,  it  is  not  tbe  smallest  aHowattce  liiade  in  tl!s  jail.  TlMf  debt- 
ors tiftM^  from  imiepeace  tm  me  sfaiUk^  aiod  lliree|ietioe  per  ^mitk ; 
(h<yf«  e^mfoitiod  for  negteet  of  ordera  of  baatardhp,  noifUmg. 
..TbiK  ffloBsare  beaidlx  sroned^aiid  a«^  iK4dioiit  tttiy  enploifmetit/ 

TbjQ  rbwikr  w3l  observe,  that  the  nost  rein«rl(iAie  feature  <^^ 
G«ri«0l#  jail  is  the  total  wasit  aS  cbsaiicaimy.  N<»  separaM*  be* 
tiKV^aeB.tte  «iea  and  womsa  defalevs;  none,  duiiiig  the  Ay,  beMveen 
dw  debtors  aod  confincrs ;  none  bshmeii  she  niiioiis  desoi^pllMS  of 
female  offeoders  ;  none  between  the  tric^  ead  untried  fciona.  It 
aray  be  added^  that  since  tbe  fclom'  yard  is  aepaiftted  frotti  ti«  fp^eat 
court  only  by  an  o|ien  paliaade,  nine  feet  wifc)  tbo'fl«efe(t  Oppoitu* 
nity  of  communication  with  the  feiona  is  afforded  not  only  to  tbe 
debtors  and  confiliera^  but  to  aay  one,  who  happeafs  to  be  wdking 
in  the  <;ourt.  Tim  unchecked  aasodation  amongat  the  Vsrious 
classes  of  prisoAiers^  connected  as  it  is  iritli  a  condilioii  (rf  eottvplete 
idl^efMy  must  aswredly  be  an  eapy  and  e  certain  i^seihod  of  ^read«> 
ing  <u)frupUon  and  producing  crime.  Tbe  introdiiotion  of  ieipro- 
per  ertides  in(U>  the  priaou  ia  also  pccuiinrly  ea^ ;  f<lr-  ev€vy  sthbi- 
geTy  wbo  is  admitted  into  the  great  conrt^  may  60ffmry  what  be 
pleases  to.  tlie  debtors^  tbe  cenfiners,  and,  through  theii^oti  jpalUade, 
to  the  felons  themseiyes.  llie  quantily'  of  ide  which  mtwti  to  be 
introduced  into  tbe  jaii  is  almost  kiorediUey  and  i$  ef  cebrse  fre- 
quently psoductive  of  peat  disorder. 

I'be  CourMioHseS)  which  are  very  near  the  J«H>  are  superior  in 
point  of  spiendorand  acccmimodationte  almost  any  in  the  kftigdom. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  erection  ofn  new  prisott  should 
not  have  been  a  prior  object  of  aiteatiqn :  but  I  am  mforaaed  tb&t 
tAie  al^o  is  in  cooteeciplatbn.'  Certaanlyi  meauiupea  ^xrnnot  be  too 
early  ^keQ  to  do  away  witJb  an  evii  wbich  is  eating  rapidly  into  the 
very  vitals  of  the  <;omiminity. 
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REMARKS 

THE  CESSION  OF  THE  FLORIDAS, 


Oei0heritmd. 

Xhe  following  '' Seinal-ke^iwere  wrltteil  in  the  month  of  July^ 
but  owing  to  some  unexpected  delays^  they  did  not  appear  in  the 
columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  until  the  21st  and  (27th  of 
August,  and  1st  September;  since  their  insertion,  the  anticipated 
rejection  of  the  treaty  for  the  cesaion^f  the  Floridas  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  has  been  realised,  and  given  birth  to  various  political  specu- 
lations respecting  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  relations' 
existing  between  the  Court  at  Madrid  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  particulars  and  generally, in  tb^  European  cabinets. 

The  ultimate  views  of  the  United  States  upon  this  q^uestion  have 
been  prematurely  avt^wed  in  thek'iifumarpapers,  and  if  disposed  to 
impute  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  to  British  influence,  from  a 
desires  oil  our  pari  to  [acquire  tlie  PlWidas,  it  is  possiBle  that  thej 
may  anticipate  us,  by  attempting  their  occupation ;  for  this  purpose 
there  exists  a  secret  act  and-  rcsokiUon  of  the  legislature,  so  far' 
back  as  the  Congress  of  181 1,  by  which  ^'  the  President  is  fully 
empowered  to  occupy  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  territory  lying 
east  of  the  river  Perdidp,  and  south  of  Georgia,  in  the  event  of  an 
ait*ertipt*ttj^'occu|>y  the- ^dd  territory,  or  any  |)art  Uiereof,'  by  «ij 
foreign  ^ovejrnment  or  power;"  and  by  the  Same  act  and  resolution^ 
"he  may  employ  any  part  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of,  and  occupyiifg^fbetdrritory  aforesaid,  in  order  to 
maintain  therein  the  authority  of  the  United  States."  ITiis  secret 
authority  was  not  promulgated  until  the  opening  of  the  Congress 
of  1818,  when  the  President  ^iij  his  speech  declared  it  as  his  war- 
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rant  for  directing  the  dislodgement  of  the  Insurgent  Oonnnodorel 
Auiy  from  Araettn  IslaQd,  an  apology  necessary  for  that  apparent' 
sUieteh  of  power  in  the  American  executive.  ' 

Prapar^  with  tins  sanction,  and  holding  in  the  utmost  contempt* 
Ibe  means  of  retaliation  in  the  power  of  Spain,  we  ciinnot  doubt 
of  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  government  coercively  to* 
possess  the  territory  which  has  been  denied  to  their  entreaty.  But 
lliis  permission  to  invade  the  Floiidas,  ample  as  it  is  for  its  object, 
aoay  not  cow  die  affairs  of  Europe  have  assumed  a  new  character,- 
be  deemed  by  the  President  sufficient  to  warrant  an  exposure  of 
die  Unioo  to  the  chances  of  hostilities,  without  the  reconsidera- 
tion and  renewied  authority  of  Congress.'  As  that  body  will  not 
meet  before  the  6th  of  December,  sufficient  time  will  be  allowed  - 
to  the  Washington  cabinet,  to  enquire  how  far  they  are  likely 
upon  this  question  to  be  compromised  in  their  political  relations 
mth  the  powers  of  the  European  continent;  and  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  their  financial  resources  and  their  adequacy  to  the' 
purposes  of  warfare. 

.  Tbeaecret  act  and  resolution  of  Congress  allpded  to,  M*as  passed 
"when.tlie  ambitious  ^trid^s  of  Buonaparte  ,w0re  rapid  and  success- 
!ful;  when  the  sovereigns  of  the  continent  held  their  crowhs  by  his' 
permission.  The  American  legislature  did  not  contemplate  that  his 
fpUy  and  infatuation  would  enable  the  European  powers  to  triumph 
in  their  turn,  and  subdue  the  gigantic  influence' of  the  nK)derh' 
Attila,  nor  did  they  imagine  that  such  discordant  elements  as  those* 
presented  by  his  enemies,  could  be  so  combined  in  peace  and  concord, 
in  the  union  of  measures  forming  the  basis  of  the  treaty  denominated' 
the  Holy  allianipe.    Judging  from  their  previous  vaccilations,  their^ 
Jeidousiea  and  repeated  apostacies,  no  such  expectation  coold  have 
been  formed,  and  we  may  ha3  their  amalgamation  as  a  new  era  in^ 
the  political  world,  pr^mmt  however  with  the  germs  of  self- 
^98truction. 

'^   To  diis  treaty  of  alliance  the  king  of  Spain  was  subseqiiently 
admitted  as  a-  party,  .and  ft  is  probable  that  on  his  accession,  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  did  not  anticipate  that  circumstances  would  |so- 
'  soon'  arise  in  which  thiay  might  be  involved  by  its  provisions  with 
:the  transatlantic  republic.     It  is  generally  understood  that  they  are 
jpdedged  to  maintain  tbe  integri^r  of  each  others'  territory,  and  that 
.tbispledge  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  European  continent. .   '     * 
[ij  Tne  claims,  of  the  United  States  upon  Spain,  wHicJr  are  urged; 
y^}ih  such  clamorous  impatience,  are  for  spoliations  committed  in' 
'her. ports  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Union,  since  the  year  17Q6,'' 
amounting  to  eight  inillions  of  dollars,  against  which  the  Spanish^ 
government  liave  e8tabU3bed  a  set  ctf  of  tbree  millicHis,  for  depre-*, 
dations  of  a  similar  character  committed  by  the  Americans  on  the 
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WPf^ny  pf  S|^9i|Ub  lubjecls/  XlmH/tiy  rcyuuhig^^  die  Mt  vaioiine 
c^  ^eir  4enik9pi4  ^  fiv«  i»iUiof)S«  Ifc  mist  lie  rccollaoted  duU  tbotA 
violations  of  Americati  propertji  m  Spuiish  pertt  were  praicipeHjr 
coI^pai^^  1^  ibe  Fl^ch^  while  SpM  linwed  to  the  dkMpatiof 
t^e  JS^ip^ir^  N^poli^Ofii  Hhikbermenaffch  held  iMrely  the  ekadaer: 
Qf  a  fCf^tsTf^^nd  bW  fM>rte  were  occupied  fay  the  naeiee  ef  bis  enle»«> 
prising  neigbboMr.  Iwlefid  of  aMikHiig  reoleimrtion  ol  Ftimee  for 
f bo9e  ipjHrW^  pn  lh<»r  eammercei  inBtted  of  menitiiig  the  mi uitft. 
tbey  werQ  4aiiy  f^fifjivieg  Crofti  ber  despotic  aoveraign,  aud  wiib*. 
<}r^M'iQg  kom  {h^  mwlifying  aitaaiMn  in  whicb  he  plaeed  thews 
luio^er  vl^i  kf9  declared  ihe  Aoierkan  govemaitnt  ^^thsnart: 
dei^p^C^l^  ueder  H?ave<H''  ^  United  States  pctwkted  theirr 
rppresemtativ^  te  remain  neii!  tb^  Gtmrtof  St.  Cloud,  and  to  ft>ttaw' 
tbe  fprtuf^s  of  the  falling  efaicAeiny.  even  lo  the  «fl^  of  Moeeow^ 
ip  ^^'bi<?b.p§f^f9ya  eHpedJlipn  Mr*  Joel  Baridw^eBcnfieed  ewfaeBC&p 
y^tj  iH>w  tb^jf-lmye.  L^  coplend  with  e  weak  and  powerieae  qpftdnalityr 
bf^sv^fd  in  finmicctsy  end  diaHeeeted  bj  ialeaaal  coaiaiotoena^  tbe> 
American  government  evinces  extraordinary  aentihiiilyt  l^ncib 
^svimes  a  Iqftifir  HM^^  aaser4(9g.  in  a  Yeoeai  eocretpoadencei  that 
'f  tbe  fighjU  qf  the  United  Stalea  can  «e  Uttle  coioopooBd  wiifar 
ijnac^f  nee  9ft  wi^b,  peifidjf  r 

.  It  is  repprteda  but  ^o  aM^tioa  ia  estremety  mapicioui^  that 
lyi  r.  Fofsyd)  tbe  special  inini^Wff  ffoas  the  Uailed  SlaAea  to  Madrid^ 
qp  th^  ^utgeot  of  the  Florida  tre%t^,.drew  Aroin  our  Aaibaaaadoa 
at  th^t  C9^r^,  Sir  Heiiry  Yf^Msyi,  a  det^aretioa  tliatbe  v^b  do^ 
directed  by  tbe  Bri^i^b  geiYemieeiit  t0i  ioterlnre  in  dKi  Fhaaidft. 
negotiation/ find  that  be  wa9  CMit  autb«riaede«eii  to  expiesaour 
4i^PProJbttj^n,  of  tb^  ceaaioaoif  tb^iApcoviaciQai  a  queatioQefuaft; 
ip^oasiatf^^  Yi'jith  ^pbrnatjo  delieacji  to  asb^  as  with  difdonMio 
policy  tp, ^s^er.  Sngjand  ii9.€fiitAinj^  freoa  hev  ■nuritiBMB  cbanot 
t&r^  ^b^seyuffi  Qih^  p«w«rs^  ^  mM  w^e^e^  m  ihU  question^ 
and  we  cannot  suppose  our  ministers  can  look  upon  thja  moDien^ 
toM9,  neg(^j^i9n  w^b  iodiffer^fej,  pr  b«  inplWd  giatuiftaiislyto 
avp^w  their  <;qur^  of  j^f^j^i  mi,  At^$  by  a  premafuie  dtaetomae^ 
p^^lis^  t)i«.ir  (tAlui;e.  iw^siir^. 

..  Tb«  Ao»9rtc*«J^  $W^<K#fl  v<  Sfeitfii  Mr.  Adamsi.  appeararia  liav» 
ceAsi^(9P^(^  tbe  tr^pi&f^^r  of  t^A  Fii<¥<idM  in ;  tbe  peUy  fpinft  W:a. 
tfrade^^.  Xf^b^  tb^p  witb  4i^  i^t^wm  rmts  mA  libenal  lpri^iqra» 
of  a  negotiator  for  a^  prinicipaUty  i  in  liia  conefpondeace  «U^  Ibo 
Sp^Wh  Minister,  be  demanded  the  abro|;atien  of  aU  fpt9mk$  made  in 
tpose  provinces  l^y  the  king  of  Spam»  suthsequent  tOi  the  year  J  84^^ 
ai^d  die  excusi^  o^ii^r^ed  for  thi/i  ii\fanAoiHi  proposal  to  viidhde  tbe 
rights  of  individuals^,  was,  tb^t  in  that  yeu,  tb.^  subject  of  the 
cession  of  the  FIqri(da$  bi^d  befp  agitiiffd  byi  the  two.0ojienimeiitoc 
This  4i9g[^aceful  fitip«/sMipiv,^K9ft.|^ppQ(»Ad  wben  .the  United  Statea 
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MT^e  al)«it  IQ  aoqnire  m  terrbory  cooffcamiDg^  jevml  tlioastifNi> 
^^ntre  nilef,  tli»  noat  valuable  liarboiirsy  mUbmia  of  uiiappmpmie# 
fi^cms,  and  the  sovenngiily  of  two  frostier  states  of  the  last  impop* 
tuner  to  their  ioflueoce  9mA  security^  for  a  claias  too  of  «bobtfttl 
jllfliot  amoMnting  to  the  sniali  buib  of  fiTe.iiiillian8  of  ckHarilthe 
Chevalier  D'Onis  however  in  his  reply,  inchgnantly  spumed  tlns^ 
prQfMti,  as  .alike  offeqsive  to  die  oharacter  of  bis  sovereign  to 
wmem^p  and  di^hoiMinihie  i&  the  Aaiefiean  Seeietary  to  offf r« 
:  We  are  told  that  the  antvai  of  the  Hornet  at  New  York  from* 
Cadis/  with  dispatches  to  the  United  States  govermnent,  statiag 
iIm  probable  isaae  of  Ibe  negotiation,  excited  the  ntifnost  sarpfise* 
4did  indignatioii  in  the  American  people,  who.  liane  iateljp  adopted> 
lias  4tc  ^q/o  sic  jn^hw  in  their  lani^iage  tpwardt  Spain^  and  wers^ 
9S4MMied  at  her  danag  to  oppose  a  f«6isal  ta  their  fiat.  That  vaii% 
poofrie  <did  not  for  a  MOnscnt  aospeot  that  &pi|in  had  sj»fRetiMit 
conralppe  lo.hamxl  a  rapAuiv  with  an  opponent  so  fasmidablo!  lti# 
cemtdlatMns  of  the  Washingten.DiGtatorB  were  longand.  fvefjoeaty^ 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  Hornet  again  directs  bee-  ^icmn^ 
M  the  shores  :x»f  AadalQiia^  pacgnaht  donbtteas  with  tbe  fatie  of  the 
SpanbbiBBonatciby  J    '  . 

Time  will  anainfest .  the  pnticy  we  aMiy  adopt,  but  1  eanno^ 
b^ena  that  ase  diail  permit  A^  aofoiescenDe  of  the  Spaiiieh 
ttMiarok  in  the  ekinM  of  tbe  Noftk  American  Unkm,  M'itbeiil 
Agyaniiag  fioip  thaConrt  of  Madrid  the>  cession  of  the  Uland  of 
Citbak  Tbeoi^  wfeqiJNitB  kdeasmlj  thsy  have  lo  offsr,  aiWI  thcf 
Qldy  aoQurity  via  eau  ac^n%  to  counteract  the  effect  of  tbecasstoiV 
oftheFbridai^ 

r  Shcmld.  the  Aieseiioan.  goaeniMent^  inflated  by  their  parliai 
auttoesaotin  the  hul  war  with  Great  Britain,  determine  upaw  taking 
niokal  poasessiao  of.tha  iFkff|desy  Spailn  vaaql,  however  peto^^ 
tantly,  resent  the  insult,  and  calt  up<»a  \i/&[  aUies  f <w  aesie9sne# 
againat  itja  eesnmim.enaMy  of  tbinr  AUkoce^  w^iuk  ww^sboNI  not 
1  paoMunfvrefhBatbaieijaianonas  wa  hano  adieady  a  ^nbjeet  of,  deej|!^ 
ittfecioat  to  sbasttss  wkh  the.  IJbitad  States,  ths  unexpiatoA  afwrder 
of  A«bntliM»  aad  Aaibriatev,  whicfay  notwithslaadiag  the  feebiii 
offerle  eif  theaikniBSstMtioir  ta>  paHiitte,  ib  oppoaition  \»t}[^tmikjf^ 
and  iDfhgpint  fiBetiagaaapseesed  in  the  oiaeioD  oPtho  Martpiis  of 
Lansdo^ne,  remains  a  foul  cbarge>  agupisl  tho  Aaaeiican  t;basatttaiv 

andfitt  inaalt  to  oaa.eewnl 

■■■■»«     t        '  '  ? —  ,      ' 

Th^  cessidn  of  the  Koridas  by  Spain  to  the  tJnited  States  Qjf 
Anxerig^,  although  it  has  occa^sionatly  elicited  the  politiqat  specula^ 
tions  ofsoine  of  our  diurnal  pubHcations,  does  not  appear  to  have 
excited  that  feeling  of  geueral  dUmay^nd  ajliprehensioo^  oqe  wcMiId 
have  imagined,  coufit^d  with  the  transffer  c/  a  territory,  peculiarl^r 
circumstanced  to  wound  our  prominent  interest,  t6  the  controul  of 
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the  most. active  and  enterprbing- of  oitr  comtnercial  rivals,  ^bose 
alrides  towards  onirersal  emfHre  on  the  Continent  of  AmeMa^ 
have  been  more  rapid  and  successful  than  the  example  of  any 
nation  in  the  older  Continent  of  Europe,  and  who  threatens,  with 
fatal  presage,  at  no  remote  period,  successfolly  to  dispute  our 
dominion  on  the  Ocean. 

^  The  distance  of  the  Floridas  from  Europe,  the  general  ignoravictf 
of  Europeans  respecting  these  important  Provinces,  and&e  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  give  to  them  a  high  degree  of  Jocal 
influence,  together  with  a  disposition  in  this  country  too  lightty  to 
estibate  the  progress  towards  power  in  the  United  States,  have 
conspired  to  repress,  or  to  disarm,  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which  i» 
ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  against  the  changes  of  European 
policy :  few  are  either  aware  of  the  consequences  this  cesnon 
mvolves,  or  disposed'  to  question  bow  te  its  iiynrious  influence 
may  be  counteracted  by  Grreat  Britain,  whose  commercial' ami- 
maritime  pre-eminence  must  recede  with  the  advance  of  the  Amevi^ 
.can.  Union. 

Led  to  the  investigation  of  this  momentous  cession  by  a  variety* 
of  circumstances,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  tbe  chamctnr'of 
the  Floridas,  from  personal  observation,  and  information  derived 
fiom  the  most  authentic  sources,  I  Imve  presumed  to  question  tbe 
policy  of  Great  Britain^  in  permittaig  the  cession  to  nroceedi 
without  demanding  from  Spain  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  only  e^ui-* 
vaient  in  her  power  to  o£Fer  Cor  our  security,  against  the  ambitions 
projects  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  ilhutrate  this  subjed^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  the  local  consequence  of  tb^ 
i^ridas  to  the  North  American  Union,  and  to  demonstmte  tbe 
ascendency  that  nation  will  acquire  by  this  cession  over  die  com^ 
mence  ol  the  Gul|di  of  Mexico,  pregnant  with  serious  danger  t» 
tbe  maritime  interests  of  Europe.   .     ^  .      ]r/ 

That  the  acouiution  of  the  Floridas  will  consolidate  and 
strengthen  the  North  American  Union,  by  uniting  tbe  destmsesof 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  States,  rendering  the  former  dependent 
upon  the  control  of  the  hitter,  while  the  traide  of  Ifae  Gadph  of 
Mexico,  and  of  our  Island  of  Jamaica,  will  be  exposed  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  the  Umon,  to  certain  destruction,  is  a  propositbn  1 
conceive  too  evident  to  be  questioned* 

In  order  to  sustain  the  opinion  advanced  respecting  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  American  Union,  by  the  annexation  of  the  Floridas, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  geographical  character  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  relative  positions  of  their  Atlautic  and  Western 
Divisions. 

Tbe  Aleghany  and  Apalachean  chain  of  mountains  running  from 
the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake.  Ontario,  to  the  Gulph 
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of  Mexieo,  along  the  western  extremities  of  abe  Adanbe  States  of 
'Hew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virgiob,  tbe  CaK)liiia8,  and- 
Gieorfia,  l^resent  a  natural  separation  to  those  States  situated  on' 
the  hmaks  of  the  Mississippi  and  tbe  Ohio,  while  the  British  Pp»«^ 
vinoes  of  the  Canada*  on  the  north,  and  the  Spanish  territories  of 
the  Floridas  on  the  south,  appear  destined  to  support  the  iategiity 
of  this  division. 

'  Nature— «s  iC  it  were  in  the  orditwtion  of  Providence  to  desig- 
nate to  mankind  the  limits  of  their  political  Union-*->faas  rendered 
the  independence  of  the  Western  Stales  more  easily  attainable,  by 
caretttmg  for  them  those  immense  rivers  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio, 
auid  Mississippi,  with  the  smaller  ones  of  the  Tombigbee,  Alabama,' 
aMMl  others,  for  tbe  purpose  of  transporting  their  abundant  produce 
-to  the  sea  of  the  Oulpfa  of  Meitico,  through  the  entrepots  of  New 
Orleans;  Mob^,  8cc.  wUIe  she  opposes  to  dieir  intercourse  with 
ibe  Atlanftic  States,  those  formidable  barriers  the  Al^iany  amd 
ApalacfaMin  mountains. 

Referring  to  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Floridas, 
3t  will  be  seen  that  the  confines  of  Georgia,  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Union,  are  situated  in  lat.  30, 40*  N.  and  are  separated  from 
'dia  Dorthima  frontier  of  East  Florida,  by  the  river  St.  Mary's,  the 
swamp  of  Okeyfenokey  and  extensive  pine  woods;  this  latter 
Pk^viace  then  takes  a  southerly  direction  stretebing  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico  to  the  25.  of  lat.  a  long  and  narrow  Peninsula,  in  its 
broadest  part  scarcely  exceeding  one  hundred  and  forty  miles^ 
labile  the  Ptx>vince  €yi  West  Florida,  skirting  tbe  territory ^of 
Alabama, 'to  the  Pearl  river,  presents  a  line  of  coast  extending  two* 
handled  and  fifty  miles  west  upon  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  (inclading" 
Aat  part  claimed  and  occupied  by  the  United  States^^as  compifsed 
in  the  cession  of  Louisiana),  containing  several  extensive  baya  and 
Iiarbours. 

*  Let  us  now  turn  to  tbe  contemplation  of  that  phenomenon  the 
Gulpb  stream,  Wittiout  philosophically  iwveetigatiwg  the  cause  ta 
-which  it  owes  existence,  it  will  be  sufficient  fur  our  present  purpose 
So  »d|t>pt  the  iupp6sition  that  the  currents  of  air  arising  in  the 
Southern  Ocean*  (generally  prevaiiiag  froin  tbe  soutb<»east>,  pmsing 
over  the  vast  desarts  of  Africa,  collect  in  their  progress  accessions 
of  strength,  and  press  with  their  aocumuiated  force  upon  the  surface 
ef  the  Alhintie  Ocean,  driving  in  an  oblique  direction;  along,  the 
coasts  of  Siouth  America  and  the  Bnoils,  an  immense. volume  6f 
Wter;  whieh^ passing  round  the  months  of  the  river;  Oronoco, 
luAes  aiong^tfae  riiores  of  the  Spamsh  Main,  Terra  Firma,  tlie 
Isthmus  of  .Darien,  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  to  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,:  aii^m^nted  in  this  progress  by  the  waters  of  nsai^  tributery 
wpngastiBi  '  From  ^be  loutbmi  shores  of  the  Guljpb  it  adtrances  to 
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Nmw  Mexico,  fn  iImi  Rronnoft  of  Tcot^  and  the  Stete  oS  Leu^^ 
stana^  tfanK  taking  a  aoutberly  directioa  in.  oider  to  pass  tbi  Pemn- 
auia  of.  EaaC  Flmda^  it  sweeps  with  the  fa|>idily  of  fiiPt  mRea  aii 
Iraur,  ail  irresiatiye  currcot  through  the  channat  which  aapaiiitet: 
the  IslaMJ.  of  Cuba  from  Cape  SaUe^  the.  aaothern  oxtrema^eC* 
Eaal;  Fkrida.  Havhig  dtmUed  the  Cape,  il  advaacea  aleag  the 
Atlantic  shores  of  North  America,  and  taking  a  aorth  ontsrly^ 
direction  vchh  a.  graduai  redtution  of  ita  lapidily,  il  touehea  ike 
edge  of  the  banks  of  NewfeoarcUaad,  and  again  miogte  iit  wateia: 
mlh  the  parent  Qcean^ 

Against  the  direction  of  tbia  propelling  curreal,  Tesseb  •cUbflK> 
Iiaianl  the  Qaperiment  of  an  encemiteHr ;  btticoaMiittwg  llmueiTee^ 
toils  infiueneei  they  swtftiy  pass  aJoog  ita  ebamiel  froaa  tlia  mriduai: 
islands  .of  the  Gbal^ph  of  Mexico,  aad  the  numeReOs  herbeura'  oi  iia. 
sboipea,  t»  Iheir  deslinattoes  in  North  Aj»erica  lurf  Europe  &k^ 
oadgr  alteratttite  of  ^ceta  b^ng  presented  throng  thsf  wtadfMvd* 
passage  lying  between  Cuba  and  the  Islaoda  of  Janaiea  aoA. 
iSl«  DflttungO)  a  navigalioo  often  dilfictilt  and  alwaja  ^kmgeroaa. 
'  Handog  thttsi  feebly  sketched  the  ebavacter  o|  thiavatnual^  iaiaeace. 
upoBi  thtet  naivtgalioii  of  the  GWph  of  Mexaoo^  in  caider  fta  ilbialeate* 
m^  opiaieiis,.  and,  ta  furnish  an  apology  for  tbeit  adoftien^  I  aitiatr 
relum  to  my  pnsvioua  asaert}on«  Ihai  the  Wetrtnni  and  Aiianhtst 
State*  of  Nonh  America  bane  becoese  identified  in  kitecesi^  and 
iaaepiraUe  m  pdicy^  by  tbft  «esaM  «f  the  flortdaa  ta  iheiv  fedeni** 
tiffo  Uniooy  and.  must  eadflaveiic  to  ^mfhim  my  nolKves  for  bAbeabigii 
that  thia  change  'm  tfae.sovemgnty  if  the  Spanisb  P^oviaaea  «!&- 
gnm  a  deeided  and  iadiaputahle  aaceedeMgt  lo  the  Atlafttic  Stfttea 
over  jtfaeir  .Westara  bvelhiea  (between  whom  tkisoe  mista  no  nalumh 
aynp^thy^  a  <;oQtrottl  mlremaly  cpiestioflaUe  andof  tmeertaiir'on^ 
tiaManoG^  without  ihisi  ceiaion ;  the  lattev  owing  their  proaperilf  tei 
their  agricultural  character^  while  the  former  uniting  the  thrifl  •! 
cnttiaMaeeadtb  the  4^AviUmm  <d  the  seil^  aici  ao  tiluated  wa. to ^ 
iMcaniey  AMa  local  aieoflMftty  and  oirQWEaetMces^'  m  asaminisr 
Pmer.  . 

I  haow;  thai  H.magh  be  admayred  agaitiBtif  flM^  tba*  die  exaaq^ 
tilhsi  kail  war  tafide  atiraaawnplaoft  that  there,  ia  naaUy  noi  a«litnft 
attachBtentJMtwwfi'dMi  Adaatic  aad  Western  SMea:  thil  wao 
WW  aadBttakaML  agaiiiat  Qiea*  Biilaiii  ibroiigb  tha  iqfliwtee' eC 
VaeiwhJceling,  though  |M((tfssa«ll()r't<»  midicat»lh^  uadefiaid  ehnia 
of  '^ asamena li^ila;"  aod IkMi^gh  Ihe  IraasrAlegbaiQrdbrisioa^did 
nohf.  perbap^  poaassa  a  sin^iindifidiialaoli^eat  iiiteffesiad  ia  ika 
iasiae  af  tbo  qm^/Son,.  the^  waralbic  mdst  idaiB«sr<lualbr  aalfafactito^ 
nd.  tfair  taoal  aedepi  in  tbi  suppert  o£  tha:  EMaalsrt,  whda^beiK 
demagoguea^aad  ofatara  anpfdviad  their  res«MMBlas^ipst  Gnat 
Brilai% aad fisdlfaaifaralll paoiesM^ ofi tfam Mlowm by  tbeaagfy 
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loudkHMs  of  their  dedanb^doAs  and  the  fianlic  severity  iif  'dnir 
«aRtiieiiiat. 

To  recmcile  thi»  apiHurent  paradox,  I  naat  pffemiae  Ibat  the 
yreaeat  populatioii  of  die  Western  States  am  tccwAj  eaMgraled 
^Mzeaa  from  the  Atlaatic,  and  bnve  carried  into  the  WiMa  ^  the 
Wabttm  territory  all  those  prejudices  and  •passions  generaird  againrt 
J£n|^Biid>  aad  nursed  by  the  retcdiection  or  detail  of  -those  catises 
Mrlach  led- 10  the  separation  of  their  aUegianoe  from  her  aoshorit}^: 
Car  «  season  those  hostile  fedinga  will  eontaiftie,  but  she  progress  of 
4iitte  and  change  of  circtunstancca  nfriU  soffeen  thoae  reseotiiKaitsv 
while  succeeding  generation!«,  more  remotely  allied  (o  die  Atkiltie 
fiunilyy  will  ^onSemplate  the  country  of  dieir  European  aucestors 
4sith  Sttbdocd  feehi^s,  and  view  her  policy  wtlh  Httle  other  thaa 
txiomnon  coriosity,  anleas  roused  by  an  attaclL  upon  their  tanmedtate 
satensBts;  Mddle  the  Atlantic  States^  on  the  eootra^^  fcoftiently 
Wought  in  contact  with  England,  owing  to  their  nsaritime.  dmrae^ 
pmtf  will  be  exposed  to  collision  with  her,  to  support  ambttion,  or 
lo  resent  iifsttlt* 

.:  *  War  will-  necesnirily  entail  upon  the  Uaited  Siatea.  the  eials-  of 
(aoBotioD  for  iis  support^  and  wdl  be  foUowed  by  a  precarioiHi  aad 
Inaited  .export  of  agncttltural  prodaee ;  the  Western  peepk^  more 
setuibly-i^v^  than  their  Atlaiitio  brethren  to  the  preastve  of  those 
(lOBtetoaPQs,  wiK  naturally  qaestieii  the  pdlicy  of  meaoorea  oswag 
Iheir  CKiatenoe  so  eipccimsSances  i»  wlaoh  they  can  hasre  nopartsci^ 
pntei^.  ittd  reasoosag  from  Ibeir  inftoeuoe,  aiseribe  the  miseries 
Ifaey:  entail  to  a  war  founded  in  ansbitioii,  aad.aopportingan  in(e«» 
rest  quite;  foreign  to.thrir  own^  they  Mrill,  in.  cunasquence^  either 
nfasetaatiy  aitbmit  to  the.  A^kintic  policy^  .or  deabe  to  withdraw 
frofli  ji^  Gnioft  pi^giMUit  ^tfa  sa  nnmy-disiidvantai^  ..  . 
c  VilW  w«i^  XBppr^»eMid,:Uie  pro^ctixe  view.taken  by  theAsne- 
naan  lOfrrasanieiit,  aad  tiie.coiuvictioa  that,  suofa  danger  utoold 
»hinaitely.aamK;e  .ibe  eoustence  ot^tiuar  Union^  led  tbe«i  to  oon«* 
did^r  of  the.«besit  means  foe.  ayei:tii|g  ila  tfaeeateaiag  a^^** 

The  Floridas  presented  to  the  Executive  of  die  United  States 
tho  kqwitaat  secanfy^^.sinatt;  jui  its  possessbn;  ihey  fiorasawr  the 
l^iieer.lifaat  wiaiild  aocrue  to  the.  Atlaatic  SiateB>  by /giving:  to  lliem 
aniioxleo^ve  line  of  coast,.  andcoauBBonding  harboiira^  sufafeotiiig 
tttltho  naval  control  of  the  FJoridas^  ^articubily  the  JSaStera  Pn>- 
visKey  witb  which  ihey  were  natuiwUy^Uied  in  interest  bam.  iis 
mamiai^  character^  ^but  only  chanocds  of  eapeet  open:  lo  the 
Khisteio  tecrisory.  .  :.  -      ,—..,,., 

t:  It  hSBS  beca  alreadydensoosSrated^.the  kiesislible'neeossifty  wfaick 
ODitifiela  vossels^  from,  the  Gnlph  o£  Mexico  to  paas^  the  shores  of 
Siist  :Florid»;  in  their  egress  from  it>  diose  from  New  Orieans^. 
Mohiiey  tee.  are  consequently  aidbjected  to  tbe^asme  impulae,  and 
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must  therefore  pus  through  the  Gulfyb  Stream  of  the  I^ldrida 
Channel,  running  as  it  were  the  gauntlet  from  Louisiana  to  the 
coast  of  the  Carolinas.  This  local  jnflneiiee  of  the  Fkmdas  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  Western  States  will,  when  united  to  the 
Atlantic  States,  enable  the  latter  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the 
former,  menacing  their  commercial  entrepots  with  blockade  and 
destruction,  should  they  manifest  the  least  repugnance  tp  support 
their  maritime  policy,  or  hint  a  desire  to  abrogate  their  federal 
tmion,  while  the  only  alternative  presented  to  submiasioii  wiil  be  to 
carry  their  arms  across  the  Alegiraoys,  and.  attempt,  by  the  doubt«> 
ful  issue  of  war,  to  resist  the  Atlantic  dictation. 

It  is,  I  am  well  aware,  a  general  and  favourite  opinion  in  thit 
country,  that  the  extension  of  the  federative  system  indefinitely  to 
States  remotdy  situated  from  the  seat  of  the  Executive,  dissimiba' 
in  character,  in  climate,  and  in  habits,  must  tend  to  weaken  ifo 
security,  and  will  ultimately  terminate  in  a  general  dissolation  of 
its  fabric;  but  I  conceive  this  opinion  has  been  hastily  formed^ 
and  the  reasoning,  erroneously  deduced  from  principles  inapplica* 
fale,  and  examples  by  no  means  apposite,  without  reflecting  lipon 
Ifae  true  nature  of  the  union,  and  die  limited  extent  of  power  con* 
ceded  by  the  several  Stides.  to  the  federal  Government.  All  mat* 
fers  of  local  concern,  wheth^  in  the  formation  of  laws,  the  regula- 
tioDt  of  police^  the  rights  of  indtviduals,  or  internal  impfovem^Bts, 
are  equally  subjected  to  the  control,  and  confided  4o  the  protec- 
tion, of  the  legisbtive  bodies  of  each  State,  unswayed  and  unques* 
lioned  by  the  general  Government,  which  has  ndther  the'  power  to 
invade,  nor  the  inclination  to  di^urb,  their  peculiar .  prtvijeges^ 
while  the  dignity  of  their  members,  in  the  estimatien  of  tlnee 
around  them,  equals  in  consequence  those  of  the  general  Congress, 
llie  nunagemeatt  of  external  policy,  the  care  of  providing  resources 
for  the  defence  and  vindication  of  their  united  intereats,'the  poww 
to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  and  generally  to  superintend  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  are  among  the  prominent  and  acknowledged 
prerogatives  of  Congress. 

Drawn  from  their  distant  plantations  to  the  seat  of  Government^ 
sacrificing  for  the  public  benefit  die  supervision  of  their  individoal 
property,  and  the  sociial  enjoyments  of  home>  without  the  ordinary 
incitemeiits  to  ambitida  of  Court  favour,  place,  or  penaion,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  (with  comparatively  few  excmtionsy 
feel  the  dignity  of  their  appointments  and  the  fatigue  of  Imalatioii' 
rather  a  burthen  than  a  benefit. — ^Until  a  heavy  public  dent,  waA 
the  weight  of  business,  requiring  a  more  extensive  administration 
of  the  GoTernment,  shall  concentrate  in  the  American  capital  a^ 
jaumber  of  idlers  and  theoretical  politicians,  detached  from  tbei 
sober  duties  and  employments  of  life.    Until  the  back  aettlemenl^ 
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of  America  shall  be  bo  fully  populated,  as  to  drive  agricultiiriats  t» 
become  renters  and  dependents  upon  the  great  laad  proprietors' 
(who  will  thereby  derive  the  profits  of  their  estates  without  the 
cares  of  cultivation),  the  American  Union,  should  it  embrace  the 
Floridas,  may  remain  unshaken  by  interaai  convulsions,  free  from 
the  influence  and  distraction  of  that  class  of  men,  who,  in  Euro^ 
pean  countries,  combining  leisure  and  wealth  with  ambition,  are 
ever  on  the  alert  witli  their  talents  and  intrigue  to  agitate  and  pro- 
duce political  changes. 

That  party  in  the  Eastern  States,  during  the  last  war,  who 
formed  a  self-constituted  Convention  at  Hartford,  and  who  pre- 
sumed to  dictate  to  the  people  of  the  Union  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
ration, excited  neither  apprehension  nor  interest  beyond  their 
immediate  circle ;  but  were  viewed  with  contemptuous  indiflferenee 
by  the  well-informed  classes  of  society  of  America,  who  justly 
estimated  their  ephemeral  existence,  and  the  impotence  of  their 
measures,  while  they  operated  with  extraordinary  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system  of  our  political  sciolists. 

But  the  American  Executive,  in  seeking  to  acquire  possession  of 
the  Floridas,  were  not  solely  actuated  by  the  dread  of  the  remole 
danger  that  menaced  the  existence  of  their  Federative  system,  by 
the.  possible  separation  of.  the  Western  and  Atlantic  States ;  they 
were  well  aware  that  its  annexation  was  couplecl  with,  other  pro- 
minent and  important  considerations  to  their  national  security  and 
influence,  and  would  aid  their  darling  anticipations  of  future  naval 
pre-eminence* 

The  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  opening  of  the  Lakes.  Maufepas, 
Pontchartrain,  and  Borouge,  the  Settlement  of  Pascagoula,  upon 
the  river  of  that  name,  and  the  flourishing  establisbnxent  of  Mobile, 
Jbelow  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tombigbee  and  Alabama,,  are 
embraced  by  that  part  of  West  Florida,  claimed  and  occupied  by 
the  Uuited  States  (to  which  they  have  .but  a  questionable,  tjitle),  as 
part  of  the  territory  comprised  in  the;  cession  of  Louisiana.  The 
entrance  of  the  river  Perdicjo,  the  noble  harbour  and  town. of  Pen- 
«acola^  with  the  fort  of  Barancas,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Bays,  and  the  Promontory  of  Cape«St*  Bias,  the  Appalacfaicola 
fiver,  and  part  of  the  Ap)pialachie  bay,  are  comprehended  in  that 
division  of  West  Florida  recently  ceded  by  Spain ;  the  remainder 

*'  Such  is  the  powerful  influence  of  independence  over  every  other  consi- 
oderation  in  the  mind  of  the  American  Tarmer,  that  he  will  sacrifice  his 
/  eiyrly  habit^  his  local  attachments,  the  endearments  of  family  and  friends/ 
aod  bury  himself  in  the  wiicl^  of  the  Western  territory,  rather  than  become 
a  dependent. — ^I'he  heirs  of  the  late  Sir  Witliam  Pulteoey,  BsM^t.  poj^sessors 
of  an  extensive  tract  of  Jand  In  the  State  of  New  York,  vainly  endeavoured 
Co  obtain  lessees  for  their  property.  They  have  since  been  obliged  to  sell  it 
Ji^'iQtert^tionr. 
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«f  die  hiy  oF  AppaUcMe  rudii  to  tiM  iouth'^ettdt,  aft  far  as  (ti»  fiver 
^  Amaguira^  from  thence  fiearty  due  south  to  lli^  liay  of  i^prnta 
'  Santo,  cootainiiig  witbin  iti  limifts  Mveral  GOifsMefable  esttiahds. 
.  I'hts  latter  baj  xncludes  thaft  of  Ta<»po,  presenting  a  noMb  dmf 
spaci(»M  harbour,  completely  fibeltered  frond  the  itt&etice  of.  th^ 
north-west  wind,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  British 
Navy.  This  harbour  was  for  a  long  time  con^dercd  nnimpoftant 
from  tbe  lU^^sed  shallowness  of  the  water  on  the  bar,  and  the" 
intricacy  of  its  channel.  This  extraordinary  ignorance  of  its  acttraf 
capacity  is  imputed  to  the  jealonscatftion  with  ^hieh  iheSpauiards 
gittuded  every  avemie  of  entrance  to  their  transHitlairtie  poiiscfssionsy 
which  induced  tfaam  to  publish  to  the  world  erroneous  survevs  of 
tlietc  coasts  and  barboursi  in  Order  to  disarm  the  enterprising  sntrit 
and  cupidity  of  other  nations^  who  might  be  stimulated  to  seek  m^tt 
acqulsiiioD,  nrfacii  aware  of  the  nataral  facilifies  they  presented. 
But  tfai  Americati  E&eontive,  fully  apprised  of  the  character  of 
that  suspacma  nation>  were  determined  to  ascertain  ibt  thHnsefveis 
how  far  the  surveys  wers  to  be  depended  upon ;  for  this  purpose 
diey  c&ipstciied,  early  in  the  }^ear  IB  18,  after  the  reduction  of  Ame- 
lia Island  (in  which  she  co-operated)  the  Enterprise  brig  of  war, 
with  directions  to  examine  the  bays  and  harbours  from  C«pe  Sable 
to  the  fiver  Perdido,  in  order  to  a»certHiu  the  actudl  capacity  o/ 
tbat  coa^t,  the  reauit  of  wUch  amply  satfefied  d^m  of  H^  imporc- 
iace. 

;  Below  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Ssmto^  tSistant  abdtft  TO  fliiiieft,  \t 
Charlotte  Harbour,  of  inferior  importance^  yet  highly  desvrAfe  M 
the  trade  atsd  influence  of  the  Province  of  £ast  Rorida.  'the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  River  and  Chatham  Bay,  extending  to  Cafle 
Sable^are  eevi.near  theehanne}  of  the  Oolph  stream  tb  be  safely 
resorted  to  by  large  vessels;  but  for  smalt  craft  ^y  will  be  fotmd 
actvanfeageousiy  situated, 

Passnig  loond  Cape  Sablp>  advancing  along  the  shores  of  Ae 
Atlantic,  ihe  several  ravers  and  inlets  between  it  and  the  entrance 
o£  the  pbrts  of  St  Aogustitte,  in  bf «  QQ.  30.,  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  worthy  of  notice,  and  too  dangerous,  from  the  ahallowiiess  of 
.  tlietr  cfaaomls  and  the  frequent  variations  of  their  bars,  to  admit 
vesnela  drawing  mote  than  eight  feet  of  water.  The  harboar  of 
Amelia  Islasid,  on  the  north^u  frontier  of  this^  province,  has  a  good 
channel  of  entrance  and  secure  anchorage  ground, 
'  The  St.  John's  River,  however,  presents  a  feature  of  the  higbes^ 
imj^ortauce  to  the  character  of  East  Florida.  This  nobb  rivery 
taking,  its  rise  ta  the  lagoon  of  Mayaco,  9k  iht  southern  esifl'emitf 
of  die  province,  flows  with  its  current  in  a  lateral  direction  whh  the', 
coast  of  the  Adantic,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  40  miles,  to- 
wards  the  norths  offering  to  the  internal  navigation  of  the  province 
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«n  exte&tof  near  dOO  milM^  fiOO  of  which  tre  na^ngable  (o  veuob 
icapaUe  of  passing  ita  bar.  This  beautiful  river  is  in  soane  pkccjii 
Hoearly  two  miles  wide.  In  its  progress  to  the  sea,  into  wludi  k 
-empties  itself  40  milea  below  the  river  St  Marj%  it  paaaea  through 
«ind  is  fed  by  several  lakes,  the  most  considerable  the  lake  of  St. 
Oeorge,  fifteen  milea  in  breadth  and  twentj  in  length,  its  boaom 
ornamented  with  several  islands,  adorned  with  lurtural  groves  of 
orange  trees  and  aromatic  shrubs,  the  shores  abojteding  on  either 
rside  with  immense  forests  of  live  oak/  cedar,  cypress,  pine.  And 
•other  valuable  trees;  the  soil  genial  to  the  production  of  cottob, 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  9ugar,  and  other  important  products;  the 
salubrity  jof  the  climate  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Southern  j^tates  of  North  America,  being  entirely 
iree  from  the  pestilential  miasmata  which  rise  from'the  low  grounds 
•of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  prove  so  extensively  destructive 
4o  their  white  inhabitants.  A  communication  between  the  West- 
ern States  and  those  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  easily  effected  through 
4he  agency  of  the  St.  John's  River,  enabling  them  to  exchatige  their 
several  productions  without  hazarding  (partlcidarly  in  time  of  war) 
4he  passage  of  the  Gulph  Stream.  To  the  Bay  of  Tampo  the 
fiver  Manatte  flows  from  its  source  near  a  creek  of  the  St.  John^ 
with  which  it  might  be  connected  by  a  canal  of  about  ten  milea 
extent,  opening  a  channel  of  coinmerce  amply  repaying  the  expense 
of  its  formation. 

Thus  situated  by  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  whidi,  whether 
resulting  from  the  caprice  of  Spain,  or  from  her  inab'dity  to  resist 
the  demands  and  menaces  of  the  North  American  Government,  is 
inatter  of  secondary  importance  to  us  in  discussing  the  question  of 
our  national  interests;  but  supposing  that  the  cession  will  be  rati- 
fied, agreeable  to  the  preliminary  treaty,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  to  seek  protection  against  the  ope- 
ration of  this  chanse  in  the  sovereignty  of  a  territory  peculiarly 
situated  to  annoy  the  nation  over  whose  destinies  they  preside. 
IjBt  them  not  flatter  themsdves  with  the  fallaciouil  hope  and  idle 
expectation,  that  the  United  States  will  forbear  to  use  the  means 
of  offence  against  us,  thus  placed  at  their  di^osal,  nor  lull  them- 
selves with  false  confidence  in  the  security  of  treaties  with  that 

■  This  invaluable  timber,  celebrated  for  the  closeness  of  its  textnre,  and  its 
Imperishable  nature,  is  peculiar  to  the  Southern  States  and  the  Floridas;  in 
the  former  the  supply,  contiguous  to  the  rivers,  has  already  been  exhausted. 
While  in  East  FiuricU,  I  saw  several  caigoes  shipping  under  contract,  for 
supplying  the  Naval  Dock  Yards  of  North  America,  ft  is  a  well  established 
^0^  that  wood,  the  produce  of  southern  latitudes^  is  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction'of  ships  destined  for  those  stations,  while  those  built  of  the  produQ* 
tions  of  no^hecst  regions  split  beneath  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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nstioii,  ^bose  every  aim  and  object  is  directed  a^inst  tbe  onij 
power  capable  of  •restraining  their  inordinate  ambition^  possessed 
of  die  means  of  questioning  their  maritime  ascendency,  and. of  con* 
tending  with  dieir  commercial  enterprise;  for  whether  Pederalists 
or  Democrats,  the  people  of-  the  United  States  are  all  equally 
liostile  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  spirit  of  party,  as  if  influenced  by 
SI  magic  spell,  subsides  into  quiescence  whenever  she  becomes  the 
subject  of  detMite<     . 

in  England  we  form  erroneous  opinions  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  because  we  reason  upon  their  political  insti- 
tutions by  analogy;  but  tbe  system  of  their  Executive  is  as  remotely 
distant  from  European  as  the  hemisphere  they  inhabit.  Fully  par- 
ticipating in  the  feeling  of  the  American^  People  towards  Great 
Britain,  the  Members  of  tbe  Executive  are  constantly  occupied  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Nation,  by  ministering  to  their  dar- 
ling prejudices,  steadily  pursuing  popular  support  by  tbe  eonsolir- 
dationof  its  strength,  and  the  extension  of  its  empire;  while,  in 
their  political  relations  with  foreign  powers,  they  are  guided  by  no 
other  influence  than  selfish  policy.  Calculating,  in  the  spirit  of 
national  egotism,,  that  their  Democratic  institutions  are  viewed  by 
all  Monarchical  Governments  with  jealous  apprehensions,  and  the 
dread  of  their  becoming  objects  of  general  imittition  and  adoption,, 
they  watch  with  the  quick  and  enquiring  eye  of  their  eegle>  eveiy 
movement  of  their  opponents,  aiKJ  seize  the  moments  favoiiible  to 
their  objects',  from  the  supineness  or  imbeciliity  of  their  poHtical 
rivals,  appropriating,  without  scruple,  to  t}ie  hungry  appetite  of 
^  their  ambition,  whatever  may  minister  to  its.  support. 

While  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  are  occupied  in  .directing 
the  enormous  bulk  of  our  establishments,  in  devising  ihe  means  of 
meeting  our  tremendous  expenditure,  and  animating  their  influenci^ 
-through  the  various  arteries^of'  patronage,  the  sknple  machinery  df 
die  United  States  is  condticted.  with  facility,  supported  by  th»  con- 
fidence  of  the  people.  The  Congress,  in  the  periods  of 'peace, 
confined  to  the  mere  routine  of  management,  detddoied  from  ^11 
questions  of  loc^l  concern  by  the  intervention  of  State  Legislalf^es, 
are  free  to  speculate  upon  their  dawning  greatness^  and  upon  die 
means  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  tbeir  political  adversaries! 

, Untaxed  either  by  the  goverpmei\t  or  pauperism,  the.  rpass  of 
the  people,  intelligent  and  enterprising,  easily  acquire  coftip^tence. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  their  elective  franchise,  in  calling  their 
attention  to  the  regeneration  of  her  government,  carries  convincing 
evidence  of  their  participation  in  the  sovereign' authority.  The 
fireedom.  with  which  they  question  the  condnct  of  their  statesmen, 
'the  unceremonious  mannei*  in  wluch.  they  animadvert  upon  the 
measures  of  their  Congress,  and  their'  unadorned  and  uucourtly 
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salutation  of.  th«  Chief  Magistrate,  all  conspire  to  assure  th^^m^of 
the  equality  qF  their  political  condition,,  and  inspire  them  with 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  representatives.  These  advan- 
tages, to  a  high-minded  and  generous  people,  would  be  productive 
of  the  noblest  political  and  intellectual  attainments^  but  unfprtu- 
tiately  for  human  nature^  as  another  proof  of  its  imperfectibility, 
they  havQ  generated  in  the  American  people  an  excess  of  vanity 
dod  egotism,  exquisitely  disgusting.  .  . 

'Q\i\  to,  f  etnrn  from  this  digression  to  the  question  of  indemnity- 
Decessary  (o.  England  from,  the  cession  of  the  Floridas.  to  the 
United  Stat^i  the  island  of  Cul?%  offers  that  nidemnityi  and  the 
only  pne  we  can  consider  equivalent  to  the  injury  our  commerce 
yfiSX  sustain  by  this  untoward  ^es^sion.  This  beautiful  islatid,  the* 
most  important  in  the  western  hemisphere,  salubrious  in.  climate, 
and  luxuriant  in  soil,  is  separated  from  the  island  of  St;  Pomingo 
(^wbicb  lies  to  the  south-east)  by  a  narrow  channel,  directly  below 
it.  W^st  and  by  South  of  the  latt^r^  at  the  distance:  of  about 
ninety  miles^  lies  our  island  of  Jamaica.  The  length  of  Cuba  is 
estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 'leagues,  and  its  breadth  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  comprehending  n  great  variety  of  unequal  sur- 
^c^i  Cotton  was  found  her0  in  abundance  by  the  ^rly  settlers,, 
but  die  proverbial  indoljeiHre  of  the  Spaniards  iftduced  them  to 
H^lect  Ike  cultivation  of  this  valuable  shrub,,  which  requires  little 
from  the  care  and  labor  of  the  planter ;  this  article  haa  giveji  pUce 
to  the  more  recent  culture  of  sugar,  co£fee^  indigo,  ami  tpbacpo, 
and  Uiere  is  little  doubt  but  if  in  possession  of  a  vigorous:g9vern- 
ment^. disposed  to  give  encouragement  to  a  more  extensi?^  agrici))- 
ture,.  tbi^  island  would  produce  ^  sufficient  quantity  ^  §ugar  for 
the  supply  of  the  whole.of  Europe,'  fot, although  the  surface  is  iu 
general  unequal  and  mountainous^  it  possesses  extensive  plains 
afaiandailtly  watered,  for  the  cultivation  qC  the  i;ane,  ^nd  of  every 
iirtic|e>ne<;essary  to  the  ei^i^tence  of  man,  \\,w  tobacco  surpasses  in' 
^iiaiity.thQ  .growth  of.  every  other  part  of.  America,  its  reputation 
is  so  luirdll  estab]i$hed  as  to  require  nq:  comment.  The  range  of 
momitaiast  extending  from  onc(  extremi^  to  the  otlier  pf  ibe  i$laud> 
^9ev9:  to  .the dtmftte  a  variety  of  temperature  and  rich  soil,  pro- 
4^ing  abundant  crops  ^f  coffee,  while,  the  wilderness  of  the 
iDteripr.afft>rds  protection  and  pasturage  to  extensive  herds  of  wild 

.  A  Yeiy  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  is  at  present 

t  ;'  ^*  cxttaordinary  fertility  of  the^bland,  and  theconsetfuent  ascendency 
U!wu|  acquire,  by  a  more  extfensivp^  agriculture,  witt  doubdess  excite  the 
opposition  of  the  British  We»x  India  interest,  when  its  accession  shall  be- 
Ijome  the  subject  of  debate— with  ^uba  in  our  possession,  we  may  abandon 
the  whole  Of  our  West  India  islands.  '  * 
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in  a  state  of  cultivation^  some  plantations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  St.  Jago,  a  port  to  the  windward  o^  the  island, 
and  at  Trinidada  to  the  south,  and  in  the-neighbourheod  of  Matanza, 
a  secure  and  spacious  bay  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  canal,  but 
the  principal  plantations  are  confined  lo  the  beautiful  plains  of  the 
Havauna. 

The  Spanish  government  has  latterly  given  considerable  eo-^ 
couragement  to  foreign  settlers,  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  in  consequence  of  which  emigration  has  increast^d  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  both  from  Europe  and  the  continent  of  North 
America ;  the  white  population  is  now  estimated  more  than  equal- 
to  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  negroes  in  the  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies;  the  last  census  of  the  latter  Mas  eight  hundred 
thousand. 

The  harbour  of  Havamia,  directly  opposite  Cape  Sable,  is.  one 
of  the  securest  in  the  world,  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the 
fleets  of  Europe;  it  is  defended  by  the  Moro,  and  a  fort  at  tlie 
point;  the  former,  a  fortress  of  considerable  importance,  is  elevated 
high  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  unassailable  by  ships  of  war, 
protected  on  the  land  side  and  towards  the  harbour  by  four  bas- 
tions, with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  a 
covered-  way.  The  Cavagnac,  another  fortress,  at  a  greater  ele- 
vation, commands  the  Moro  and  the  town,  while  the  Dalteres  and 
Arestigny  batteries  contribute  to  its  security* 

The  city  of  Havanna  is  esteemed  the  finest  colonial  city  of  the 
world,  a  superb  square  ornaments  the  centre,  and  handsome  struc- 
tures adorn  its  various  sections,  the  churches  are  inconceivably 
magnificent,  and  richly  endowed  with  plate  of  gold  and  silver;  the 
Opera  house  of  San  Carlos  equals,  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
decorations,  those  of  Europe*  « . 

The  city  of  St.  Jago  di  Cuba  was  originally  the  capital  of  the 
island,  but  has  receded  in  consequence,  with  the  advance  of  the 
Havanna,  denominated  by  the  Spwniards  the  key  to  the  Western 
World,  and  certainly  with  much  justice,  since  its  possession  must 
control  the  commerce  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  It  is  from  this 
harbour  we  imist,  in  time  of  war  with  the  Americans,  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Gulph ;  from  this  we  must  succour  and  support  our 
convoys  against  their  hostility,  and  present  to  them. a  secure  retreal 
from  the  violence  of  the  elements,  in  the  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  stream.  Here  must  be  the-dep6toC  our  naval  thunder  to  awe 
our  enterprising  enemy;  while  Cumberland  harbour  on  the  S.  E., 
a  capacious  and  secure  estuary,  ali^ady  well  known  to  our  cruisers, 
commands  the  windward  passage,  and  offers  to  our  control  the 
trade  of  the  West  Indies  at'id  the  Spanish  Main. 

Iliose  advantages,  a  few  of  tliie  maby  prominent  ones  the  lilland 
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of  CuKli  pdiaesses  m  a  territorial  acquiMtion,  aire,  liowever  interaat- 
ing  in  themselves,  secondary  in  comparison  with  the  important 
consideratibiia  it  prdseitt^f  for  the  secur^t^  and  support  of  our  naval 
ascendency,  a  commanding  influence,  the  charm  of  oiir  existence 
as  a  nation,  which  has  given  to  our  pigmy  territory  the  arms  and 
power  of  a  giant,  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  familiar  to 
tjie  habits  of  our  couutrv,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  we  should 
sacrifice  every  other  influence. 

With  Florida  on  one  side,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba  on  the  other, 
in  the  possession  of  hontile  and  energetic  powers,  our  intercourse 
with  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  might  be  interdicted,  and  our  flag 
excluded  at  their  caprice,  from  the  abundant  marts  for  our  manu- 
factures, dawning  upon  our  commercial  enterprise  with  the  infant 
liberties  of  South  America. 

We  must  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  our  pacific 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  America  will  have  longer 
continuance  than  the  influence  of  necessity  shall  operate  to  restrain 
their  hostility.  The  ambition  of  that  nation  to  become  pre-eminent 
on  the  ocean,  has  been  nourished  by  the  successes  which  attended 
.  their  naval  contests  in  the  late  w^r,  and  they  confidently  anticipate 
a  series  of  triumphs  with  renewed  warfare,  forgetting,  or  rather 
wishing  to  conceal  from  themselves,  that  the  circumstances  which 
gave  temporary  ascendency  to  their  ensign,  did  not  result  from 
their  superiority  either  in  tactica  or  in  bravery,  but  in  almost  every 
case  they  had  to  contend  with  inferior  force  both  in  ships,  and  men, 
while  the  jgreater  part  of  their  own  crews  were  -Englisli  dcsserters, 
impeUed  to  deeds  of  daring  by  the  recollection  that  defeat  would 
be  attended  with  certain  and  ignominious  death.  I  do  not,  in 
saying  this,  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  Ameiricati 
sailors,  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race,  but  1  will  not  cede  one  atom 
of  the  courage  of  the  British  tar,  bold  as  their  native  rocks,  in 
/avoir  of  any  nation  under  heaven,  1  lament,  in  common  with 
every  admirer  of  our  naval  prowess,  that  a  single  laurel  should  have 
been  stripped  from  our  brows,  for  the  magic  influence  of  success 
is,  dispelled  by  a  single  reverse. 

fiut  whether  Spain,  in  ceding  Cuba,  could  ^ve  possession  to 
Great  Britain,  is,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  people 
6f  that  island  have  little  to  complaia  of  the  government  of  Spain ; 
they  are  not  oppressed  by  taxation,  they  have  a  degree  of  freedom 
unknown  to  the  generality  of  Spanish  possessions ;  their  ports  ajre 
open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  their  produce  is  preferred 
to  the  growth  of  other  western  colonies.  Under  England  they 
would  contemplate  being  subjected  to  our  colonial  policy,  and  to 
a  conBei}uent  reduction  of  trade,  and  indeed  if  we  do  not  place 
Cuba,  in  the  event  of  acquiring  it,  under  the  restrictions  which 
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exist  in  our  Islafidiiiwe  sbiill  be  guikyof  a  partmlky  thittmay 
induce  ibe  complaints  of 'the  latter. 

:-  These  menacing  evils  the  people  of  Cuba  hate  anticipated^  for 
the, possibility  of  »u<:hr  a  cession,  from  the  weakness  tif  Spain/ and 
."her  decreasing  influence  on  the  American  ContinenV'bas  been 
'contemplated  by  them.  The  people  of  the  United  States^  drelMt- 
ing  the  proximity  of  our  arms,  are  actively  nourishing  this  appf^ 
hei^sion  of  evil,  and  are  ready  to  aid  the  first  manifestations  of  %, 
"desire  to  throw  off  the  sovereignty  of  ^pain.  Blit  for  the  'intoler- 
able egotism  of  the  people  of  the' Union,  and  for  the  contempt 
they  bave  excited  by  their  vanity  and  ambition,  Cuba  would  bave 
long  snre  unfettered  her  dependence iHpon  the  Spanish  Moiiarcb^ 
and  have  thrown  herself  into  the  federal  embrace  of^^he  N6rth 
American  Union. 

During  the  presidency  6f  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  Spain  l^wed 
beneath'theyoke  of  France,  frbm  which  there  \vas  then  ho  prospect 
of  relief,  the  people  of  Cuba,  feeling  themselves  incdmpet^t  i& 
force  to  maintain  their  independence,  sent  a  deputation  to  Wlisbin^A. 
ton,  proposing  the  annexation  of  the  Island  to  the  iederativ^  ^stem 
of  North  America,  l^ie  Presidient,  howeVer|  devoted  to  frencb 
influence,  vainly  calcuHrfihg  upon  the  triumphs  Of  thatnidp^  on 
the  ritins  of  the  British  power;  until  the  iniportaiit  vieN>ry  Of 
'Trafalgar  dissipated  the  delusion,' dtsclined  the  proffered  acqiiisitioil* 
'•  While  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  tbe  people  of  Cilba  %in  be 
adverse  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain,  COilkpled  with' the 
•restrictions,  of  our  colofnial  policy,  I  am  far  fro;th  believih^  dtat 
they  ^^ould  feel  dbincbned  to  the  transfer  of  tfaeii'iallegiaiice, 
provided  our  possession  of  the  Island  should  leave  tfaeibV in  their 
present  situation,  free  to  the  cornmerce  of  the  world. '  AdVandii^ 
in  the  scale  of  consel^Uence  by  beco^ning  tributary  to  Ae  firit  ^oM- 
mercial  and  maritime 'iiation  of  Europe^ — secure  in  property' and 
liberty,  under  our  protection,  the  Island  of  Cuba  would  increase  in 
population  and  in  wealth,  with  a  rapidity  unequalled^  and  wbdU 
amply  repay  the  British  Government  for  its  fostering  6al'e'  aOtid 
protection,  while  it3  rich  mountains  and  fertile  plains  woiild  prj^sent 
to  tlie  redundancy  of  our  population  a  delightful  reftige  fi^om  the 
misery  of  poverty  and  despair.  »  .  .  .  .  .» 

It  is  our  bounden  duty,  it  is  our  imperative  policy  to  anticipate 
the  rivalship  of  the  United  States,  and  by  erecting  a  power  (Hipdbie 
of  contending  with  them,  in  their  own  hemisphere^  prevent  the 
destruction  of  our  commerce,  which'  wiH  otherwise '•iftift%ftltbly 
follow  our  neglect  of  those  precautionary "itieafeures;  foi*,  in  spitcf  of 
the  infatuated  indifference  which  marks' bilir'-poliby 'toWe#dif  the 
republic— in  spite  of  th^  apathy  with  whijph-ye  VieW'Wi^»*hlpid 
'  progress  in  wealth  and  power;  heretlfter^thc/  coiit'eht  for  (Berime 
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of  the  /^  will  be  between  England  and  the  North  Americaa 
tJnion,  a  warfare. suited  to  the  prejudices  of  their  people ». and  the^ 
^aracter  of  their  country. 

.s0^t  North  American  Colonies  will  also  derive  security  from  the 
aficesftiov  of  Cuba  ()y  Great  Britain.  Exposed  to  our  hostility  oa 
the  southern  frontier^  and  the  consequent  distraction  of  their  atten* 
lion,  to  the  various  assailable  points  of  their  extensive  territory,  the 
Aoiericf^n  Jpnion  will  not  b^  able  for  many  years  to  come,  to  de-. 
tach  a  su^cient  force  to  subjugate  the  Canadas ;  in  the  meantime  the 
latter  will  grow  in  consequence  and  population  equal  to  their  own 
.rotection* 

.  Spaip  will  doubtless  reluctantly  consent  to  the  alienation  of  the 
Isl^jid  of  Cpl^  fcpm  her  sovereignty,  but  I  trust  that  the  Hinisters 
of  Great  Britain  will  not  permit  that  nation  to  withhold  from  us  a 
possession  r^dered  necessary  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce, 
bj:t)^  weakness  which  has  induced  her  to  cede  to  the  demands  and 
jpieaacea/of  the  United  States,  the  important  position  of  the 
Floijda3.  if  ever  there  existed  a  necessity  for  departing  from  the 
ardiipary  courtesy  md  delicacy  of  nation»-^if  ever  self-defence  jus- 
tifies coercion^  surely  the  present  is  the  moment ;  and  the  apolo* 
gis^  fqr^th^,  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  cannot 
want  an  excuse  for  this  equally  necessary  violence. 
.  If  ;aoy:epcanip|e  was  wanting  to  prove  the  degraded  power  of 
S^i^n  the  imbecillity  of  her  councils,  and  the  truckling  policy  of 
h$tr;adppU^i|.tovfards  the  United  States,  it  would  be  amply  furni9h- 
^ji](y<>$e  repolIectioD,  that  her  Minister  was  directed  to  negociate 
49«^.ce8si^.of  the  Floridas,  while  the  troops  of  the  Union  were  ia 
bo^liie  pps^essioi^  of  Fort  St.  Marks  and  the  Island  of  Amelia^ 
jitiA^  their  hands  vn^rq  yet  reeking  with  the  rapine  of  her  polluted 
territory, ;aa4. red  withtbe  hlopd  of  our  murdered  countrymen ! ! !* 

Bujt.Spaing,  in  the  cession  of  the  Island  of  Cu1ba  to  the  British 
Goverament,  will  not  merely  consult  the  interest  and  advantage  of 
Ais  countiy^  she  will  minister  to  the  security  of  her  yet  unalienated 
teiritories  on  the  American  Continent,  by  placing  the  key  of  the 
vest^m  world  in  Ihe  possession  of  a  power  capable  of  restraining 
the  rapid  progress  of  that  ambition  with  which  the  United  States 
are  fired,  a  passion  far  more  formidable  to  Spain  than  to  Engfand. 
But  should  her  obstinacy  refuse,  or  our  mistaken  delicacy  with- 
hold us  from  demanding  the  cession  of  Cuba,  a  short  time,  with 
the  Floridas  in  possession  of  the  United  States,  will  suffice  to  place 
that  island  out  of  the  power  of  Spain  to  cede  and  ours  to  acqui|;e. 

It  is  now  said  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  the 
Floridas  will  not  receive  the  Royal  signature.  The  six  months 
appointed  for  the  exchange  expired  on  the  22nd  of  August ;  whether 

'  Arbuthnot  and  Ambriester. 
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Spftin  mtHI  have  the  courage  to  withhold  it,  remains  in  the  bosoaar 
ef  time ;  but  judging  from  the  example'  of  hef  conduct  towards 
the  United  States^  when  the  latter  demanded  the  liberatron  of  Mr«r 
Me&de,  ol^e  of  theif  cttizemi,  confined  by  the  citil  authority  of 
Spain  for  a  collusive  compromise  with  one  of  their  officers^  we 
may  doubt  of  her  resolution  to  refuse  it. 

Coupled  however  with  the  suspension  of  the  signatuire,  the  iw^ 
tutti  of  D6n  Oliisy  the  negociator,  tor  Spain,  at  this  critical  mo-* 
mtnty  furnishes  some  pretext  for  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  be 
Completed ;  that  Ministers,  foreseeing  the  fatal  consequeitces  wid» 
which  the  cession  was  pregnant,  had  tried  every  thing  that  finetie 
and  protraction  could  effect,  hoping  that  £ngland  would  rouse 
from  her  seeming  torpor,  and  interdict  the  alienation  of  the  Flo^ 
ridktf  to  the  Union. 

If,  however,  Spain  shall,  at  this  psrlod  of  the  negociation,  asiBBrar 
the  language  of  independence,  and  hazard  the  experiment  of  r  re-' 
fu$lil.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  she  is  animated  by  the  promised 
support  of  a  formidable  alliance.  In  the  mean  time  th^  re-opening 
of  Congress  in  the  United  States  will  call  for  the  explanation  of  the 
President  upon  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  delay,  the  spe-^ 
culatofs  in  Florida  lands  (and  they  are  numerous)  wiif  be  clamof^ 
Otts  for  possession. 

Influenced  as  the  American  Executive  are  by  the  tide  of  popular 
feefing,.it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  wkl^ 
stand  the  demands  for  the  subjugation  of  a  territory  so  highly  im-^ 
portant  to  their  security  and  consequence.  Nothing  Icks  than  the 
fear  of  being  involved  with  the  powers  of  the  European  Continent 
will  restrain  them  from  seizing  on  the  Floridas  by  force  of  arms.- 
It  is  true  that  their  financial  and  commercial  difficulties  are  great 
and  paralysing.  Imitating  the  vices  of  our  system,  they  have  cre^ 
ated  a  factitious  capital  through  the  agency  of  paper  circulation. 
ObEged  to  return  to  a  more  wholesome  currency,  without  the  gra-' 
dual  operation  of  legislative  restrictions,  and  unpossessed,  like  oufi^ 
selves,  of  a  proportionate  metallic  medium,  they  have  felt  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  tranntion  more  severely  than  At  peof^  of  Kig-^- 
land. 
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1819^  together  with  the  Rates  of  Exchange  on  HamJburgh  for 
the  same  period, 

Amoimt  of  Exchange 

Price  of  Gold.         on 
Bank  Notes.  Hamborgfa. 

179S.  Jaiiiiary.  •  •  U^09,490 

„      Joly \-  11,406,100 

1798 11,142,710 

„   12,718,510 

1794 10,850,840 

»,   10,a9,180 

•1795..., 10,778,060 

„   9,048,880 

1796 10^2,480 

«,   9,697,900 

1797.' 9,204,600 

'      „ ;•  10,778,100 

1798 11,279,860 

„   11,843,600 

1799. 12,062,820 

M       ••••••«•••  .12,482,2601 

,          1000. 18,297,810 

„       14,850,260 

1L801 15,298,080 

„       15,044,560 

1802 15,894,020 

„       l7/mM0 

1808 ^  15,651,770 

„       14,290,570 

1804 17,158,780 

„   16,974,570 

1805 17,849,970 

„   * 15,674,770 

1806 16,295,200 

„   •• 16,567,660 

1807 16,004,660 

„   16,068,240 

1808 16,619,240 

„   17,210,810 

1809 17,897^(50 

„   18,818^160 

1810 ••  20,669,820 

n       22,186,540 

1811. 28,658,460 

„       •••• 28,98549T 

1818. •  22,702^450 

1818.  /..!!.'.' I'. !  24,890,140 

f,       28,908,500 

1814. 25,981,740 

„   26,062,180 

1815 26,889,490 

„   27,296,580 

1816. 26,468,288 

„   26,681,898 

1817.  -^ 24,959,780 

„   26,198,820 

1818.  ••• 26,407,510 

„       26,084,970 

1819. 24,788,590 

NoTB.  The  amoimt  of  Bank  Notes  it  taken,  for  the  fint  Sixteen  Yean,  from 
^n  Appendix  to  the  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Nich.  Vansittart,  open  the 
BoUion  Question,  in  1811.  That  for  the  sabseqiient  Years  is  extracted  mm  tiie 
▼arions  Docoments  laid  before  Parliament,  liie  Rates  of  Ezdiange  and  Prices 
of  Gold  from  an  Account  retomed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Mint|  in 
1811,  and  subseqnently  from  the  Aminal  Retnitu^ 


£.    i. 

d. 

8    17 

84.  6 

8    17 

84.  5 

8     17 

85.  4 

8     17 

87.2 

8     17 

85.  9 

8     17 

85.  6 

'8    17 

84.  6    V 

8     17 

82.10 

8     17 

82.  7 

8     17 

88.  7 

8    17 

85.  6 

8     17 

86.  6 

8     17 

lOi 

88.  2 

8     17 

10  f 

87.10 

8     17 

87.  7 

8    17 

86.  0 

8     17 

82.0 

8    17 

82.  6 

No  Price. 

29.  8 

No  Price. 

81.  6 

No  Price. 

82.  2 

No  Price. 

88.  8 

No  Price. 

84.  0 

No  Price. 

84.  4 

4      0 

0 

84.10 

4      0 

0 

85.  8 

4      0 

0 

85.6 

4      0 

0 

85.  8 

No  Price. 

88.  9 

No  Price. 

84.  5 

No  Price. 

84.  8 

No  Price. 

84.  8 

5      8 

0 

84.  4 

5      4 

0 

85.  8 

5      0 

0 

81.  8 

5      1 

0 

28.  6 

No  Price. 

29.6 

No  Price. 

80.  2 

4    11 

0 

26.  6 

4    11 

0 

25.0 

4    18 

6 

27.  6 

4    19 

0 

28.  6 

No  Price. 

28.  0 

5      4 

26.6 

5    10 

28.  0 

4    11 

29.  8 

4      6 

82.  4 

4    16 

82.  0 

4      2 

84.4 

4      0 

86.  8 

8    18 

%6.  7 

8    19 

85.  5 

4      0 

84.  6 

4      1 

84.  5 

4      8 

88.  8 
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3EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE 

«N.TirB 

AMOUNT  OF  BANK  NOTES,  8cc. 


It  will  be  teen^  that  for  IS  years  previously  to  1805,  the  price  of 
gcdd  was  little  afiected  by  the  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the  Bank, 
and  that  it  remained  constant  at  little  more  than  3/.  175.  6cZ.,  or 
SI.  IBs.  per  ounce,  although  the  amount  so  issued  by  the  Bank 
varied  from  9  to  17  millions.  During  the  three  succeeding  years 
the  price  of  gold  rose  as  high  as  51.  Ss,  per  punce,  and,  during  the 
same  time,  the  Bank  issues  never  amounted  to  17  millions ;  and 
when,  up  to  1811,  the  latter  Iqspt  increasing  up  to  upwards  of 
SS  millions,  it  will  be  seen  on  the  contrary,  uat  the  former  kept 
gradually  falling  to  about  4/.  12s.  per  ounce*  From  that  time 
tiU  1814,  they  both  rose  progressively,  and  it  is  only  during  this 
sihort  period  of  S  out  of  27  years,  that  the  price  of  gold  appears  to 
have  risen  uniformly  with  the  increased  issues  of  the  Bank. 

In  considering  the  price  of  gold  with  relation  to  the  Exchange 
on  Hamburgh,  it  will  be  seen  mat,  whilst,  during  the  whole  period 
Irom  1792  to  1805,  the  former  remained  steady,  as  already 
stated,  at  about  Si.  lis.  6d.  or  Si.  IBs.  per  ounce,  the  exchange 
was  above  par  at  intervals  for  about  8  years,  having  risen  in  1794 
to  S6j,  and  in  1798  to  nearly  S8,  and  was  below  par  only 
between  the  years  1795  and  1797»  and  1800  and  180S.  Indeed, 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  horn  1792  and  1805,  the  variation 
of  the  exchange  appears  not  very  sa^B&ctorily  to  be  exphined. 
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884  Esplmation  of  the  Table,  S^c.  [4 

either  by  the  price  of  gold  or  by  the  amount  of  the  Bank  issues^ 
excepting  by  the  latter  in  the  years  1801  and  1802,  when  the 
Bank  Notes  rose  to  16  millions,  and  the  Exchanges  fell  to  29|. 

It  ia  true  that  from  1808  to  1812,  the  increased  issues  of  the 
Bank  should  appear  to  have  depressed  the  Exchange  in  a  Tery 
regular  degree,  but  from  that  time  to  1817,  they  have  both,  vntfa 
trifling  exceptions,  risen  together,  and  have  exhibited  a  curious 
anomaly,  namely,  that  whilst  the  Bank  Notes  have  amounted  to 
nearly  27  millions,  the  Exchange  has  remained  above  par,  as  it 
was  when  the  former  amounted  to  only  9  mtlUons,  the -price  of 
Gold  being  at  both  periods  under  ^L  per  ounce. 

From  hence  it  should  seem,  that  the  variations  in  the  Exchange^ 
ind  in  the  price  of  gold,  though  generally  considered  as  being 
greatly  aflFected  by  each  other,  appear  to  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  late  years,  rendered  subservient  to  the  more  power- 
ful influence  arising  from  the  increased  issue  of  Bank  Notes ;  and 
diis  may  probably  be  explained,  from  the  latter  circumstance 
having  aflbrded  great  assistance  to  mercantile  transactions  by  the 
fiicility  of  discounts,  which  must,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
•f  external  trade,  luve  excited  a  corresponding  credit  and  confi- 
eence  abroad* 
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A  TABLE  sharthig  the  Value  of  Grain  imported,  and  th 
ji mount  of  Foreign  Expenditure  in  each  Y ear ^  from  1793  to 
1818  inclusive^  compared  with  the  Rate  of  Ezckange  on  Ham^ 
burgh  for  the  same  period. 


ValiM  of  Grain .     Foreign       Exehange 
imported.       Expenditure.  Hamburgh. 


.1793 
.1794 
1795 
•1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
180$ 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1818 
1813 
1814 
,1616 
1816 
1817 
J  318 


£. 

£. 

2,021,993 

2,786,232 

36.  4 

1,768,811 

8,336,692 

36,  9 

1,461,622' 

11,040,236 

34.  6 

4^7,110 

10,649,916 

32.  f 

1,466,722  . 

35.  6 

1,669,757 
1,766,840 
6,765,096 
10449,098 
2  166  799 

88.  2 
37.  7 
32.0 
29.8 
32.  2 
34.  0 

1.164,692 

2,460,000 

8,461,000 

34.10 

8,764,831 

6,495,000 

85.  6 

1,106,^40 

0,636,000 

33.  3 

1,878,621 

8,616,000 

34.  8 

336^60 

9,662,000 

34.4 

2,706,496 

10,236,000 

31.  3 

7,077,866 

12,372,000 

29.  6 

1,692,804 

26.  6 

1,213,860 
2492,692 

27.  « 

28.  0 

21,817,313 

2,816,319 

^^95,027 

28.  0 

793,245 

20,128,818 

32.  4 

WSi,497 

7,802,366 

34.4 

6,403,893 

3,404,070 

86.  7 

10,908,140 

2,387,657 

34.  6 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE 


ON    THB 


AMOUNT  OF  FOREIGN  EXPENDITURE,  &e. 


Tub  EicKafiges  are  affected  by  two  great  prhidples  of  political 
economy,  namel]^,  by  the  Foreign  Expenditure,  aiiidhy  the  amount 
paid  for  grain  imported.  When,  therefore^  the  importation  of 
grain,  and  the  Foreign  Expenditure  have  been  great,  the  Exchange 
has  become  unfavorable,  and  the  latter  has,  vice  versa,  increased 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as. the  two  former  have  diminished. 

In  the  accompanying  Table  it  will  be  seen,  that  each  protruding 
line  of  demarkation,  specifying  the  variation  of  the  Exchange,  has^ 
ifvith  very  trifling  exceptions,  a  corresponding  sinus  in  the  two- 
lines  which  designate  die  increase  or  diminut^qn  of  the  Foreiga 
Expenditure  and  the  amount  paid  for  imported  grain. 

The  result  to  be  inferred  is,  that  the  Foreign  Expenditure 
having  now  dropped  from  upwards  pf  26  millions  annually  down  to- 
2  millions,  the  exchange  will  also  most  probably  partake  in  a  great 
measure  of  this  counteraction^  and  becoikie  gradi^aUy  higher, 
especially  if  the  succeeding  harvests  should  jfortunately  prove  sa 
abundant,  as  to  render  importation  unnecessary. 


£ND  OF  NO.  XXIX. 
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PREFACE. 


A  '*  Keply"  to  the  **  Defences  of  the  Whigs,"  nmv  published 
together,  has  some  time  ago  made  its  appearance,  under  the 
specious  title  of"  A  Defencb  of  the  People,'*  as  if  there 
had  been  a  word  in  either  of  them  by  which  their  rights  or  liber- 
ties were  invaded. 

The  very  feur  remarks  I  have  to  offer  upon  this  publication 
I  have  chosen,  therefore,  to  make  as  a  Preface  to  this  new 
Edition,  that  whoever  collects  from  it  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  complaints  against  me,  may,  by  comparing  them  with 
what  I  have  written,  be  more  clearly  convinced  of  their  injus- 
tice, and  that  public  men  may  take  warning  to  avoid  all  politi- 
cal communication  with  those^  who  with  seeming  gratitude 
acknowledge  services  to  the  country,  and  reward  them  with  the 
bitterest  repros^^h. 

To  vindicate  this  salutary  caution,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
reprint  the  exordium  of  this  singular  work,  since  it  relates 
wholly  to  myself;  setting  me  upon  a  pinnacle  of  merit  and  repu- 
tation, whidi  I  never  had  the  vanity  to  look  up  to ;  as  if  the 
most  manifestly  erroneous  statements  could  possibly  remove 
me  from  where^^er  I  ought  to  stand  in  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  people* 

"  It  was  on  the  9th  of  Noveinber,  1794,"  says  this  author  in 
the  very  outset  of  his  work,  '^  that  I  harnessed  myself  to  the 
carriage  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Erskine,  when  that  distin- 
guished barrister  was  drawn  through  the  streets  of  the  metropo- 
lis, amidst  the  blessings  and  the  tears  of  a  people  whom  he  had 
saved  from  the  gripe  of  oppression.  Your  Lordship  does  not 
praise  yourself  half  enough  for  the  exploits  of  those  days. — It 
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3  PREFACE.  289 

Is  but  a  poor  description  of  them  to  say,  *  that  you  saved  your 
brother-reformers  frpm  bein?  handed.'  The  English,  then; 
had  but  one  hope  left.  Their  parliament,  instead  of  protecting 
tbem,  lent  aid  to  the  tyrants  that  conspired  their  destruction. 
Nothitig  remained  but  to  frighten  or  corrupt  the  tribunal  which 
held  the  sword  over  those  whom  their  mock  representatives  had 
delivered  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  bloody  servants  of  the 
crown.  A  complaisant  jury  would  have  completed  the  work 
of  a  treacherous parHaroent.  It  was  not  the^xistence  of  Hardy 
whichVas  at  sts^e.  If  yoii  had  often  before  fought  for  victory 
in  tliM  cause,  you  theii  contended  for  the  life  of  our  British  liber- 
ties. No  time,  no,  nor  your  Lordship's  subsequent  conduct^ 
shall  obliterate  your  share  in  the  glorious  struggle  that  gave  a 
breatMttg-time  to  the  last  defenders  of  their  country.  The  con- 
gratulations belonged  to  the  rescued  prisoner,  but  the  praise  was 
all  your  own ; — ^you  were  the  saviour  of  the  innocent,  the  re- 
storer of  liberty,  the  champion  of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 
Dazzled  by  your  eloquence — lanimated  by  your.coura.ge — sym- 
pathising with  your  success — your .  fellow-countrymen  sunk 
under  their  admiration,  their  .gratitude,,  and  their  joy;  ond 
bowed  down  before  the  idol  of  their  hearts." 

A  writer  ought  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  his  ground,  who  prefa- 
ces a  libel  with  such  enthusiastic  praise,  since,  as  in  his  own 
avowed  opinion  I  once  deserved  so  exalted  a  station  and  cha- 
racter, he  is  surely  bound  to  establish  vert/  serious  offencesy  to 
justify  the  sentence  immediately  following  it,  in  which  he 
addresses  me  thus : 

•  •*  My  Lord,  you  should  have  died  when  you  descended  from  the: 
triumph  of  that  memorable  day.  The  timely  end,  which  is  the  sole 
protection  against  the  reverses  of  fortune,  would  have  preserved  you 
from  that  more  lamentable  change ^  which  could  have  baen  occa* 
sioned  only  bu  yourself  Had  your  life  closed  with  the  procession, 
you  wouia  have^  gone  down  to,  posterity  pure  and  entire.  As 
it  is,  your  admirers  have  nothing  left  for  it,  but  'to  separate 
your  early  career  from  your  present  state,  and  to  look  at  the  record 
^y^^f  former  exploits  as   belonging  rather  to  history  than  to 

you:\ 

It  is  true  he  mitigates  this  harsh  denunciation  by  adding,  that 
I  have  companions  in  this  fallen  sta.te ;  and^  in  the  course  of  bis  • 
work,  he  selects  fhem  from  amongst  the  most  able  and  virtuous 
puUic  m«i.— So  PAR  I  AM  HIS  Debtor. 

ft  becomes  nevertheless  material, .  both  as  it  regards  the  repu- 
tation of  this  writer,  and  my  own,  to  examine,  what  I,)iave  done, 
or  omitted  to  do,  since  the  period  when  he  pronounces  that  I 
ought  to  bftve  died :  as  I  willingly  concede  it  to  ^bc  far  better  a 
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wauslioold  4^a,  ^l^o  ha^dpsen^  well^  hiacQopI^,  tliap  \o 
forfeit  by  his  qiiscoadubt  iU  affectioa  Bfid  refi^Mpct. 

1(1^0  auU^pi?  theu  proc'efids  to  establish  t^  jn^tiiqe  ^his  aen- 
teqce  of  death  agaiast  n[ip^y  iQBg  and  V^boieed  ci^^ve3  oif  tjpo 
Wbf  gs  from  t\ie  Revolution  downwards ;  biq^  ^  w^  P^l&koe 
is  ^ot  published  to  support  wl^at  X  it^ve  writt^.cpn^i;niDg  th^n, 
which  £  shall  leave  far  ever  to  th^  public  judgv^eni,  itpiay^^tfidy 
dispose  o]^  the  whole  o^  it  by  only  stating,  tlayat  on  U^Stb 
of  November,  1794^  this  writer  well  l^n/^  I  ha4  long  be(^  q 
member  qf  the  ]^o^  of  Commons ;  pea^^onaliy  attadie4  to  Mw* 
Fox,  and  si:y[)DortiDg  the  Wl\ig  party :  he  musi.  have  Ifs^o^vn 
{^s;o,  that  I  iiaq  c^pproved  of  the  jumctiomwith  i^iprd  North,  whicli 
he  reprobates,  and  bad  supported  the  AclW'^stratioB,  Sp^fni 
under  it ;  yet,  witl^  this  fiill  knowledge  of  mp,  he  still  v^qs  hd^r^ 
nessed  to  my  carriage,  and  tells  me,  even  at  iM^  hou^^.  %f^.  % 
might  THEN  ''have  gonfi  doiyn  to  pp^rity  pur^  and.  ^N'f  j^fts." 
tJp  to  this  period  theirefare  1  am,  safei,  Vi\^^  &^?^  WT^^  il^ 
remarks.  • 

From  the  veheoi^iat  ^buse  which  still  go/^sr  o^  t^o»^^.  ^ 
whole  pamphlet  against  th^  conduct;  of  tl^ps^  lyitli,  whopp^  i-h^^^ 
so  loi^^  acted  in  Parliamenti  it  i^  npit  easy  to^comprel^Qd^  homf 
the  dei^A*tiou  of  such  politicians,  whi.QhhP  y^  ^^P^  e^ge|ita 
impute  to  me,  could  at  all.  le^s^.  ogiy  r,epi(\^atiw»..  qc  b|e..  fi^ 
infidelity  to  the  cause  of  tiie  people ;  but,  ]i;^pwiq^g  %4:  a^^w 
and  faitl^jTul  adherence,  not  only  to  politjical  pr^a^ip^es^  j^)i| 
personally  to  those  tyith  whom  they  hs^ve  been  maints^i^d,.  is  a 
great  feature  in  the  character  of  an  English  gentlemaja„  h«^^. 
deavoiirs  to  defame  me  in  that  respect;  and  it  is  n^a,l:iei:<  qf  ex- 
treme astonishment;,  that,  a^y  mai^  s^hould  be  so^  ]sa.s^  iM  tq  jHiip^t 
^nd  publish  supti  ^  cl^rg^  wJtbout  ^vcn  pretending  t^^  hst(i^>% 
single  fact  to  supppirt  ijt,  since,  Mu^tead  of  ev^a  assui^i^[^  qm^ 
he,  in  his  forty-third  page,  after  disjointing  th^  Op|Kqsj,ti^% 
his  own  unfou];ided^  separation  qf  sqm^  of  its  mp&it  qiw^9^ 
members,  only  from  qccai^ionAl  differences,  of  qpipif))^  whjdi 
mu^t  always  e^ist  ampngst  \m\m^.  W^  W^  t)vs  st^^Q 
question  to  me  perso^ajfy:  "JffiJ  vqv,  nijf,  A'<?''4>  P?^^^»  *?V  <^ 
ask  whether  any  Party  has  counted  upon  your  Lordship  for  ij^^ 
last  years  ?"  To  wUcb.I.rea4f)y  9ind.cK)|P^^^^  smsi^^e^  bkihe 
face 'of  the  whole  worlds  Ts$,--that  Party  wi]Mhwi4^l|.X]|^^ 
my  public  Ufe,  with  whj|C^  I  havq  unifo^j^,  ac^,^and  a^^ 
which  I  never  have  given  a  ^ipg^  vot^  ia  either  Hbi^  o^C|^ 
lisgcaenti  s^ce  the  Jutfigr.  vfas.  hp.rn$ssed  to  n^,  camqgfi.  1%  ^t- 
ing  ifXK  ^  continuwi?q  of  *e  waf, J^sJ^befioii^iJ^  qq^^gSlgR 
by  t^  h^t(;^.o^l«:at^lpy^  (my  reW<M»;&r/wii«)W3(^ffl 
in  the  ft>ftcw98  pages),  it  i^  notq^ious  il^  tl^^  <p|ppp««t^  werfi 
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divided  Hi  option;  and  indlied  the  author  himself  most  cour- 
teously reminds  me,  that  Mr.  Grattan  (who^  thank  God,  is  still 
living)  Tbfedon  the  srftne  side  of  that  question  with  myself. — 
Ferhapg  he  also  should  have  died, 

Tlie  insinuation  of  my  haVirtg  changed  my  political  opinions 
by  the  desertion  of  the  Opposition  is  the  more  inconceivable,  as 
therery  grdvanien  of  his  work,  in  almost  every  page  of  it,  is, 
that  we  had  changed  our  opinions  together,  but  which  is  just 
Us  notoriously  unfounded  as  that  I  had  changed  them  sih^ly. 

Before  I  feaVe  the  impdtp,tion  of  changeableness  1  cannot 
help  remarking^  that  fliis  author  is  surely  a  very  inconsiderate 
and  careless  writer,  since  even  in  the  heat  of  tiiis  acciii^tion 
hfe  goes  quite  out  of  his  wajr  to  furnish  the  strongest  evidencie 
of  a  directly  contrarjr  disposition ;  as  in  speaking  of  Afr.  Perry, 
How  and  fdr  so  many  years  past  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Ofcromcle,  he  feevetal  times  describes  that  gentlemaii  as  my 
foHif  years*  friend, — ^Now  such  a  friendship  was  not  very  likely 
fa)  tiave  contiiiued  so  loftg,  if  I  had  abandoned  rfl  those  princi- 
pfes,  to  th6  support  of  *hich  this  traly  hotiest  and  enlightened 
mat  has  so  faithfully  devoted  himself  during  all  that  time.  I 
cddld  not  therefore  have  eveh  guessed  at  the  drift  of  putting 
this  ^uestiofi  to  me  bht  from  a  flhll  setitetice,  to  be  known  only 
for  a  quotation,  from  the  obscurity  of  its  author^  by  inverted 
cfi^mas. 

*'  You  ^ight  £is  well  say,  *  if  you  laugh  at  tiord  Erskine's 
glr^eii  ribbon,  you  cannot  have  any  respect  for  Mr.  Erskine's 
dfefeiwfe  of  Hardy."' 

Totftis  vulgar  jest  I  i^ply,  that  if  the  ittthor  holds  in  rep^b- 
licto  contempt  the  mo)$t  ancient  distinctionis  off  a  monarcmcal 
stafe,  he  is  uhdoabtedly  weH  jtestififed  ih  cofiflisidcring  the  green 
Hbbon  as  a  laughable  thing  ;  but  hfe  fiUls  altogether  when  his 
tWt  is  palpably  ncrt  pointed  at  that  knighthood,  but  personally 
against  me.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  is 
a  distinction  for  the  nobility  of  Scotland ;  aiid  that  ever  smce 
tti6  XJWon  it  hais  been  the  custom  to  inveiit.widi  it  tv^o  EngHsh 
ttfeefs.  TfcrW,  AS  the  authoi^  repcfeitedly  tkuhts  die  with  my 
yiudrt  anicestoi^,  he  peAaps  had  ihadvfetteiftly  let  dot^ihe 
Wffcfe  6t  die  satcasmhe  ainded  at;  bd;ause,  if  I  am  of  the 
fdAlfiljr  of  the  Ktog  wh6  mstttnted  the  order,  And  had  been  for 
vMkny  years  in  the  service  of  M  pi^eserit  Sovereign,  it  secsns 
diffictdt  td  flAd  fatllt,  cSth^f  i^^  the  Pritice  He^t  for  bedloifr- 
a»  a  on  me,  or  to  nk^ja  dil*  liy  dJsfc^gflSffiSiitte^  feclKVe  it : 
btit,ijrt)teih^iMiBt)nw^  ^UiSib  tdkrif,  fhi\m  fiicc6^: 
tiugitimjS  a  rf^p&ttttffe  frmtiij  pttheipfei  of  «eft€Bhips,  I 
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hold  the  slander  in  the  utmost  contempt,  because  my  trboh 
life  is  its  unanswerable  refutation, 

.  I  stood  towards  the  Prince  Regent  in  a  relation  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  my  friends  in  Parliament^  having  been  id 
his  Royai  Highness's  service  from  the  first  formation  of  his 
establishment.  Tfle  appointment  of  those  ministers  who  still 
continue  in  oflice,  might,  for  a  season,  produce  a  correspond-* 
ing  coolness  amongst  public  men,  but  which  could  not  with 
any  propriety  involve  mCy  from  my  particular  situation^  and 
from  many  personal  obligations. — I  was  bound  to  fulfil  all  my 
duties. — 1  remained,  therefore,  and  still  remaiB^  faittiful  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  feithfiil  alike  to  my  principles  and  friends^ 
defying  any  man,  as  I  now  do,  to  charge  me  with  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  most  perfect  integrity  and  consistency,  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  for  nearly  forty  years.  I  value  the 
distinction  alluded  to,  because  it  was  a  fit  one  for  my  rankaiid 
birth ;  and  I  value  it  the  more,  because  it  was  given  to  me  by 
the  Prince  as  a  mark  of  his  personal  regajrdy  and  without  any 
wish  or  expectation  that  it  could  at  all  affect  my  public  con- 
duct. So  much  for  the  Green  Ribbon,  which  I  have  only  at 
all  adverted  to,  because  I  will  not  suffer  even  a  squib  to  come 
across  the  unsullied  path  of  my  public  life  without  publicly 
treading  it  out« 

The  assertion  of  my  having  given  up  the  Reform  of  Parliar 
meAt,  the  great,  or  rather  the  only  avowed  object  of  his  com- 
plaint, is  equally  unaccountable  and  surprising ;  because,  in  tiie 
pages  now  before  the  reader  I  repeat,  and  strongly,  inculcate, 
the  very  same  sentiments  which  he  himself  praises  as  honest, 
when  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1795.  To  avoid 
all  subterfuge,  I  shall  refer  to  his  very  words,  and  the  quota- 
lion,  and  then  to  my  own,  written  lately,  that  they  may  stand 
iu  compariscm  together.  In  his  79th  page,  he  expresses  him- 
self thus: — ' 

"  What  said  the  Hon  est  Man,  the  popular  Whig  of  ninety- 
Iwo  ? — '  Against  the  prevalence  of  both  extremes  (Republican- 
ism and  Toryism)  there  only  exists  one  remedy: — it  is  to 
itivi^orate  the  Democratic  part  of  the  Constitution ;  it  is  to 
render  the  House  of  Commons  so  honestly  add  substantially 
the  representativeof  the  People,  that  Republicans  may  no  lon- 
ger have  topics  of  invective^  nor  Ministers  the  means  of 
corruption.'  *  — Parliametitary  Debate,  December  3, 1795. 
.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  dianks  to. the  author  for 
having  given  to  the  public  of  this  day,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
t\vcnty^fivc  years,  that  which  he  cohsiders  as  an  honest  man's 
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sentiment  onUiisniomentoiid  stibject,  which  might  otbenrise 
haye  beens  foigotten  :  emd  now  let  us  see  what  I  myself  have 
writt^  only  a  few  months  ago. 

''  The  prevailing  sentiment  amongst  men  whose  influences 
are  more  likely  than  any  thing  I  know  to  bring  about  some 
change  in  the  representation,  is  ///is«*-^That  the  alteration 
£ftK>uld  not  be  such  as  to  change  the  characier  of'  Pariiaif^ni, 
but  tibat  such  an  extension  should  be  enacted  as  would  create 

A     PAIR,.   JUST,    AND    CONSTANTLY     OPERATIVE    BAI^ANCE 

against  the  increased  influence  of  the  Crown.  As  the  House 
of  Commons  is.  eve//  now  constitiUed,  the  voice  of  the  People 
bas  always  prevailed  in  the  end;  dut   not  in  suppjiqibnt 

TIME   TO   HAVE   AVERTED    MANY   GREAT    NATIONAL.   OALAr 

3tiTi«s.  This  is  the  real,  substantial,  and  unatun^erabU 
argument  for  reformation;  since  of  what  use  would  be. the 
most  powerful  and  certsan  regulator,  of  a  time-piece,  if  it  could 
not  insensibly  and  perpetuaUy  afiect  its  motions,  but  could 
only  set  them  to  rights  after  a  great  and  palpable  aberration, 
whilst  in  the  mean  time  the  reckoninirs  of  seamen  might  be  lost, 
and  shipwrecks  have  overwhelmed  them  in  the  deep  ?" 

To^  what  a  pitch  then  must  puisrepresentation  or  inadvertenpy. 
have  arisen,  when,  instead  of  only  referring  to  the  words  6( 
the  bwest  man  of  ninety-two,  and  to  my  own  lately  published, 
I  have  been  obliged,  in  my  justification,  e^en  to  reprint  them 
together y  that  the  reader  might  have  before  him,  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  the  speech  in  1795,  which  is  eulogised^  and  my 
writings  at  this  hour,  which  are  condemned.^ 

»  I  have,  in  a  very  few  words,  corrected  the  error  in  the  Preface  pointed 
out  by  Che  Author,  of  '*  a  trifling  mistake,"  and  should  have  thanked 
him  for  it  if  he  had  done  it  with  temperance  or  fairness,  as  undoubtedly 
every  thing;  submitted  to  the  Pubhc  should  in  the  most  literal  sense  be  well 
founded.— The  error  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  this  writer  had  ex- 
pressed himself  (correctly  enough  I  admit)  in  his  Defence  of  the  People,  in 
answer  to  the  Defences  of  the  \V  bigs. 

After  havine  cited  a  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  principle  of  resistance, 
referring  to  it  by  an  •  to  the  Parliamentary  Debate, Dec.  3,  1795 — he  then 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

^  Oh,  niy  Lord !  we  have  consolation  upon  consolation,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  derived  from  authority. — We  are  not  to  be  frightened  with  words  that 
break  no  bones-— we  have  not  been  called  Revolutionists  half  so  often 
as  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Whit- 
brfead,Mr  Francis,  Mr.  Taylor,  and,  though  last,  not  hast  in  the  Hit  of  thou 
«hd  have  denpiied  the  shame  of  cahimnv^  the  Honorable  Thomas  Ergkine^' — . 
What  said  the  Hon&st  Man,  the  popular  Whig  of  ninety  two  ? — <  Against ' 
the  prevalence  of  both  extremes  (Republicanism  and  Toryism)  there  only  ^ 
exists  one  reinedv :  it  is  to  invigorate  the  Democratic  part  of  the  Constitih- ' 
tioh ;  it  is  to  render  the  House  of  Commons  so  honestly  an4  substantially  the ' 
representative  of  the  people,  that  Republicans  may  do  longer  have  topics  of' 
invective,  norministers  the  means  of  corruption.''' 
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Hy  object^  from  tbe  very  begianing  of  my  pvUic  life,  faaer 
never  vasied:  it  has  heea  and  always  must  be^  to  obtafai 
such  a  House  of  Commons  as  I  have  uniformly  described.  My 
cliange  of  opinion^  repeatedly  avowed^  and,  unfottiinately,  too 
strongly  confirmed  by  evi»ry  flung  passbig  arouiHi  us,  wsksoalf 
as  to  the  best  and  most  probably  successful  means  of  effect-^ 
ing  an  unchangeable  purpose  imder  ciroomstances  tiiat  have 
changed.  Dedaimers^  who  look  only  to  tfie  popularity  of  &e 
hour,  when  the  multitude  are  in  a  state  of  irritation,  havcMly 
to  flatter  and  inflame  them ;  but  thev  who  honestly  contemplate 
tile  prosperity  and  happiness  of  tteir  country,  m<ist,  ttuHigfa 
ttiey  continue  stedfast  in  the  punnit  of  their  oiiginal  ohjeet, 
assimilate  their  exertions  to  the  means  that  are  ss^ely  in  their 
hands.  The  scenes,  indeed,  which  have  so  lately  convulsed 
some  of  the  most  populous  and  industrious  parts  of  the  king'- 
dom  (a  repetition  nearly  of  those  which  immediately  tMoweA 
and  disappointed  the  original  exertions  of  the  Whigs,  when  th& 
society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Pec^le  was  instituted),  rCTider  any 
other  answer  to  this  author  supctfluous  and  useless.  Those 
amongst  the  Whigs,  who  at  any  time  supported  a  Reform  m 
Parlieunent,  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  depaked  fiDom  Aeir  de^ 

This  quotatictn  wasrefened,  by  the  mark  f,  to  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt»  he,  p,r 
83  ;^and  uiKJoubtedly,  if  I  had  properly  attended  to  the  two  dUttvictreferfiices, 
I  should  have  ^eeii,  that  the  words  quoted  regarding  Reform  were  not  from  aqy 
speech  io  Parliament,  but  were  to  be  fouod  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  particolarly 
as  in  hisdTth  page  it  had  been  stated,  that  such  a  letter  had  been  attributed 
to  Sir  Jameo  Mackintosh  ;  but  inadvertently  applying  tbe  reference  to  the 
Parliamentary  Debates  of  ninety-^five,  and  not  turning  to  them,  as  they 
were  in  Loudooi  I  certaiqly  did  think,  that  the  Honest  ]!4ak  of  ninety-two 
applied  to  me  as  the  last  antecedent,  and  was  intended  to  contrast  invidious^ 
}y  my  present  opinions  with  those  at  the  period  when  he  had  held  roe  up 
by  his  prs^ise  to  universal  appfohation,  more  especially  as  the  ol^ect  o£ 
his  worH)  as  far  as  it  related  tome  personally^  was  to  represent  me  as  uokest 
jfprmerlify  but  n0m^  with  the  rest  of  the  Whigs,  an  apostate  from  reforip;  but 
it  must  be  quite  obvious,  that  whether  the  words  quoted  had  been  spoken  by. 
mf^  or  written  or  spoken  by  an^  other  pertout  could  make  no  possible  differ-^ 
^ce  in  my  argument  or  defence,  because  my  only  object  was  to  show,  that 
my  recent  opinions,  as  published  in  the  Defence  of  the  Whigs»  and  reprinted 
ii^  pikges  16  and  16  of  the  Preface,  were  of  the  same  character  w^th  those 
i^^h^ch  he  \\ixd  himself  considered  as  hgnat.  This  is  the  whole;  and  I  tl|ink. 
the  mistake  ipay  iairly  stand  in  public  opinion  as  a  triBing  one,  and  without 
the  Imputations  of  vanity,  stupidity,  or  duiness,  to  which  it  has  lieen  ascribt^  ; 
l^At  ^ven  if  it  eou\d  not  have  been  reconciled  without  the  conviction  of  all  of 
them,  I  should  equally  have  stated  the  fact  ej^actly  ftnd  plainly  as  I  have, 
done* 

IjLaying  declared,  in  the  scv^iith  page,  that  I  wpuld  leave  for  ever  what 
1  had  written  regard.!"^,  the  Whigs  to  the  public  judgment, so  s^iall  I  now 
<^ei^cej>t  in  the  dorrcctipn  of  tiie  npdstake,  which  it  waS;iQcu|Ql>eat  on  me- 
tq^^rifiV*. 
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^,  AMt  a&  e&tensiim  of  tins  nspraMntatiM  iisii 
^f  and  w  a  just  expeotatioQ  oa  tiiepart  of  ttie  pe0]^;. 
but  ki  my  <^inimi^  and  speaking  for  wnpieK,  tbey  aever  cam 
rationally  act  with  those  who  defame  them.  They  ought  for 
«¥er  to  9tattd  aloof  ixom  Mtmdx  Beformam  ;  aol  frCMn  reeent- 
ment,  nor  even  from  a  decent  pride,  howoT^  oataeal  and  j1i8^ 
tifiable,  but  because  the  defamation  proves  their  views  to  be 
different,  and  that  their  defieuners  are  seekmg  nothing  Uke  aa 
improvement  o^die  House  of  Commons,  by  a  wisdty  adjusted 
baJanoe  of  rq[iresmtation,  but,  oa  the  comb-ary^  counteractiag 
^very  prospoct  of  it  by  daiming  riglits  in  defiance  of  the 
established  laws  ;aflBd,  instead  of  promoting  Petition^,  enooutt- 
aging  their  followers  to  revile  the  legtsdatoxe. of  their  country. 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  unfortunate,  if  this  system 
Vf^m  iQoantraanced  by  numbers  in  general  estii&ati<Mi»  but  hap«- 
pily  fliere  seems  to  be  but  one  prevailing  sentiment  against  U. 

Nevertheless,  if,  in  the  repression  of  any  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple for  any  oUect  of  Reform,  wise  or  impractioable,  their  rights 
lia^e  been  infringed,  or  any  wrongs  to  individuals  have  been 
committed,  I  shall  be  aiaoBgst  the  first  to  vsadicate  ev*^ 
redress  which  the  laws  ean  sanctimi,  and  shall  be  found  at  all 
times  ready  to  resist  the  slightest  encroachment  upon  the  na^ 
tiooal  freedom.  la  such  a  case,  mistaken  opinions,  or  tiie 
grossestmisconductof  individuals^  ought  to  have  no  kind  of 
effect  to  disappmnt  public  justice,  nor  to  prevent  the  union  of 
all  classes  to  uphold  the  vital  security  ot*  our  libcnrties.  I  am 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  d^ails  of  tMs  interesting  and 
affecting  subject,  but  in  whatever  shape  I  oasi  be  called  upon 
to  consider  tiftem,  I  shall  be  fatty  prqtared  to  do  my  duty. 
But  holdii^  sacred,  as  I  do,  the  never  ta  be  surtcanlefed  pri- 
vilege of  IG^itidti  subjects  to  assemble  peaoeaiMy^  to  express 
to  eadi  other  and  to  the  government  ef  die  country  their  opi- 
nions and  complaints,  yet  I  feel  no  diffioitty  ia  saying,  that  no^ 
iUng  can  be  more  obviously  useless  and  mftsdwivous  than  the 
aaaemblingof  immense  muttitndes,  not  in  thinrown  oommaDl* 
ties  or  neig^ibOEOfhoedfl^,  but  moving  upon  other  tbmnf^d  and 
s^tated  di^iols.  Sudi  meetings,  however  le^  tiwy  maybe, 
cannot  bat  be  dangetous  tx>  the  indnstrious  poor,  cdltected  al  a 
distance  from  their  own  homes  only  to  disturb  the  indastry  of 
others,  aggravatii^  thesuioriiigs  of  poverty  by  tbeiaterruptioa 
of  employment,  by  the  hazard  of  fotal  aocidedts,  ^litii  the  prp'- 
bable  teinplation  to  crimes. 

Nothing  but  pvoceedings  of  tiMs  iU^^advised  deset iplion.  caa 
brii^  the  iipmeuodial  aad  iaval^abl^  r^fats  of  the  people  into 
question.    They  veBdav  Oe  cahn  aad  dignifi^  cause  of  iMRma 
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an  object  of  terror  to  many  tvIio  would  otfaerwise  support  it, 
and  furnish  its  adversaries  witti  plausible  lu-gumeats  against  ail 
popular  exertions,  however  weu  intended  or  peaceable  they 
may  be. 

The  real  interests  of  the  people  ought  not,  however^  on  any 
account  to  be  compromised  Or  neglected^  The  privations  and 
distresses  of  thousands  in  every  populous  district  are  at  thi& 
moment  so  grievous  as  to  demand  the  most  indulgent  consi- 
dMitioft^  and  if,  instead  of  ckdmiag  tights  to  which  the  laws 
are  strangers,  tftey  were  adviaedl^  Umw  &0f  trust  in  to  sub- 
mit the  expediency  of  an  extended  representation  to  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  Parliament,  their  influence  could  not  but  be 
powerful  in  the  opinions  of  all  reasonable  men. 

If  indeed  the  visionary  claim  of  Universal  Sufirage  and  An- 
nual Parliaments,  or  other  extreme  chains,  were  entertained 
and  acted  upon  by  numbers  of  enlightraed  men  of  any  descrip- 
tion, it  might  then  be  thought  hazardous  (as  has  been  often 
allied)  to  withdraw  the  high  sanction  of  antiquity  from  the 
present  forms  of  election,  lest  when  a  breach  had  been  made 
in  them  by  the  liberality  of  Parliament,  the  Radical  Reform- 
ers might  break  in  like  a  flood ;  but  such  an  apprehension  is 
now  surely  at  an  end.  This  claim  of  right  has  no  supporters 
who  can  give  it  dangerous,  or  even  plausible  effect ;  and  every 
other  theory  having  been  happily  swallowed  up  by  it.  Parlia- 
ment is  thus  left  the  undisturbed  master  of  the  field. 

Let  Parliament  then  avail  itself  of  this  crisis.  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  if  theelective  franchise  were  nowfairly  and  judiciously 
extended,  without  altering  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  violating  any  principle  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
tumults  could  not  easily  be  raised :  the  orators  of  sedition 
would  be  silent,  when  tli^r  topics  of  invective  were  destroyed. 

I  consider  the  present  time  also  as  a  crisis  in  another  re- 
spect.— Representative  governments,  though  certainly  neither 
contemplated  nor  wished  for  by  those  who  first  interfered  with 
the  French  Revolution,  already  begin  to  be  looked  for  through- 
out Europe. — France,  at  our  very  ddors,  has  obtained  one, 
and  Ei^lfmd,  by  too  rigid  an  adherence  to .  the  forms  of  the 
feudal  world,  should  not  remain  an  exception  herself  to  the 
principles  she  has  taught  the  world. 

When  the  circumstances  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  dweU 
upon  are  attentively  considered,,  the  duty  of  the  Aristocracy 
seems  unquestionable.  Placed  as  they  are  between  the 
Crown  and  the  People,  they  ought,  at  this  moment,  to  exert  the 
influences  of  rank  and  property,  which,  when  vnsdy,  honesdy, 
and  seasonably  exerted,  are  of  incalculable  value  in  every 
State.     T  look  forward,  therefore,  with  a  strong  interest,  to  the 
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result  of  liord  John  RusseH's  proposition  on  this  motDentous 
subject  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.— His  rank  and 
character  are  ample  securities  to  Government,  and  the  princii^es 
of  his  fiimily  a  sufficient  pledge  to  the  People. 
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TO 


THE  SECOND  EDITION- 


Had  I  been  in  my  usual  health  daring  the  late  Election  for 
Westminsiery  the  following  pages  would  not  have  been  off(»red 
to  the  public  so  shortly^  nor  in  so  defective  a  state;  but,  after 
having  been  more  than  two  months  in  my  bed,  wMch  I  never 
had  been  confined  to  for  a  day  during  a  great  number  of  years, 
the  mind  felt  the  constraint  even  more  than  the  bod^,  and 
sought  an  immediate  deliverance  from  irritation  in  the  imper- 
fect manner  that  has  been  seen;  and  I  did  not  therefore  think  of 
asking,  y>om  mi/self,  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  contents : 
but  when  I  found  I  was  so  generally  believed  to  be  the  author, 
that  even  in  an  advertisement  of  an  answer  to  them,  I  was  publicly 
considered  to  be  so,  I  thought  it  right  to  desire  Mr.  ludgway, 
if  they  went  to  another  edition,  to  add  my  name  to  the  tiile*page. 
Wherefore  indeed  should  1  conceal  it  ?  My  ancestors,  though 
of  the  Stuart  Family,  were  Whigs  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion :  some  of  them  had  suffered  persecution  for  their  princi- 
ples, until  delivei:ed  by  the  deliverance  of  the  country ;  and  I 
had  been  taught  from  my  earliest  youth  to  hold  in  the  highest 
reverence  &at  auspicious  aera  in  our  history.  Wh^i  I  came 
most  unexpectedly  into  public  life  (not  long  after  I  had  landed 
in  England  as  a  subaltern  in  a  regiment  from  a  foreign  garrison), 
and  wholly  without  patronage  or  protection,  3^t  I  looked  cmly 
to  the  quarter  where  I  could  see  clearly  the  principles  in  which 
I  had  been  bred,  and  attached  my  self  to  Lord  Rockmgham  and 
Mr*  Fox,  c<HistantIy  maintainii^,  both  at  the  Bar  and  in  Par- 
liament, all  the  doctrines  which,  whether  well  or  ill-founded. 
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vrere  then,  and  untfl  lafely,  hy  their  opfonents  received  thvcHigh- 
out  tl>e  country  sus  fluose  wluch  always  hsA  chasaet^sed  and 
ought  perpetHaUy  to.  disting^h  the  represeBtativeft  of  th& 
Whig&  who  had  effected  tibe  Bevolation  :  amd,  as  eminent  mefi 
coming  later  into  life  (who  are  too  well  known  ta  lequire  enia- 
merf^tion)  added  sti^ength  and  reputation  ta  tiiia  pvhlic  spirited 
body,  it  imHPe  effeotually«  pursued  the  same  indepo^nt  course. 
Can  it  be  wondered-  at»  theu^  that  I  felt  indignant  at  reproaches 
poured  out  against  sp  many  personalfidends,  whoha^^n^verbe* 
trayed  their  princiides.nor  departed  £rom  flie  mx>st  conscientious^ 
dischoifge  ^their  dtijfy  T  As  £Bir>  haweyer^  as  such  ittjjurious' 
representations  vmj  call  for  nfotajbioii^  I  pasft  theoi  by*  attoge- 
ther»  i&ik  the  pi^ec^nt,  refimnng  only  ta  what  has  been  alre^y 
published  c^  the  sabjeet;  but  the  extc^ne  mischief  of  (hisco&- 
du^t  \  Q/lWOI  hQ]|^  once  agiain  sidnniiting  to  the  serions  consi^ 
deration  ^i  m^ny  worUiy  and  enlightened  men  w4io  are  sino^ie- 
\gt  md  rnlipnally  devoted  to  the  suecesa  of  a  piACticabl^  and 
liseful  ReloiiinQtiQ^. 

They  Mfho  exp^^^to  cnxrj  any  point  mhataoeverhj  tnmultiwa^ 
iissembli#s  of  th^  people,  or  by  Tioleott  umoeasinred  attacks 
npoil    tl^  cb^niolei  and  constitntioft  of  Parliament,  know' 
Botli)^^' <^this  cwntvy.    Indeed  fiie  o]^^nentsand defiuners  of 
tha  Whigs  ha^ye.  themselves  originated  and  raised  up  tbe>  grami 
obatacfe  tOi  iff^,  ilefonn  of  Paritamenl»,  by  iwvestiiig  thieir  Qm» 
£^¥0]«ite.  tbepry  with  th^  character  of  a  rtghtt,  instead  of  oAMi^ 
ipg  it  for  consideratioi^  as.  tiie  wisest  and  most  constitudonalt 
lEMw^aitic^.    Now  \ifbat,  l^me  ash,  can  it  p«s8ft)ly  b»  eis* 
pected  Pai^i^QiMnt  sboald^db,  whBslisiicba  spirili  exists  and' 
continues- to  bo  es^cited  amongst  the  people?    1^  aBsWeartO' 
this  question  is  a, yery  plain  one:  Jtist  nothhig  at  all;  eten-^ 
the  Crown  had  no  influence  whatsoever  in  the  Honset  of  Conmidne^ 
The  claim  of  a  right  to  any  species  of  suffrage  not  only  defeats  its 
own  purpose,  but  almost  ^uts  the  door  against  every,  other 
proposition  of  Reform,  however  moderate,  l^cause  it  imfortu* 
nately  verifies  this  standing  objection  to  Reformers,  so  con- 
stantly now  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  enemies  to  Reformation : 
^  You  ask  Parliament  to  adopt  your  system  ;  but,  granting  it 
to  be  an  improvement,  what  contentment  can  be  expected  to 
follow  from  it,  sipce  your  promised  change,  if  adopted,  would 
not  at  all  conciliate  tiiose,  whom  no  change  will  satisfy  but 
one  only,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  Parliament  can  ever 
grant  1    The  safest  shield  therefore  that  can  be  opposed  to  all 
Reformers  is  our  ancient  constitution ;  which,  however  it  may 
be  theoretically  defective,  has  been  the  parent  of  all  the  laws 
and  institutions  that  have  raised  this  coimtry  to  be  the  admira- 
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ticn  of  Ih^  world."  Now  this,  though  no  argument  at  all,* 
but  on  Hbe  contrary  eictreme  folly,  if  employed  as  an  answer  to 
those  who  like  the  Whigs  seek  only  by  the  same  architects  to  ren- 
der this  venerable  fabric  more  perfect  by  analogous  alterations 
^hich  time  has  rendered  necessary,  is  a  very  fair  objection  to 
those  who  would  raze  it  almost  to  the  foundation,  to  build  up 
sivhat  they  think  better  in  its  stead.  It  is  however  so  much 
^easier  for  a  man  to  throw  up  his  cap  into  the  air  than  to  reason 
correctly  upon  such  ndomentous  subjects,  that  epidemic  dis- 
eases of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  borlif^  must  have  their  pe- 
riods ;  and  seeing,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  from  the  result 
of  the  Westminster  Election,  that  the  sound  sense  of  the  coun- 
try, never  lost,  but  at  times  overpowered,  was  beginning  to 
return  again,  I  determined  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  appealing 
to  it,  just  as.  a  physician  would  watdi  the  first  intermission  of 
a  fever  to  throw  in  the  bark  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to  treat  with 
contempt  or  disregard  the  opinions  of  many  conscientious  and 
enlightened  men,  who  entirely  differ  from  me ;  and  I  trust.  1 
shall  not  lightly  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  fetter  the  Press,  or 
to  undervalue  the  advantages  of  its  freedom,  though  I  have 
been  forced  to  lament  occasional  abuses,  when  they  impede  the' 
great  cau^.  of  practical  and  useful  Reforniation.  My  prin- 
cipal object  has  been  to  deprecate  all  jealousies  and  misunder- 
standings amongst  the  already  too  few,  who  are  willing  to  labor 
in  .this  vineyard  of  their  country:  to  implore  them  to  consider 
thedanger  of  separation,  and  to  wamtliemi  against  the  impolicy 
of  rash  and  public  denunciations,  that  with  difficulty  can  be  re* 
called,  and  which  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  a  cause 
that  has  been  long  declining  from  want  of  imaniniity,  modera- 
tion, and  temper. 

M/irch  22, 1819. 
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iHB  result  of  the  late  Election  for  Westminster,  if  turned  to 
a  proper  account,  by  persons  of  all  parties  and  opinions^  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  favorable  events,  for  securing 
the  tranquillity,  and  advancing  the  prosperity  of  tbe  country, 
that  has  occurred  since  the  Constitution  was  renovated  and  con- 
secrated by  the  Revolution.  Without  at  all  relying  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  has  been  published  as  having  fallen  from  the 
Candidates,  and  their  supporters,  on  the  Hustings,  scarcely 
to  be  heard  distinctly,  amidst  clamorous  interruptions  and 
tumults,  I  may,  nevertheless,  assume,  as  a  fact,  that  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  supported  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  opposed  die  pre- 
tensions of  the  Whigs  of  England  to  any  fayor  or  support  from 
her  people,  as  being  a  corrupt  and  profligate  faction,  which 
bad  abjured  all  the  free  principles  of  flie  Constitution,  and  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Reform,  which  they  had  once  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  support. 

.  To  speak  plainly :  that  a  Whig  might  now  be  ccmsidered  as 
a. term  of  ridicule  or  reproach. 

The  truth  and  justice  of  such  imputations  deserve  most  seri- 
ously to  be  examined;  because,  if  believed,  they  cast  into  tlie 
sliade  the  character  of  the  Revolution  itself;  and  leave  us  with- 
out any  standard  for  British  freedom,  but  that  which  has  been 
planted  within  a  few  years  by  hot,  undisciplined  Reformers,  the 
majority  of  wlMMn,  Uiough,  most  probably,  honest  and  well 
intentioned,  have,  by  their  violences,  repeatedly  disappointed, 
and,  in  the  end,  rendered  almost  desperate,  the  great  cause. 
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which  they  will  yet  allow  no  others,  who  fall  short  of  their  own 
visionary  theories,  to  support. 

It  must  always  be  a  most  hazardous  conjuncture,  when  a 
powerful  and  populous  nation  is  driven  to  resort,  for  its  secu* 
rity,  to  the  principles  of  liberty  in  the  pure  abstract ;  without 
being  able  to  refer  to  any  precedent  in  its  own  history,  for  safe 
guidance  and  direction,  it  is  on  this  account,  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  consi- 
dered by  all  wise  and  eminent  statesmen,  and  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  an  example  of  singular  value 
and  importance.  Our  ancestors,  aft  tiat  period,  were  well 
awnre  of  the  full  right  of  the  people,  to  have  re-settled  the 
whole  frame  of  their  Constitution,  but  they  were  wise  enough 
to  leave  every  thing  untouched,  which,  in  principle  and  effect 
had  not  failed,  and  to  provide  onfy  for  flie  emergency  of  a 
vacant,  or  forfeited  throne,  by  adhering  as  closely  to  ancient 
inheritance  as  the  security  of  the  Constitution  would  admit. — 
An  alleged  defect  in  this  great  work,  so  often  in  the  mouths  of 
Revolutionists,  the  sober-minded  Whigs  of  England  consider 
as  decisively  characteristic  of  its  wisdom. — ^The  people  at  larg^ 
werd  not  called  upon  to  act  for  themselves,  as  if  the  whole  frame 
of  die  aacient  Govemmejit  had  been  dissolved ;  but  writs  wei^ 
fi€Bt  to  tiie  Convention  Pariiament  to  supply  the  single  defect 
mhick  had  taken  place.  In  this  manner  Eii^and  preserved  all 
the  aneient  treasures  of  her  freedom :  her  Laws  and  Coikstitntion 
coHiiniied  imshaken,  whilst  a  principle  of  mutua}  obligation 
waa  sotemttly  established  between  Uto  title  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  stq^ated  rights  of  thopeople.  This  RevolutNm  was,  hap^* 
pftly,  Mt  effected  by  an  indignant  and  enraged  nmltitude,  but 
was*  slo9vlV  prepared  by  the  most  virtaons  and  best  infonned 
aownigsBt  tile  higher  and  eriightened  classes  of  the  people,  who 
took  pmdcMt  and  effectual  sti&ps  for  securing  its  success  witbotrt 
bliiodaAieik;  being  confident  of  the  support  of  a  vast  majority  of 
t]lepeB]de.;  of  sdl,  indeed,  who  \osibA  freedom  and  detested 
aviyiireaiy>  power.  These  were  the  Whigs  of  England  at  the 
Revolution  ;  and  I  have  never,  tiH  very  lately,  heani  Aeir  9xh 
sm/xSimtsk  ^mtterpre^^  the  prin- 

ciples 5f  their  foi^fatfaers,  considered  as  ah  unj^ra^^ipl^d  ^^ 
tiek^AiretBte;    Whether  this  universal  defecti<Mi  has^  ta&en  . 
pkMiev  and)  tho  anolent  character  of  Whiggism  isesetinct,  seeitti?, 
tlMBBfiiMi,  fhoonijv  matter  to  be  examined. 

^theperiod/oV  ISSS;  a  Reform  in  the  original  flame  and 
ccMtilatNw  0f  Fatftiaineiit,  did!  not  cone  into  action,  or  eem 
inhm  wiemv  tll»  €»own  bad«^  mH  then  origtesledf  life  sy^tenr,.  iMf 
aci|QiMditki^mMM9,  of:  a  cfNropt'  liilhieBce  in^  tte  IRnuie  of 
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CcMsmons,  which,  under  its  ancient  fonns,  h«d  recently  ob- 
tained the  fall  confidence  of  the  people,  by  ttie  renovation  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  was  not,  I  think,  till  after  the  long,  obstinate,  and  disas* 
trous  war  against  our  American  colonies,  so  unhaj^pily  persisted 
in  against  Qie  most  obvious  interests  and  wishes  of  the  nation, 
that  a  general  spirit  of  Reform  began  to  prevail  in  England. 
This,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  not  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  authors  of  the  Revolution;  but  the  spirit  and  principle 
of  that  great  reformation  having  an  universal  application  tp  the 
support  of  public  freedom,  in  whatever  shape  it  could  be  invaded, 
and  to  the  resistance  of  <?t;ery  encroachment  Of  unauthorised  do- 
minion, the  Whigs  were,  accordingly,  most  forward  in  giving 
countenance  to  this  rising  spirit  amongst  the  people. 

An  attempt  to  oppose  this  spirit,  by  a  most  dangerous  attack 
on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  remains  so  universally  in  living- 
memory,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer,  in  almost  a  word,  to 
the  case  of  Doctor  Shipley,  still  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  The  late 
Sir  Williani  Jones  having  written  a  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer 
and  a  Scholar,  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  uses  of  a  free 
representation  of  the  people,  which  was  circulated  in  Wales 
by  Doctor  Shipley,  he  was  indicted  as  the  publisher  of  a  libel ; 
and,  to  secure  his  conviction,  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  juries, 
of  such  long  standing  as  to  have  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by 
all  the  judges,  was  brought  into  action  against  him ;  or,  rather, 
against  the  whole  people  of  this  land:  it  being  then  again 
solemnly  decided,  by  tiie  whole  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  a 
jurv  had  no  other  province  than  to  find  the  fact  of  piublishing  any 
writing  arraigned  before  them ;  the  rest  being,  exclusively,  mat- 
ter of  law,  for  the  judgment  of  fte  Court. — A  'doctrine,  now 
admitted,  quail  hands,  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  and,  throi/g/ithat  Uherty,  of  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  mankind. 

I^t  me  pause,  therefore^  here,  to  ask  the  defamers  of  the 
Whigs  of  England  how  this  Hydra  was  subdued  ?  . 
'  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  Rights  of  Juries  were  not  sd 
directly  in  question  at  the  Revolution ;  but,  as  the  needle  stiQ 
finds  out  the  Pole,  into  whatever  new  region  it  is  ^carried,  so 
the  principles  of  that  modem  Magna  Charta,  of  1688,  attach- 
ing at  once  upon  every  invasion  of  our  free  Constitution,  the 
Whigs  were,  in  a  manner,  instinctively  at  .their  posts,  and  con- 
tinued at  them  until  the  victory  over  this  gross  and  atrocious 
usur]j)ation  was  exposed^  trampled  upon,  and  esftingimhedfor  ever, 
..They  were  active,  to  a  man,,  in  the  support  of  the  accused; 
and  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  this  band  of  patriots, 
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n(ns>  calumniated  as  a  worthless  faction,  brought  in^  and  carried 
through  his  Libel  Bill,  which  it  would  be  f bUy  to  eulogise,  be- 
cause it  is  uniyersally  admitted  to  be  a  statute,  which,  if  ex- 
Sunged  from  our  records,  would  as  completely  and  effectually 
estroy  the  ifreedom  of  speech  and  of  writing,  as  if  the  King 
were  dethroned  by  an  invasion  of  the  Turks. — Before  I  quit  this 
period,  I  have  only  to  ask  those  who  have  sinbe  come  into  life^ 
or  arrived  at  maturity,  to  refer  to  the  parliamentary  debates, 
where  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  Whigs,  unless  the  last  conti- 
nue to  be  matter  of  reproach,  are  fully  and  faithfully  recorded. 

The  next  conjuncture,  material  to  be  referred  to,  is  theirs/ 
burst  of  the  French  Revolution. — Upon  that  awful  and  afflict- 
ing occasion,  when  a  great  people,  not  at  all  circumstanced 
like  our  ancestors  at  the  Revolution,  were  driven  almost  to 
madness  in  a  contention  for  their  rights,  the  Whigs  cannot 
surely  be  charged  with  having  fallen  short  of  their  bold  and  free 
spirit  in  defence  of  freedom,  wherever  overpowered  or  shaken: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact>  almost  too  notorious  to  be  fitly  re- 
called to  memory,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  body, 
following  their  great  leader,  Mr.  Fox,  were  accused  by  some 
even  of  their  own  body,  as  Republicans,  who  sought  to  introduce 
anarchy  by  overshadowing  the  sober  and  regulated  character  of 
our  own  Revolution,  already  adverted  to,  in  their  inflamed  zeal 
for  the  suffering  people  of  France.  It  is  equally  notorious, 
that,  upon  the  same  principle,  they  opposed  and  stigmatised 
the  war  with  France,  until  it  had  assumed  a  character  when 
the  rights  of  other  nations  were  invaded.  For  although  the 
Crovemments  of  those  nations,  by  their  unjust  and  iinprincipled 
interference  in  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  un- 
doubtedly drew  upon  themselves  all  the  calamities  which  their 
princes  and  people  suffered,  yet  it  became  incompatible  with 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  world,  that  France  should  be  per- 
mitted to  grasp  at  such  an  immense,  and  seemingly  boundless, 
dominion.  Indeed,  before  the  war  in  question  had  been  de^ 
dared  by  this  country,  the  calumniated  Whigs  of  England, 
seeking  to  illustrate  their  uniform  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
our  own  Constitution,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  or  asso- 
ciation for  a  Reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  that  occasion  they  published  a  de<- 
claration,  drawn  up  by  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis,  a  member 
of  their  body,  which  I  will  venture  to  affirm  to  be  above  all 
objection,  by  any  person  who  looks  to  what  is  practicable,  and 
who  has  sense  and  reflection  enough  to  bear  in  mind,  that  what- 
ever passes  the  sober  medium  has  a  certain  tendency  to  defeat 
every  Reformaiion  whatsoever,  by  creating  an  alarm^  which  Go- 
vernmentis  stare  to  turn  to  its  own  account. 
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This^  iodeed^  actually  and  most  unfortunately  happened. 
The  HVliigs  had  not  many  days  published  their  declaration, 
which  exposed  every  inequality  in  our  Representation^  and 
recommended  their  remoyal  with  equal  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
than  the  Reformers  of  the  Constitutional  and  Corresponding 
Societies,  so  publicly  and  pointedly  opposed  it,  questioning, 
even  the  sincerity  of  its  authors,  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  repel  their  calumnies,  which  was.  done  in  a  most  excellent 
paper,  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Rous,  a  most  enligh- 
tened member  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  the  Whigs  of 
this  society  pursued  their  original  object  with  spirit  and  per- 
severance, having,  soon  afterwards,  requested  the  present  Eaii' 
Grey,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  bring  their 
declaration  before  Parliament ;  and  Lord  Erskine,  then  mem-f 
ber  for  Portsmouth,  to  second  the  motion. — This  proceeding 
was  immediately  and  most  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  for 
which  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  memories  of  many  still  living, 
and  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  time,  in  the  han^ 
of  almost  every  person  at  all  conversant  in  political  history  or 
events.  By  this  reference  the  Whig  Reformers  will  appear  to 
have  zealously  pursued  their  purpose,  and  could  not  be  at  all 
responsible  for  the  rejection,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the 
Plan  of  Reform  which  they  had  proposed. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  bolder  and  more  enlightened  SLe* 
formers,  who  then  suspected  and  now  calumniate  the  Whigs, 
were,  on  their  parts,  more  successful. 

Here  again  Oie  facts  are  unhappily  too  notorious.  They  ap- 
pointed delegates  in  all  parts  of  tte  Kingdom,  and  organized  a 
general  system  of  correspondence,  in  terms  so  rash  and  incau- 
tious, in  many  iasl^ces,  indeed,  so  criminally  and  dangerously 
licentious,  that  their  papers  were  seized  by  Groyemment,  and  a 
few  amongst  them,  selected  as  their  leaders,  were  taken  into 
custody  by  warrants  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Whigs,  who  never  considered  these  proceedings,  however 
inimical  to  £e  success  of  Reformation,  to  be  of  that  alarming 
and  traitorous  character  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  Govern- 
ment, might  have  looked  on  with  a  malignant  satisfaction  at 
the  disasters  of  those  who  had  suspected  their  principles  an4 
ridiculed  their  exertions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  instant  that 
(he  Privy  Council,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  sitting  in 
jud^ent  on  the  evidence,  had  declared  the  priscmei^  itp  be 
irattors,  and  had  indicted  them  upon  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third,  for  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King, 
and  for  levying  war  against  hitn  in  tus  realm,  the  whole  body, 
l)f  the  now  calraaniated  Wlugs,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  tl^ 
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RevolntioD,  were  again  in  a  manner  instinctively  at  t&eir  posts ; 
and  Lord  Erskine,  then  at  the  bar^  was  requested^  or  rather 
urged  by  every  Whig  in  England^  to  give  up  his  lucrative  busi- 
ness in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^  and  to  attend  gratuitously 
at  the  Old  Bailey  at  the  risk  of  his  healthy  and  almost  of  his 
life,  to  save  his  brother  Reformers  from  being  hanged.  Every 
body  roust  remember,  that  Mr.  Fox,  and  all  the  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition,  were  constantly  attendant  upon  the 
trials,  and  London,  perhaps,  never  exhibited  two  more  august 
and  splendid  spectacles  than  the  procesrioos  through  her  streets 
on  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners.  And  here  too  let  me  refer  to 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  that  day  for  the  noble  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Fox,  and  all  tiie  Whigs,  against  the  dangerous 
doctrine  of  constructive  treasons. 

Several  other  occasions  presented  themselves,  about  the  same 
period,  which  called  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of.  the  Whigs 
for  the  preservation  of  public  freedom ;  ail  of  them  proceeding 
from  th6  viol^ice  and  rashness  of  bolder  and  more  active  Re^ 
formers. — ^I  allude  to  the  bills,  which  were  then  passed,  to  pro- 
hibit meetings  of  the  people,  and  which,  but  for  tiiose  exertions, 
might  have  been  made  permanent,  like  others  now  in  existence 
of  the  same  description,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer :  and, 
although  all  these  excesses  had  arisen  out  ofa  departure  from 
the  better  judged  proceedings  of  the  Whigs,  yet  they  were  equal- 
ly faithful  in  their  opposition  to  every  invasion  or  abridgment 
of  public  liberty ;  but  tt  was  impossibie,  at  the  same  iime,  not  to 
see,  that  every  excess  of  that  description  became  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Government  to  heat  down  any  advance,  even  to  the 
most  moderate  and  temperate  Reformation. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  that, 
not  very  long  afterwards,  I  saw  reflections  upon  Lord  Grey, 
probably  proceeding  from  the  same  quarter,  for  having  aban- 
doned, or,  at  least,  as  having  become  lukewarm  ifi  the  cause  of 
Reform,  which  he  had  himself  originated  in  the  House  of 
Commons. — ^That  Noble  Lord  was  placed,  by  all  the  violent 
procc^ings  I  have  alluded  to,  in  a  perfectly  new  situation; 
If,  indeed,  by  bis  persisting  in  the  pursuit  of  Reform  was  meant 
onfy  a  perseverance  in  Iruitiess  declamation,  the  high  cha- 
racter of  his  eloquence  would  have  left  his  silence  without 
•excuse;  but,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reasonable  expectation,  or 
«ven  a  possible  chance  of  any  opening  to  success,  would  alone 
have  justified  his  active  perseverance,  much  more,  if  it  was 
quite  manifest,  that  it  must  have  been  mischievous,  he  showed 
by  his  forbe^nrance  the  honor,  manliness,  and  wisdom,  for 
which  he  is  so  highly  and  justly  difrtinguidied. — ^A  man,  wfto  is 
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engaged  in  an  ent^prize  of  a  political  description,  like  tbe 
commander  of  a  military  enterprize,  must  look  at  the  forces  of 
his  adversary ;  and  L^rd  Grey  could  not  possibly  look  into  the 
camp  of  Grovemment  without  seeing  the  formidable  auxiliaries 
it  had  received  from  the  alarms  vrhich  rashness  and  violence 
had  produced,  and  the  formidable  power  which  had  followed, 
as  of  course,  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown :  but  Lord  Grey 
never  did,  directly  or'  indirectly,  in  spite  of  all  those  accu- 
mulating difficulties,  abandon  the  Reform  of  Parliament,  but 
only  declared,  wiih  regret,  that  from  circumstances,  which 
unfortunately  had  occurred  since  he  originally  considered 
the  subject,  he  should  not,  perhaps,  be  prepared  at  once  to 
propose  the  same  extended  alteration  in  the  Representation  of 
the  People,  as  he  had  formerly  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  who  am.  myself  devoted  as 
much  as  ever  to  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  give  hereafler.  Lord  Grey  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
this  honest,  manly,  and  useful  declaration :  it  proved  that  he 
was  not  to  be  misled  himself,  nor  capable  of  misleading 
others,  by  a  vain  thirst  for  popular  applause ;  but  that  he 
looked  to  what  was  practicable  and  usefal>  even  though  it 
might  involve  him  in  the  confession  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 
— It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  Lord  Grey  was  no  longer 
a  Commoner,  but  a  Peer,  and  therefore  less  entitled  to  originate 
a  Reform  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament* 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  vrithout  fol- 
lowing it  up  by  adverting  to  v^ry  recent  proceedings  of  the 
same  character  and  description,  which  have  placed  Reform  at  a 
more  unfortunate  distance,  giving  rise  also  not  only  to  a 
temporary  suspension  of  our  liberties,  but  even  to  permanent 
abridgments  of  the  immemorial  privileges  of  the  people.  Here 
again  the  Whigs — ^and  scarcely  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
ttieir  united  and  eloquent  exertions  were  again  most  impe- 
riously called  for-— opposed,  wilh  one  voice,  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act:  they  condemned  all  the  acts  of 
violence,  committed  under  the  color  of  magistracy,  on  an 
unprotected,  helpless  people ;  they  reprobated^  above  all,  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  which  disappointed  all  redress,  and  Lord 
Grey,  in  particular,  supported  by  the  whole  Whig  Party,  now 
calumniated,  went  still  a  step  farther  for  the  future  security  of 
tbe  subject.-^He  denied  the  power  of  magistrates  to  arrest  and 
hold  to  bail  for  writings  deemed  by  them  to  be  libellous,  before 
indictm^sits  foimd;  maintaining  his  proposition  by  the  most 
unanswerable  arguni«nt  ever,  delivered  in  any  parliament  or 
court  of  justice;  and,  in  the  following  session,  a  bill  was 
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introduced,  by  Lotd  Erskine,  into  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
support  of  Lord  Grey's  doctrine,  to  declare  this  power  exer- 
cised by  the  magistrates  to  have  been  illegal.  Both  these 
exertions  for  public  liberty  were  seconded  by  the  Wbigs,  now 
calumniated,  who  surely  could  not  be  responsible  for  the 
rejection,  by  Parliament,  of  the  views  they  entertained  on  that 
important  subject. 

Upon  both  the  last  occasions,  when  the  Act  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  suspended,  and  secret  committees  were  appointed, 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  investigate  the  extent  and 
causes  of  the  commotions  throughout  the  country,  it  appeared, 
that  the  multitude,  most  implicated  in  those  excesses,  had 
borne  all  their  privations  and  distresses  with  unexampled 
patience ;  and  that  the  two  points  upon  which  they  were  com- 
bined, or  rather  maddened,  were,  the  opposition  to  Machinery, 
and  the  Reform  of  Parliament ;  both  of  them,  as  they  sought 
their  accomplishment,  destructive  alike  of  their  happiness  and 
security.  With  the  breaking  up  of  Machinery,  the  whole 
system  of  our  Manufactures  must  have  been  broken  up  also ; 
whilst  the  visionary  and  unattainable  changes  to  which  they 
had  been  excited,  and  the  alarms  they  had  created,  removed  to 
a  much  greater  distance  every  rational  object  of  Reform,  wUdi 
the  more  enlightened  parts  of  the  public  might  otherwise  have 
exerted  themselves  to  obtain.  This  is  in  itself  a  complete 
answer  to  every  syllable  that  has  been  or  can  be  uttered  against 
those  amongst  the  Whigs,  who  at  any  former  period  were  active 
in  this  great  national  cause,  whose  well-considered  and  r^^lar 
proceedings  have  been  suspended,  but,  it  is  hoped,  not  finally 
defeated. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  therefore,  that  within  so  short  a 
time  afterwards  the  whole  body  of  the  Whigs,  merely  because 
they  espoused  the  pretensions  of  an  unblemished  gentleman, 
of  a  suitable  rank  in  the  world,  and  duly  qualified  to  sit  in 
Parliament  for  Westminster,  should  be  publicly  represented  as 
an  unprincipled  faction. 

I  have  carefully  abstained  from  assuming,  as  facts,  even 
what  all  the  newspapers  have  concarred  in  as  having  folkn 
from  the  candidates  and  their  supporters,  on  the  hustings ;  but, 
I  am  bound  to  give  credit  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, as  to  what  passed,  regarding  himself,  until  I  see  ii  autho* 
ritatively  contradicted ;  who  himself  reports,  that  he  was  {Pub- 
licly represented  as  the  corrupt  tool  of  a  corrupt  paction. 
— Leaving  Mr.  Perry,  however,/br  the  moment ,  I  am  justified, 
for  th^  present,  at  least,  in  believing,  that  the  Whigs  of  Eng- 
land were  branded  as  a  corrupt  faction ;  which  is  a  sufficieat 
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vindication  of  these  pages  in  their  defence. — As  to  Mr..  Perry 
himself,  whom  I  have  known  intimately  for  nearly  forty  yeard^ 
no  journalist  was  ever  more  disinterested,  more  honest,  or  more 
enlightened  and  independent.  He  attached  himself,  personally^ 
to  Mr.  Fox,  supporting  the  principles  of  that  truly  great  man 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  illustrious  life,  and  was  three 
times  exposed  to  great  personal  danger,  by  a  fearless  pursuit  of 
his  duty.  On  one  occasion,  no  innocence  or  merit  could 
defend  him  ;  since,  being  committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  House 
>  of  Lords,  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  he  could  offer  no  excul- 
pation or  defence ;  but,  when  twice  arraigned,  as  a  libeller,  foif 
publications  in  favor  of  public  liberty,  he  stood  before  the  juries 
of  his  country,  he  was  tnumphantly  acquitted,  having  defended 
himself  upon  the  last  of  his  trials  with  a  spirit  and  an  elo- 
quence that  would  have  added  lustre  to  the  bar  at  any.  period. ' 
Another  great  error  seems  to  have  prevailed  during  the  late 
election,  which  strikes  at  the  very  form  and  condition  of  social 
life ;  influences  being  considered  as  unjust  and  illegal,  which 
in  all  free  and  popular  elections  must,  from  the  very  nature  of 
human  affairs,  perpetually  exist. — It  may  not,  indeed,  it  cannot 
always  happen,  that  every  man  in  Westminster,  who  pays  to 
the  public  taxes,  has  had  leisure,  amidst  laborious  occupations, 
to  consider  the  claims  of  candidates  to  distinction  and  pre-* 
ference:  such  persons  may  fairly  trust  in  the  opinions,  and 
repose  in  the  wishes  of  their  benefactors,  their  employers,  and 
friends ;  and  it  is  not  corruption  in  enlightened  men,  who  can 
see  clearly  the  interests  of  their  country,  to  use  their  influence 
with  persons  less  qualified  to  investigate  those  subjects :  but, 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  this,  it  always  did  and  always 
must  happen  in  popular  elections,  unless  God  shall  be  pleased 
completely  to  recast  the  nature  and  character  of  man.  If, 
upon  the  late  election,  influences  were  exerted  which  the  law 
prohibits,  I  hope  they  will  be  detected  and  punished,  and  ei 
new  election  awarded ;  but,  beyond  that,  it  is  useless  and  even 
childish  to  complain. — These  observations  were  dictated,  and 
almost  as  fast  as  they  could  be  written,  from  a  sick  bed  of 
severe,  long-continued  illness ;  and,  as  the  powers  of  the  mind 
and  body  are  inseparably  connected,  I  am  afraid  they  be^  the 
marks  of  the  debility  of  disease.  They  could  not  be  beguri 
till  the  election  was  nearly  decided,  nor  delayed,  after  its  con- 
clusion, till  all  interest  in  the  subject  had  passed  away.  With 
regard  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  personally  attached  as  I  am  to 
the  Whigs,  I  shall  not  return  railing  for  railing,  nor  seek,  to 
defame  or  undervalue  him :  I  acknowledge  his  merits  as  a 
public  spirited,  independent  man,  who  has  successfully  col- , 
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tivated  his  talents  so  as  to  be  capable^  as  I  reaDy  believe 
he  is  desirous^  to  serve  his  country :  bat  he  mast  forgive  me  for 
observing^  that  when  he  suflfers  his  passions  to  overshadow  his 
good  sense  and  the  very  gentlemanly  manners  which  in 
general  distinguish  him,  he  injures  the  cause  to  the  success  of 
which  he  is  so  zealously  devoted.  As  a  man  of  sense  (which 
lie  undoubtedly  is),  he  must  surely  feel,  in  his  cooler  moments, 
fhat  provoking  the  hostility ,  or  widening  the  breach  with  a 
kirge  body  of  men  possessing  property  and  influence  of  variouB 
descriptions,  cannot  but  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  oppose 
new  difficulties  to  any  system  of  Reformation,  which  must 
lean  for  its  success  upon  the  feelings  and  the  opinions  of  men 
of  all  orders  in  the  state.  It  is  sarely  no  answer  to  say,  that 
the  honor  and  independence  of  many  individuals,  amongst  the 
Whigs,  were  not  disputed  or  denied,  and  that  the  observations 
were  applied  only  to  those  whom  the  cap  might  Jif.  This  was 
puerile,  if  it  really  passed  as  reported. — 'Ae  character  and 
consistency  of  the  Whig  Party,  in  Parliament ,  trere  directly 
invaded;  for  where  else  were  the  Whigs  to  be  found  and  cot 
lected,  that  their  caps  might  be  fitted!  T  This  construction 
indeed  (if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  what  the  newspapers  have 
agreed  in  relating)  is  farther  quite  manii'est,  by  his  asking, 
where  the  principles  of  a  Whig  were  to  be  looked  for  ?  Were 
they  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox  ?  of  Lord  Grenville  7  or  of  the 
Coalition?  TAiis  was  a  departure  from  the  general  charge 
against  the  Whigs,  and  pointed  only  to  those  who  consented  to 
form  aQ  administration  with  Lord  Grenville,  or  who  supported 
it. in  Parliament,  when  formed.  Let  this  mighty  accusation  be 
examined. — Jt  that  period  all  the  differences  between  Lord 
Grenville  and  the  Whigs  had  passed  by,  and  the  former  only, 
a  person  of  acknowle^ed  integrity  and  talents,  having  been 
sent  for  by  the  King  to  form  a  new  administration,  the  only 
question  to  be  decided  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  was, 
whether,  by  refusing  to  accede  to  its  formation,  they  were  to 
drive  Lord  Grenville  to  form  one  with  those  exclusively,  whose 
views  and  opinions  they  disapproved,  or,  unite  with  him  to 
form  one  upon  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  to  pursue  the  best 
and  safest  course  for  the  public  security  and  prosperity,  at  a 
very  critical  period.  This  I  can  safely  declare  to  have  been 
the  sole  foundation  of  that  administration,  and  that  it  was 
faithfully  carried  into  effect.  Nor  can  I  see  in  it  any  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  the  Whigs.  Could  they  themselves 
have  iO!:i.ed  an  administration?  Or,  if  they  could,  would 
it  have  been  possible  for  them  to  make  an  attempt  to  reform 
Paiiiament  with  any  rational  expectation  of  saccess  ?    Some 
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people  appear  to  fliink,  that  making  a  noise,  of  rather  creating: 
uproar  and  confiision  by  the  useless,  and  hopeless  agitation  c^ 
an  important  question,  is  a  demonstration  of  consistency  and 
public  spirit;  whereas  I  think  it  .demonstrates  nothing  but 
FOLLY.  True  wisdom  waits  with  patience,  for  the  fulness  of 
time  when  its  ripened  projects  may  be  successful,  and  takes 
care  to  lose  no  part  of  its  force  by  unnecessary  defeats. 

That  administration,  amidst  many  obstacles,  did  all  that  was 
practicable  in  the  short  period  of  its  existence.— rlt  raised  up 
the  whole  people  of  this  land  nearer  to  the  throne  of  a  God  of 
love  and  mercy,  by  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. -^It  made 
a  most  essential  improvement  in  the  tenure,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  of  military  service ;  in  which  wise  policy  and 
humanity  were  equally  consulted :  and  it  was  advancing  in  ffae 
2sealous  €md  determined  pursuit  of  every  beneficial  and  prac* 
ticable  object,  until  prevented  by  its  sudden  dissolution:  an 
event,  which  proves,  manifestly,  that  the  Whigs  were  not 
actuated  by  the  love  of  place,  in  consenting  to  accept  of  office ; 
and  the  occasion  of  their  retirement  from  it  was  the  only  error 
they  committed,  if  error,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  called,  to  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  a  pure  and  honest  sense  of  duty. — 
They  thought  themselves  bound  to  make  some  early  endeavour 
jto  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  however 
short  of  what  they  desired  and  projected :  whereas,  in  the  opi- 
nions of  some,  we  danger  of  touching  the  subject  was  too 
great  to  justify  the  attempt.  Conscious  of  their  talents,  and 
tiieir  honest  dispositions  to  devote  them  to  the  public  service, 
their  first  duty,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  conservation  of  theit 
power. — This  is  the  only  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs,  that  I  ever  heard  in  the  mouth  of  any  enlightened  and 
dispassionate  man;  and  what  praise  can  transcend  such  an 
objection  to  it,  which  acknowledges  the  purest  disinterested- 
ness with  the  highest  sense  of  honor ;  and  only  considers 
their  superior  capacities  to  serve  their  country  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs,  as  involving  a  trust,  which,  for  such  an 
•object,  ought  not  to  have  been  surrendered.  But  what,  after 
all,  has  this  to  do  with  the  charges  against  them  f  They  are 
not  condemned  by  their  opponents  for  having  quitted  o&ce,  but 
for  having  taken  it;  and  I  submit  to  every  candid  and  con- 
siderate person  what  I  have  already  said  upon  the  subject. 
As  to  the  factSy  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  I  can  have  no 
interest  in  giving  a  false,  or  too  favorable  color  to  them, 
being  past  all  the  employments  or  ambitions  of  the  world. — I 
will  now  conclude  with  shortly  explaining  why  I  set  out  by 
observing,  that  the  result  of  the  Election  in  questi(m  might  be 
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higUy  importaat,  if  turned  to  a  proper  account  by  persms  of 
all  parties  and  opinions. 

The  severe,  and  occasionally  doubtful,  struggle,  which  has 
placed  a  Whig  candidate  at  flie  head  of  the  poll  for  West- 
minster, who,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Fox,  might  have  walked  over 
the  course,  if  Government  interposed  no  candidate,  is  a  proof, 
that  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  however  pure,  should  submit  to 
$j^ematic  calumny.  Against  the  occasional  misrepresentations 
of  ignorance,  or  malice,  inseparable  from  every  human  con- 
dition, established  character  is  a  sufficient,  and  even  the  best, 
protection ;  but,  against  an  organized  and  persevering  system  of 
detrciction,  without  an  equally  active  resistance,  no  reputation, 
either  of  public  or  private  men,  can  possibly  contend ;  and  the 
reputation  of  the  former  ought  not  to  be  in  their  own  keeping : 
it  is  a  trust  £or  the  public,  who  are  entitled  to  their  most 
efficient  service,  and  the  public  cannot  be  efficiently  served  by 
those  who  are  believed,  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  be 
unprincipled  or  corrupt. — It  is  for  this  cause,  that,  feeble  as 
my  effort  must  be,  at  this  moment,  I  have  immediately  availed 
myself  of  the  present  occasion  to  set  an  example  for  a  system^ 
of  defence. — ^When  calumnies  are  vigorously  repelled,  they 
recoil  upon  their  authors  vdth  an  accumulated  and  extii^guish- 
ing  force. 

Another  use  might  be  made  to  follow  from  this  system  of 
detraction  on  the  subject  of  Reform  of  Parliament.  Although 
public  pledges  are  unless,  and  even  dangerous,  yet  the  great 
body  of  the  Whigs,  who  act  together  in  Parliament,  might 
draw  together  as  nearly  as  is  possible,  in  the  consideration  of 
an  object,  so  perpetually  shifting  as  to  its  practicability  or 
safety,  so  as  to  prevent  individuals  amongst  them,  when  can- 
didates at  popular  elections,  from  making  clashing  or  improvi- 
dent professions.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
hourly  thickening  difficulties  which  have,  for  a  long  time, 
involved  and  darkened  this  most  important  question  of  national 
policy,  will  insensibly  be  dispelled  and  cleared  away^  Every 
body  must  now  be  convinced,  that  a  total  change,  or,  rather, 
subversion,  of  the  present  frame  and  constitution  of  Par- 
liament, by  universal  suffrage  and  annual  elections,  can  never  be 
imposed  upon  this  country,  but  through  a  sanguinary  revolu- 
tion, proceeding  from  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant ;  and  that 
ought  to  be  a  motive  with,  and  encouragement  to,  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  the  public  to  consider  in  what  manner,  and 
to  what  extent,  unquestionable  imperfections  and  abuses  might 
be  removed,  which  degrade  the  character  of  Parliament,  and 
become  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  wicked 
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men  to  expose  fhe  Legislature  and  Goyemment  of  the  coxuatry 
to  dangerons  disaffection  and  ccmtempt.  The  more  I  have 
thoi^ht  upon  this  subject,  the  more  I  have  been  convinced, 
that  whilst  the  necessary  influence  of  the  Crown  has  the 
support  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of  so  great  a  revenue, 
with  the  patronage  over  such  an  immense  dominion  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  a  well  arranged  and  very  considerable 
extension  of  the  system  of  Representation  would  produce 
much  less  change  in  the  returns  of  members,  than  is  generally 
imagined;  because  many  popular  elections  are  now  carried 
against  the  Crown,  from  a  disgust  in  the  people  at  its  monopoly 
of  Boroughs  that  are  not  free ;  and  I  will  venture,  besides,  to 
foretel,  that  if  Parliament  should  be  disposed,  either  spon^ 
taneously,  or  in  compliance  with  respectful  petitions  of  the 
people,  to  consider  favorably  this  mom^itous  subject,  and 
should  fearlessly  enact  what  a  liberal  policy  dictated  in 
an  extension  of  the  Representation,  those  gangs  of  turbulent 
and  almost  distracted  men,  which,  more  than  once,  have 
impelled  his  Majest/s  Ministers  to  suppress  them  by  unpo- 

i)ular  suspensions,  and  even  permanent  abridgments,  of  public 
iberty,  would  vanish,  of  themselvesy  like  an  enchantment ;  and 
the  libellers  of  Parliament,  always  dangerous  to  public  tran- 
quillity, but  often  innocent  of  criminal  intention,  from  the 
mistaken  opinion  that  they  are  serving  their  country  by  the 
most  unqualified  exposures  of  the  imperfections  and  cor- 
ruptions inseparable  m>m  its  present  structure,  feeling  rebuked 
by  its  recovered  dignity,  and  endeared  to  it  from  its  wisdom 
and  justice,  would  become  its  most  faithful  supporters,  and 
the  publications  of  a  free  press  the  most  effectual  procla^ 
mations  of  its  will,  through  the  affections  of  a  grateful  people. 
This  may  appear  visionary,  or,  rather,  as  a  kind  of  delirium, 
in  a  person  who  is  dictating  from  a  bed  of  sickness;  but  it  has 
always,  when  in  health,  been  my  unalterable  opinion,  provided, 
as  I  have  already  expressed  it,  it  shall  be  the  filee  spontaneous 
act  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  through  respectful  petitions 
of  the  people. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  suddenly  ori- 
ginating and  maturing  any  systematic  and  gaieral  change 
in  a  Representation  which  has  existed  from  so  high  an  anti^ 
quity,  and  which,  in  so  many  instances,  is  interwoven  with  the 
franchises  of  communities,  and  the  individual  rights  of  the 
subject;  but,  suiely,  Parliament  might,  in  the  mean  time^  avail 
itsdf  of  every  occasion  of  justifiable  disfranchisement,  and  of 
extinguishing  such  insignificant  Boroughs  as  could  be  accomr 
plished  without  arbitrary  enactment  or    personal   injustice. 
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Even  tliis  woidd  be  the  earnest  of  a  real  desire  to  remove 
palpable  imperfections,  affecting  alike  the  dignity  of  Par- 
liament and  the  freedom  of  the  People,  and  would  be  a  death 
blow  to  the  popularity  of  rash,  ignorant,  or  mischievous  men, 
whilst  it  could  not  possibly  endanger  the  balances  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  rest  for  their  safety  upon  the  universal  con- 
viction of  their  indispensable  importance.  But,  if  an  inflamed 
and  ungovernable  spirit  shall  be  excited  and  prevail  amongst 
the  people  upcm  ^is  subject,  however  honestly  intended, 
disposing  them  to  reject  me  opinions  and  counsels  of  en- 
lightened and  independent  men,  whom  they  had  heretofore 
respected,  only  became  they  keep  in  view  the  ancient  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  I  shall  then  be  equally  clear,  that  any 
alteration  in  the  forms  of  Parliament  must  be,  for  that  season, 
impracticable;  and  I,  for  one,  however  in  heart  and  sod 
devoted  to  it,  could  only  wait,  with  an  anxious  hope,  for  a 
pmod  when  exertions  might  be  usefully  renewed,  for  rational 
and  successful  Befonnation. 


POSTCRIPT, 

SiNCB  these  pages  were  written,  two  cases  have  occurred, 
so  directly  applicable  to  what  is  observed  in  pages  27  and  28, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  them :  I  allude  to  the 
Reports  of  the  Conunittees  on  the  Petitions  against  the  mem- 
bers returned  for  the  Boroughs  of  Penryn  and  Barnstaple, 
both  which  elections  were  declared  void  for  Bribery,  and 
q[)ecial  reports,  to  the  Ugh  honor  cf  the  Committees  in  question, 
brought  die  evidence,  at  tihe  same  time,  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  a  general  system  of  corruption  in  these  places. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  anticipate  the  judgments, 
which,  in  either  of  these  instances^  ought  to  be  given ;  but  the 
having  postponed  the  issuing  new  writs,  so  as  to  give  time  for 
taking  such  gross  mal-practices  into  consideration,  and  the 
having  already  entertained  a  BiU  upon  the  subject,  are  acts  of 
wise  policy,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended,  and  lead 
to  flie  expectation  of  a  result,  which  will  give  universal  satis- 
faction. Indeed,  if  I  were  to  be  asked  what  circumstance  I 
should  consider  as  giving  the  greatest  stability  to  the  British 
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Government,  and  to  national  prosperity  of  every  descripticm, 
I  should  answer,  that  Parliament,  changed  or  not  changed,  as. 
to  the  general  forms  of  election,  should  have  the  habitual  con- 
fidence of  all  ranks  and  classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  so  as 
that  no  disturbances  could  have  their  origin  in  any  rash  distrust 
of  its  purity  and  wisdom,  lior  popularity  be  derived  from,  or 
impunity  expected  for  indecent  animadversions  upon  its  cha- 
racter and  conduct;  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  every 
counb'y  depending  mainly  upon  the  well-founded  reverence  in 
wbich  the  Legislature  and  the  Laws  are  regarded  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

But,  however  desirable  this  maybe,  and  however  the  House 
of  Commons  may  deserve  to  be  h(mored  and  respected  (which 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  bring  into  the  smallest  doubt  or 
question),  it  will  be  in  vain  to  count  upon  such  popular  trust 
and  feeling,  if  a  few  notoriously  corrupt  and  detected  vaga- 
bonds, in  an  insignificant  town  or  village,  shall  be  permitted  to 
repeat  their  outrages  in  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  a  free 
government,  whilst  some  of  the.  greatest  and  most  populous 
marts  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures  remain  unrepre* 
sented. 

It  is  surely  no  answer  to  a  judgment  of  disfranchisement, 
upon  such  occasions,  to'  assert,  that  many  other  Boroughs  are 
believed  to  be  equally  corrupt,  any  more  than  it  would  be  a 
defence  in  the  mouth  of  a  detected  felon,  at  the  bar  of  a  court 
of  justice,  that  the  streets  were  thronged  with  pickpockets  and 
thieves,  who  were  at  large.  Neither  would  it  be  at  all  just 
m  Parliament  to  assume  any  such  general  delinquency y  or  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  disfranchisement,  without  the  most  satis-- 
Jactorif  proof.  A  general  Reform  is  quite  another  question,  and 
stands  upon  principles  entirely  different.  The  B^presentatiop 
maybe  ^i^x^{putting  corruption  wholly  out  of  the  question),  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  alone  changes 
ought  to  originate,  it  would  be  wise,  or  politic,  to  extend  it : 
but,  a  change  founded  upon  disfranchisement  has  no  more 
-connexion  with  that  general  principle,  than  the  taking  off  a 
rotten  branch  from  a  tree  is  a  reason  for  transplanting,  or  cut- 
ting it  down.  It  is  an  act  only  of  justice,  or  rather  of  ne~ 
cessity,  since'  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Parliament  can  be 
considered  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  any  of  the  sources  of  its  authori- 
ty are  continued,  alter  proof  ih^t  they  are  injamously  corrupt. 
In  the  same  manner,  when,  from  the  ancient  constitution  of  a 
Borough,  it  has  now  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  fllie 
property  of  an  individual,  proof  oi  the  seat  being  disposed  of 
tor  money,  ought  to  work  an  immediate  forfeiture  of  the  fran- 
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duse.  If  such  roles  were  inexorably  acted  upon  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  thoi^h  it  might  not  whoUy  prevent  corruption, 
yet  it  would  render  the  practice  of  it  more  dangerous,  and 
would  keep  such  transactions  more  out  of  the  public  view  than 
they  are  at  present,  which  would,  in  itself,  be  a  great  point 
gained  for  the  public  ;  as  nothing  can  tie  more  unfortunate 
tiian  when  attacks,  on  these  accounts,  are  made  even  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  upon  its  tifle  to  trust  and  reverence ;  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  made  to  them,  even  though  at  the 
very  moment,  notwithstanding  such  defects  in  the  forms  of 
our  ancient  Constitution,  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  most 
zealously  and  honorably  devoting  itself,  which,  I  trust,  it  is, 
at  this  moment,  to  the  folfihnent  of  its  most  momentous  duties. 
I  have  ah^ady,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  delivered  my  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  a  due  consideration  of  the  question 
of  a  more  extended  Representation ;  but,  as  that  is  a  smbject  of 
greater  difSculty  and  concerning  wMch  there  are  such  diversi- 
ties of  opinion,  it  becomes  the  more  important  to  seize  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  exalting  the  dignity  and  character  of 
Parliament,  which  are,  in  other  words^  the  dignity  and  cha- 
racter of  the  People. 
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TO   THB 


^'ELECTOR    OF   WESTMINSTER.^ 


SIR, 

If  AYiNGbeen  at  a  distance  from  London  during  the  late 
election  for  Westminster,  and  possessing  no  information  bat 
through  th^  newspapers  of  what  had  pasj^  daring  the  contest, 
I  was  apprehensive,  that,  in  the  "Short  Defence  of  the 
Whigs, "  which  I  had  published,  I  might  have  over-stated  the 
attacks  so  unexpectedly  made  upon  them;  but  from  your 
publication,  now  before  me,  I  find,  that  the  defamation  I  had  as- 
sumed was  correct,  and  that  they  were  then  charged,  and  now 
again  by  yourself,  "  as  enemies  to  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
and  as  a  profligate  faction,  that  had  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Reform,  which  ^ey  had  once  solemnly  pledged  themsdves 
to  support:"  charges,  which  you  have  undertaken  to  prove; 
and  *to  prevent  all  misapprehension  of  the  term  Whig,  you 
have  applied  the  accusation  "  to  the  party  who  form  the  pre- 
sent Opposition,  within  and  without  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  more  particularly  to  that  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons/' 

The  manner,  by  which,  even  in  the  very  next  sentence,  you 
attempt  to  qualify  so  new  and  hazardous  a  proposition,  enti- 
tles you  at  all  events,  to  my  thanks,  as  I  never  was  more  divert- 
ed in  my  life  with  any  thiijg  I  ever  read.  *'  No  person," 
you  say, ''  at  all  acquainted  witfi  those,  who  compose  this  party, 
will  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  individuals  may  be  fouud 
among  them,  whose  private  characters  are  exemplary  :  many 
there  are,  as  well  Tories  as  Whigs,  who,  individually  considered, 
are  most  respectable  as  gentlemen  and  scholars  ;  and  the  only 
matter  for  surprise  is,  that  such  men  should  be  found  acting  in 
their  respective  parties,  as  if  wisdom,  honor,  and  honesty, 
formed  no  ingredients  in  their  characters." 
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Here  flien.  Sir,  is  a  deliberate  asserUoDj^/writton,  fer  a^y 
thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4ay,  that 
independent  men,  respectable  as  gentlemen  and  scholars^  are  in 
the  habitual  course  of  acting  in  public  contempt  of  honor,  h^ 
nesty,  andiwisdom.  The  best  and  wisest  of  mankind  have  uor 
doubtedly  been  sometimes  the  victims  of  an  overpowering 
temptation,  and  departed  widely  from  their  duties ;  bat  that 
men,  whose  private  characters  are  acknowledged  to  be  exem^ 
plary^  and  in  the  ingredients  of  which,  honor^  honesty,  and 
wisdom^  are  admitted  to  be  found,  should  neverthdess,  and 
from  no  ignorance,  being  gentlemen  and  scholars^  and  ixom 
no  sudden  temptation,  but  uniformly,  throughout  the  coarse  of 
their  lives,  renounce,  systematically,  every  thing  connected 
vdth  honor,  honesty^  and  wisdom,  is  a  proposition  perfectly 
suited  to  the  immediate  context,  and  to  almost  the  whqle 
sequel  of  your  work — it  is  much  the  same  as  if^  after  speaking 
of  any  other  respectable  body  of  gentlemen  wd  scholars,  to 
whom  all  the  noble  qualifications  of  honor,  honesty,  and  wis- 
dom .were  ascribed,',  you  had  concluded  by  lamenting^  that 
they  had  nevertheless  been  unluckily  addicted  to  picking 
pockets  in  the  streets^  '  ^ 

In  your  history  of  the  late  Election  you  are  no  less  ente?«> 
tainii\g«  ^^  l*he  Whig  fkction,'"  it  seems, ''  was  prepared  to 
appeal  to  the  people  in  support  of  its  fictitious  character,  by 
fraudulently  pretending  that  itjiad  been  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hoh- 
house's  return  for  Westminster,  had  that  gentleman  walked  pvfl^ 
the  course;  this  was  prevented  by  the  report  of 
YOUR  COMMITTEE.  If  the  report  of  your  committee  had 
not  deprived  the  faction  of  the  means  of  deception,  it  would, 
tlu-ough  the  press,  and  by  the  opportunity  it  has  of  addressing 
itself  to  the  public  in  various  ways,  have  made  a  merit  of  re^ 
turning  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  it  womd  have  demanded  of  him  an 
unqiiaUfied  support  of  its  party  measures,  and  it  would  have 
branded  him  as  an  ungrateful,  unprincipled  apostate,  had  he 
opposed  any  of  them,  kc.  &o.  &;ct 

''  The  report,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  at  onc^ 
prevented  the  faction  accomplishing  either  of  those  unworthy 
purposes." 

Now  nothing  surely  can  be  more  amusing  to  every  body, 
except,  I  should^  think,  to  the  disappointed  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
than  tt^s  notable  account  of  the  happy  manner  in  which  nifi. 

OWN     SPEECH     AND    THE     REPORT     OP     THE      COMMITTER 
PREVENTED    HIS     WALKING     OVER     THE     COURSE,    and  by 

which  sp^ch  and  report,  he  also  lost  his  election.    But  wb^t 

thenf  *  They  were  noble  proofs   of  public  spirit  for  whi^^h 
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yo«  Tery  properly  take  credit,  as  his  defeat  was  not  an  nnfoie- 
4ieeQ  eonseqoenoe  of  the  report,  and  of  his  own  eloqnenoe, 
but  a  designed  and  laudable  sacrifice  to  fbe  interests  of  tiie 
pablic,  of  which  you  may  now  take  joy,  bolli  from  thepabKc 
and  myself. 

Yon  continue.  Sir,  in  the  same  diverting  strain,  when  you 
describe,  and  rejoice  in,  the  consequence  of  Ihis  same  speech 
and  the  report.  You  tell  us,  speaking  of  the  party,  *'  dis* 
appointment  deprive  it  of  reason— it  could  contain  its  rage 
oo  longer,  and  it  precipitately  plunged  into  a  contest  whidi 
has  happily  drawn  upon  it  the  attention  of  the  whole  body 
<tfthe  people,  and  has  enabled  a  very  large  portion  of  them 
fuDy  to  appreciate  its  false  pretensions.^  And  you  sum  up  the 
finadeonsequence  by  saying,  that  what  the  Tories  had  long  had, 
THE  Whigs  had  at  last  obtained— thb  contempt 
OP  the  people. 

So  then.  Sir,  this  same  tayem  meeting,  and  the  Westmin- 
ster election,  had,  when  taken  together,  the  surprising,  or 
rather  magicid  effect,  of  having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
^upon  the  Opposition  in  Parliament;  diowing  themiv&if, 
according  to  you,  they  had  not  found  out  before,  that  they 
were  a  despicable  faction,  deserving  only  public  contempt 
Kow  admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  you  have  here  given  us  a 
true  description  ofthe  WUgs,  it  se^ns  strange  to  me,  that  tiic 
pause  in  composing  so  long  a  sentence,  so  as  to  make  it  legi- 
ble to  flie  printer,  should  not  have  given  you  the  opportunity 
of  reflecting  how  extremely  ridiculous  it  was  to  print  and 
publish,  that  after  a  great  number  of  persons  of  rank  and  pro- 
perty, but  without,  it  seems,  either  honor  or  honesty,  had  con- 
trived, for  above  a  centnry,  to  impose  upon  the  people,  as  men 
of  public  spirit  and  virtue,  though  all  their  acts  were  either 
matter  of  Mstory  or  in  living  remembrance,  they  should  yet 
be  blown  up  at  once  into  the  air  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  in  Westminster,  and  the  report  of  which  you  boast; 
when  coupled  with  Mr.  Lamb's  becoming  candidate  for  that 
Very  eity>  and  receiving  immediately  afterwards  the  support 
of  the  electors  to  whom  your  pamphlet  is  addressed. 

I  can  discover  nothing,  therefore,  in  this  tavern  meeting,  or 
kk&e  election  that  followed  it,  which  should  have  deprivedtfae 
jOpposition  in  Pailiament  of  its  reason,  as  you  have  asseite^ 
or  have  led  them,  in  theur  *'  agony/'  as  you  afterwards  de- 
scribe it,  to  resort  to  ^'personal  invective, abuse,  and  calunmy." 
If  disappointment.  Sir,  engenders  such  a  temper,  and  leads  to 
such  unworthy  personalities,  it  may  better  account  for  what 
you  have  written  y  oursdf • 
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For  my  own  part^  I  have  seen  noOdng  published  in  siapport 
of  Mr.  Lamb^  or  of  the  Wbigs,  e:£e6pt  the  few  pages  by  my^ 
self  7  writt^i^  oevtainly,  in  an  ixgony  ;  but  of  tihe  body  ohly^ 
much  too  s«bdaed  for  the  haf  Ixnr  of  angry  passions ;  and  I 
appeal  to^  the  public,  wfae^r  a  word  can  be  foimd  in  ttusn^of 
anger  or  reproacbi 

In  the  next  '^sentence/  yon  begin  to  notice*^'  a  feeble  eftirt 
in  praise  of  the  Whigs,  and  ofmy^lfj'  Ytdu  had  a  clear 
i^t,  Sir,  toGonsMer  my  effort  as  feeble,  but  nofie  ataHto 
charge  me  with  flie  indecorum  of  self-applause. — It  was  le^ 
on  the  contrary,  to  yourself,  most  courteously,  to  praise  me 
(and  for  which  I  unaffectedly  thank  you),  for  my  services  on 
tlie  memorable  state  trials :  but  so  far  was  I  from  attracting 
Ae  notice  of  the  public  to  my  own  exertions,  that  it  is  notorious 
I  became  suspected  of  being  the  auttior,  because^  amidst  the 
necessity  of  stating  several  important  events,  in  which  I  had 
been  personally  active,  I  blended  myself  ihroughoiU  wift  the 
Opposition  party,  without  the  least  aHusi^m  to  any  metit  of 
my  own,  my  name  not  ev^n  occurring,  except  as  seconding 
Lord  Grey's  motion  ill  the  House  Of  Commons  fov  the  !Rel<mn 
of  Parliament,  and  as  having  gone  to  the  Old  Bailey,  tiiotas 
a  gen^ous  act  of  my  own,  but  impdled,  as  i  expressed  it, 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Whigs. 

Ton  then  go  On  to  state  what,  you  presume  to  assert,  were 
flie  means,  by  which  Mr.  Lamb's  seat  for  Westminster  was 
procured.  I  shall  take  them  esie  by  one,  in  your  own  words, 
with  Ais  preface  only,  fliat  tbe  dis^sting  want  of  temper,  and 
the  indecent  contempt  for  fad,  which  cfistlBiguish  this  exoi^tnn 
of  yoiir  attack,  msdsie  it  almost  mmecessary  to  take  notice  of 
the  rcaoBaining  parts. 

I  shaQ  mark  your  text  by  mverted  commas,  which  I  have 
done  from  the  beginning,  and  iAall>  continue  to  do,  that  youv 
ixdply  to  me  may  be  the  better  understood,  and  the  justiceic^  it 
fairly  examined. 

*'By  a  coalition  with  th»  Tories  against  i^v 
Pbovle: 

'  *^Bya  toalHion  wiik  the  very  pftrty,  whieh,  durmg  ikefarmtt 
election,  supported  Capiain  Maxwell  against  them  J* 

Now,  sudi  a  coalition.  Sir,  you' must  be  conscious,  B«wr 
existed,  nor  any  molion  towards  it;  nor  is  it  possible  tiieie 
eonld  have  been  the  remotest  approach  to  it,  without  its 
becoming  peifectly  notorious,  and  the  parties  to  it  no  lessso. 
Yet  .you  did  not  attempt  to  name  them,  nor  any  of  tiiein,  iK^ 
any  one  circumstance  to  €ive  coutttmance  to  your  asseftibn. 
Thaterm  cmlkm  is  so  often   In  y$tur  meutb,  ttifit  ^  jfiad'  a 
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^fartiiid;  and  aj^pMpriate  tneaiiiiig,  vAd€b  cmxMi  h^^  explained 
away.    Wh<s  Aeo,  were  the  members  of  it  1    It  id  extoemdy 
probable,  indeed,  that  several,  perfaws  many  persons,  who 
womld  rather  have  voted  for  Captain  Maxwell,  if  he  had  stood 
^gem  as  a  candidate,  gave  their  votes  for  Mr.  Lamb ;  hot  this 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  without  the  prepostenms  inven^ 
tion  of  a  coalitten.    It  must  always  be  desindile,  in  die  minds 
of  enlightened  men,  whatever  may  be  their  sentim«its  con- 
oeming  Ministers,  or  tiheir  measures,  that  there  should  be  an 
Opposition  party,  if  you  choose  so  to  cidl  it;  more  especially 
when  mainly  made  up  of  men  of  raidc  and  property,  wb» 
must  always  have  a  vital  interest  in  tte  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    Nothing,  tbere- 
foyre,  can  be  more  likely,  than  when  an  attack,  mdre  espedaHy 
so  sudden  a  one,  was  made  upon  such  a  body  as  I  have 
described,  and  imder  the  auspices  of  those,  who,  however 
honest  and  disinterested  the  bulk  of  them  may  be,  were,  ^r 
the  most  part,  strangms  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  electors, 
except  by  their  meetings  and  publications  to  bring  aboot  a 
radical  reform — ^nothii^,  I  repeat,  b&  the  sentence  is  ahn^y 
too  loxig  a  one,  can  be  more  natmral,  and  therefore  probable,* 
i}am  that  men  of  similar  stations  wifli  the  persons  so  sikldenly 
proscribed  and  vilified   should  be  disposed  io  exert  thdr 
-  tofluepce  to  support  them.    For  mysdf,  I  have  no  difficidty  in 
avowing,  though  it  should  give  riseto  twenty  pamphlete  against 
me,  that  if  I  had  been  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment,  although  I  certainly  should  not  have  officially  influenced 
the  election,  yet  I  would  have  given  my  own  vote  against  Mr. 
Hobbouse,  though  1  know  nothing  personally  against  him; 
not  because  supported  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  to  whom  I 
have  before  done  justice,  but  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  conqilain- 
ing  so  loudly  of  tlie  public  conduct  of  almost  ev^y  man  of 
Mink' or  property  in  Parliament,  whilst  he  himself  was  seekii^, 
at  the  same  moment,  to  reform  tiiat  Parliament  by  those  who 
were,  for  flie  greater  part,  unknown.    Such  a  spontaneous 
uni<m  of  opinion  amongst  individuals  of  different  parties, 
mil^t,  for  any  thing  I  know,  or  can  be  interested  in  ques- 
iipnlng,  have  been  serviceable  to  Mr.  Lamb ;   and^  notwidi^ 
MmtUxig  the  prophecy  at  the  ^d  of  your  pamphlet,  will,  1 
haise  no  doubt,  upon  every  futare  election,,  be  of  still  greats 
avail.    Having  said  this,  I  repeat,  that  you  have  given  no 
proof  of  a  coalition,  nor  any  kind  of  union,  except  the  united' 
ojw^ons  and  feelinga  of  independent  and  unccmnected  m^i. 

I  l()Ow  go  on  to  your  other  charges. 

'^  By  the  powor  of  their  purse:"  This,  if  it  existed,  will  come 
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^thiD  flie  scope  of  your  petition  for  avotding  tiie  election,  and 
must  fherefore  depend  upon  the  result. 

"  By  terror— by  promises— by  threat*— by  compulsicm  i'' 
You  might  as  weD  have  added,  by  witchcraft ;  as  such  a  farrago 
of  charges  can  be  nothing  at  aU  without  e^dence  to  support 
•them. 

'*  By  taking  advantage  of  the  poverty  of  the  times,  to 
reduce  tiiose  they  could  not  intimidate :'' 

TUs  is  but  a  roundabout  pompous  way  of  charging  bribery ; 
and  must  also  depend  upon  the  proof  under  the  petition  that 
lias  been  presented. 
^«  By  an  alliance  with  the  very  refuse  of  society  :*' 

This  alliance  did  not  at  all  appear  upon  the  hustings,  when 
Mr.  Lamb  was  prevented  by  the  rabble  from  being  heard.  •  ^ . 
'  *  **  By — as  it  is  stated  in  your  petition  to  the  House  ^ 
Commons'* — and  here  you  eaumerate  the  charges  it  contains, 
which  for  ttie  same  reason  I  pass  over.  You  must  be  s6n^ 
siUe,  that,  in  tiie  mean  time,  they  are  entitied  to  no  kind  of 
answer. 

Waiting,  therefore,  I  suppose,  until  your  witnesses  can  be 
assembled,  you  leave,  for  a  while,  all  living  offenders,  and  go 
back,  per  saltumy  to  the  period  of  tiie  Bevolntion,  and  tell  me^ 
that  I  had  taken  care  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Whigs 

HAD  RENDERED  THE    BiLL    OF    RI6HT8    OF  NO  AVAIL  T6 

THE  PEOPLE.  That  J  had  not  informed  the  pubHc,  that  it  wais 
only  a  declaratory  statute,  in  the  nature  of  a  preamble  to  other 
statutes,  which  statutes  the  Whigs  took  care  should  never  be  made: 
and  that  I  had  said  nothing  of  the  sessional,  converted  by  them 
into  triennial,  and  afterwards  into  septennial  Parliaments. 

Bid  you  expect  from  me,  then,  in  an  answer  to  calumnies  ai 
a  tavern  meeting,  and  on  the  hustings  in  Covent  Garden,  a 
history  of  England,  commencing  above  ^  century  ago  i  My 
complaint  against  those  who  had  defamed  tiie  Whigs,  wa$ 
this:  That,  after  acting  in  concert  witti  tiiem  till  very  lately, 
and  receiving  the  utmost  support  from  their  public  spirit  and 
talents,  they  had  suddenly  turned  short  round,  deserted,  and 
slandered  them.  This,  I  say,  was  the  charge  I  made  upon 
your  party,  and  which  your  pamphlet  was  published  to  refute 
*— But  how  is  it  possible.  Sir,  that  what  passed  soon  after  tiie 
Revolution,  or  for  years  following  it,  even  supposing  the  free 
spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  have  been  departed  from — what, 
I  repeat,  can  any  such  delinquencies  have  to  do  with  my  com- 
plaint? Was  not  your  party  perfectiy  w^  at?quainted  with 
the  statutes  which  passed  at  tiie  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
witii  the  political  events  Jhat  followed  ttiffm  in  tiie  reigns 
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^  WiUieffi  and  Maiy,  and  Qimod  Aaae^  ani  Geoife  <fae  Finl^ 
when  they  were  acting  with,  and  applauding  the  Whigs,  in  the 
feign  of  Georse  the  Third^  If,  in  the  instances  yon  have 
related,  near  me  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  indivklaals  then 
entrusted  with  the  administratioa  of  the  Govamnent,  to  whafr 
ever  class  or  party  they  belonged,  departed,  in  any  manner> 
from  the  principles  which  distinguished  that  anq[iicious  sera, 
fhey  dishonored  themselves,  and  did  injustice  to  their  counlty  ; 
•b«|t,  surely,  their  conduct  ccnild  in  no  manner  affect  the  cha- 
racters of  men  in  another  genwation,  who  combined  to  secure 
to  the  people  the  advantages  of  the  Revolutkm*  But  to  letam 
again  to  my  c<Hnplaint.  Why  do  you  go  back  to  remote 
jierieds,  the  histories  of  which  are  notorious,  yet  find  fault  with 
my  silence  concerning  them?  If  you  were  resolved  to  weigh 
-down,  and  stigmatise  the  Whig  party  of  to-day  with  the  sins  of 
fheir  iiNrefitthers  'sbove  an 'hundred  years  ago,  why  did  you  not 
go  farther  bad^,  and  load  them  at  once  wi&  the  <Hriginid  sin  of 
Adam  ?  If  yon  had  done  that,  I  should  only  have  had  to  ask 
you,  whether  your  party  belonged  to  any  Bible  Societies,  and 
liad  read  the  Book  of  Genesis^  when  they  api^auded  and  acted 
with  the  Wbjigs?  as  I  now  ask,  whether  you  had  read  the 
history  (^  your  country  'i  If,  from  any  acts  of  the  Oppositioii 
|>arty  now  existing^  you  could  have  made  out  a  case  for  public 
rcq[)roach  or  censure,  you  diould,  in  wise  policy,  have  confined 
yourself  to  establish  it;  becadse  the  greater  the  antecedent 
purity  of  the  Whigs,  the  greater  would  be  any  defection ; 
whereas,  according  to  your  present  history  of  their  almost  pre*" 
verbial  enocmities,  there  could  have  been  no  defiection  in  thi^ 
at  all ;  and  instead  of  complaining  of  them  for  consulting  tQ 
form  the  last  administration  with  Lord  Greaville,  you  should 
father  have  attacked  Lord  Grenville  himself,  for  having  bad 
any  kind  of  intercourse  with  a  party,  whose  prtndples  had 
constantly  been  deparfed  from,  and  whose  duties  had  alway4» 
been  betrayed.  Unfortunately  for  this  line  of  axgument,  you  hM 
yourselves  ranged  under  them,  till  lately,  and  extolled  theiOi 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  that  you  have  condemned.  AyBi 
thbre's  the  rub. 

You  now  advance  to  your  fiEtvorite  charge  against  the 
Whigs,  on  their  abandonment  of  Parliamentaiy  Reform,  and 
in  {he  following  terms  you  begin  the  attack  upon  myself  c*-^ 

^'  The  noble  Lord  professes  to  be  in  favor  of  re(cirm»  apd 
would  seem  to  insinuate,  thai  he  preferz  the  plan  of  the  Friends 
i^the  People;  but  he  presently  declares^  ^  That  all  the  refbnn  he 
seeks,  is  the  disfranchisement  of  one  or  two  rotten  boroughs.'" 
And  you  afterwards^  in  a  Postscript,  written  as  in  answ^  ly 
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TD&^f  not  oidy  in  oiier  words  repeat  tibe  iftuEne  tliiDg,  htt\  again 
OMeri,  that  my  poUseript  in  question  wa$  added,  ^^  for  ibe  9(3tf 
direct  of  prd^cttng  the  most  infamous  corruptions  in  Gnf 
borough  traffic/'  .         ^ 

Now  bdieve  me.  Sir,  when  I  miaffectedly  assure  yon,  that  it 
is  fudi^  to  me,  as  I  may  probably  be  writing  to  a  ^tlemiaii, 
to  be  obliged  to  <^arge  yon  witti  gross  and  wilftil  misrepre-^ 
sentatioD.  If  yon  had  inserted  my  words,  or  their  correct 
sobstaice,  as  J  have  uniformly  done  yours,  and  had  afterwards^ 
snbmiited  to  the  public  yonr  own  construction  of  them,  how-^' 
ever  absord  or  emMneoas^  yon  would  then  have  bem  wittiin  the 
fair  bounds  of  criticism;  but  when  you  skk  the  text,  youf 
enght  to  be  perfectly  s«re,  that  it  will  bear  but  one  constrao-' 
tim,  and  that  one  yonr  own.  I  shall  not  repubMsh  what  is 
already  b^bre  the  public,  to  establish  my  charge ;  but  I  wiR 
prove  it  against  yon  by  adding  what  I  am  no^  writing  as  an 
appendioL  to  what  I  have  before  writl^,  that  whoeyer  reads 
imm  togettier  may  judge  of  yom'  candor  and  justice.  In  the 
mean  tone,  I  may  already  appeal  to  abore  a  thousand  people, 
whether  I  did  not,  in  the  ''  Defence  of  the  Whigs,"  most  ear- 
Bestiy  press  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament,  the  great 
advaatf^jes  that  would  instantly  follow  from  a  general  choBge 
in  the  representation;  introducing  only  the  cases  of-Femyir 
and  Bamstaple,  and  of  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
eonvieted  of  corruption,  as  immediate  favorable  opportnnities 
oS  reform  upon  a  smaHer  scale,  whilst  the  more  difficult  work, 
whidi  I  had  before  so  strongly  recommended,  was  maturing 
Aroogh  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  Che  people. 

I  Iwve  a  similar  charge  to  >  make  against  you,  of  gross  and 
wiMiil  misie|Nresentation,  when  you  remark  upon  what  I  said 
eonceming  Lord  Orey ;  where  yon  also  sink  the  text,  in  all  its 
Biateriid  parts;  You  say  (I  follow  your  own  words),  that  it 
amounted  only  to  this:  **  Tlwt  his  lordriiip  is  no  longer  a 
eommoner  but  a  peer,  and  that  he  is  not  prepared  at  once 
to  propose  the  same  extended  alteration  in  the  representation 
of  the  people,  as  he  had  fonnerly  proposed  ki  the  House  of 
Commons/' 

It  is  thus.  Sir,  that  you  fbiKk  proper  to  pass  by  almost  the 
iriiole  of  wbat  I  had  before  written,  t»ou^  you  were  professiio^ 
to  publisb  a  reply  to  it.  It  is  thus  you  suppress  ad  the  diSK 
eiAies  i  had  enumerated,  which  ever  since  have  disappomted 
the  most  distant  hopes  of  effecthig  the  reform  recommended  by 
An  Friends  of  the  Pieeple,  and  I  fear,  for  a  loeg  time  to  come, 
any  gmeral  lefona  whatsoever :  but  since  you  have  thought 
proper  sm  to  mismpiesent  me^  1  now  again  repeat,  in  the  face 
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ff  die  whole  public,  spelddog  not  only  for  Iioid  Omj,  bat  fSnr 
aqrself^  that  all  fiurttor  exertions  became,  m  onr  opinions^ 
ioq^mcticable,  if  not  mischievous,  by  the  headlcmg  proceed&i^ 
of  your  radical  and  violent  reform^s.  I  deny  diat  aay  of 
those  proceedings  which  I  alluded  to,  received  example  or 
Gpiiiitenance  from  ours,  or  tiiat  we  everpid>lished,  as  you  have 
isserted,  *'  resolutMms,  or  a  declaration,  quite  as  licentious  aa 
aAy  published  by  the  British  convention,  of  by  either  the  con- 
stitutional or  o^MrrespondLng  societies*'"  Many  of  fliese  pabli- 
cations  were  read  in  evidence,  which,  I  said,  were  crinunal 
and  dangerous ;  but  in  nothing,  as  I  think,  more  criminal  and 
daogerous,  than  that  they  render^  the  cause  of  reform  uiroo- 
piilu*  and  suspected ;  investing  govenunei^  with  the  most  mr* 
midabie  means  of  crushing  it,  and  which  the  late  denunciation 
of  so  many  persons  of  high  raidc  (possessing  great  propeity 
and  influence),  whidi  your  pamphlet  is  publi^ted  to  circulate 
more  widdy,  has  most  obviously  contributed  to  confinoL 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  subject,  wiAout  taking  some 
farther  notice  of  your  coarse,  illib!eral,  and  unfounded  atlack 
upop  Lord  Grey,  though  his  character,  both  public  and 
private,  is  too  well  established  to  require  it;  but  I  have 
already  stated,  that  systematic  calumny  ought  always  to  be 
resisted* 

You  teU  us,  '*  that  his  speech  on  the  lath  of  June,  1810, 
was.  an  uncalled  for  declaration  against  all  reform  and  aH 
reformers/' — ^Lord  Grey  never  made  any  sudi  declaration. 
He  spoke  only  against  all  such  reforms  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  (if  i  may  judge  from  your  pamphlet)  against  all  sndi 
refonners  as  yourself. — ^Tou  add,  that,  on  the  anniversary 
in  memory  of  .Mr.  Fox,  he  had  observed,  **  that  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  say,  he  thought  the  House  of  CSommons,  mtk  uH 
its  imperftctions  on  its  head^  one  of  flie  best  securities  Om 
people  of  this  comitry  ever  had  for  the  preservation  of  their 
freedom ;"  and  you  aay«  that  his  subsequent  speeches,  but  with* 
out  referring  to  them,  were  9/  the  same  tenor.  Now,  Sir,  are 
these  materials  for  immediately  afterwards  considering  JLord 
Grey  an  apostate  f  You  pick  out  a  sentence  from  some  report 
of  a  speech  at  a  tavern,  without  context  or  sequel,  yet  which 
does  in  no  respect  bear  you  out  in  fixiog  any  inconsistency  m 
£ord  Grey,  without  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  misconstrue- 
tion;  since,  how  can  a  just  and  consolatory  description  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  exists  at  present,  after  honest  endea- 
vors to  improve  it,  be  any  thing  like  a  proof,  that  the  noUe  Lovd 
in  question  h|id  abandoUjad  even  a  wish  for  its  improvemoit  1 
,  If  in  private  life  I  were  to  jspfeak  of  any  body  of  men,  wA 
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ail  tkeir  imperfeeiiomi  am  their  heads,  bb  fbe  best  ^ecoritjr  I  had 
for  any  adrantaifes  I  enjoyed  under  tiieir  donumon,  would  it  be 
possible  from  t^ce  to  infer,  that  I  was  therefore  contented 
such  imperfections  should  continue^  although  I  had  employed 
every  practicable  effort  for  their  removal  ?  *. 

As  your  concluding  observation  on  the  Befoim  oi  Par^ 
liamen^  and  which  concludes:  your  pamphlet  also, .  is  founded 
upon  a  quotation  from  another  speech  of  the  same  noble 
person,  this  may  be  the  propevest  place  for  taking  notice  of  it^ 
*'  The  time  is  come/'  you  say,  *^  when  it  is  more  than  ever 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  Mr» 
Grev,  now  Earl  Grey,  made  by  him  in  1794,  when  in  his  place 
in  WB  House  of  Commons,  he.  said,  '  This  house  will  never 
refona  itsdf,  or  destroy  the  corruption  by  which  it  is  njdield^ 
by  any  other  means  than  tfamee  of  the  resohitions  Xif  thb 
VXOPL.B,  acting  upon  the  prudence  of  the  house;  and  that 
point  they  could  only  accomplish  by  mec^g  in  bodies^  as 
recommended  by  the  minister  (Pitt)  in  1782/  '^ 

I  agreed  entirely  with  Lord  Grey  in  1794,  that  a  reform  was 
not  to  be  expected  as  a  spoirtaiieous  act  of  tlie  House  of  Com'» 
mens,  but  could  only  be  effected  by  resolutions  of  the  people/ 
acting  upon  the  prudence  of  the  House ;  and  I  agreed  witli 
him  also,  that  meetings  of  the  people  for  that  wholesomv 
purpose  (which  God  forbid  I  should  at  any  time  seek  to  blame 
or  discolmtenance),  did  then  perhaps  oSotd  a.  rational  prospect 
of  e&cting  it;  but  I  again  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
those  parts  of  the  *'  Short  Defence  of  the  Whin,"  whicby<Hr 
have  almost  wholly  kept  out  of  sq;ht,  viz.  mt  tumultuous 
meetti^,  and  alarming  mass  of  publications  that  led  to  Ihe 
slate  trials  which  I  ott^ed,  and  to  others,  on  a  smaller  and 
less  formidable  scale,  of  the  same  unfortunate  description, 
which,  though  I  believe  not  to  be  wholly  chargeable  upon 
reformers,  but  upon  a  detestable  gang  of  spies,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  imprudence,  excited  and  betrayed  them, 
yet  they  undoubtedly  most  deeply  affected  die  cause  of  reform, 
and  will  long  continue  to  affect  it.  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
people  of  this  land,  whether  all  these  circumstances,  when 
regard  is  also  had  to  the  tmexampled  events  which  have  con« 
vulsed  the  world  since  the  time  when  Lcnrd  Grey  delivered  his 
opinion,  and  acted  upon  it,  has  not  made  the  <iuestion  of 
rmrm  ^itirely  a  new  one ;  as  far,  at  all  events,, as  the  practi«> 
cability  of  success  may  be  expected ;  and  surely,*Sir,  the  {nrac^ 
ticability  of  succeeding  in  any  object  ought  to  be  considered  by 
every  reasonable  man,  hefyte  he  makes  the  attempt  to  accom* 
{dishat;   mndi  more  when  the.  failui^  might  daogeroudly 
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jncieaae  tte  dlffiddties  to  be  emoomtenA,  even  9/L  a  mate 
fiiTcrable  period.  Tiaie,  however,  ivliich  is  peipetittdly 
cwliBg  iBto  oblivion  {he  greatest  differenees,  and  the  noet 
alanning  apprehensicms  amongst  mankind,  might  by  tUa  tone 
have  brought  back  the  rabject  of  refonn  to  its  fair  and  just 
statioh  in  public  opinion  awl  feeling,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Gontmoed  and  increasing  pievfdenee  of  impracticaUe  theories^ 
and  an  excited  spirit  of  irritation  and  discoutent ;  dispositions 
not  Iflcely  to  advance  a  canse  ^rhich  ought  to  be  distingnidhed 
hgrihe  coolness  and  calmness  of  those  who  become  ttie  ad' 
Tocatus  for  great  dianges  in  stales.  I  am,  on  these  accounts, 
so  iear  ftom  expecting  ai  pretent  the  samp  success  fimn  meet^ 
ings  of  the^people,  as  when  Mr.  Pitt  and  Ijord  Gr^  recom* 
mended  them,  that  I  fear  the  assembling  them  would,  from  the 
existing  causes,  without  the  utmost  eifcumspection,  be  at* 
tended  with  greater  difficulties^  and  4ie  rcsok  be  leas  pras^ 
perous  than  you  seem  to  expect;  and  beiiem  me.  Sir,  no  man 
can  more  deeply  regret  this  than  myself. 

Whilst  the  country  was  only  dii4ded  as  to  the  most  useful 
plans  of  refcmn,  ana  althou^  very  great  nmltitndes  nug^  be 
of  opinion,  ttutt  even  Universal  Suftage  and  Amnial  Pailia« 
ments  were absolnteri^ils  of  the  peoide,  whi^  the  legiidataie 
was  bound  to  enact;  yet  I  shoold  stiU  have  thou^t  the 
sofaject^would  in  the  end  be  considered  wilh  temperance  and 
moderation,  because  the  various  classes  of  such  a  people 
as  that  of  England,  might  have  brought  opiaions  and  coodaet 
to  such  a  happy  medium  upcm  this  momentous  sabject^  as  to 
have  acted  upon  the  prudeace  of  Parliament,  at  no  veiy 
distant  period,  with  a  favcHrable  effioct  Butis  fliis  Hk^,  Sir, 
at  present,  when  almost  every  man  of  rank,  station,  ot  pro- 
petty,  who  ever  aaspiciated  the  cause  ef  refonn,  has  been 
proscribed  and  viMed?  I  give  you  credit  for  being  theoigan 
of  yoar  party,  and  arit  yon,  therefore,  since  yon  have  no  doubt 
poMished  its  sentiments,  whether  the  Whigs  (a  term  of  r^ 
proach  which  you  yourself  translate,  and  expresdy  apply  is 
tlie  present  Opposition  in  Parliament,  who,  according  to  yoni 
pamphlet,  are  ^'  stinkmg  tn  ike  nosirib  of  the  country, '*y  can 
usefidly  join  witfi  yon  in  effecting,  through  tbmi  country,  eitber 
flie  Refonn  of  Parliament,  or  any  pational  object  wfaalsoever. 

After  so  great  a  portion  of  rank,  ptoperty,  and  influeno^  iu 
thns  cut  off  from  all  possible  nsefrdness  in  advancing  the 
object  which  you  seek  to  accomplish,  who  aie  to  take  the  lead 
amongst  you,  upon  Lord  Grey's  {Nrinciite  of  acting  upon  tbs 
prudence  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  who  are  to  <xi>»efe< 
rate  to  pioduce  such  a  pr^atde  effecft    lam  not  afrpdud>;wtfk 
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all  yoartaknt  for  miflvepfieieiitajliQn,  HaJi  you  can  successfiilljr 
represent  me  as  either  unacquainted  with,  <n*  umnindf ul  of  the 
unalienable  rights  of  the  people;  but  the  mass  of  a  people^ 
i¥hen  separated  from  tibose,  who,  from  the  accidents  of  human 
life,  are  distin^ished  by  property^  or  the  privileges  arising  out 
4pf  the  constitution  of  a  state,  can  no  more  exist  for  their  own 
fireedom,  security,  and  happiness,  than  the  limbs  of  a  human 
body  can  huTe  human  action  when  separated  from  flie  trunks 
Do  not  suppose  me  to  mean,  that  the  Whigs  are  this  trunk,  as 
composing  the  great  body  of  rank  and  property  in  Great 
Britain ;  iUiough,  as  connected  with  the  cause  of  reform,  they  are 
an  important  pigrt,  since  you  would  find,  X  believe,  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  their  families,  dependents,  and  ad- 
herents, amongst  whom  you  have  not  a  man  but  the  Whigs  to 
reckon  on,  would  be  such  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
your  exertions,  as  to  lead  you  to  reconsider,  whetter,  from 
2he  very  course  you  are  yomrself  pursuing,  the  time  was  just 
arrived  for  carrying  JiOrd  Grey's  honest  and  sound  principle 
into  probable  eifect. — But  (be  the  time  at  hand  or  distant), 
whenever  petitions  for  reform  ^all  approach  Parliament,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  harmonious  wisfaies  oi  the  various  classes 
and  degrees  which  can  alone  constitute  a  nation,  and  which, 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  binds  together  as  one  soul 
and  body,  the  inhabitants  of  Great- Britain,  I  will  v^iiture  to 
pledge  my  character,  that  the  noble  person  whom  you  have 
aefomed,  would  be  among  &e  foremostj  oT:  ra4iher  the  very  irst 
to  support  them* 

For  myself,  I  will  say  nothing,  since,  after  your  having  pn>« 
fessed  to  have  read  what  I  had  already  written,  you  have 
nevertheless  printed  and  published,  that  my  sole  object  was 
to  continue  ttie  infamous  corruptions  of  the  rotten  boroughs ) 
any  farther  declaration  or  professicm  would  be  uselesSt^ 

Before  I  leave  the  sul]|ject  of  reform,  1  ought  to  notice  tlia 
same  spirit  oi  misrepresentation, ,  when  apeaking  of.  otber 
honorable  men.  You  say,  in  your  25tb  and  26th  p^es,  that 
the  leaders  of  the  OppoiritioB«  in  1817,  naming  partiovdaily 
Hr.  Brougham  and  die  late  Mr.  Ponsonby>  vilified  aU  ve-» 
ft»riners,  and  even  stimi^ated  the  minister  to  produce  the  acts, 
wlach  Uiey  afterwards  coiulemned ;  by  which,  every  body 
must  understand  you  to  change  them  with  having  urged  the 
ministOT  to  suspend  tbe  Act  ^  Habeas  Corpus,  to  authorise 
arbitrary  arre^,  and  to  indemnify  those  who  were  guilty 
of  them ;  but  you  know  tbe  whole  of  this  to  be  a))soliiete^ 
unfounded.  Mr.  Brougham  did  not  vilify  aU  refoc9M'$»  but 
only  most  justly  coo4^Wied  and  rqprobatod  those  who  were 
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madly  raining  the  cause  of  rational  and  practicable  refold 
mation ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Ponsdnby  did  not  ''  stimalate  the 
minister  to  proceed  against  the  people,**  wifli  wbidi  yon  have 
slanderously  attempted  to  load  his  lamented  memory :  he  oeif 
considered  the  delay  of  proceeding  i^ainst  the  disaffected,  2gr 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  as  pregnant  with  pnbUc  danger; 
and  no  danger  can  certainly  be  more  immin^it,  than  when  the 
ordinary  laws  are  not  in  dne  season  put  in  force ;  because  such 
neglect  can  only  lead  to  consequences  which  sometimes  justify^ 
but  are  oftener  made  (be  pretexts  for  general  abridgm^ts 
of  the  public  freedom.  A  few  well  selected  ipdictments  for 
misdemeanors,  in  the  beginning  of  those  disorderly  com- 
binations, might  have  prevented  ibem  from  ripening  into  xDOte 
dangerous  conspiracies^  and  have  averted  the  sufferings  of 
many  innoc«it  persons,  which  I  lament  as  much  as  yourself. 

You  say,  besides,  that  ahnost  all  the  Whig  party  came  for^ 
nntrd  to  disclaim  Parliamentary  Reform;  and  that  I my$eff,wha 
tay  lam  as  much  devoted  as  ever  to  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  had 
said,  that  I  did  not  then  hold  the  opinions  1  did  when  I  signed  a 
paper  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  truth  of  the  first  part  of  this  charge  I  have  already 
positively  denied ;  and  as  to  the  expressions  which  you  impute 
to  me  peraonally,  they  are  not  stated  with  sufficient  precision; 
though  in  substance  I  am  glad  of  the  occasion  to  avow  tbeni 
to  be  true. 

I  never  ^d,  as  in  the  general  terms  yon  refer  to,-  **  that  I 
had  changed  my  opinions  on  the  Reform  t>f  Parliament,^^ 
which  might  imply,  that  I  no  longer  considered  any  reform  to 
be  advisable  or  useful;  a  declaration  which  I  never  made,  and 
a  change  of  opinion  which  I  utterly  deny  and  disavow — ^I  said, 
only^  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  Lord  Grey,  that  I  should 
not  now  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  whole  of  what  had  been  for^ 
merly  proposed  by  the  FViends  of  the  People ;  and  there  is  one 
part  of  it  which,  though  I  once  most  strongly  approved  of,  I 
should  now  reject  upon  maturer  reflection,  and  fi-om  lessons 
since  received,  in  events  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impressi<m 
on  all  thinking  men. 

Ld  that  declaration  <I  speak  only  from  memory,  supported 
by  your  quotation  from  it  now  before  me),  the  Friends  of  the 
People  expressed  tliemselves  as  follows :  ''  To  us  it  appears, 
that  a  new  division  of  llie  country  is  indispensable,  and  that 
we  should  only  cheat  ourselves,  and  deceive  the  nation,* if  for 
the  sake  of  a  useless  accommodation,  we  vielded  to  any  project 
in  which  this  condition  was  not  included. 
^  At  preset  I  should,  thoi^h  at  the  risk  of  n^.  diaracter,- 
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tiFliich  now,*  it'  seems^  must  attend  the  smallest  change  of 
opiniony  be  as  strongly  disposed  to  exclude  this  condition^  as  I 
was  once  desirous  to  include  it;  because  it  departs  too  much, 
and  I  thiidE,  without  necessity,  from  the  forms  of  our  ancient 
goyemment,  and  from  the  habits  of  the  people  as  connected 
with  it. — I  should  now  greatly  prefer  a  close  adherence  to  the 
ancient  and  legal  divisi^ms  of  the  country;  because,  in 
<q[)position  to  visionary  theories,  I  should  wish  the  whole 
people  constantly  to  feel,  that  the  elective  privileges,  when 
enlarged  by  Parliament,  to  whatever  classes  extended,  were, 
strictly  speaking,  improvements  of  our  original  constitution, 
and  not  the  substitution  of  something  entirely  new«  Differing 
in  BQlaify  things  from  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  eloquent  reflections  on 
the  French  Kevolution,  but  particularly  in  their  barshne^s 
towards  ap  unlmppy  people,  driven  to  abate,  as  a  nuisance,  a 
despotic  government  yet  great  numbers  of  his  remarks  on 
the  errors  tiiey  committed,  are  full  of  the  profoundest  wisdom; 
and  amongst  the  number  I  reckon  that  which  condemned  the 
new  and  geometrical  division  of  France.  ^'  No  man  (he  truly 
says)  was  ever  attached,  by  a  sense  of  pride,  partiality,  or 
real  affection,  to  a  description  of  square  measurement. — He 
pever  wiH  ^ory  in  belonging  to  the  chequer.  No.  71,  or  to  any 
other  badge  ticket.  We  begin  our  public  affections  in  our 
families ;  we  pass  on  to  our  neighbourhoods,  and  our  habitual 
provincial  connections*  Such  divisions  of  our  country  as  have 
beenfovmed  by  habit,  and  not  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  authority^ 
endear  us  moie  to  iSbd  whole,  of  which  they  are  long  established 
parts.''  There  is  great  truth  in  this,  and  it  applies  far  more  to 
England,  where  we  have  so  many  proud  recollections  of 
freedom  in  our  country,  than  ever  belcmged  to  France ;  and  I 
sibould,  on  that  account,  rather  wish  to  see  well  considered 
additions  of  county  representations,  and  of  populous  towns, 
though  never  before  represented,  than  the  carving  out  the 
couiSry  in  the  manner  to  which  I  was  formerly  a  party; 
neitiier  am  I  sure  that  I  should  now  be  prepared,  were  I  a 
memb^  of  the  House  of  Commons^  to  adopt  so  near  an 
approach  to  universal  suffrage  as  tiiat  declaration  recom* 
inended,  whilst  its  supporters  lie  so  close  behind  me  to  batter 
down  my  proposition,  by  ttie  larger  claim  of  an  unqualified 
right.    Those  adversaries  had  then  no  formidable  force. 

The  prevaifing  sentiment  amongst  men  whose  influences  are 
more  lik^y  than  any  thing  I  know,  to  bring  about  some  change 
in  the  representation,  is  ^/m.'-^That  the  alteration  should  not 
]be  such  as  to  change  :^Af  character  of  Parliament.;  but  that 
midi  an  extension  shoidd  be  enacted  a^  would  create  a  fitir. 
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jnst^  and  constantly  operative  balance  agfaimst  tiie  iiicveased 
influence  of  the  crown.  As  the  House  of  CoolHitos  is  ettn. 
now  constitnted,  the  voice  of  the  people  has  always  pvevtedled 
in  the  end ;  but  not  in  sufficient  time  to  have  averted  many 
great  national  calamities. — ^This  is  the  real^  sabstanlial^  and 
Unanswerable  argument  for  reformation;  since  c^  what  use 
would  be  the  most  powerful  and  certain  regulator  of  a  time- 
piecCy  if  it  could  not  insensibly  and  perpetually  affoct  its 
motions^  but  could  only  set  them  to  rights  aftar  a  pfreat  and 
palpable  aberration ;  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  the  reckonings 
of  seamen  might  be  lost,  and  shipwrecks  have  overwhe&ned 
them  in  the  deep  ? 

Lest  any  man  should  be  disposed  to  co«isider  What  I  have 
written  as  manifesting  a  coldness  on  this  momentous  subject,  I 
shall  conclude  it  by  solemnly  declaring  my  conscientious  and 
unalterable  conviction,  that  the  greatest  obstruction  to  Hie  feir 
and  impartial  consideration  of  it,  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, has  been  owing  to  tiie  extreme  opinions  which  I  have 
emidemned. 

Prepared,  as  I  must  have  been,  before  I  reached  your  S4th 
page,  for  the  continuation  of  either  designed  or  most  cardliss 
misrepresentations,  yet  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes, 
when  I  read,  as  a  kind  of  charge  against  the  Opposition  party, 
whom  I  had  been  defending,  '^  that  I  had  said  nothing  about 
the  Com  Bill,  which  originated  with  them,  and  was  passed 
principally  for  their  convenience.'* 

I  wish  I  could  witb  propriety  have  sufiered  this  to  pass 
uncontradicted,  because  the  act,  even  as  it  passed,  is  b^^ 
ficial,- but  would  be  advantageous  in  a  much  higher  degree,  if 
it  became  more  obnoxious  to  tlie  ignorant,  by  raising  ^'pro- 
lubitory  scale  still  higher  against  foreign  importations.  I 
perfectiy  agree  with  Mr.  Western,  whom  you  <mly  exalted 
wheii  you  intended  to  expose  him,  that  the  petitions  of  tiie 
people  ought  to  go  for  nc^ing,  when  tliey  ask  what  is  T^moas 
to  ^emselves,  and  that  they  might  as  wiril  haye  {petitioned  for 
the  abolition  of  their  liberties,  as  for  the  abandonment  of  Ac 
measure  then  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Ckinimeiis. 
It  was  well  observed  there  by  Mr.  Holme  Sumner,  on  presentn^ 
a  petition  only  a  ISew  days  before  the  late  recess,  as  i  coHect 
from  the  newspapers,  that  a  successful  c/amor  for  cheap  b)rtaiy 
by  the  encouragement  of  foreign  importers,  would  soon  leaeethe 
people  no  bread  at  all:  and  what  can  be  move  ifAKiSBSTiiY 
TRUB  ?  The  distresses  of  the  multitude  arise  principally  fioM 
iiot  being  able  to  find  employmont ;  and  if  tiie  oe^i^ers  4tf  the 
wil,  n>em.mtkout  rertt,  csuk  hardly  supporttheorlainiliesbyite 
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cultiTattoii  under  such  burthens  of  taxatioQ^  whilst  siiecidatiT^ 
pnrdiasers  from  growers  abroad  may  ondersell  them ;  how  can 
they  possibly  employ  the  poor  upon  such  wages  as  will  main* 
tain  them  wi&out  parish  relief?  and  falling  upon  their  parishes^ 
PB  they  have  done^  the  Poor's  Rates  have  already  almost 
rained  the  whole  i^cultural  world.'  His  Majesty's  present 
Ministers  conducted  themselyes  with  great  spirit  and  judge- 
ment, when  they  resisted  the  original  clamor  against  this 
statute ;  and  I  hope  they  will  not  relax  in  that  statesoaoLanlike 
demeanor,  if  they  shall  be  convinced  that  they  have  fallen 
short  in  giving  protecting  effect  to  the  sound  principle  of  a 
limited  and  cautious  importation — They  may  be  assured,  that 
no  schemes  for  the  sustentation  of  the  poor,  however  judicious, 
win  be  attended  with  any  material  relief  to  the  country,  until 
we  shut  our  ports,  by  a  higher  scale  than  we  have  adopted. 

All  this,  lK>wever,  is  quite  beside  the  question,  since  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  Opposition  were  not  the  authors  of  this  act ; 
and  I  can  in  no  other  way  account  for  your  having  assumed  it, 
than  that  you  knew  it  to  be  highly  unpopular  amongst  the 
nmnfonned  orders  of  the  people ;  because  tibe  whole  principle 
and  enactments  of  the  bill  were  opposed  and  condemned  both 
by  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey.  I  was  in  the  House  of 
liords  upon  the  second  reading,  and  voted  for  it,  but  took  no 
idiare  in  tilie  debate :  indeed,  when  I  listened,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  listen,  to  such  able  and  powerful  speakers,  I  was 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  how  fearfully  and  won* 
derfully,  both  in  mind  and  body,  we  are  made ;  when  two  such 
accomplished  statesmen  could  possibly  believe,  that  the  honesty 
simple  minded,  industrious  cultivators  of  our  country,  buried 
almost  in  the  earth  they  cultivate,  by  the  crushing  weight  of 
taxes,  could  possibly  meet,  without  certain  ruin,  whole  bodies 
of  interested,  adroit,  and  moneyed  speculators  in  the  home  and 
foreign  markets,  when  let  loose  upon  them  by  the  adoption  of 
a  free  trade ;  most  politic,  it  is  true,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
but  misapplied  when  extended  to  such  an  anomalous  subject. 

I  dare  say,  that  neither  of  those  two  noble  liords  ever 
Expected  to  be,  nevertheless,  charged  by  the  adversaries  of 
the  Com  Bill  with  having  originated  its  enactment  principal^ 
for  their  convenience ;  though  against  this,  it  is  now  plain  they 
eould  not  be  sectire,  since  they  are  quite  as  guilty  of  it,  as  <^ 
any  o(  tte  charges  you  have  preferred  against  the  Whigs. 

In  your  27&  page  you  still  continue  to  trespass  upon  the 

*  Sec  the  admirable  Iteport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common» 
dn  this  suhjfcr,  4rawa  up  by  Mr.  Sturges  Bovrae. 
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&et,  iffaere  yda  say,  flmt  I  had  occgpicd  neady  tlie.wfaol^  of 
<he  19tli  page  of  mine,  with  an  endeavor  to  show,  "  that  the 
Electors  of  Westminster  are  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  candidates  to  distinction  and  preference;." 
and  then  affecting,  by  inverted  commas,  to  quote  my  yery 
words,  yon  go  on,  beginning  with  the  word  "  they,"  which, 
according  to  yonr  garbled  quotation,  woula  be  the  Electors  of 
Westminster ;  makii^  me  of  course  to  have  said,  that  *^  thby/' 
'91%.  THB  Elbctors  OF  VTbstminstbr,  **  may  fairly  repose 
Id  the  wishes  of  their  benefactors,  their  employers,  and  friends; 
and  it  is  not  cormption  in  enlightened  men,  who  can  see 
clearly  the  interests  of  their  country,  to  use  their  influence  with 
persons  less  qualified  to  investigate  those  subjects/' 

These  were  undoubtedly  my  very  words;  but  when  yqu 
composed  this  sentence,  partly  made  up  of  extracts  from  what 
I  had  written,  you  must  have  been  quite  conscious  that  you 
were  grossly  misrepresenting  me,  and  that  you  were  endea* 
Toring  to  make  the  public  beUeve,  that  I  had  considered  /4e 
mhole  body  of  &e  Electors  of  Westminster  as  incapable  of 
considering  the  claims  of  candidates  to  their  preferfence ;  and 
you  must  have  introduced  the  word  "  th^y,"  to  express  Uiat  I 
had  so  written,  well  knowing  that  I  had  not.  On 
leferring  to  my  text,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  consequeqce  of 
complaints  on  the  hustings,  of  an  undue  influence  over  elec-r 
tors,  I  bad  stated  only  as  a  general  observation,  applying  idike 
to  all  popular  elections,  that  it  could  not  always  happen,  that 
OTery  man  paying  the  public  taxes,  might  alike  have  had 
leisure  to  consider  the  claims  of  candidates  to  distinction  and 
preference,  and  that  such  persons  might  fairly  trust  in  the 
opinions,  and  repose  in  the  wishes  of  their  friends,  in  the 
manner  you  hare  copied  from  what  I  wrote;  but  I  added, 
*'  that  it  was  an  influence  which  always  did,  and  always  must, 
exist  in  popular  elections,  unless  it  should  please  God  com^ 
pletely  to  recast  the  nature  and  character  of  man." 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  most  careless  reader 
^uld  apply  my  observations  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Electors 
of  Westminster — But  I  have  a  much  heavier  charge  to  make, 
against  you,  because  I  concluded  the  very  sentence  by  ob- 
serving, *'  Ihat  if,  upon  the  late  election,  influences  had  been 
exerted  which  the  law  prohibited,  I  hoped  they  would  be 
detected  and  punished,  and  the  return  set  aside;"  yet,  witb^ 
Hob  conclusion  lying  before  you,  which  could  not  have  escaped 
your  notice,  when  writing,  and  about  to  publish  a  Reply,  you 
liave  had  the  presumption  to  mak«  me  the  author  of  a  *^  di- 
rect rbcommendation"  (I  copy  your  ovm  words)  "  to  the 
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one  to  bny>  and  the  other  to  sell  his  rote — ^this  jrecommevt^- 
DATioN  of  the  influence  of  terror— this  reconunendation  to 
Jthe  one  to  dubom  the  perjurer,  and  to  the  other  to  commit  the 
perjury — comes  from  a  person/'  which  could  mean  only  myseli, 
.^'  who  calls  himself  a  Parliamentary  Reformer." 
■  Bdieye  me.  Sir,  I  feel  no  resentment  for  this  mo$t  harmleu 
accusation — ^Yon  are  altogether  a  stranger  to  me,  and  I  am  &r 
from  wishing  to  believe,  that,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,, 
yon  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  disgusting  departure  from  every 
principle  of  justice.  Periiaps,  if  I  knew  yoa,  1  might  regard 
you  as  a  private  man,  and  fi^d  that  you  had  only  been  trans- 
ported by  political  zeal,  and  the  antipathies  it  sometimes  gene* 
urates,  to  foi^  all  the  rules  of  fair  criticism ;  and  that,  em- 
banrassed  by  the  difGculty  of  answering  what  admitted  of  no 
answer,  you  were  hurried  beyond  yourself  into  frequent  de* 
partures,  even  from  the  text  which  you  had  pledged  yourself  to 
reftite. 

'  The  last  attack  which  you  make  upon  the  ^Opposition  party 
in  Parliament,  except  as  to  the  Grenville  Administration, 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of  hereafter,  is  what  you  term  '^  their 
late  combination  under  their  new  leader,  Mr.  George  Tiemey,'' 
which  you  follow  \^  with  coarse  and  vulgar  remarks  upon  a 
gentleman,  most  probably  unknown  to  you,  and  who  could  not^ 
lierefore^.have  given  you  personal  offence.  I  should  have 
been  sorry  if  this  senseless  tirade  had  been  suppressed,  as  it 
sbows  so  completely  that  intemperate  spirit,  which  you  cannot 
even  for  a  moment  subdue. 

.  I  believe  there  is  no  sentiment  more  universal,  than'  that  an 
oi^;anized  Opposition  in;  Parliament,  even  to  the  most  justly 
popular  Administration,  is  a  great  security  to  good  government, 
more  especially  since  the  executive  part  of  it  has  been  so 
much  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  on  thu 
last  account  quite  manifest,  that  a  desultory,  attendance  of  the 
honestest  and  most  enlightened  men  would  be  of  no  use  to  the 
people  whatsoever,  l^e  details  which  belong  to  the  various 
measures  of  the  State,  have  now  become  so  complicated  and 
extensive,  as  to  require  the  most  uiiinterrupted  diligent  con- 
sideratfam,  and  almost  as  methodical  a  presentment  of  them  to 
the  attention  of  tfie  House,  as  are  necessary  in  judicial  pro* 
ceedi^gs.'.  There  has  therefore  been  for  many  years  past,^ 
and  with  ^at  advantage  to  the  public,  a  leader  of  the  C^po«^ 
sition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  time, of  Mr.  Fox, 
no  formal  choice  Mras,  I  believe,  made ;  that  great  man^  frmi 
the  superiority,  of  his  ^ents,  stept  at  once  into  his  place,  with 
the  same  imivetsal  and  silent  assent  as  the  elements  take  their 
VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXX,  Y 
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Btations  in  ibe  natonll  world. '  After  his  death  he  was  at  oiice^ 
and  withoat  any  fonnal  choice,  succeeded  most  ably  by  Mr. 
6rey»  HH  called  ^p  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords  by  his  £Eithei^s 
deaUi,  when  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  filled  by  my  late 
lamented  fiicnd  Mr.  Ponsonby,  whom  I  knew  and  regarded, 
before  the  beginning  of  my  public  life.'  I>uring  all  fliis 
period  did  any  of  your  party  ever  complain  of  this  course  of 
proceeding  as  mischievous  or  useless  to  the*  public  ?'  Your 
objection,  therefore,  and  bitterness  of  remark,  can  be  perscmal 
only .  as  it  regards  the  succession  of  Mr.  Tiemey,  of  whom 
you  must  be  taken  to  know  nothing,  if,  meaning  fairly,  you 
speak  of  him  as  you  do ;  but  it  is  your  system  througKoui^ 
to  confer  principles  and  faculties  to  be  despised,  upon  those 
whom  it  is  your  purpose  to  defame.  If  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  had  chosai  any  one  of  the  men  of  high  rank  who 
act  with  them  in  Parliament,  you  would  then,  no  doubt,  have 
been  open-mouthed  against  the  aristocratical  faction,  and  have 
represented  him'  as  a:  driveller,  even  if,  like  the  apostles,  he 
bad  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues ;  but  when,  by  fixing  upon 
a  private  gentleman,  not  allied,  that  I  know  of,  to  any  of  the 
great  families,  that  objection  did  not  exist,  the  party  is  to  b6 
set  down  as  degenerated  and  lost.  ^ 

Mr.  Tlemey's  capacity  to  fill  the  station  which  he  was  so 
generally  invited  to  accept,  must,  I  should  think,  be 'much  i 
better  known  to  those,  who  had  long  acted  with  him  in  Parr  I 
liament,  than  to  the  writer  of  any  anonj^mous  pamphlet,  | 
taking  all  the  chances  of  whoever  he  might  be.  I  have  very  long  | 
known  Mr.  Tiemey  myself,  and  feel  no  difficulty  in  saying,  (hat 
I  think  the  choice  was  most  judicious ;  he  is  profoundly  qua^  j 
lified  to  deal  with  all  financial  questions,  the  most  di£Bciilt  and 
momentous  that  can  occur  in  Parliament.  He  is  a  man  also 
of  popular  manners,  of  very  general  knowledge,  of  unwearied 
application,  and  ah  able  and  interesting  speedier.  The  iU-^ 
bred  recourse  to  what  this  gentleman  is  supposed  in  the  play- 
fulness of  his  mind  to  have  said,  and  in  ttie  circle,  if  it  ever^ 
hsq[>pened,  of  his  intimate  firiends,  concerning  Ats  being  too 
poor  to  be  out  of  place j  is,  for  your  ill-natured  purpose^  ntiost 
unhappily  introduced,  since  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that  he  has  been  out  of.  place  nearly  aU  his  life ; 
and  nobody  can  doubt,  that  he  might  have  had  public  employ* 
mentsif  be  had  been  desirous  to  accept  them'. 

Your  remarks  upon  the  formation  of  the  last  Admini^tratiOB 
are  obviously  dictated  by  the  same  intemperate  ^irit ;  ftey 

/  I  wai  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with  Mr.  Powonby. 
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aire  not  grave,  reasoned  objections  to  principle  or  conduct 
but  aa  inflamed  attack,  more  fit  to  be  addressed  to  a  mob 
than  to  enlightened  and  dispassionate  men.  Taking  no  notice 
of  even  a  word  I  had  said,  in  justification  of  that  political 
imion,  which,  if  vulnerable,  you  might  in  fair  argument  have 
ireplied  to,  you  at  once  most  unjustifiably  assert  (knowing 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter)^  '*  that  we  bowed  down  under  the 
people's  adversaries,  and  submitted  to  be  picked  out  man  by 
man  by  Lord  Grenville/'  which  is  totally  unfounded.  For 
myself.  Sir,  I  answer,  that  I  was  not  so  picked  out,  as  you 
vulgarly  term  it,  but  was  thought  worthy,  by  Mr.  Fox,  to  be 
placed  at  the  .head  of  my  profession,  accompanying  IdmC  as  I 
bad  done  throughout  his.  illustrious  life.  This  Would  be  to  me 
a  sufficient  justification  through  all  ages,  if  my  name  could 
continue ;  as  in  the  histories  of  this  great  statesman  and  honest 
man  hereafter,  what  readers  will  ever  take  your  pamphlet  into 
the  account  f  The  oblivion,  indeed,  that  attends  those  who 
a]re  not  worthy  to  be  remembered,  is  seldom  sufficienfly  esti- 
mated by  those  whom  they  defajpae:  if  Pope  bad  not  written 
bis  Dunciad,  he  might  already  have  passed  for  a  poet  above 
the  lash  of  criticism,  since  nobody,  at  this  day,  wbuld  ever 
bave  heard  of  the  reptiles  that  stung  him,  if  he  had  not  pre^ 
served  their  mummies  in  the  museum  of  his  wit.  I  thhdc 
it  right,  however,  to  re-affirm,  that  the  Administration  in  ques- 
tion was  formed  in  the  manner  I  before  stated,  upon  a  principle 
of  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  to  pursue  ihe  best  and  safest 
coarse  for  the  public  security  and  prosperity  at  a  very  critical 
period.  It  was  formed  by  men  of  honor,  who  had  indeed 
materially  differed,  but  upon  subjects  which  had  then  passed 
away. — ^The  great  national  objects  that  had  occasioned  itheir 
di£ferences  were  then  completely  terminated,  by  events  cm  the 
continent,  and  which,  mDthing  but  Bonsqi^arte's  return  to  France 
from  the  Isle  of  Elba  could  have  revived ;  a  circumstance  so 
onlooked  for,  that  whcA  memory  turns  back  to  that  period,  it 
3eems  more  like  a  dreatfi  tiianpart  of  the  history  of  the  world ; 
but  when  the  revolution,  which  immediately  followed  it,  bcr 
canie  again  a'  subject,  of  consideration  for  British  statesmen, 
Lord  Grey,  whom  you  so  unjustiy  attack  for  abandoning  his 
.opinions,  immediately  took  tiie  le9.d  in  direct  opposition  to 
Jjord  Grenville,  tiiough  we  had  been  all  acting  together  till  that 
moment,  notwitiistandi^g  the  Administratioii  was  dissolved — 
Iiord  Grey,  indeed,  following  the  dictates  of  his  honest  senti- 
ments, when  he  objected  to  our  renewed  resistance  to:  this 
extraordina^  order  of  things,  went  ev^  farther  than  fimlaess 
or  consistency  demanded,  because  there  was  a  im  prospect  of 
overpowering  it,  and  a  mighty  interest  depending  upon  our 
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•access;  he  however  persevered  Ih  his  opposition,  fhoofnb  he 
mast  naturally  and  anxiously  have  widi^,  that  bnt  mie 
dpinion  should  prevail  amongst  those,  who  had  so  recently 
acted  together  as  ministers;  a  sufficient  proof  (<me  woidd 
think)  that  no  principles  were  compromised,  wh^  the  Admi- 
nistration was  formed;  since  they  were  again  avowed,  and 
again  acted  upon,  the  instant  that  subjects  arose  on  which 
ttey  could  attach. — So  ikiuch  so,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if 
the  ministry  had  still  continued,  it  must,  by  the  ^separaii<m  of 
its  members  upon  a  point  so  vital  to  the  public  int^ests,  have 
been  very  soon  dissolved ;  since  the  matter  was  pushed  by 
Lbrd  Grey  to  a  division  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  that  division  I  was  myself  counted  against  him,  alflioa^ 
nobody  can  imagine,  if  personal  con^derations  could  have 
weighed  with  me  in  Parliament,  that  I  should  have  divided 
with  Lord  GrenviHe,  in  oppo»ti<m  to  all  my  friends,  witi 
"whom  I  had  uniformly  acted.  My  reasons  for  that  vote  may 
be  summed  up  in  sdmost  a  word — I  thought,  that  alter  so  long 
aiid  prescriptive  a  re»s4ance  to  Napoleon,  his  return  to  power 
and  dominion,  even  at  our  very  doors,  was  imminently  peri* 
lous,  and  that  the  chances  .were  in  our  favor  for  the  termi- 
nation of  all  hostilities  in  Eurq>e,  which,  though  unjust  and 
impolitic  in  flie  outset,  had  beccMse  in  the  end  necessary,  ^md 
therefore  justifiable  for  the  preservation  of  nati<His>  formerly, 
in  my  opinion,  mii^ovomed ;  but  whose  misgovemment,  with- 
out our  maintaining  the  original  confederacy  at  so  criticnil  a 
]ieriod,  might  have  deeply  affected  the  prosp^ty  of  our 
country.  This  was  not  denied ;  the  doubt  beii^  on  the  pro- 
hability  of  success,  and  the  worse  consequences  of  a  protaFUCted 
war,  with  an  eventual  failure  in  the  object  for  wychit  was 
renewed. — This  created  the  differ^ce  of  opinion;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  say,  that  the  triumph  of  Waterloo  could  nd:  be 
confidently  anticipated.— Had  that  immortal  contest  hem 
adversely  decided,  I  mi^ht  have  been  driven,  perhaps,  to  wid 
that  my  vote  had  been  Juflferent,  tmd  that  tte  question  had  been 
otherwise  decided. 

r  I  make  no  apology  for  this  digression,  whidi  became  neces- 
4iaiy  from  your  own  iniustice. — You  bc^an  by  paiotkig  L(»d 
GrenviUe  in  your  own  dark  colors,  falsely  representing  hun  as 
a  person  with  whom  no  honest  public  men,  who  had  differed 
fr^m  him,  ought  to  hold  communion ;  whereas  we  i^ways 
viewed  him  as  a  man  of  honor  and  talents,  but  who,  an 
sevseral  occasions,  and  more  particularly  throi^^^iout  thevunex- 
ampled  ccmjunctures  of  the  Frendi  revolution,  bad  seddtdcw, 
in  our  opinions,  the  interests  of  his  country.  Whilst  such  dff- 
feiences  therefore  existed,  we.  maiirtaiiiied  no  political  eon^ 
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nection,  but  uniformly  opposed  him^  and  all  who  acted  witb 
him ;  but  when  the  subjects  m  difference  appeared  to  all  the 
world  to  be  terminated,  we  then  saw  no  objection  to  the  for- 
mation of  that  Administration  which  you  unreasonably  con-, 
demn :  yet  when  the  same  principles  of  division,  by  uHjoreseen 
ecent$,  again  came  into  action,  they  produced  the  same  separa- 
tion, which  continued  during  the  proceedings  in  1817,  wh^  we 
thought  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  invaded. 
.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  trust  this  plain  answer  to 
your  inflamed  complaint  to  the  good  sense  and  candor  of  the 
]mblic. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  general  proposition,  that  those,  who  have  differed 
in  Parliament,  though  for  a  long  season,  and  on  subjects  of  the 
greatest  national  importance,  ought  never  afteiwards  to  unite 
for  the  service  of  their  country,  although  the  subjects  in  dif^ 
irence  have  gone  by.  I  cannot  %ure  to  myself  an  objection 
more  repugnant  to  tne  public  interests,  or  to  the  characteristic  of 
a  British  Parliament.  It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  .our  debates,  however  vehement,  engender  no  malignant 
passions:  if  the  rules  of  decency  are  grossly  overstepped,  it  is 
settled,  as  between  men  of  honor ;  but  even  in  these  cases,  it 
js  the  very  g^uus  of  that  high  assembly  toccmipose  all  persomd 
guarrels ;  and  political  hostilities,  though  connected  with  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  emoluments  and  dignities,  very  rarely 
disturb  the  intercourses,  or  even  the  kindnesses  of  private  life. 
God  forbid,  that  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  our  public  counc^s 
should  be  disfigured,  by  branding  reconciliation  as  criminal, 
when  no.  principles  are  sacrificed,  nor  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  overlooked.  It  was  for  you  to  have  i^own  this  sacrifice, 
by  proof,  or  fair  expectati<Hi,  ttiat  we  could  have  earned  m^- 
sures  of  our  own  by  a  sole  administration,  which  were  frus- 
.trated  by  the  union  you  condemn.  The  expediency  of  a  Reform 
of  Parliament  was  the  only  subject  (as  I  form^ly  stated) 
which  was  likely  to  have  divided  that  Cabinet ;  but  which,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given  you,  there  was  no  chance  whatever, 
.'that  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  yielded  at  present  to 
.any  Minister,  however  popular  or  powerful;  and  a lar^e ma- 
jority against  it,  on  a  division,  when  supported  by  all  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  would  only  have  operated  as  an  addi- 
;tional  and  dangerous  pledge  of  resistance  to  it,  though  in 
,  times  more  favorable  for  its  success. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  sentiments  upon  a  subject  which  can  no 
•longer  personally  afifect  n^e. .  I  am  too  near  the^end  of  my  life  to 
.be  ever  again  a  candidate  for  office,  under  anyadministTaticHi; 
,aadl  persuade  myself^  that  you  wa9  not  eaaSy  socc^  in 
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your  attempt  to  represent  me  as  an  apostate,  foi^etful  of  liie 
triumph  -you  remind  me  of  in  the  '*  hentdictians^  of  the  people ; 
without  one  possible  motive  for  betraying  themy  or  temptation 
to  dishonor  myself. 

With  regard  to  the  measures  which  you  attack  so  vehemently, 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  decent,  in  an* 
answer  to  any  pamphlet,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the 
differ^it  acts  of  an  Administration,  in  which  I  was  a  member 
df  the  Cabinet,  as  if  we  were  impeached  in  Parliament  for 
breaches  of  our  duty. — I  know  and  feel,  at  the  same  time,  what 
is  dae  both  to  the  public  and  to  ourselves ;  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, shortly  advert  to  your  calumnious  complaints. 

If  you  had  confined  your  observations  to  the  measures  you 
condemn,  and  had  written  them  near  the  times  when  they  were 
proposed  or  carried  into  effecti  every  man  who  values  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  would 
have  read  them  with  attention ;  and  though  you  might  have 
been  mistaken  in  your  opinions,  yet  no  censure  ought  to  have 
followed,  because  the  public  is  interested  in  the  most  free  and 
active  scnitinies  into  the  exercise  of  national  trusts :  but  when 
your  patriotism  suddenly  starts  up,  after 'a  twelve  years*  trance^ 
though  the  public  can  derive  no  benefit  from  your  remarks,  and 
when  you  huddle  together,  without  the  detailed  form  of  accu- 
sation, the  measures  of  two  sessions,  sanctioned  so  long  ago 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  continued  till  now  without 
your  complaint,  you  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  libeller, 
than  as  an  accuser  to  be  answered  by  a  defence. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt,  you  deal  with  his  memory  as  with 
the  living  character  of  Lord  Grenville,  only  falsely  employing 
<yur  pencil,  instead  of  blackening  it  with  your  own.  We 
Ihought  the  measures  of  that  departed  minister,  for  a  long 
time,  most  dangerous,  and  uniformly  maintained  them  to  be 
so,  particularly  through  all  the  periods  of  the  French  revo- 
lution; but  we  never  attempted  to  load  him  with  personalirr* 
famy  or  dishonor:  and  when,  at  his  death,  it  manifestly  ap- 
peared, that  he  had  been  an  ineomipt,  though,  in  our  opinion, 
a  mistaken  servant  of  the  public ;  and  when,  in  that  last  re- 
spect, we  ourselves  were  outnumbered  by  an  immense  majo- 
Hty  in  Parliament,  who  thought  that  his  services  had  been 
most  important  to  the  public,  and  proposed  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  Mr.  Fox,  whose  bold  and  intrepid  public  spirit  was 
tempered  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  ingenuousness,  and  noble 
simplicity  of  character,  concurred  with  the  adversaries  of  his 
opinions,  though  it  might  appear  to  give  a  color  against  his 
own,  rattier  than  keep  up,  beyond  fiie  grave,  political  ani- 
mosities and  coutenticms,  the  very  remembrance  of  which,  in 
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tus  own  beBevol«nt  mind,  had  ali^eady  been  blotted  out  for 
eTBr.  Let  it  also  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  son  oC 
the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  bad  a  right  to  expect  to  be 
still  livii^- in  ttie  feelings  of  this  country. 

When  the  amount  of  this  vote  is  at  the  same  time  taken 
jnto  consideration,  and  that  it  was  the  unanimous  vote  of  I^- 
liamait,  let  it  be  decided  by  the  public,  whether  it  was  spleen^ 
ov  public  spirit,  which  dictated  the  expression,  when  you 
<AaTged  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Opposition  wiih  inacherou&iy,  and 
baseiy  beltfhg  their  gwn  aisertions,  and  with  an  inhuman  extort 
tion  of  the  substance  of  the  people. 

You  charge  us  "  vnth  having  made  Lord  Gr^ville  .the 
auditor  of  his  own  accounts  !''  as  if  it  had  been  a  corrupt  cour 
trivance  to  enable  him  to  defraud  the  revenue — which  you 
know  to  be  totally  unfounded.  IjotA  Grenville  had  been  the 
Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  the  reward  of  public  service^ 
very  long  before  the  period  of  the  Administration  in  question* 
— ^W  hen  it  was  thought  advantageous  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  that  he  ^ould  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
was  it  either  fair  or  reasonable,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
an  office  held  for  life,  when  his  emoluments,  taken  togeth^^ 
after  his  appointment  to  the  Treasury,  were  not  greater  than 
ought  to  belong  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire  i 
An  arrangement  was  therefore  made  for  the  substitution  of  aa 
equally  secure  and  responsible  audit  for  the  public  accounts, 
9ubjM  in  no  manner  to  his  control. 

.  Clamors  of  such  descriptions  may  pass  at  the  moment, 
fuid,  perhaps,  have  their  uses  in  a  free  country,  though  set  on 
foot  vrithout  due  knowledge  or  consideration,  by  awakening 
public  attention  to  government,  and  reminding,  those  who 
.govern,  that  it  is  a  trust. — But  to  keep  up,  and  much  more  to 
renew  such  a  prejudice,  when  all  the  facts  are  known,  and  the 
fsHsfi  reports  extinguished,  is  what  I  would  rather  have  to 
impute  to  you,  than  to  answer  for  myself 

.The  admission  of  Lord  £llenb(H*ough  into  the  Cabinet  (if 
blame  can  be  attached  to  it),  applies  so  much  more  to  myself 
flito  to  any  member  of  the  Administration,  that  I  ought  not  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence ;  as,  of  all  others,:  I  ought  certainly  to 
haye  been  the  most  jealous  of  any  departure  from  that  sacred 
principle  of  judicial  independence,  which  is  the  greatest  se^u* 
rity  to  £he  public  freedom.  Such  an  appointment,  therefore, 
it  was  your  privilege  to  question ;  but  your  objection  would 
have  come  with  more  force,  if  you  had  discussed  it  wiifJi 
decency  and  temper ;  because,  however  I  may  be  consideiM 
responsible  in  my  character  fcnr  my  share  in  this  transaction^ 
you  orald  not  suiely  expect,  after  my  pa^t  life,  (o  convict  m* 
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by  a  dash  of  your  pen^  in  the  judgment  of  my  comitay »  '*  of  «i 
manifest  hatred  of  liberty — &e  hatred  of  a  fr^e  press  ;  -  thi& 
endeavoui:  to  destroy  both ;  the  taking  strides  towards  arbi- 
trary power/'  &c.  &c.  I  have  only  turned  your  own  wordflr 
into  the  singular  number^  that  I  might  take  the  whole  offence 
upon  myself. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  legal  disttnctiOi^  between 
the  gtfitera^  Priyy  Council,  and  the  select  Cabinet  Council  4># 
the  King.    Wtien  the  matter  was  debated  in  the  House  of 
^Lords,  it  could  not  be  shown  that  there  was  any  to  be  found  ; 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  was  already  a  Pri^y  Counsellor,  sum- 
moned and  consulted,  as  all  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  sometimes  of  the  Common  Pleas  ulsb,  had  b^o- 
for  many  years  past,  regarding  prosecutions  for  treason,  and 
other  offences  against  the  safety  of  the  State.    His  introduc*^ 
tion,  therefore,  into  the  Cabinet,  could  not  place  him^  in  thfe 
respect  you  complain  of,  in  any  new  situation ;  since  StftlS 
prosecutions,  as  I  have  just  observed,  are  often  consid^ed  in 
ttie  Privy  Council,  but  not  in  the  Cabinet,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course^  would  refer  such  questions  to  that  tribunal  where 
the  law  officers  of  the  Ct-own  are  in  attendance,  and  in  which 
Chief  Justices,  as  members  of  it,  have,  for  more  than  a  cen^ 
tury,  oh  many  such  occasions,  been  consulted.    Had  this^not 
been  established  by  such  a  long  and  uninterrupted  usage,  with 
the  full  knowledge  of,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  the  paitici^ 
pation  of  Parliament,  Lord  Ellenborough  could  never  have 
been  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet;  imd  if  he  had^it 
would  have  been  most  especially  for  myself,  above  all  others^ 
to  have  objected  to  it,  and  rather  to  have  resigned  my  offiee^ 
than  have  submitted  to  his  introduction. — But  a  distinction 
between  the  Privy  Coimcil  and  the  Cabinet,  in  any  thing  con-^- 
nccted  with  the  independence  of  the  judicial  functi<His,  never 
even  occurred  to  me,  nor  to  Lord  Ellenborough    hiniseUji 
though  a  very  able  and  learned  man,  yet  whose,  charactfli? 
would  have  been  still  more  involved  in  the  acceptance  bf^  an 
inconsistent  situation,  conferring  besides  neither  emolanent 
nor  dignity^  beyond  those  of  his  already  exalted  station,  but 
only  adding  to  its  almost  intolerable  burthens,  which  have 
lately  carried  him  to  the  grave. 

'  But  however  the  appointment  may  be  completely  justified; 
1  vdsh,  for  my  own  part,  that  Judges  could  have  been  always 
kept  at  a  distance  from  every  thing  connected  vrith  the. Court; 
or  with  any  council  of  the  King — an  exclusion,  however^ 
wirith  could  not  well  have  been  adopted,  since  eminent  Ju^es 
had  been  often  raised  to  the  peerage  in  the  best  times  of  the 
Coristitbtion;    and  altiiQugh  objections  nug^».  perhaps,  be 
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iraiMd  to  that  ptactiiee  also,  yet  it  ought,  at  the  samfe  time^  to 
be  remeinliered,  that  the  dignity  of  the  law  is.  a  great  security 
to  the  subject ;  and  that,  if  ti^e  road  were  not  open  for  its 
professors,  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  State,  it  mig^t  not  be 
easy  to  secure  a  saccession  of  talents  and  learning,  such  as 
liave  long  vdistinguished  our  courte  of*  justice,  exalting  the 
character  of  our  country,  and  its  jurisprudence,  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world.  . 

. .   It  is  true  that  we  opposed  the  Income  Tax,  evai  as  a  War 
Tax,  when  it  was  ftrst  proposed  in  Parliament,  because  w« 
thought  its  principle  oppiessive  and  dangerous;  exposing,  as  it 
did,  the  private  concerns  of  individuals,  in  a  manner  not  con- 
sistent with  the  free  spirit  of  our  Government.     We  always 
.thought  so,  and  we  thmk  so  still,  but  Parliament  nevertheless 
-thought  fit  to  estaUish  it ;  and  when  we^came  into  office  the  dis- 
.closures  had  be^i  made,  cmd  all  the  numerous,  extensive,  and 
complicated  details  connected  with  that  new  system,  of  tax- 
ation, had  been  carried  into  active  effect;  supplying,  to  a  con- 
3idmible  extent,  oth^r  sources  of  revenue,  w$ich  otherwise 
-most  have  been  immediately  looked  to.    Every  considerate 
and  dispassionate  person  must,  I  apprehend,  be  disppsed  to 
'admit,  that  it  was  not  easy  at  once,  or  during  our  short  contt 
omance  in  office,  to  quit  ttmt  great  revenue,  however  objection 
.able,  in  the  outset,  or  for  lonk  c6tiiinuauce,  when  the  resources 
-of  the  country  were  almost  giving  way  under  the  pressure  of  a 
-war,  to  which,  at  that  period,  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  any 
safe  or  probable  termination.— So  circumstanced,  it  Was  thought 
Justifiable  to  continue  for  a  season  that  unpopular  tax ;  and 
being  continued,  it  became  .necessary,  either  to  sqjoare  it  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  State,  or  idstaatly  to  impose  other  taxes, 
which  it  re^pdied  the  utmost  consideration  to  mature,    lliis 
was  «ur  situation;  and  we  expect  credit  from  our  characteDt, 
'  that  we  should  not  have  continued  it  in  peace,  or  even  in  wttv, 
against  objections,  so  juirily  raised  up  against  it.    There,  is  a 
-great  and  strflcing  difference  between  the  resistance  to  a  pcQ- 
posed  measil!re  of  that  complex .  descriptiw,  and  its  attain 
domnent  when  adopted ;  and  thte  ought  to  be  seriously  ooQsi- 
idcffed  by  all  govemm^^,  when  great  changes  of  any  kbd 
are  contemplated ;  because  a  return  to  the  original.  positioQ, 
when  they  prove  unsuccessful,  is  sometimes  difficult,  .seldom 
<ifij<2eii/^  practicable ;  and  in  nothing  less  ni^/c^en/^,  than  when 
aHecations  are  made  in  systems  of  finance:  a  trutiii,  which  is 
'iHustratoi  at  this  very  moment  by  the  delay  on  the  subject  of 
^the.Bank,  tiieu^  the  Bank  itself  is  not  adverse,  and  though  aU 
^'Pariies'secnk'desirons  to  retutn  to  the  precious  metals,  so  Ims 
.cabaad0iied.for  a  paper  circulation.  <  .     ..  i ; 
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This  observation  applies  so  obviously  to  tiie  continuance  of 
the  Bank  Restriction,  which  you  also  c(nnplain  of,  that  it 
would  be  a  tiresome  repetition  to  notice  it.  We  opposed  the 
original  measure,  as  a  dangerous  departure  from  the  principles 
of  public  credit ;  but  after  its  adoption  by  Parliament  for  so 
loDg  a  period,  it  could  not,  for  the  reason  I  have  just  given 
you,  and  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged^  be  pot  ^SK 
end  to  at  once  by  an  immediate  repeal  oS  the  act;  and  you 
seem  constanfly  to  forget  the  short  continuimce  of  our  power, 
and  how  it  was  almost  reduced  to  nothing,  by  the  fatal  iUness 
of  Mr.  Fox. — It  could  not  have  been  fit,  during  that  un)iappy 
period,  unless  under  the  mbtt  pressing  necessities^  to  alter  whal 
we  fouiod  established,  and  have  resorted  to  inmiediate  unlried 
substitutions,  merely  for  the  support  of  our  original  objiectioos, 
whilst  we  were  deprived  of  the  assistancB  of  that  able  statesr 
man,  who  we  were  in  anxious  hope  would  be  restored  to  us, 
•but  which  it  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  disappoint. 

The  same  answer  so  manifestiy  applies  to  several  of  your 
other  charges,  that  I  shall  take  them  out  of  their  order  on  that 
accoimt*  How,  for  instance,  when  foreign  troops  hcid  beeh  intnh 
duced  by  our  predecessors  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  thdu|^ 
against  our  opinions,  could  we  forbear  to  legalize  tbem,  and  to 
apportion  their  numbers  to  the  exigencies  of  our  defence  at  so 
critical  a  period  of  tiie  war  ?  Could  we  have  suddenly  disbs^dM 
them,  without  the  time  necessary  for  a  more  constitutional  stdi- 
stitution  of  force  ?  Common  seiise  mustrevolt  at  such  an  accusa- 
tion; and  it  is  almost  an  useless  repetition  to  give  the  sameanswer 
to  your  complaint  against  the  Barrack  System.  We  ob- 
jected to  it  when  first  proposed  in  Parliament ;  but  tiie  mea- 
sure having  been  carried  before  we  came  into  office,  the 
barrack  lutving  been  built  or  purchased,  and  the  troops 
tiiroughout  England  stationed  in  tiliem,  could  we,  at  tbe  very 
ti^Eie  when  the  enemy  might  have  invaded  us,  and  during  our 
short  continuance  in  office,  or  vrith  the  interruptions  just  stated, 
have  changed  the  whole  system  of  military  arrangement,  how- 
ever we  might  originally  disaipprove  it  ?  Nor  can  I  see  how 
OUT  having  been  placed,  for  ai  season,  in  the  situation  I  have 
described,  ought  to  have  had  the  efiect  of  altering  our  original 
opinicms,  when  circumstances  were  entirely  altered. 

You  assert,  that  *'  we  commenced  the  Orda*s  in  Councfl,"* 
which  so  deeply  affected  our  commerce  and  manu&ctares,  and 
refer  fdr  proof  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates — I  refer  to  the 
same  to  disprove  it.  I  speak  vrith  confidence,  because  I  myself 
brought  the  whole  subject  before  the  House  of  Lords^  after  the 
admuiistration  was  disj^olved-^I  might  be  mistaken  in  m 
reasons  for  condemning  them ;  and  the  Mimster,  who  maoe 
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tlieiD,  might  be  in  the  right :  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  suc- 
cessftilly  staltified  as  having  been  one  of  the  anfiiord  of  a 
xDeasuie  quite  notorious,  and,  in  only  a  few  mon^lis  afterwards^ 
of  having  spoken  publicly,  for  two  hours  and  upwards,  in  its 
distinct  and  unqualified  reprobation. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Wellesley's  administration  in  India, 
from  the  very  natare  of  so  distant  and  extensive  a  govemmeht, 
at  all  times  a  complicated  question,  it  might  have  been  most 
conscientiously  considered  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  s6me  who  acted 
ivith  him,  as  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  when  the  con* 
sequences  of  his  system  were  afterwards  developed  and  under- 
stood, 1  feel  no  difficulty  in  declaring  my  opinion,  ttiat  he 
deserved  the  warmest  thanks  of  his  country ;  and  even  at  the 
lime  when  we  were  in  office,  had  there  been  any  proposition 
fi>r  an  inquiry,  I  should  have  firmly  and  strenuously  opposed 
it. 

Your  complaint  against  Sinecures  is  made  in  such  indecent 
language,  that  I  decline  to  reply  to  it  otherwise  than  by  telling 
yea,  that  I  myself  aip  one  of  those  who  think,  or  rather  who 
know,  that  a  sinecure  office,  until  abolished  by  Parliament,  h 
as  much  a  man's  property  as  his  freehold ;  and  I  farther  think, 
that  his  Majest/s  present  Ministers  mistook  a  little  the  cha- 
racter of  our  monarchy,  when  they  lately  gave  way  on  tliat 
subject,  and  consented  that  several  of  them,  and  of  very  old 
standing,  should  be  abolished.  I  said  so,  and  voted  against 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords.  As  part  of  a  system  of 
economy,  the  abolition  was  just  nothing ;  and  an  ancient  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  for  the  occasional  support  of  rank,  and 
to  reward  public  service,  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
been  touched^  You  do  not  say  that  these  offices  were  multi- 
plied in  our  time ;  and  if  they  were  not  multiplied,  they  must, 
of  course,  whilst  they  existed,  have  been  filled  up.  Is  it  not, 
then,  most  (Contemptible  to  apply  Ae  odious  terms  of  "  rave- 
nousness  and  bloodsucking,"  to  the  mere  preference  given, 
from  immemorial  time,  by  all  Ministers,  to  those  by  whom  the 
Oovernment  is  supported.  You  extend  this  charge  to  other 
offices,  and  refer  to  your  Appendix  to  prove,  that  '*  hungry 
sycophants  were  crammed  with  the  public  money,"  although  it 
•was  only  the  addition  to  an  office,  which  from  its  duties 
required  enlargement ;  and  the  principal  persons,  who  are  to 
be  found  in  your  own  printed  copy  of  the  members,  are 
amongst  the  most  respectable  men  tliat,  in  my  lai^  acquaint 
tance,  I  ever  knew. 

*  All  the  Oppositioo,  except  Lord  Lauderdale  and  myself^  were  of  a  di^ 
ferent  opiDioa.        -  -  -  -,  . 
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From  <he  manner  in  ^rfuch  yon  inlrodiioe  flie  tax  of  ton  per 
€eiit.  on  widows  and  orphans^  and  on  soldieis  and  sailors, 
exempting  fnmi  it,  at  the  same  time^  ttie  property  of  the  Kkigv 
I  took  it  for  granted  thai  some  dUUnct  act  ni  that  descripticNi 
had  been  pmsed,  whilst  we  ¥Fere  in  office ;  whereas  I  find, 
upon  examination,  that  it  was  only  Ifae  general  coDsetpieace  of 
the  increase  in  the  moperty  tax  abeady  adverted  to;  ap-^ 
plicable  alike  to  all  persons  whatsoever,  no  exceptioiu^ 
having  been  ever  made  beyond  the  property  of  the  King-, 
which  always  before  had  been  exempt^.  How  strange  it  is^ 
then,  that  on  every  sabject  which  you  tonch,  yon  shraU  be 
unifoimly  governed  by  an  unjost  and  partial  disposition. 

The  same  observation  applies  equally  to  the  charge,  tkait 
''  we  drew  the  Bill  to  conme  tiie  pec^le  of  Irelmid  to  thenr 
houses,  from  sun-set  to  smi-rise,  under  pain  q{  military 
bxecutiOn ."  This  also,  wbea  purposely  unexplained,  appears 
like  an  original  act  of  ours,  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  of  wluch  it  is  the  very  wantonness  of  injustice 
jto  accuse  us.-7-I  shaU  not  enter  here  into  the  painful  condition 
pf  governments,  when  countries  are  in  a  state  of  disturbance; 
noir  either  justify  or  condemn  tiie  penal  laws  which  were  in 
jTorce  in  Ireland  before  our  time;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
oiotoiio^s^  than  that  we  were,  always  on  the  side  of  measures 
of  conciliation:  the  fisict  is  this;  the  Irish  Insumectipn  Ac^ 
established  by  our.  predecessors,  being  about  to  expiiei  and 
which  called,  of  course,  for  a  renewed  ormodificfation,  a  draft 
jbf  this  law,  much  mortified,  was  prepared  and  sent  over;  bat 
not  being  then  finally  approved,  of  by  the  Irish  Government, 
much  less  by  the  Cabinet  in  England,  we  had  never  seen  it  when 
the  question  was  agitated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  our  suo^ 
lessors.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  entcnr  into  the  merits 
of  the  proposition ;  though  ii*  it  came  from  t^  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, then  in  Ireland,  and  the  late  Mr/£31iott,  the  presumption 
was  strongly  in  its  favor,  from  their  tried  and  distinguished 
talents  as  statesmen,  united  with  the  utmost  mildness  and 
gentleness  of  disposition ;  qualifications  which  could  not  de- 
fiver  the  last,  though  ^unhappily  lost  to  his  country,  from  ah 
insinuation  of  reproach. 

.  In  the  charge  you  make  of  having  increased  the  incomes  of 
.the.  Princes,  the  sons  of  the  King,  you  allege  no  ioconsistencyy 
but  only  express  an,  opinion  £at  it  was  wrong ;  or  ratho* 
jissiime,  as  usual,  that  it  must  be  so,  when  you  have  beoi 
pleased  to  condemn  it. — I  do  not  know  what  money  his  Ma- 
jesty possesses  in  the  funds ;  iNit  this  I  Imbw,  that  it  is  not  a 
}'  iroper  style,  to  express  it  to  have  been  ''  unnecessarily  wrui% 
rom  the  peopW    No  man  laments  more  than  J  do  the  mr 
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•meiifle  bfirftieiiii  of  taxation ;  but  tliey  have  not  been  imposed, 
in  any  proportioii  for  complaint,  to  support  the  moqarclr^  at 
home ;  but  on  the  account  of  ui^ortunate  wars,  more  or  less 
incident  to  all  great  empires,  for  I  will  not  now  enter  upon 
their  necessity,  or  policy,  conceinii^  which  my  opinion  is 
wdl  known. 

His- Majesty's  properhr,  whaterer  it  may  amount  to,  has 
arisen  from  what  was  freely  granted  by  the  people,  tiirough 
tile  medium  of  Parliament,  for  the  support  of  ttie  throne; 
and  when  yon  tell  us,  '' we  would  have  persuaded  the  people, 
the  King  was  himself  too  {>oor  to  provide  for  his  children/'  I 
answer,  fliat  the  King  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  in 
that  respect;  his  children  being  the  children  of  the  State« 
From  the  times  we  live  in,  as  well  as  from  the  numbers  of  the 
Royal  Famfly,  their  provision  must  necessarily  become  more 
onerous ;  and  I  think,  that,  in  increasing  them,  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  cautiously  and  very  closely  circumspect. 
«It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  more.— As  to  the 
•Droits  of  the  Admiralty,  tiiey  belong  to  the  King,  and  tiie 
appropriation  you  complain  of  ^ms  not  only  legal,  but  was  a 
liimd  for  removing  incumbrmices,  which  his  Majesty  bad  a 
Tight  so  to  discharge. 

The  grants  in  question,  besides,  are  not  like  those  for  foreign 
wars  or  subsidies ;  they  return,  in  a  nranner,  to  the  people,  by 
iheir  immediate  circulation,  even  on  the  very  spot  from  whence 
Ihey  issue ;  and  the  deportment  of  the  Royal  Didces  is  not  only 
'^uniabie  and  becoming,  as  subjects,  however  exalted,  of  a  free 
country,  but  the  best  of  our  national  charities  have  been  most 
usefUBy  encouraged  and  advanced  by  their  high  and  liberal 
examples. 

I  ought  not,. perhaps,  to  pass  unnoticed,  though  it  is  not  sit 
all  material,  except  to  show,  that  you  are,  as  usual,  incone^t 
iia  the  fitct,  when  you  say,  that  Pitt  had  refused  Oie  additions 
above  mentioned,  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  promised  to 
jrecommend,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Rose,  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  the  only  alteration  made  by  the  measure  you 
question,  was  to  cmnbine  a  reduction  in  the  tables  in  the 
j^daces,  which  had  become  liable  to  abuse,  and  by  which 
savings  were  made  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 

Your  iatroduetion,  therefore,  oS  this  subject,  at  so. distant  a 
period,  when  Ihe  incomes  of  the  Princes  have  very  recently 
been  augmented,  of  which  you  take  no  notice  whatsoever, 
seems  oialyto  discover  the  same  unjust  and  peevish  spirit 
which  so  disgustingly  distii^shes  ahnost  every  sentence  you 
have  vrritten* 
As  you  have  not  iuscused  us  of  any  corrupt  misapplication 
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0f  the  public  money  (which^  considering  your  other  chaiges, 
I  rather  wonder  at),  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  I  should  now  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the 
assessed,  or  other  taxes,  which,  dojing  the  pressure  of  the 
war,  might  call  for  an  increase;  nor  shall  I  enter  at  all  into 
the  policy  of  resorting  for  taxation  to  iron  mines,  or  other  raw 
produce  of  the  country,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  which 
nave  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect,  but  which,  in  the  pres^ 
state  of  tnings,  may  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  Par- 
liament and  the  public. 

The  danoraliadng  nature  of  the  Excise  Laws,  which  yoa 
also  dwell  upon,  and  all  other  objections  belonging  to  them, 
have  beai  so  long  acquiesced  in,  and  the  revenue  has  leaned 
upon  them  so  long  for  its  support,  that  I  wonder  you  should 
have  declaimed,  on  such  a  topic,  against  the  Whigs  now  living; 
more  especially  as  you  yourself,  in  your  tenth  page,  had  before 
duu^ed  their  introduction,  and  '^  as  they  now  exist''  (I  copy 
your  own  words),  upon  the  Whigs  of  about  a  century  ago; 
and  there  never  sinqe,  I  believe,  1ms  existed  an  administratioD, 
in  which  tl^y  have  not  been  increased.  The  only  color, 
therefore,  for  ttie  paragraph  which  immediately  follows,  was 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for 
raising  a  duty  from  private  breweries,  which,  upon  re-consi- 
deration, or  perhaps  from  ill-considered  opposition,  was  given 
up'.  I  do  not  concern  myself  as  to  which,  since  I  repeat,  that 
it  was  given  up ;  a  termination  which  has  generally  satisfied 
the  mo^t  interested  and  violent  opponents ;  but  your  bile; 
nevertheless,  vfldch,  for  twelve  years  together,  has  been  fer- 
menting in  your  private  brewery,  has,  at  last,  so  publicly 
boiled  over,  that,  under  the  general  law,  you  are  liable  to  be 
taxed. 

To  deal  gravely  mth  the  subject — I  think  it  highly  fortunate 
for  the  Whigs,  that  nothing,  however  minute,  has  .escaped  yon; 
and  tiiat  it  cannot  be  thought  either  partiality  or  forbearance 
has.  understated  any  wrongs  they  may  have  done,  or  any  mis- 
takes Uiey  may  have  committed.  As  no  man,  or  body  of 
men,  ever  yet  were  perfect,  I  shall  feel  no  mortificati(ni  for 
any  differences  of  opinion  that  may  prevail  as  to  ike  justice  of 
what  /  have  written  in  their  defence ;  because  I  am  quite  sure, 
that  the  whole  public  must  condemn  the  injustice  of  what  has 
been  written  by  you.  I  ought  rather,  therefore,  to  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  been  pleased  to  consider  as  a  Reply  to  me, 
to  which  i.pow  put  in  my  Rejoinder,,  and  pray,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  thelaW;^  THAT  IT  MAY  BE  INQUIRED  OF.  BY  TU£ 
COUNTRY. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  of  m 
much  of  the  Cumimal  Laws  as  rebtes  to  Capital  Pnnisli- 
ment  in  Felonies,  and  to  report  their  Obserrations  and  Opi- 
nion of  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  The  House  ;  and  to 
whom  the  serend  Pbtxtioms  on  the  subject  were  re£n;red;— 
Havb,  pursuant  to-the  Orders  of  The  House,  considered  the 
Matters  to  them  referred ;  and  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing REPORT : 

TOUR  Committee,  in  execution  of  the  trust  delegated  to  them 
b]r  die  House,  hare  endearoured  strictly  to  confine  themsehei 
within  the  limits  prescribed"  to  them  by 'the  terms  of  their  appdnt- 
ment  Li  some  cases  thej  hare  laid  down  restrictions  for  them- 
adves,  which  the  letter  of  the  Resolution  of  the  House  did  not 
impose.  They  have  abstained  from  all  consideradon  of  diose 
Capital  Felonies  which  may  be  saud  to  be  of  a  political  nature, 
being  <Urected  against  the  authority  of  goremment  and  the  general 
peace  of  society*  To  d^e  nature  and  efficacy  of  die  secondary 
Punishmentt,  of  Transportadon  and  Imprisonment,  they  have  di-^ 
rected  no  part  of  thrir  inquiries,  because  another  Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  inresdgate  them,  and  because  no  part  of  die 
fisRBts  or  arguments  to  be  stated  in  dus  Repprt,  will  be  found  to 
depend,  eimer  on  the  present  state  of  diese  secondary  Punishments, 
or  on  the  deme  of  improvement  of  whidi  diey  may  be  found  ca^ 
pable.  Wim  many  extensire  and  important  parts  of  die  Crinunal 
Law ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  reguhtes  the  Trial  of  Of- 
fendeci  i  they  are  entirely  satisfied,  and  they  should  not  hate  su^ 
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gested  any  changes  in  these  departments,  even  if  they  had  teen 
within  the  appointed  prorince  of  this  Comtnittee.  On  other  part$ 
of  the  subject ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  definition  and  arrangement 
of  CrimeS)  they  have  recommended  a  consolidation  of  the  Laws 
respecting  only  one  class  of  offences,  and  have  presumed  only  to 
express  a  general  opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  like  consolidation  in 
somt  other  cases.  They  wish  expressly  to  disclaim  all  doubt  of 
the  tight  of  the  Legislature  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  Death, 
wherever  that  punishment,  and  that  alone,  seems  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  community  from  enormous  and  atrocious  crimes.  The* 
object  of  the  CoAimittee  has  been  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  the  Mature 
of  the  case  admitted  by  Evidence,  whether,  in  the  present  state  of 
£he  sentiments  of  the  people  of  England,  Capital  Punishmeht  in 
most  cases  of  oflFences  unattended  with  violence,  be  a  necessary 
or  even  the  most  effectual  security  against  the  prevalence  of 
Crimes. 

1. 

In  the  first  place,  they  endeavoured  to  collect  official  accounts 
6f  the  state  of  Crimes  and  tire  administration  of  Criminal  Law 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  aiuthen- 
tic  information  reaches.  The  Annual  Returns  of  CommitmentSj 
Convictions,  and  Executions,  first  procured  by  Addresses  frottj  this 
House,  and  since  required  by  Statute,  go  no  farther  back  than  1805. 
Accounts^  though  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  of  the  same  particu- 
lars, from  London  and  Middlesex,  from  174>9  to  the  present  time, 
have  i)een  already  laid  before  Parliament,  which,  with  an  ofl[iciar 
^nunary  of  the  Returns  of  England  and  .Wales  from  1805,  m\l 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  this  Report. 

A  full  and  authentic  account  of  Convictions  and  Executions  for- 
London  and  Middlesex,  from  1 699  to  180*,  obtained,  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  time  from  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  at  the  Qld  Bailey, 
sfrxd  for  the  former  part  from  the  officers  of  the  City  of  London,  is 
inserted  in  the  Appendix.  The  Corporation  of*  the  City  of  Lon- 
don have  .^hown  on  this  occasion  a  liberality  and  public  spirit  v^rot*** 
thy  of  Acknowledgment ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  con-^ 
tihue  their  researches,  as  far  bsttk  as  thefe. Records  extend,  and; 
thus  complete  Returns,  ptobaBly  unpafalleled  in  the  history  of  Cri- 
minal Law,  V      .      . 

The  Deputy  Clerk  of  Assise  for  the  Hioihe  Circtnt,.has  laid 
before  Your  Committee  a  Return  of  Commitments,  Convictions- 
and  Executions  on  that  Circuit,  which  comprehends  the  counties 
of  Herts,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussei:  and  iSurry,  from  W89  to  1^18, 
from  1^55  to  1784,  and  from  1784?  to  1814.  The  tleturns  of  the 
intermediate  period  from  1718  to  1755,  he  will  doubtless  famish 
very  soon.    From  this  important  Return  it  appears,  that,  for  the 
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first  thirty  years  which  followed  the  Revolution,  the  average  pro- 
portion of  convictions  to  executions  was  S8  to  20  ;  that  from  1155 
to  1784?  it  was  46  to  13  5  and  that  from  ITS*  to  ISI^,  it  was  74 
to  19.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  number  of  convic- 
tions for  murder,  on  the  Home  Circuit,  in  the  first  period  was  123  ; 
that  the  execution*  for  the  same  period  were  87 :  that  in  the  se- 
cond, the  convictions  for  the  same  offence  were  67,  and  the  exe- 
cutions 57  J  and  that  in  the  third,  the  convictions  were  54,  and  the 
executions  44.,.  If  the*  increase  of  the  population  during  a  prospe- 
rous period  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  within  that  time  a  considerable  city 
has^rown  up  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  we  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  as  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  j  that  in  this  dis- 
trict (not  one  of  the  most  favourably  situated  in  this  respect)  mur- 
der has  abated  in  the  remarkable  proportion  of  three  if  not  four 
to  one. 

In  the  thirty  years  from  1755  to  1784,  the  whole  convictions  for 
murder  in  London  and  Middlesex  were  71;  and  in  tlie  thirty 
years  from  1784  to  1814  they  were  66.  In  the  years  1815,  1816 
and  1817,  die  whole  convictions  for  murder  in  London  were  9, 
while  in  the  three  preceding  years  they  were  14«  Most  of  the 
other  returns  relate  to  too  short  a  period,  or  too  narrow  a  district 
to  afford  materials  for  safe  conclusion,  with  respect  to  the  compa- 
rative frequency  of  crimes  at  different  periods. 

In  general  however  it  appears  that  murders,  and  other  crimes  of 
violence  and  cruelty,  have  either  diminished,  or  not  increased  ;  and 
that  the  deplorable  increase  of  Criminals  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  indicate  any  diminution  in  the  humanity  of  the  people.  The 
practice  of  immediately  publishing  the  circumstances  of  every  atro- 
cious crime,  and  of  circulating  in  various  forms  an  account  of 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings  which  relate  to  it,  is  far  more  pre- 
valent in  England  dian  in  any  other  country,  and  in  our  times  than 
i^  any  former  age.  It  is  on  the  whole  of  great  utility,  not  only  as 
9  control  on  courts  of  judicature,  but  also  as  a  means  of  rendering 
it  extremely  difficult  for  odious  criminals  to  escape.  In  this  coun- 
try, no  atrocious  crimes  remain  secret ;  with  these  advantages, 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  by  publishing  the  circumstances 
of  all  crimes,  our  modem  practice  tends  to  make  our  age  and 
nation  appear  more  criminal  than  in  comparison  with  others  it 
.  really  is. 

n. 

\-  In  considering  the  subject  of  our  Penal  Laws,  Your  Committee 
will  first  lay  before  the  House  their  observations  on  that  part, 
which  is  the  least  likely  to  jgive  rise  tx)  difference  of  opinion.  That 
many  statutes  denouncing  Capital  punishments  might  be  safely  and 
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wisely  repealed,  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opinidn.     It  is  sancfion* 
ed  by. the  authority  of  two  successive  Committees  of  this  House, 
com.p>o8ed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  authority  of  the  House  itself,  which  passed  several 
bills  on  the  recojoaimendation'of  their  Committees.     As  a  general 
position,  the  propriety  of  repealing  such  statutes  seems  scarcely  to 
.have  been  disputed ;  respecting  the  number  and  choice  of  them, 
different  sentiments  must  always  be  expected.     Your  Committee 
liave  not  attempted  a  complete  enumeration,  which  much  time  and 
considerable  deliberation  would  be  required  to  accomplish.     They 
selected,  some  capital  felonies,  for  the  continuance  of  which  they 
cannot  anticipate  any  serious  argument,  and  which  seem  to  them 
tt>  serve  no  purpose  but  that  of  encumbering  and  discrediting'  the 
Statute  Bpofc.     Various  considerations  have  combined  to  guide  their 
choice  5  sometimes  mere  levity  and  hurry  have  raised  an  insignifi* 
.cant  offence,  or  an  almost  indifferent  act,  into  a  capital  crime;  in 
other  acts  the  evil  has  been  manifestly  and  indeed  avowedly  fempo- 
xary,  though  it  unfortunately  produced  a  permanent  law.     Where 
the  punishment  of  death  was  evidently  unnecessary  at  the  time  of 
its  original  establishment,  and  where,  if  it  was  originally]  ustified  by 
a  temporary. dagger,  or  excused  by  a  temporary  fear,  it  hasloiig 
been  acknowledged  to  be  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  offence. 
Your  Committee  conceive  themselves  warranted  in:confidenily  re- 
commending its  abolition.     But  they  liave  also  adverted  to  another 
considei:ation ;  if  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  evidence^  of  iinwar^ 
rantabk  severity  in  a  law,  w;bich  arisies  from  the  comparison  of  the 
act  forbidden,  with  the  puiiishmwit  threatened,,  they  find  also  that 
the  law  has  scarcely  ever  beien  executed  siiice  its  first  enactmetft^ 
or  if  it  has  fallen  into,  disuse  as  the  Nation  became  more. humane 
and  generally  enUghtened,  Your  Coiriniifctee  consider  Ithemselve^ 
as  authorised  to  recommend. its.  repeal,  hy  long  experience,  and  by 
thedeliberate  judgment  of.  the.  whole  J^ation.     In  the  application 
.of  this  latter  principle^  they  have  :heen*materially. aided  )iy  the  do- 
xui^ents  which  have  been  mentioned;    Where  a  Penal  Law  has 
not  been  carried  into  effect  in  Middlesex  for  more  tl\dn  a  ctotury, 
in  the  counties  round  London  for  sixty  years,  and  in  the:  extensive 
district  which  forms. the  Western  Circuitforififtyiit'may-besaiFely 
concluded  that  the,  general  opinion  has  ^pronounced  it  to  be  unfit 
.or  unnecessary. tO;  continue,  in  force..  The  Committee  and  aware, 
that  there  are  cases  in  .whicji  it  may  be  said^  that  the  dread  qf  the 
punishment  has  prevented  thepezfpetration  of  the  crimen  and  where, 
therefoxe^  the  law  appears  to  be  ineffics^cious  only  bvcanse  it  has 
c<>mplet^ly:  accomplislied  its.  purpose.    Whatever  spectousness  inay 
.be^ng  to  thi^  reasoning  in  the  case  of  conspiquoiisxnrneS)'aiid  pu* 
nishments  gejierally. present  to  the. minds  of  men*  it  never  cjn  be 
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plattsiU  V  applied  to  ttxt  and  obscure  ofiences^  to  penal  enaetatents^ 
of  whica  it  requires  a  more  than  ordinary  degiiee  of  professioiJEd 
accuracy  habitually  to  recollect  the  existence.  Your  CommictDfe 
haT^endeaToured  to  avdid  all  cases  which  sean  to  them  to  be  cm 
this  ground  disputable.  Frbm  gefaeral  caution,  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  precipitation!  di^y  have  postponed  cas^, 
which  seem  to  them  Uable  to  as  little  doubt  as  somfe  of  thosi^  to 
which  they  are  about  to  advert. 

It  has  aometimes  been  said»  that  the  abolition  of  peiiat  laws 
which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  is  of  little  advantage  to  the  :c^mtt- 
nity.  Tour  Committee  consider  this  opinion  as  an  error.  'Hiey 
forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  striking  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  all 
auch  laws  weaken  and  disarm  the  other  parts  of  the  criminal  system. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  unexecuted  direat  of  Death  in  a 
criminal  eode,  tends  to  rob  diat  punishment  of  all  its  terrors*  and 
to  enervate  the  general  audiority  of  the  government  and  the  Lawft. 
The  mukiplicatioa  of  tfhis  threat  in  £e  Laws  of  XnglaUd  hte 
brought  on  them,  and  on  the  Nation,  a  character  of  harshness  and 
cruelty,  which  evidence  of  a  mild  administration  of  them  will  not 
eiitirely  remove.  Repeaisilences  the  objection.  Reasoning  foundM 
on  lenient  exeitise  of  authority,  whatever  its  force  may  be,  is  n^ 
4:alcalated  to  efface  a  general  and  deep  impression.  The  removal 
oi  disused  laws  is  a  preliminary  operation  which  greatly  facilitates 
a  jusl:  estimate,  and  (Where  it  is  necessary)  ah  efl^tuau  rdForm  ^ 
ihose  laws  which  are  to  remain  in  activity.  Were  capital  pumsk^ 
ments  reduced  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  tases  in 
which  they  are  often  inflicted,  h  woiild  become  a  much  simptft 
operati<m  to  form  a  right  jnd^ent  of  their  propriety  or  necessity. 
Anothi^  cottsideratidn  of  still  greater  moment  presents  itself  tki 
this  part  dt  the  subject ;  Peikal  Laws  are  sometimes  call^  intd 
activity  after  long  disuse,  and  in  cases  where  their  very  existeik^e 
may  be  unknown  to  the  best  informed  part  of  the  community  \ 
malicious  jpitosecutors  set  them  in  motion  \  a  mistaken  administraw 
tion  of  the  Law  may  apply  them  to  purposes  for  which  th^y  weit 
not  intended,  and  which  they  are  calculated  more  to  defeat  thah 
to  promote:  such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  the  person  who, 
in  the  year  1814^  at  tike  Assizes  for  Essex^  was  capitally  Convicted 
of  die  ofience  of  cut6ng  down  trees^  and  who,  in  ipit^  of  ^ames/t 
applications  foV  mercy  nom  the  prosecutor,  the  coknmitting  magk- 
trate>  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  was  executed,  apparetitl)^ 
jbecause  he  was  believed  to  be  habitually  engaged  in  other  ofienci^fr, 
for  none  of  which  however  he  had  been  convicted  or  ttied. 
*  This  case  b  not  quoted  as  furnishing  any  charge  against  A> 
humanity  of  ithe  Ju<^e  or  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown ;  they  cer- 
tainly actoi  accpadmg  to  the  dictates  of  their  judgment  *,  but  it  t$ 
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a  case  vthere  the  effisct  of  punishment  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
evidence  to  be  tkt  reverse  of  exemplary  ^  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  general  disuse  of  the  capital  punishment  in  this  o^ 
fezi£^>0r  the  single  instance  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  effect^. 
SQ^ests  the  strongest  reasons  for  its  abolition. 

The  Statutes  creating  capital  felonies,  which  the  Ccunmittee-have 
considered  under  this  head,  are  reducible  to  two  classes  v  1^  First 
selate&  to  acts  either  so  nearly  indifferent  as  to  require  no  penalty^ 
er  if  injuriousi  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  that  they  may  not  safely 
be  left  punishable  as  Misdemeanours  at  common  law-  In>  these- 
Tour  Committee  propose  the  simple  repeal ;  diey  are  as  follows : 
1.— ^1  and  2  PhiL  and  Mary^.  c*^  4.  Egyptians  remaining  wid^in. 

the  king^m  one  month. 
2.*-<-18  Charles  Jly  c.  St.   Notorious  thieves  in  Cumberland  and. 

Northumberland. 
0. — 9  Geo.  I,  c.  22^    Being  armed  and  disguised  in  any  Forest^ 
Park,  &c. 

.  4.-^    ,.,  — ■     ■     .  in  any  Warren.. 

5, —    ., ia   any  High    Road,, 

Open  HeatJi^  Common  or  Down* 
6.-p»    - — ^ —    Unlawfully  hunting,  killings  or  stealing  Deer*. 

7. — Robbing  Warrens,  &c. 

8. — Stealing  or  taking  any  fish  out  of  any  River  or 

Pond,  &c. 

9.—    Hunting  in  His  Majesty's  Forests  or  Chases. 

10. —    -^ Breaking  down  the  head  or  mound  of  a  Fisb 

Pond. 
11.-^9  Geo*  h  c*^  2B.    Being  disguised  within  the  MinU 
la.— 12  Geo.  H,  c.  29.    Injuring  of  Westminster  Bridge^  an* 

other  Bridges  by  other  Acts. 
The  Second  Class  consists  of  those  offences,  which,  though  in 
the  opinion  of  Your  Committee  never  fit  to  be  punished  with 
Peath,  are  yet  so  malignant  and  dangerous  as  to  require  the  highr: 
est  punishments  es^cept  death,  which  are  known  to  our  laws* 
These  the  Committee  would  make  punishable,  either  by  trans?. 
f^tatiqii,  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  ^Ikiwing  con^ider^ 
able  scope  to  the  discretion  of  the  Judges  respecting  the  term  fot 
^hich  either  punishment  is  t&  endure. 

l.-r  SI  Eliz.  G.  p.  Taking  away  any  Maid>  Widow*  or  Wife,  &c* 
2.— 21  Jac.  I,  c.  26.    Acknowledging  or  procuring  any  Fine^ 

Recovery,  ficc. 
3.-4  Geo.  I,  cap.  II,  s.  4.    Kelp|G^  to  th^  recovery  of  Stoka 

Goods* 
4.-rr9  Geix  I,  c  22.    Malidously  kiUiIng  or  w^ouiidiAg  Cattle. 
ii.<:9^  G^  I,  c.  22.    Cutting  down  ordestroyingTsees  grow- 


ings &c» 
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^.^^!i  Geo,  II,  c.  50.     Bankrupts  not  surrendering,  8fc» 

7."    ■  ' — *     Concealing  or  embezzling, 

Sir-'Q  Geo.  II,  c.  37.     Cutting  down  the  bank  of  any  River. 
9. — 8 'Geo.  II,  c.  20.     Destroying  any  Fence,  Lock,  Sluice,  &c. 
10.— 26  Geo.  II,  c.  23.    Making  a  False  Entry  in  a  Marriage 
Register,  &c.  five  felonies. 
.11. — ^27  Geo.  II,  c.  15.    Sending  threatenihg  Letters. 
12.— 27  Geo.  II,  c.  19.     Destroying  Bank,  &c.  Bedford  Level. 
13.-r-S    Geo.  Ill,  c.  16.    Personating  Out  Pensioners  of  Green- 
wich Hospital. 
14. — 22  Geo.  Ill,  c.  40.     Maliciously  cutting  Serges. 
15. — 24- Geo.  Ill,  c.  47.     Harbouring  Offenders  against  that 

(Revenue)  Act,  when  returned  from  Transportation. 
.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  make  any  observations  in  this 
place  on  the  punishments  of  Transportation  and  Imprisonment, 
which'.Your  Committee  have  proposed  to  substitute  for  that  .of 
Death  in  the  second  of  the  two  classes  above«mentioned.  In  their 
present  imperfect  state  they  are  sufficient  for  such  offences  \  and 
in  the  more  improved  condition  in  which  the  Committee  trust  that 
all  the  Prisons  of  the  Kingdom  will  soon  be  placed.  Imprisonment 
may  be  hoped  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  answer  every  purpose 
of  terror  and  reformation. 

III. 

In  the  more  disputable  questions,  which  relate  to  offences  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  and  more  extensive  mischief.  Your  Com- 
mittee will  limit  their  present  practical  conclusions  to  those  cases, 
to  which  the  evidence  before  them  most  distinctly  refers.  They 
cannot  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  general  principles  which  have 
been  so  strikingly  verified  and  corroborated  in  some  particular  cases 
by  that  evidence,  apply  with  equal  force  to  many  others,  relatbg 
to  which  they  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  collect  the  testimony 
of  witnesses.  That  some  offences  which  the  law  treats  as  Arson, 
and  more  which  it  punishes  as  Burglary,  are  not  properly  classed 
with  these  crimes,  and  ought  not  to  be  punished  with  death,  would 
probably  be  rendered  apparent  by  a  legislative  consolidation  of  the 
laws  in  being  respecting  Arson  and  Burglary.  The  same  result, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  might  be  expected  from  a  similar  operation 
in  other  important  heads  of  Criminal  Law.        ./   . 

On  the  three  capital  felonies  of.  Privately  stealing  in  a  shop  to 
the  amount  of  five  shillings,-^f.  Privately  steaUng  in  a  dwelling 
house  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings, — and  of.  Privately  stealing 
from  Vessels  in  a  navigable  river  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings— 
the  House  of  Commons  have  pronounced  their  opinion,  by  passing 
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Bills  for  reducing  the  punishment  to  Transportation  or  Imprison- 
ment. 

In  proposing  to  revive  those  Bills,  Your  Committee  feel  a  sin-^ 
gular  satisfaction  that  they  are  enabled  to  present  to  the  House  so 
considerable  a  body  of  direct  Evidence  in  support  of  opinions,  which 
had  hidierto  chiefly  rested  on  general  reasoning,  and  were  often 
alleged  by  their  opponents  to  be  contradicted  by  experience.  Nu- 
merous and  respectable  witnesses  have  borne  testimony,  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  classes  whom  they  represent,  that  a  great  reluct- 
ance prevails  to  prosecute,  to  give  evidence,  and  to  convict,  in  the 
cases  of  the  three  last  mentioned  offences  ;  and  that  this  reluctance 
has  had  the  effect  of  producing  impunity  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  among  the  temptations  to  the  commission  of 
crimes.  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  on  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  general  subject,  in  which  that  venerable  person 
has  stated  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  administration 
of  Criminal  Law.  They  forbore  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent Judges,  out  of  consideration  to  the  station  and  duties  of  these 
respectable  magistrates.  It. appeared  unbecoming  and  inconvenient 
that  those  whose  office  it  is  to  execute  the  Criminal  Law  should  be 
called  on  to  give  an  opinion  whether  it  ought  to  be  altered.  As 
the  Judges  could  not  with  propriety  censure  what  they  might  soon 
be  obliged  to  enforce,  they  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  at  liberty 
to  deliver  an  unbiassed  opinion.  Of  the  Judges  who  have  retired 
from  the  bench,  Sir  William  Grant  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  found 
it  inconvenient  to  attend  when  they  were  requested  ;  and  the  Com*. 
mittee  dispensed  with  their  attendance,  having  reason  to  believe 
that  both  adhere  to  the  opinions  which  they  formerly  maintained 
in  Parliament  on  opposite  sides  of  this  question.  Lord  Erskine 
was  absent  from  London  when  it  was  proposed  to  examine  him  ; 
but  the  Committee  are  well  assured  that  his  opinions  entirety 
concur  with  their  own.  Sir  James  Mansfield,  and  l^ir  Allan 
Chambre,  appear  to  have  formed  no  opinion,  and  the  Committee, 
at  their  request,  dispensed  with  their  attendance. 

But  highly  as  the  Committee  esteem  and  respect  the  Judges,  it 
18  not  from  them  that  the  most  accurate  and  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  effect  of  the  Penal  Law  can  reasonably  be  expected.  They 
only  see  the  exterior  of  criminal  proceedings  after  they  arc  brought 
into  a  court  of  justice.  Of  the  cases  which  never  appear  there, 
and  of  the  causes  which  prevent  their  appearance,  they  can  know 
nothing.  Of  the  motives  which  influence  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, they  can  form  but  a  hasty  and  inadequate  estimate.  Even 
in  the  grounds  of  Verdicts,  they  may  often  be  deceived.  From 
^any  opportunity  of  observing  the  influence  of  punishment  upon 
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those  Classes,  of  men  among  whom  malefactors  are  most  commonlj 
foundj'the  Judges  are>  by  their  stations  and  duties,  placed  at  a 
great  distance* 

Your  Committee  have  sought  for  evidence  on  these  subjects 
from  those  classes  of  men  who  are  sufferers  from  Larceniesj  who 
must  be  prosecutors  where  these  Larcenies  are  brought  to  trial,  M^ho 
^re  the  witnesses  by  whom  such  charges  must  be  substantiated^! 
^nd  who  are  the  Jurors,  by  whose  verdicts  only  effect  can  be  givep 
to  the  laws.  On  this  class  of  Persons,  where  the  crimes  are  most 
frequent,  and  where  long  and  extensive  experience  allows  little 
ropm  for  error,  and  none  for  misrepresentation,  or  in  other 
wordS|  on  the  Traders  of  the  cities  of  London  zp,d  Westminsteri 
Your  Committee  have  principally  relied  for  information.  To  the 
clerks  at  the  offices  of  magistrates,  and  to  the  officers  of  criminal 
coi^rtSj  who  receive  informations  and  prepare  indictment,  to  ex- 
perienced magistrates  themselves,  and  to  the  gaolers  and  odiers, 
who,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  have  constant  oppprtu- 
nities  o^  observing  the  feelings  of  offenders,  the  Committee  hjive 
also  directed  their  inquiries  ^  their  testimony  has  been  perfectly 
finiform. 

Mr.  Skelton,  who  has  been  near  forty jears  plerk  of  Arra^n^ 
^t  the  Old  Bailey,  states,  that  Juries  are  anxious  to  rednce  th^ 
value  of  property  below  its  real  amount,  in  those  Liarcenies  where 
the  capital  punishment  depends  on  value ;  that  they  ^Te  de^ous 
of  omitting  those  circumstances  on  which  the  capitsd  punishment 
depends  in  constructive  ^i^rglaries;  and  that  a  reluctance  to  convict 
is  perceptible  in  forgery. 

Sir  Archibald  Ma^domald  bears  testimony  to  the  reluctapce 
of  prosecutors,  witnes&es  and  juries,,  in  forgeries,  in  ^hoprlifung, 
ai^  ofence^  of  a  like  n^tufe.  He  believes  that  the  chancy  of 
escape  are  greatly  increased  by  the  severity  qf  the  punisbm^t^ 
^<  Against  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  and  crimes  against  the 
dwe|ilBg-house  or  person,  and  some  others,'^  he  thinks  $<  tl^  pu- 
nishment of  Death  should  be  directed.'^ 

T.  W.  Carr,  Esq.  Solicitor  of  Excise,  ?i  very  intelligent  pub% 
officer,  gave  an  important  testimony,  dir^tly  applicable  \n4^ 
only  to  offences  against  the  Revenue,  but  throwing  great  light  ofi 
the  general  tenden^cy  of  severity  in  Penal  Laws  to  d^eat  its  o^ 
purpose.  Fro^  his  extensive  experie^e  it  appears,  that  se:ir^ 
punishment  I^a^  rendered  the  la>fr  cut)  that  subje^^  inefScacicNM* 
PrQ^cntions  and  convictions  were  easy  when  brea;9^e^  of  th^  M? 
w^re  SHbject  to  moderate  pecuniary  penalties ;  evefi  ^  great  ^ff^ 
niary  penalty  has  been  found  so  favorable  \a  impv^niitytf  t^a^  i^ 
dui^t  tR4ers  prefer  it  to  a  moderate  pens^y^  7|^  f^ft;  of  qK}iK^ 
t«rf^i|k»g  .?  «?flap  in  cejrtfain  c?se^,  witl^  thg  L^w* ff/i^isi^  W» 
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before  the  yeas  one  tkaiissind  «ght  hundred  and  six,  subject  oolnp 
tQ  a  penalty  of  fi?e  hundred  pounds ;  but  in  that  year  it  vas  mado 
a  transportable  Qfience»  of  which  the  consequence  was,  diat  the 
conTictionsy  which  from  one  thousand  senren  hundred  and  nxnety- 
foui:^  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  asd  six,  had  been  mueteosout 
of  twentyH[>ne  prosecutionsi  were  reduced  in  the  spfieecding  yearsy 
from  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six,  to  one  thniisand  oght 
hundred  and  eighteen,  to  three  out  of  nine  proteeutions. 

Me»  Nrwvan,  Solipitor  for  the.  city  of  London,  speaking  from 
flirty  years'  experience,  of  the  course  of  Criminal  Prbaecudons  in 
^hat  ^ity,  informed  the  Comi|dttee,  dis^t  he  had  fTei}uently  observed 
9  reluctance  to  prosecute  and  convict^  in  capital  -cmoces  not'  dt«» 
tectf^i  agsuD^t  the  liies,  persona  or  d\nd3tngs  of  men. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Cotton,  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  has 
dc^mhed  in  strong  tamss,  the  rqpiign^oe  of  the  Pubhe  to  capital 
Ci^ecirtion  in  ofiences  unattended  with  Tiolenoe,  and  the  aoqaies* 
c^^e  even  of  the  most  depraved  das^s  in  their  inflietioa  i^  atro^ 
cioucerimes. 

'  Me.  jCotQ9HO0N»  for  twenty^serea  years  a  poBce  magistrass 
91  this  Capital,  and  well  knos^nby  his  puUioatiQas  on  tineas  si|b>» 
]ects>  declares  his  firm  conviction  that  capital  punishment  ill  the 
oaiiapr  offences  operate  powecf idly  in  preventing  convictions ;  and 
that  there  is  a  gseat  reludaace  to  prosecute  in  forgery,  shop-lifting^ 
%sceay  in  the  dweUing-house^- burglary  without  actiul  entry,  horfle 
sluing,  aheep  [stealing,  cattle  steaUng,  frame-breakmg,  houses 
breaking  in  the  day  time,  robbery  without  acts  of  viol^oe,  aaod 
other  w^BPf  oflfeuces,  now  sulpjeet  to  the  punisbment^  of  death. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  this  ii^lHgent  ohaarver,  die  public 
mind  revolts  at  capital  puniahment  ia  cases  not  atrocious. 

Mb.  Nsw]i4N,  late  keeper  of  Newgate,  and  connected  with  die 
administratioa  of  justice  in  hmioa  far  forty  years,  gave  testimoay 
lo  the  sain^  cfieot. 

Mr.  B^sil  MouiucsuB  staled  a  fact  of  a  most  striking  nature, 
inmiediately  applicable  only  to  one  ofieace,  but  showing  diose  disr 
positicms  in  the  minds  of  the  public  which  must  prdduce  simihur 
cfl^ts  wherever  the  general  feeling  is  at  variance  with  the  provi- 
mm  of  criminal  law.  From  the  year  que  d^ousaad  seven  huacjted 
and  thirty-twio,  when  embeaslemeat  of  property  by  a  faaakmpt 
was  made  a  capital  offence,  there  have  heea  prohaUy  fosty  thsMp 
aaiid  baakruptcics  ^  in  that  period  there  have  nqt  bf  ea  rnqs^a  than 
tea  pBoaecutions,  and  three  executions  for  the  capital  (^SaosiMi  and 
let  fiaaduient  bankruptcies  have  become  so  comiaoh  ais  aftuost  so 
Kssuppoiied  fo  have  lost  the  nature  of  crime*  > 

Mr.  HoRLXRt  clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  to  the  sitting  ma- 
gistiatea  in  London  fior  tUriy  yesgr%  stated  ^  anaiflty  of  pmeieS>- 
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tors  to  lower  the  value'  of  goods  stolen ;  and  has  obseived  many 
cases  of  forgery^  in  which,  after  the  clearest  evidence  before  the 
magistrate,  the  Grand  Jury  has  thrown  oat  the  Bill  for  some  rea- 
son of  other,  where  the  magistrate  had  no  doubt.-  The  same  soli- 
citude to  reduce  the  value  of  articles  privately  stolen  in  shops  and 
dwelling*houses,  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Payne,  clerk  to  the 
sitting  magistrate  at  Guildhall ;  by  Mil.  Tardlet,  clerk  at-  the 
office  in  Worship«stfeet,  who  has  observed  a  disinclinatiion''to*pr0- 
secute  in  all  capital  cases,  exc^t*  murder  \  and  who  saysi^  th»t  in 
larcenies  he  has  often  heard  prosecutors,  ecpecidlly  females,  say^ 
<<I  hope  it  is  not  a  hanging  matter;"  and  by  Mr.  Thompson^ 
clerk  at  the  office  in  Wlutechapel,  who  represents  it:  as  cominoa 
for  prosecutors  in  larcenies  to  ask,  « cannot  thi^  be  put  under 
forty  shillings  ?•• 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  a  Member  of  the  HiiuBe)  an  active 
magistrate^  and  two  successive  years  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  fass 
strongly  stated  the  unwillingness  of  shopkeepers  and  others  to  pro- 
secute, the  number  of  offenders  who,  during  his  mayoralty  owed 
their  escape  to  this  cause)  and  his  decided  conviction,  that  if  the 
capital  punishment  was  taken  away,  the  reluctance  to  prosecute 
would  be  greatly,  abated. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  merchant  in  London,  stated  a  case  of  pro- 
perty, to  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  stolen  from  him,  where 
he  was  deterred  from  prosecution  by  the  capital  punishment;  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  a  similar  disposition  prevailed  among  per* 
sons  of  the  like  condition  and  occupation  with  himself. 

Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  bookseller,  Mr.  Joseph  Curtis,  currier, 
Mr.  Wendover  Fry,  type-founder,  and  Mr.  John  Gaun,  a 
merchant  and  shoe  manufacturer,  stated  instances  in  which  they 
were  prevented  by  the  capital  punishment  from  prosecuting  of- 
fenders, whom  they  would  have  brought  to  justice  if  the  punishment 
had  in  dieir  opinion  been  more  proportioned  to  the  crime.  They  also 
declared,  that  there  is  a  -general  disinclination  to  prosecute  among 
the  traders  of  the  city  of  London,  or  to  convict  in  thefts  without 
violence,  and' in  forgeries. 

Sir  Richard  Philibs,  a  bookseller  in  London,  and  once  she- 
riff, as  wdl  as  often  a  juror,  has  in  these  several  capacities  observed 
the  same  fiacts.  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  a  common-council  nian, 
prosecuted  some  men  for  breaking  into  his  priiiting  office  and 
stealing  some  property  oiit  of  it,  for  which  they  were  transported, 
but  whom  he  would  not  have  prosecuted  if  he  had  not  previously 
ascertained  that  the  connection' of  the' printing  office  with  the 
dwelling-house  was  not  such  as  to  make  the  act  a. capital  offence. 
'  Mr*  Richard  Martin,  a  member  of  the  House,  informed  the 
X!ommi(tee,  that  the  puni^ment  of  death  prevented  prosecutions 
in  Ireland  for  horse,  cattlej  and  sheep  stealing,  for  privately  stealing 
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in  dvinelling-hoYides  and  shops^  and  in  general  for  all  larcenies  ^iriih* 
out  violence.  Though  the  extensive  estate,  of  which  he  is  proprie^ 
tor,  be  almost  laid  waste  by  sheep  stealing,  he  has  been  prevei^ted 
from  prosecuting  by  the  punishment  of  death.  If  the  panishment 
were  reduced  to  transportation,  he  would  certainly  prosecute  the 
offenders  to  conviction.  He  has  no  doubt  diat  his  estate  would  be 
better  protected  if  the  law  were  more  lenient,  and  that  the  ledsc* 
tion  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  Ivould  promote  the  security  of  pro- 
perty throughout  the  province  of  Conriaught. 

Mr.  James  Soaper,  of  Saint  Helen's  Place,  Mr.  EbenbzeR 
Johnson,  of  Bishopsgate  street,' ironmonger,  Mr.  Baker,  of  the 
Tower,  Mr.  Lewis,  a  retired  merchant,  and  Mr.  Garrett,  an 
insurance  broker,  bore  testimony  to  the  general  repugnance  to  pro* 
secution  which  arose  from  capital  punishment;  some  of  them  men- 
tioned inistances  in  which  they  had  been  deterred  by  that  consider' 
^tion  from  bringing  offenders  to  justice.  Mr.  Garrett  said,  that 
as  far  as  his  observation,^  there  was  not  «tie  in  twenty  who  did  not 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  itifliptiflg  the  capital  punishment  in  cases 
of  forgery.  Messrs.  Frederic  and  William  Thormhi|.l,  hard- 
waremen,  mentioned  cases  of  thefts  in  which  they  had  forborne 
to  prosecute  on  account  of  the  punishment  of  Death*  Theionner 
"added,  that  he  found  it  to  be  an  almost  universal  sentiment  among 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintance,  that  excessive  punishment  tends 
very  greatly  to  the  production  of  crime;  that  he  knows  many  per- 
sons who  have  been  great  sufferers  by  thefts  in  shops  and^dwelling* 
iiouses,  and  who  declare  that  if  the  punishment  of  such  offences 
had  been  any  thing  less  than  death,  they  would  have  regarded  it  as 
highly  criminal  in  themselves  to  have  forborne  prosecutioi^  which 
they  had.  felt  themselves  compelled  to  abstain  from  in  every  in- 
stance on  account  of  the  punishment,  and  must  continue  to  act  on 
the  same  principle  of  forbearance  till  there  was  an  amendment  in 
the  law.  He  also  informed  the  Committee,  that  from  his  know- 
ledge of  a  great  variety  of  cases,  he  was  convinced  the  more  lenient 
punishment  would  more  effectually  prevent  forgery. 

Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Crowther,  consideraole  and  very  re- 
pectable  traders  in  Westminster,  gave  evidence  which  the  Commit- 
tee consider  as  of  peculiar  value.  Mr.  Collins  has  sufieied  bol]l 
from  larcenies  and  forgeries,  and  was  restrained  by  the  state  of  the 
penal  law  from  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice,  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  do.  He  thinks  that  the 
laws  of  God  do  not  permit  life  to  be  taken  away  for  mere  offences 
against  property;  and  that  among  his  friends,  many  of  whom  are 
traders  in  London  and  Westminster, he  does  not  knowa  single  ex- 
ception from  concurrence  in  such  sentiments.  Mr.  Crowthbk 
stated,  that  no  porter  had  left  their  establidunent  for  twenty,  yean 
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fpf  ^  oth^  cakvw  IjiAH  dieft}  ibal  a  proseeutioQ  had  taken  place 
in.  one  instai^^j^,  at^  b^d  terminated  in  conviction  and  copdefnna^ 
tipa.  <<  Tlie  .pain  and  ^mxietji^  he  adda,  occasioned  hj  that  events 
vndl  we  obtaiDed  for  him  the  Royal  Aforey^  none  can  describe  hut 
<EM^s$IiF^S  which  mfide  4$  vwA^  nerer  to  pio^ecute  again  for  a 
similar  offi^oce*'^  Thg  geneial  ^pti^oQ  of  ^e  traders  in  London 
and  Westminster  is  the  same  with  l^s  own*  I)f  declared,  diat  if 
1^  f Qfi^ived  a  foigisd  bank  note*  he  ^icmld  b(9  prefented  {$ov^  pio^ 
secution  by  the  punishment  of  deatl^s  wd  that  if  the  pinnshment 
ime  Issft  than  de;kth»  He  shanld  tmdoabtedlj  consider  it  as  his  ab» 
salnie  4vty  to  bxing  tjn^  afi»ider  to  justice.  He  believes  d|at  nine 
m4e9m^n  aui  of  ten  9gr^  with  hSm^ 

Ma*  Stefhi^m  CvETi^  a  leather  fs^tpr  in  L^ndon^  stated  sfErrer 
ral  eases  of  ipigerf»  faraudulenti  bankriiptojr,  and  larceny^  wher«  thr 
pfs^sons  iiyfire^  decKoed  toproaecnt^  from  ^prehension  that  th#* 
oft^ders  might  sulfer  death;  this  is  the  genend  opimon  of  the  tira* 
defs  of  I^ondoHb  though  in  the  ^^snipn  pf  tbia  witnesSf  scarcely  ^ 
shopkeeper  ftovii  Coinhitt  to  du^yingrcrosft  who  does  not  suffer 
from  shoptlifttiig^ 

Mr.  IacqI^  who  Im  fetdy  travelled  tbrp^gh  £ac^cl  on  bu»^ 
sms»  and  Mr«  Iwhihoi^  for  sMie  time  a  shopkeeper  m^  Bru^ 
water»  gave  Some  evidence  temUtig  to  show  tl^t  the  general  sent^ 
moots  of  Tmdees  in  the  oounhry  w^fs^  on  fW^tal  pvmshments,  the 
saiqe  which  ^  Committee  had  such  Mffle  reasop  to  ^sonsider  as^ 
the  i^seiraltoi  opinion  of  the  stme  Talnabfe  class  of  persons  in  the 
Metre^lia.  Mr,  imvmin^  (^beiiied»  that  these  opinions  prevail- 
ed amokig  (aimers  as  weU  ^  sbopJMfspers^  and  that  tl^  capital  pu-- 
nishmeint  puevente^  preseeutioQS  lor  Imrn,  eattl?  ?i|4  sheep  stealmg^ 
ass-  well  asi  from  privately  slealiiig  in  sb^  and  dwelling  ho^ses^. 
and  in  wos^Uc^ve  bnrgbMries* 

Me.  JmMWB  H4E¥Wf  who  Im  piniptised  for  twenty  years  as  ^ 
soligitor  ai:  the  QUB;u)eyi  gave  a  testimony  which  the  Conmiittee 
casinot  hut  vecotmns^  to  the  most  s^nous  cc^ideration  of  tbf 
House.  In  the  CQHree  of  his  prtictice  he  had  con^dential  commu.^ 
nicaf i^  with  at  leatt  two,  thftusaod  capital  convicts^  and  may  be 
presumed  to  have  as  good  mfi»ns  of  ^nderstfuiding  their  temp^ 
iSosis,  thdr  feaxi  aad  theii^  bPtH^s,  as  4ny  individual  in  the  kingdom. 
He  is  now  miich  employed  by  prosecutors^  and  from  intercourse 
Mriththem«  «s  w^.as  byiormer  observstion  of  their  cpnduct,  has 
she  anipleit  ineaus  of  knowiag  the  in^iience  which  capital  pufiishr 
iMnt  has  on.  thei^  di^oulaQi^  to  aid  and  enfofce  the  execution  of 
She  hns^  The  Gopasmtt^  muet  ako  addi-that  he  appeared  to 
-them  9  man  .01  aagacity»  ^vlf^  as  of  a  conscientious  and  human? 
sharaetav  whottf^opiaioM  bnthia  subject  ^re  entitled  tp  ^&uc^:c9n; 
iidsfa^n.    Everji  part  df  his  evideiuse  h  so  iinport^tji  th|t  the; 
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fina  it  d&iscjAk  to  sel^t  ptnicubir  facte  as  Wdhhy  of  gi^ealM^  notice. 
He  informed  the  Gommittee>  that  he  fenW  many  instaftlces  6f  |)ei^ 
^ons  injured  by  larcenies  and  forgeriesi  d^Kmng  to  prosecute  oil 
Account  of*  the  punishment];  that  the  same  cdhsideration  strongly dis- 
ihdines  many  persons  tb  serve  as  jurors  at  the  Old  llaileyi  and  ih^ 
duces  them  to  bribe  the  summoning  officer  not  to  summon  dieth  ;. 
and  that  he  has  seen  juries  influenced,  as  he  believesi  by  the  seVe^ 
rity  of  the  punishment  in  numerous  capital  cases,  but  especially  iti 
forgeries,  give  verdicts  oiF  acquittal  where  the  proofs  of  thepriso- 
fler  s  guilt  was  perfectly  dear.  Old  professed  thiei^esi  a#are  of 
the  compassionate  feelings  of  juries,  are,  he  says,  desirous  of  being 
prosecuted  oh  capital  indictments  rather  than  otherwise.  « The 
present  numerous  enactments  to  take  away  life  appear  to  me  wholly 
inefFectual ;  but  there  are  punishments,  which  I  ain  convinced  a 
thief  would  dread)  namely,  a  course  of  disciplthe  totally  reversinj^ 
his  former  habits ;  idleness  is  one  of  the  prominent  characterisKcs' 
of  a  professed  thief,  put  him  co  labor ;  debauchery  is  anotker  q^a« 
Xty,  abstinence  is  its  opposite ;  apply  it ;  company  they  indulge  ihj 
they  ought  therefore  to  experience  solitude  ;  they  are  accttStbmed 
to  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action,  I  would  impose  restraint  and  deco^ 
rum :  were  these  my  suggestions  adopted,  I  hav^  no  doubt  \Krt 
^ould  find  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  ofiehdei^.'* 
He  states,  that  <<  he  has  often  seen  juries  reduce  the  valu^  of  thihg^ 
stolen,  contrary  to  clear  proof  5  there  is  no  reluctance  to  prosecute 
or  convict,  in  his  opinion,  in  murder,  arson,  burglary  in  its  t)Tiginal 
sense  of  nocturnal  house-breaking-,  highway  robbery,  with  violentfe 
and  murderous  attacks  on  the  person.  The  thifeves  tAserve  the 
sympathy  of  the  Public  5  ft  seems  to  console  them,  and  they  appeat 
liess  concerned  than  tliose  who  witnesis  their  sentence.  Certaiiliyj 
the  general  feeling  does  not  go  along  with  the  infliction  of  deadi  in 
th^  case  of  crimes  unaccompanied  by  violence ;  fliere  ire  very  few 
advocates  for  the  generality  of  the  present  punishments  ;•  these  |)U^ 
ilishments  rather  tend  to  excite  the  pubBc  feeling  agathst  the  CH* 
minal  Laws.*' 

^     IV. 

Much  of  the  above  Evidence  sufficiently  establishes  the  ^general 
disinclination  of  traders  to  prosecute  for  torgeries  on  themselves^ 
or  to  furnish  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  means  of  convi^tidn, 
in  cases  where  forged  notes  are  uttered.  There  is  no  ofience  in 
which  the  infliction  of  death  seems  more  repugnant  to  th^  strong 
and  general  and  dedared  sense  of  the  Public,  than  forgery ;  di^re 
19  no  other  in  which  there  appears  to  prevail  a  gteateir  eotopaMon 
for  the  offender,  and  mote  horror  at  capital  executions. 

In  addition  to  the  general  evidence  above  stated,  to  notorious 
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f;ict3|  and  to  obvious  conclusions'  of  reason)  Your  Committee 
haye  jto  state  the.  testimony  of  some  witQe)^s  of  peculiar  weight, 
on  thie  subject  of  forgery.  ;  , 

.  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  Banker  in 
London,  stated,,  that  he  knew  instances  where  prosecutions  for 
private  forgeries  were  relinquished  on  account  of  the  punishment, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  punistuiient  was  less,  prosecutions 
would  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Barnett,  also -a  Member  of  the  Hquse,  and  a  Banker  in 
London,  is  of  opinion,  that  capital  punishment  goes  extremely  to 
discourage  prosecutions  in  forgery  \  he  knows  many  instances  of 
thiS|  scarcely  a  yes^r  passed  wimout  something  of  the  kind  \  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  private  forgeries  pass  unpunished, 
on  account  c^^fhe  severity  of  the  punishment.  The  punishment 
of  death  tends,  in  his  opinion,,  to  prevent  prosecution,  and  to  in- 
crease the  crime. 

Mr.  J.  F.  foRSTER,a  Russia  Merchant^  a^d  Mr.  £.  Forster, 
a  Banker  in  London,  gave  some  remarkable  examples  of  the  repugn 
nance  to  prosecute  in  forgery.  In  one,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
prosecutor ;  a  person  who  was  introduced  to  the  magistrate  as  a 
friend  of  the  prisoner's,  desired  to  see  the  forged  cheque,  snatched 
it  away,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  ^  a  mode  of  avoiding  prosecu- 
tion which,  from  other  parts  of  the'^vidence,  does  not  sepm  to  be 
uncommon.  In  another,  a  forgery  to  the  brge  amount  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  where  the  fprger  and  the  utterer  were  both  in 
custody,  the  prosecution,  was  relinquished  merely  because  the 
offence  was  capital  y  had  the  punishment  been  ever  so  severe,  short 
of  death,  no  endeavor;  would  have  been  made  to  save  the  offenders. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr«  £.  Forster,  more  than  one  half  the  private 
forgeries  which  are  committed  escape  prosecution  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  law  :  he  added  an  example,  of  the  likeusenti- 
nients,  in  the  offence  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  which  the 
Committee  consider  as  remarkable,  because  it, occurred  in  the  offi- 
cers o£  a  public  institution,  who  usually  allow  themselves  to  be  less 
influenced  by  their  feelings  than  individ\|als ;  a  committee  of  a  public 
institution,  whose  house  had  been  robbed,  would  not  engage  in  the 
prosecution  unless  the  goods  were  valued  under  forty  shUlings.  In 
this  committee  were  persons  of  respectable  condition  in  almost 
all  the  occupations  which  are  most  liable  to  loss  by  forg^iesand 
thefts.  . 

^Mr.  Fry,  a  Banker  in  London,  mentioned  four  cases- o£  prdse- 
cution:for  forgery  which  were  preventedkby  th6  csipital  pimisluneiit, 
in  one  of  which  the  party  injured  swallowed  the  forged  notei  that 
he  might  not  be  .compelled  to  prosecute.    Mr.   Fry  explicitly 
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Bt2Lted,  what  is  indeed  *  implied  in  the  evidence  of  the-  pre^(9ding 
"witnesses,  that -as  a  banker^  he  should  consider  his  propeity  as 
much  more  secure  if  the  punishment  of  forgery  were  mitigated 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  law  against  that  offence  would  be  gene- 
rally enforced  ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  forgery  which  he  has 
known^  there  has  been  an  indisposition  to  prosecute. 

Dr.  Lushimgton  declared  that  he  knew,  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  there  is  a  strong  indisposition  to.prosecutei  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  punishment ,  and  that  he  had  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  prosecutors  themselves,  who  have  prosecuted  for  capital 
offences,  where  there  was  a  danger  of  the  person's  being  execute^* 
the  greatest  regret  that  they  had  so  done ;  and  many  times  they 
have  expressed  a  wish,  that  had  they  been  able  to  hav^  foresees 
the  consequences,  they  would  never  have  resorted  to  the  laws  of 
their  country.  He  also  related  the  case  of  a  servant  who  commit- 
ted a  robbery  upon  him  ;  the  man  was  apprehended,  and  his  guilt 
was  clear  j  6ut  Dr.  Lushington  "  refused  to-  prqsecute,  for  no 
other  rea&on,  but  that  he  could  not  induce  himself  to  run  the  risk 
of  taking  a^way  the.  life  of  a  man.'*    ,  .  ..     .  .^ 

Mr.  Charles  Attwood,  a\manufacturer  pf ,  window,  glass  .at 
Newcastle,  and  a  seller  of  window  gl^ss  in  XiOndon*,  tjswi  pbserye^ 
a  very  considerable  indisposition  to  proseiqute  in  capital  cases  among 
the  traders  of  London  generally  ^  and  conceives  that  this  reluctance 
would  abate,  if  the  punishment  were  niitigated  to  something  less 
than  death.  ,..,-.         .  .  ;,  . 

Mr.  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  a  broker  to  the  Bank,  ^nd  toniejr- 
chants,  whose  experience  in  the  transactions  of  bankers  is  very  ex* 
tensive,  entertains  no  doubt,  that  the  punishment  of  d^athhas  a 
tendency  generally  to  prevent  prosecution,  and  thinks  that  evidence 
to  that  effect  might  be  discovered  in  hundreds  of  instances.  ^ 
servant  of  his  own  committed  a  very  aggravated  forgery  upon  hiiiK 
She  confessed  her'  guilt  to  the  magistrate,  before  whom,  she  was 
taken  •;  but  it  appearing  that  if  shie.was  prosecute4  sft  all,  it  mu^ 
be  capitally,  Mr.  Goldsmid  declined  all  further  proceedings,  and 
she  was  .liberated.  In  the  next  family  in  which  she  became  a  ser- 
.vant,  she  committed  another  capital  felony  ;  and  again  the  severity 
of  die  law  appears  i<^  have  been  her  protection. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gurney,  a  banker  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
.declared,  his  own  reluctance,  and  had  observed  a  similar  reluctance 
'among  many  bankers  and  traders  in  the  country,  to  prosecute  in 
cases  of  forgery,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  law.  The 
.dread  of  being  instrumental  in  inflicting  death  l^d,  with  himself, 
.and  to  his  knowledge  with,  others,  operated  as  a,  protection,  to. the 
.criminal.  In  iflustration  of  his  se^timpnts,  He  mentioned  t^e  case 
.pf  a  ms^n  who  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  forgery^  <^  and  was 
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mit  fifeiSciited  in  cohsequehce  of  the  capital  punishment."  Mr. 
GtntMIr  ednsiders  that '«  his  property  as  a  banker  would  be  more 
teeurei  tf  Ae  punishment  were  not  so  severe,  because  there  would 
be  mote  inclination  to  prosecute/'  He  also  suggested,  that  if  in 
l^erf  town  of  sufficient  importance,  an  agent  was  inrested  with 
full  authority  from  the  Bank  of  England,  to  stamp  die  forged  notes 
ttiat  were  pr^e^ted  to  him,  it  would  be  a  considerable  theck  to 
liieir  circulation. — In  this  opinion  Mr.  William  Birkbeck,  a 
bimker  in  the  Wes:  Riding  of  York,  fully  concurred ;  conceiving 
HBat  if  an  agent  of  this  kind  were  authorized  to  put  a  mark  upon 
flttch  notes^  indicating  that  they  were  forged,  it  would  probably 
tilrew  tftem  back  on  die  original  issuer  so  early,  as  to  show  him 
flte  futiik'y  of  attempting  to  issUe  others  of  a  simUar  description. 

Tdtir  Committee  cannot  but  consider  the  suggestion  made  by 
difese  respectable  gentlemen  as  well  meriting  attention. 

After  du&  consideration  of  this  important  question.  Your  Com- 
ihitiee  ate  of  opinion,  that  Forgeries  are  a  dass  of  ofiences,  re- 
specting which- it  is  etpeiKent  to  bring  together  and  methodise  die 
laws  now  in  being.  That  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  a 
l^lictioh  of  the  punishment  in  most  cases  of  diat  crime,  is  become 
hetlfssary  to  die  execution  of  the  laws,  and  consequently  to  the 
iUfcimty  6f  jproperty  and  the  protection  of  commerce ;  and  that  the 
Hkian^  adopted  by  die  Legislature  to  return  to  our  ancient  standard 
trf  Yalti^,  render  the  reformation  of  die  Criminal  Laws  respecting 
forgeries,  a  matter  of  very  considerable  urgency.  Private  fotge^ 
Ti^  #ill,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  Iwj  sufficiently  and  most 
leftdtually  repressed  by  the  punishments  of  Transportation  and 
Impri^onmlent.  As  long  as  the  smaller  not^s  of  die  Bank  of  Eng- 
liiiid  sMll  continue  to  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  circtirat- 
ihg  mediutti  of  the  kingdom,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  place  thein  on 
<he  same  ftyoting  With  the  metallic  currency ;  Your  Committee 
idiAf^tfOre  propose  that  thfe  forgery  of  these  notes  mat  for  the  pre- 
iieUt  remain  a  capital  ofience;  that  the  uttering  ot  forged  bsmk 
notes  i9t^l,  for  the  first  offence,  be  Transportation  or  Imprison- 
ifM»it ;  but  that  on  the  second  conviction,  the  offender  shall  be 
fleHii^d  to  be  a  common  utterer  of  forged  notes,  and  shall,  if  die 

Erosecutor  shall  so  desire,  be  indicted  as  such,  which  will  rendet 
im  liable  to  capita  punishment.  Respecting  the  offence  of  know- 
iftgly  ^los^esslhg  forged  notes'.  Your  Committed  have  no  alteratioii 
tb  su^eist,  but  what  they  cbnceive  could  be  fit  in  all  transportable 
bflfences,  that  a  discretion  should  be  vested  in  the  Judges  to  sub- 
stitute Imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  Transportation,  whetfe 
auch  a  substitution  shall  seem  to  them  expedient.  As  the  disco- 
veiy.of  thte  actual*  forgers  of  bank  notes  has  been  found  by  expe- 
riehce  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult.  Your  Committee  con- 
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sider  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
means  of  preventing  forgeries^  of  ofiering  an  unuisual  lar^  reward 
for  the  detection  of  forgeries,  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration ; 
to  such  rewards  in  general,  the  Committee  feel  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection. In  the  case  of  forgery  there  are  circumstances  which  con- 
siderably weaken  the  objection.  No  jury  could  convict  in  such 
a  case,  on  the  mere  evidence  of  an  informer,  unsupported  by  the 
discovery  of  those  materials,  implements,  and  establishments  neces* 
sary  for  carrying  on  the  criminal  system .  The  reward  would  there- 
fore have  little  tendency  to  endang^  imiocent  men,  by  false  accusa- 
tion. The  evidence  on  which  the  conviction  would  rest  must  be  of 
a  sort  which  can  hardly  deceive.  The  informer  would  only  furnish 
the  key,  by  which  the  means  of  evidence  would  be  found  j  the  re- 
wari  would  rather  be  for  detection  than  for  conviction. 

There  are  several  points  on  which  Your  Committee  are  d^irous 
of  offering  some  observation  to  the  House ;  two  of  these  are  of 
great  importance ;  the  First,  relates  to  the  best  means  of  enabling 
Judges  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  only  in  those  cases  where 
they  think  it  probable  that  death  will  be  inflicted :  The  Second, 
whether  the  establishment  of  unexpensive  and  accessible  jurisdic- 
tions, for  the  trial  of  small  ofiences,  with  the. help  of  Juries,  but 
with  simple  forms  of  proceeding  and  corrective  punishments,  might 
not  be  a  means  of  checking  the  first  steps  towards"  criminality. 
These  and, other  parts  of  this  great  subject,  the  Committee  hope 
that  the  House  will  allow  them  another  opportunity  to  consider, 
by  permitting  them,  in  the  next  Session,  to  resume,  and  if  possible 
to  complete  meir  inquiries. 

The  Committee  consider  themselves  as  bound  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  learned  and  most  meritprious  vice 
chancellor  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster ;  to  Mr.  Long,  a 
respectable  barrister;  and  to  Mr.  Jameson,  a  young  gentleman  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  the  law,  for  the  liberal  and  useful  aid  which 
they  have  afforded  during  the  whole  course  of  the  investigation. 

Your  Committee  will  conclude  by  informing  the  House,  that  in 
pursuance  of  the  various  opinions  and  recommendations  which 
they  have  stated  above,  thev  have  instructed  their  Chairman  early 
in  die  next  Session  of  Parliament,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  ui 
Bills,  for  the  objects  and  purposes  of  which  this  Report  is  intended 
to  explain  the  nature  and  to  prove  the  fitness. 
8  July,  1816. 
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PREFACE. 


Anxious  for'  the  puUie  wead>  and^  entertaining  ojiinbns  on 
the  present  ^nancial  system  of  the  Country  diffnTenti  periiapSi 
from  the  generaHty  of  those  who  devote  dieir  minds  to  political 
subjects — and  as  my  views  may  be  peculiarly  my  own — I  am 
induced  humbly  to  submit  die  fdlowing  Strictures,  with  this  ob- 
senratioa  only— diat  I  hive  not  any  thing  either  to  hope»  or  to 
feart  beyond  that  of  the  public  opinioni  before  whose  tribunal  I 
venture  to  appear. 
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Of  all  errors,  those  which  accord  wUh  our  wishes  are  the  most 
pernicious  and  fatal  in  their  effiscts  :— they  flatter  favourite  opi- 
nionti  while  the  judgment'  is  -misled,  and  falls  a  sacrifice  to  their 
delusion.  ' 

*  'Never  was  any  principle  more  fully  demonstrated  than  the  fore- 
going, in  our  recent  mistaken- notions  with  regard  to  the  price  of 
bread,  and  the  excessive  importations'  of  foreign  com  :  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  price  of  wheat  to 
ibe  consumer,  under  a  false  impression,  that  by  so  doing  we  shall 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  give  them  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
^  Tliat  the  price  of  bread,  for  the  moment,  has  been  reduced, 
there  can  be  no  question^  But  it  is  of  great  national  importance 
to  inquire  if  it  were  absolutely  requisite  that  it  should  be  so  ? 
Does  not  each  succeeding  day  prove  at  what  an.expense  the  price 
of  bread  has  been^  diminished,  and  how  rapidly  die  finances  of 
the-  country  and  its  general  prosperity  have  been  on  the  decline  ? 
By  finances'we-  do  not  mean  the  immediate  amount  of  the  revenue 
as  paid  into ^ the  Exchequer;  :but  have  reference  to  the^uture 
permanent  resources  of  die  country  for.  supporting  the  national 
t^ants — whiidi-can  only  be  derived  from  the .  productive  labor,  of 
the  mdividuals  :Compo8ing  the  community.}  the  competency  of 
^om^to  contribute  is  wholly  dependent  on  their  trading*  to  .profit, 
orobtaining^  an  adv^aicr  on  tneir  merchandise  after  purchase* 
The  puUic  funds  hwe  ever  been  considered  as .  the  national 
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Barometer.  The  rent  of  land— the  florishing  or  depressed 
state  of  agriculture — the  condition  of  the  cultivator— are  likewise 
criteria  of  national  prosperity  or  decay:  the  manufacturer  beings 
dependent,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  produce  from  the  soil,  claims 
the  least  of  our  attention ;  for  if  the  former  succeed,  the  latter 
will  be  sure  to  deriye  a  proponionate  benefit  from  their  pro- 
sperity, on  which  he  must  chiefly  rely.  The  actual  decline  in  the 
value  of  merchandise  at  this  time  is  evident  in  the  articles  of 
cotton,  wool,  &c. 

The  daily  recorded  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  funds, 
from  84  to  65,  is  a  diminution  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  funded  capital :  the  rent  of  land  in  various  districts,  has 
also  been  reduced  one-fourth,  and  must  necessarily  fall  with  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  grain  $  reversing  the  whole  agricultural 
system,  from  the  difficulty  of  tenants  procuring  farms  to  cultivate, 
to  that  ot  finding  tenants  to  occupy  the  land. 

To  what  cause,  or  causes,  are  all  these  national  calamities  to  be 
attributed,  if  not  to  the  adoption  bf  false  policy  somewhere  ?  is 
a  question,  it  is  intended  fairly  to  discuss,  without  regard  to  ei- 
ther party,  whether  in  or  out  of  power  j  for  both  would  appear 
to  have  been  equally  in  error.  The  firsc  and  prineispal  mistake 
was,  the  unlinrited  introduction  Hf  foreign  dorti  f^om  ^^arious 
<lusfiFters,  immediately  after  th6  i$es3fttidn:of  -hostilities,  whfia  gpin 
became  such  a  drug  in  our  markets  as  to  render  the  EDgJfah, 
grower'iiicoihpetent  toits  cttbivation.  To  remedy  tM*  iaconr^- 
bience,  the  question  of  importation  became  agitated  in  Pariia* 
m^t,  «where.  a  disposition  was  evident  to<oeun  the  ejiinian  of 
the  lower  orders,  who,  by  the  bye^  casuiot  be  ei^peeted.  to  com- 
pkehead  an  abstruse  question  of  na<iional  .policy.;  more  eapeciaUf 
as  that  uoder  consideration  was  exhibited  4o  &ek  view  ihrpugh 
false  lights,  which,  in  their  efiect,  militated  a^ifist  ^bar  true  in*^ 
t^rest.  The  wbde  attention  was  injudicioiisly  direct  to  heep- 
ing  the  price  of  grain  as  low  as:posnUe,  instead  of  tocfeasing  •the 
Hvfliges  ef  productive  labor,  to  meet  <the  highest  prices  of  -corn^ 
High  Sttotetasation,  and  low  prices  of  com  and  wagbs  to  th^  h* 
borer,  ate  petfect  sdecisms  :*-^diese  can  never  ^sist:  fqgelher 
for  any  length  of  lime  :<-^tdier  taxatbn  must  ^be  iredoced,  <ft 
die  price  of  bread  and  hbdr  must  advance}  and*  onder  the  «i* 
istidg  ctrtiimBtaiices  ef  the  natioo,  there  can^  DO  que^tum  >q 
uMaik  we  ought  to  have  recourse. 

Ifta^idation  bereduced,  we  must  Ar  eifer  vemaiii  ^Rf^  an  ijpr; 
inense  we|^  of  debt,  which,  w^eaiever  ^we  «EMiy  bvire  opcasaoii 
to  borrow,  to  msiintain  anv  fttture  state  of  luNSliii^,  wSl  hai^rtike 
a  millstone  cwtadthe  necK,  attd?patalise-evefy  gMtonal  e«ettign.  . 

On  dieoth«r  hand,  if  the  importatien  df  >|jTaili  be  ^piohibited 
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altogethcTf  oc  a  tax  oo  unport^uioo  b^  ii^aposed  equal  to  the  e^tra 
e'Jjpcnse  of  Ep^wh  QuUivation,  tbiet  nauon  will  reljr  on  its  own 
esj^ectioos.  for  ijta  supply^  the  price  of  labor  will  inere^s^^  an4  oil 
will  prosper  v  but  if  the  present  system  of  substituting  Forciga 
for  English  corn  be  persisted  in»  it  is  almost  morally  ip:)po^ipie 
for  the  political  current  to  flow  calm  and  unruffled* 

When  tlK  com  bill  was  in  progress  through  Parliament,  there 
evidently  appeared  to  be  a  consideration,  on  the  part  of  Ministers^ 
how  far  it  might  affect  the  pemnanency  of  their  situation^  ^  andy 
pa  die  part  of  Opposition,  how  their  future  claims  to  popular 
favor  miight  be  promoted  ;  each  individual,  in  both  stations^  ber 
held  the  advance  of  price  as  the  harbinger  of  popular  c^nsi^re 
and  disapprobation^  and  resisted  it  by  eking  out,  with  a  par^imor 
nious  hand,  a  boon  to>  the  grower  and  the  community.  Th^  c.orQ 
bill,  deficient  as  it  may  be,  having  passed  the  Legislature,  th^ 
spirits  of  the  farmer  began  to  revive,  and  hope  led  him  to  believe^ 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  preserve  the  price  of  cprn  at,  or  i^ear 
the  standard,  which  the  recent  law  had  created  i—^-he  exerted  his 
means  to  the  utmost :  but  whilst  all  were  disappointed^  many 
were  ruined.. — It  is  true,  that  purchases  made  on.  the  bwest  terms^ 
fronx  the  ruin  of  those  cultivators  destitute  of  capital,  by  thos^ 
who  had  it  at  command,  enabled  the  latter  not  only  to  save  them** 
selves  from  deatruction,  but  to  become  considerable  piners.  Nq 
sooner  did  such  farmers  begin  to  feel  themselves  m  more  easy 
circumscances,  than  the  manufacturer  also  felt  the  influence! 
and  wool  not  only  increased  in  price^  but  exceeded  that  which  it 
had  reached  for  many  previous  years }  the  gfower,  in  return^ 
^l^pended  his  money^  and  both  cultivator  and  manufacturer  were 
iQttXually  benefited*  This  would  have  continued  to  be  the  reci^ 
p^ocal  ^tate  of  both  parties,  had  not  a  bountiful  harvest  occurred  on 
the  Cpntinent,  at  a  period  when  com  at  home  exceeded  in  price  the 
mport  limitation..  From  the  circumstance  of  an  abundant  pro« 
dvce  in  foreign  countries,  and  a  acantv  one  at  home,  every  mer« 
cjbi^nt  became  alive  to  speculatiorjj  ana  com  of  all  sorts  was.  or<r 
deredj)  without  limitation,  from  every  port  of  Europe,  from  Africai 
and  ficom  America.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  were  these  spe* 
Cu}ajtiona  carried^  that  both  merchants  and  farmers  sunk  under 
the,  losses  sustained.  As  mig}it  rationally  have  been  expected^ 
ijbe  manufacturing  world  has  ^elt  the  fatal  efiect&  of  these  ar« 
rangements,  and  ia  now  experiencing  the  very  reverse  of  what 
W3^  by  that  class  sa  fondly  anticipated.  Instead  of  being  beae- 
6ted  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread*  below  that  at  which 
it  caj[i  be|;¥own,  the  n^anufacturer  finds>  to  his  cost».that  he  ia 
muti^Uy  m^olyi^if,  and  mist  becQn^  a  participator  in  the  dete* 
noration  of  capita  with  the  agriculturist. 
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It  surely  18  the  excess  of  folly  to  imagine/  that  the  manufac- 
turer can  florish*  while  the  farmer  is  ruined !  The  principal  or 
profitable  market  for  the  manufacturer  is' the  home  market ;  when 
that  fails  (and  fail  it  must  if  the  farmer  does  not  prosper)  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  manufacturer  will  be  to  little  purpose,  and  he  will 
never  be  able  to  maintain  his  accustomed  station  of  affluence. 

Amongst  the  various  authors  who  have  written  on  this  momen- 
tous subject^  the  sage  and  eloquent  F^nelon — whose  wisdom  has, 
almost  unrivalled,  stood  the  test  of  years,  admired,  if  not  ac- 
knowledged, by  all — remarks  that  it  is  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
sdil  a  wise  people  will  depend  for  their  prosperity,  as  the  only 
true  source  of  national  happiness  whience  wealth,  political  health, 
and  domestic  comfort,  are  to  fiow.  Yet,  what  avail  the  argu- 
ments of  Mentor,  if  none  are  disposed  to  listen  to  his  admonir 
tiohs  ?  How  often  will  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  incontro- 
neftible  truism,  that  our  own  cultivation  must  constitute  our 
rational  wealth,'  and  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  manu^ 
facturer,  as  well  as  to  the  husbandman  ? 

Suppose  the  manufacturer  to  have  produced  his  fabric,  muse 
he  not  look  to  the  opulent  farmer,  or  to  those  who  are  dependent 
on  the  soil  (termed  the  landed  interest)  as  the  best  customersfor 
his  perfected  commodity  ?  Or  if  he  dispose  of  it  in  barter  at  fo- 
reign markets,  must  he  not  look  again  to  home  consumption  fof 
a  return  on  his  articles  imported  ?  If  means  are  not  possessed 
by  those  at  home,  can  he  expect  that  wines,  or  any  other  spe- 
cies of  foreign  produce,  can  become*  objects  of  general  consump- 
tion ?  * 

The  usual  arguments  and  objections  of  the  manufacturers,  on 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  from  English  markets,  may*po^ 
sibly  be  comprehended  under  the  simple  question,  how  can  we 
ex{)ect  successful  competition  with  foreign  merchants,  while  we 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  labor  ?  In  reply  it  may  be  urged,  would 
you,  on  the  same  principle,  be  willing  to  reduce  English  labor '  to 
the  daily  wages  of  other  countries  ? — that  is  to  say,  from  2s»  Sdl 
to  8 J;  per  day.  Is  not  the  price  of  foreign  articles  regulated 
abroad  by  the  value  of  broad  cloth,  and  other  exported  Britidi 
commodities  ?  If  otherwise,  why  is  the  prime  cost  abroad  of'  a 
pipe  of  port  wine,  now  at  50/.,  which  formerly  was  purchased 
there  at  10/.  ?  or  a  butt  of  sherry,  now  at  70/.,  which  then  might 
not  have  exceeded  15/.  in  price  ?  '.  \ 

If  it  be  not  the  increased  value  of  English  manufactures  which' 
has  thus  caused  a  correspoqding  augmentation  in  the  price  demand^ 
ed  for  foreign  merchandise^  to  what  other  cause  is  this  augnienta- 
tion  in  the  price  of  wine  to  be  attributed  ?  certainly  ndt  to  a'  less 
quantity  of  grapes  being  grown  :  for  it  is' notorious  that  the  supply 
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o(  wine  has  iacreaaed,  or  the  coosumption  wouM  not  have  taken 
place;  and  the ' consiunptioD  at  home  bein^ increasedT,  can  onlj 
be  caused  by  the  opulence  of.EngUsh  consumers. ;  And,  ^rther^ 
has  not  the  great^  prcqiortion  of  these  consoiners^  been  more  in- 
terested in  the  growth  of  corn,  than  the  manufacturers  or  dealers' 
in  merchandise,-  although  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  wovld^ 
may  have  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  the  indiridual  luxury  of 
the  country  gentleman  ?  ^ 

Few  suDJects'  are  less  understood  than  what  are  terined  na- 
tional wealm  and  national  poverty.  In  England  we,  nominally,  are 
more  opulent,  and  pay  more  for  labor  than  in  other  countries, 
and,  consequently^  we  are  esteemed  richer  than  our  neighbours. 
Our  ideal  riches  enable  us  to  pay  2s.  6d.  a  day  for  labor,  while 
other  countries  pay  6d.  or  8ti. ;  yet  the  laborer  only  gains  the  same 
quantity  of  bread  to  support  nature,  as  he  would  get  abroad,  or 
nearly  so;-r^with  this  difference,  that  the  English  laborer  cats 
white  wheaten  bread,  while  the  foreign  laborer  may  eat  coarse 
black  barley  bread. -^White  bread,  in  this  instance,  is  the  riches 
of  one  country,  while  black  bread  is .  the .  poverty  of  the  other  j 
and  as  the  enjoyment  of  comforts  is  generally  attendant  on  in- 
creased industry,  it  follows  that  we  may  be  esteemed  more  happy 
and  more  rich  in  point  of  national  wealth  ;  but  this,  it  may  and 
wHl  be  said,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  grand  question  of  our 
having  more  or  less  gold  in  the  country.  Spain  possesses  more 
gold  i — vet  Spain  is  poor,  compared  with  England. 

How  nave  we  lately  fallen  from  the  proud  pre-eminence  we 
occupied,  by  indulging  in  that  unfortunate  jealousy  which  one 
part  of  the  community  has  entertained  of  the  other,  under  a  false 
notion,  that  the  advancement  of  one  description  of  men  must  ne- 
cessarUy  be  the  depression  of  the  other  !  While  these  prejudices 
govern  our  opinions,  it  does  not  require  peculiar  sagacity  to  pre- 
dict, tha.t  the  country  must  continue  as  much  to  retrograde  from, 
as  it  was  heretofore  advancing  towards  prosperity. 

To  justify  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  mode  of  admitting 
foreign  corn  into  the  English  markets,  by  permitting  the  impor- 
tation  at  a  high  price  only,  or  excluding  it  altogether,  unless"  a 
pjpportionate  duty  be  paid;  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the, 
reader,  to  give  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  to  draw  ^  p^ntljiel. 
between  England  and  the  low  countries  round  Brussels  and  Ma-! 
lines,  (whence  the  information  is  derived)  stating  the  jrrice  of 
labor  and  amount  of  taxes  which  are  actually  paid  in  Belgium. 
.  Labor  in  Belgiuni  is  eight  sous  du  pays,  equal  to  the  French  de-", 
dunes,  or  English  pence,  per  day  in  winter,  and  from  ten  to  twelve- 
in  summer  ;  making  the  average  through  the  year  \0d.  per  day  of 
our  money.  '  Let  one  individual  be  supposed  to  farm  in  Belgium^' 
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>'<motWr :  is  fimes»  .or  aa^  other  coantrjF  cmii^da^At  miik 
Afttwerpi  for  tbr  tmntpcrtaition  of  oorn  to  ihe^liODdoii  maditC 
-— jf  the  zctxal  quantity  o£  labor  expmibd  on  an  -  acre  of  bail 
be  aanimed  as  equal  in  txitfa  places^  itirifi  be  fquad  diat  while  dl» 
Maltnes  farmer  can  paj  a  cent  of  $L  per  aarey  die  Sussex  eidiivator 
ia  at  more  expense  than  Ae  Betgian,  though  he  pay  no  rent  at  alL 
Objieotions  having  been  made  to  the  rent  heing  so  b^hly  stated,  i» 
lower  scale  of  rent,  at  1/.  per  acre,  is  also  sid>nitted  tp  the  states 
nian  £nr  faia  consideration  and  jodgfltcnt* 


BELGIUM. 
£3    0    0    Rent  of  one  acre 

0  12    O    Duty  paid  to  the  state, 

or  une.fifih  part  ef  the 
rent. 

1  0    0    Manual  labor  at  lOd.  per 

day^ including  threshing, 
on  one  acre  of   arable 
.   laod. 

£4  12     0 


BELGIUM. 
£i    0    0    ReJ:it. 

0     4    0    Duty  to  the  state  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  tent. 

,1    0    0    MantBl  labor,  including 
threshing, 


£2    4    0 


SUSSEX. 

Ren     £00    O 

Manua  llaW  at  2#.  Od, 

per  day  ....-..,  3  0  O 
Poor's  rates,  at  7t.  m  the 

pQuivL 1    1    O 

Tithes  compounded  at  per 

acre .    0    f    O 

Church  rate,  highway  and 

state  taxes  of  every  d)e- 

scriptioo^atperacte.  •    0  SO   a 

£4  18    0 

SUSSEX. 

Rent £0    0  6^ 

Poor's  rates. 0  10  0 

Tithes, O    7  O 

Church  rate,  highways  and 

state  taxes ^    4  ^ 

Manual  labor ^    0    0 

»     ■    .. 

M   to 


From  thesiktatements,  tii^hether  the  rent  be  consideredIih;|i  or  lowt 
the  result  12s  ruin  to  the  English  farmer,  while  in  compemion  widi 
the  foreigner  in  our  own  markets ;  as  we  discover  a  loss  of  ^$.on 
the  higher  rented  land  ;  and  on  the  lower  1/.  17s,  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land. 

If  these!  comparative  statements  be  just,  (and  Aeyare  open  to 
conttadiction,)  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what  point  of  view  the 
opiniotls  of  various  members^  on  either  side  of  die  House,  ought  to 
be  considered  i — whether  compassion  should  h^  excited  for  a  defi 
ciency  in  <5omprehension  oii  the  precise  nature  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petitions  for  a  protectbg  duty  on  com  imported ;  or  nq;ret|  diat 
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their  apptdbexu^ons  should  so  far  prevail*  lest  their  canstituenta 
shoidd  disphce  them  on  a  futuie  election.  It  should  aeem  that 
nothing  short  of  want  of  reflectioti»  or  the  desire  of  ingratiatii^ 
themselves  with  their  constituenta»  could  have  the  efiect  thus  to 
influence  their  opinions»  on  receiving  the  agricultural  petitions, 
praying  for  such  a  protecting  duty  on  the  impottation  of  foreign 
corn  as  should  be  ecjual  to  the  tithes  and  poor's  rates^  amounting 
to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  corn  grown  in  England :  a  subject 
of  the  most  vital  importance  &at  can  conne  under  die  consideration 
of  the  legislature ;  affecting,  as  it  does»  the  political  existence  of 
the  country,  although  it  is  but  too  little  considered  in  that  impor- 
tant point  of  view» 

II  this  reasoning  cannot  be  impeached*  surely  the  man  who  farmsv 
in  England,  while  the  Low  Countries  are  open  to  him,  with  free 
access  thence  to  the  English  markets,  deserves  to  have  a  strait  w^st* 
coat  I  he  must  indeed  be  deficient  in  the  first  prindples  of  reai^in, 
and  want  common  reflection.  If  the  present  system  be  persevered 
iU}  he  mttst»  unless  his  circumstances  be  mdoL  asr  that  be  can  aflford 
to  lose  from  other  sources  of  profit  what  the  foreigner  gains,  bring 
himself  and  family  to  inevitable  ruin«  Ae  eaeamples  are  frequently 
more  conclusive  than  argument,  one  only  is  selected  to  prove  .tlie 
correctness  of  the  preoeding  observations.    A  young  man,  four 

Cars  sinoea  entered  on  a  farm  in  Surrey  of  one  thousand  acres ; 
possessed  $0001,  of  his  own,  and  borrowed  WOOL  more  ot 
his  sister:  uniting  himself  with  a  man  of  very  considerable  opu- 
jence  his  prospects  were  cheerful^  as  their  joint  fund  amounted 
to  20«00(H*  (  every  attention  was  paid  to  the  well  ordering  and 
management  of  their  concern  i  thor  land  was  brought  into  a  high 
Oate  of  cultivation  by  the  union  of  industry  and  science  to  capital ; 
they  farmed  for  five  years,  and  now  the  young  nun  has  been  conie 
•yelMlo  relinquish  his  share  of  thfe  concern  by  valuation  to  his 
friends  having  Ipst  his  own  50001.  and  endangered  the  property  of 
hj^  sifter^  His  associate  would  gladly  relinquish  the  farrn^  vr^re 
be  not  precluded  by  his  engagements*  Such  are  the  effects  of  re< 
dtaoed  prices !  Had  the  tpalue  of  com  beeamaantained^  what  wooU 
have  been  the  consequence  i  The  voung  man  would  have  preserved 
his  5000/. ; — the  laborers  on  the  fann  would  have  been  continued 
in  their  employ^  mdre  wages  would  hvre  been  earned  tm  the  farm» 
and  more  corn  would  have  been  produced ;  the  young  man  mi^ 
iKMt^ly  have  kept  his  hunter^  he  might  have  had  a  few  addidonail 
«09ts»  haiS}  and  boots^^whereaa  now  hia  coat  may  be  raffied*  and 
bm  shoes  (for  he  omnot  aflford  boots)  out  at  the  toes*  And  beside 
~wbal  infury  would  h^s  affluence  have  done  i  It  would  certainly  have 
icOnsmnied  the  feed  ef  Us  horse,  but  this  must  be  aet  in  oppoeiticm 
to  his  raising  more  eom-— fifty  times  mor^  pxobably»  than  what  fad 
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his  horse  f  his  men  woold  not  have  been  paid  i 
as  many  of  them  generallv  are  v  the  manofactirrer  would  have  been 
supported  by  makii^  his  saddle -^the  boot-maker  his  boots — the 
tailor  his  coat,  &c.-  and  English  min  wouM  have  supplied  the 
place  of  foreign.  If  this  case  be  Uirif  appreciated,  will  any  man 
with  common  Sense  deny  the  inference,  that  higk  prices  wotiM  not 
have  been  in  favor  of  the  young  man,  the  manufacturer,  ihe 
agijcultural  laborer,  and  the  country  ? 

The  Right  Honorable  Plresident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  observed, 
that  the  com  bill  had  produced  eftrj  eipected  benefit,  and  diat 
he  saw  no  reason,  oh  the  part  of  His  Mirjesty's  Ministers,  to  sanc- 
tion, or  listen  to  any  petitions,  or  plans  of  alteration ! 

What  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's  expectations  may  hue 
been,  does  not  tlearly  appear.— He  may  have  expected  dvit  the 
cbm  bill  would  be  inefficient,  in  protecting  the  grower  of  mn 
that  England  would  not  have  had  the  foresight  of  a  squirrel  or  a 
^ormouise,  to  hoard  up  a  store  in  advance  against  unfavotiMe  set- 
sons  I  If  so,'  his  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed:  for 
certainly  ere  the  sickle  is  applied  to  the  ensuing  harvest,  thtfpe'win 
not  remain  a. supply  of  gram  for  the  next  three  months  on  hand. 
Let  any  man  of  observation  say  if  this  is  being  provident  f  A 
country  like  En^rid,  with  nearly  eleven  millions  of  sovils,  to  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  one  bad  season  !  Should  not  a  weH  orga- 
nised government  endeavor  to  have,  at  the  least,  one  year's  con- 
sumption of  food  in  advance  for  its  inhabitants  i  But  liow  is  diat 
possible,  when  the  occupiers  of  the  soil*  are  so  reduced  in  eircmn- 
stances,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  carry  on  their  concerns  to  t&e 
next  harvest  ?  The  most  inveterate  enemy  to  the  country  /could 
not  devise  a  plan  niore  fraught  with  danger  than  that  in  which  th^ 
Legislature  seems  determined  to  persist. 

Should  a  war  break  out  with  those  countries,  whence  we  draw 
our  present  supplies  of  food,  nothing  could  save  the  country  from 
confusion— possibly  ruin!  The  manufacturer  would  not  besd>le 
to  vend  his  goods— the  farmer  would  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  consumer— he  could  only  refer  him  to  diose  countries 
which  at  present  make  up  his  deficiency  j  but  which  wouM  then 
be.  wholly  closed  against  our  applications. 

if  the  condition  of  the  country  be  examined  with  the  eye  alid 
experience  of  an  agriculturist,  will  not  a  candid  opinion  dedbre 
the  farmers  to  be  on  the  decline  ?  If  the  present  cultivators  be 
xiHned  how  are  their  places  to  l>e  supplied  i  Both  the  dtsporitioii 
and  the  capital  will  be  wanting  :  but  were  the  case  otherwise,  »id 
the'present  occupiejTS  of  the  soil  to  remain  solvent,  it  would  i^ 
qmrethfee  years  at  the  Jeast  to 'replace  the -rural  population*  iam 
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same^'iitiuition  it  occupied  in  18i3-^bttt,  according  to  th6  old 
adage»^<' while  the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves.*' 

On  this  momentous  question  a  gallant  general,  Sir  Robert  WiK 
son,  expressed  his  sentiments  to  the  following  effect: — «  that  he 
liad  hoped  the  question  would  never  have  been  brought  before  the 
house,  but  be  set  for  ever  at  rest  by  the  reply  of  the  Right  Honor- 
^le  the  President  of  the  Board  ot  Trade/'  The  gallant  general 
might  have  hoped  that  the  agricultural  laborers  would  all  h^ve 
1>een  employed,  and  that  the  poor's  rates  would  have  been  re- 
duced— but  his  hopes,  if  he  entertained  such,  were  vain.  Another 
honorable  member,  the  representative  for  Norfolk,  (of  whom  it  is 
but  justice  to  say,  that  to  his  former  exertions  the  country'  is  more 
indebted  than  to  those  of  any  other  individual)  opposed  the  peti- 
tions; admitting,  at  the-  same  time,  that  the  agricultural  interest 
labored  under  great  difficulties.  He  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  the 
repeal  of  the  agricultural  horse-duty  ;  as  if  tliat  were  an  insup- 
pcMtable  onus  on  the  farmer's  shoulders,  and  "  chat  the  last  feather' 
was  breaking  the  horse's  back."  If  a  farmer  employed  -  twenty 
horses  at  plough,  he  ought  to  grow  two  thousand  quarters  of 
com ;  the  relieving  him  from  die  duty  on  twenty  horses,  would 
certainly  save  him  20/.  per  annum  ;  but  ke  seeks  on  the  present 
occasion  for  a  compensation  equal  to  2000L  per  annum — might 
•we  not  as  well  pretend  to  feed  an  elephant  with  a  millet  seed  ? 

Various  other  members,  especially  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
argued,  that  as  their  rents  were  well  paid  up,  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  legislative  interference.  Did  the  right  honorable  mem- 
ber reflect,  l^ore  he  made  up  his  mind,  that  the  profit  of  a  farm 
the  last  year  might,  and  in  most  instances  did,  arise  from  purchases 
made  by  opulent  from  distressed  farmers,  who  sold  their  meat  at 
Ss.  in  Smithfield,  which,  if  kept  till  the  present  season^  would  have 
produced  6s,  per  stone ;  so  that  if  a  farmer  bought  one  hundred 
beasts  of  eighty  stone  for  12Z.  each,  the  profit  would,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  be  at  least' 1200/.,  exclusive  of  the  improvement  of  ^ 
the'  animal  ?  Were  the  right  honorable  member *s  conclusions 
drawn  £rom  matured  reflection,  or  from  no  reflection  whatever  ? 
Yet 'he  seems  equally  as  successful  in  his  reasoning  as  other  mem- 
bers who  have  ofiered  opinions  in  opposition  to-  the  petitions. 
Is  it  to  be  believed,  or  can  we  expect,  that  twenty  years  hence  it 
will  be  credited,  diat  on  a  question  so  completely  involving  and 
i^flfecting,  not  only  the  general  but  individual  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, not  one  argument  had  been  adduced  to  justify  the  oppo- 
sition mad6  to  the  groans  of  the  whole  agricultural  interests  of 
England? 

Certain  members  argue,  that  the  manufacturing  classes  cah  with 
difficulty  obtain- a  subsistence ;  hence  it  may  be  infen^d,  that 'the 
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rural  conottiunity  ought  aoC;  to  be  in  4  betjter  conditioti  i^  jildthoi^fc 
it  ia  manifest  that  the  agriculcural  laborer  cai^  under  di»c^leg\abtiv? 
iegiilations>  supply  his  own  wants,  and  in  some  degree  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  manufacturer.  But  it  is  chosen  that  he  should 
adopt  die  conduct  of  the  drunken  man,  who  fouo4  hi»  iri^^ 
orerwht?lroed  with  liquor,  lying  prostrate  qh  the  gfrouiidi  a»4 
Calling  in  his  attempts  to  raise  himi  said,  «  I  cannot  xii^  yoi|  ly^T' 
«  that  may  be  true''  said  the  drunken  man, «  but  you  may  li<&  d0W# 
beside  me,**  and  pulled  him  to  the  ground.  Others  quesiiiou  the 
power  of  England  to  become  a  self-subsisting  couiitvy,  1%  wV 
i>ot^  however,  be  easy  to  convince  parties  who  thus  argue  o£  t})f 
fajiUcy  of  their  opinions.  .  •  ^ 

Siiould  an  unproductive  season  ensue;,  to  what  a  deplorable' 
condition  will  England  be  reduced,  at  a  moment  whe^t  the  pf<^ 
duce  of  her  mamifacturers  are  either  returned  unsold  fji;^ 
foreign  markets,  or  there  sold  for  half  their  value  or  prijoif^  co^;  r 
when  gold  cannot  be  found  in  the  kingApm  to  send  in  eoqcb^iige 
for  foreign  corn  abroad — ^when  th^  cultivator  is  reducexi  ifi 
hia  circumstances  and  cannot  afford  to  employ  his  paroch^  f(^ 
puiation,  to  prevent  their  drawing  a  subsistence  from  the  pp^^ 
rate-^when  the  credit  of  the  merchant  is  restraiqed^-aud  wbeii 
the  country  is  compelled  to  subscribe-  to  a  law,  wthvph  jwpJises 
all  its  eflS^rts  by  a  contracted  circulating  medium-^t>44  ^  this 
representative  of  currency  may  be  1 

The  present  commercial  inconveniences  result  froqi  a  cooir 
bination  of  circumstances  not  adverted  to  genially *^if  cojcriictlf 
perceived*  bv  any  i  but  when  dvUy  stated  and  dispa^ionately 
considered^  they  may  be  brought  home  to  the  comprehension  and 
conviction  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity. 

First,  The  loss  attending  the  last  tunding  of  exchequf r  bills 
has  taken,  ten  per  cent,  from  the  pockets  c^  the  subscribers 
arul  venders  of  stock,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  commission^ 
^rs  for  liquidating  the  natioml  debt,  who  have  actually  pui^chasr 
ed  up  14,000,0002.  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  at  which 
it  had  been  originally  funded  9  and  a  consequent  loss  has  been 
sustained  by  individuals  to  the  amount  of  1,400,000/.  Secondly, 
the  issues  of  bank  paper  being  diounished  two  millions,  conttir 
hiUe^  in  no  small  degree,  to  embaxrass  the  general  credit  of  tlie 
country^  for  although  silver  may  have  been  substituted  &»a|i 
equal  amount  withdrawn  frcnn  circulation  in  small  bank  pap^ 
yet  silver  does  not,  in  any  niaterial  degree  assist  credit;  a^  it 
IS  generally  required  for  the  factional  parts  of  one  pound  sterling, 
only,  and  any  sum  under  the  smallest,  or  one  pound  bank  not% 
Thas  d^cription  of  notes  has  Kt^  effect  upon  a^fdit,  as  few 
pomisfiory  notes  are  issued  for  one  poun4r  excepting  those  ef 
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^eOMflfty  lanbto,  rnhkh  in  fact  are  coneurteht  iv^  %atik  popper  of 
^uri  aasDOUtH:.  SSitcr,  it  is  true,  may  be  8|Ul  td  iBttpport  cipe^  ;Wt 
it  is  of  limited  extent,  and  exists  only  as  between  two  individtti^t 
Mdi  astbe  hbocer  and  the  diopkeeper,  or  small  dealer  $  this  may 
be. carried  oninntl  it  reach  one  poutid  either  with  or  Without  th6 
ffactmal  :paTts.  Hie  greater  pvoportion  of  silveY  is  either  retained 
about  the  person  of  the  possessor,  or  hoarded  up  by  him  in  small 
sttoa  for  future  appHcatiofu  Stiver,  thertfEore,  can  hai'dly  bete* 
Mfded  as  a  oomequencial  stqipert  t^^tietsiA  credit.  Under  thift 
tUiistrattion  of  siber  not  beii^  «S6emial  to  public  credit,  it  is  erro^ 
neoin  to  believe,  <<  that  if  silver  be  issuefd  f  dr  barik  paper,  the  same 
quantity  of  small  notes  as  before  are  ndt^reijuired.'*  The  iiiipotta* 
tioR>of  com  has  also  taken  ftom  eirettldtioti  perhaps  to  thfe  amomit 
of  five  minions. 

The  &regoif%  are  t^ompaiuthrely  minor  ^sonlftiderations,  bot  the 
grand  source  of  end)ariassnient  arises  Irom  the  wltkdta wing  a  speeteS 
of  oitcubting  medium^  vis.  that  porttofi  of  the  funded  debt  bought 
up  by  (die  commissioners,  And  in  their  names  locked  up  at  ^  tim^ 
Hdhen  the  circidating  medium  was  otherwise  diminishing.  3Por  ai 
f  be  ^lodnice  ^of  ^hat  portion  of  «he  o'atiofi^l  debt  has  been  abstract- 
•ed  from  the  payment <of  foreign  imposts  and  other  %tate  taxes  te  the 
government,  it  acts  precisely  ais  if  so  much  capital  was  wiAidra^K 
Stam  cosunercial  operation,  and  ^hen  a'c<k>mpanied  by  a  reduction 
tfitthe  pticrdE  the  remaining  stock,  as  %^e  piercfeive  has  recently 
been  the  case,  it  contracts  the  means  of  general  purchases^  whether 
«{ laad,  or  of  meVchandlse. 

Itiseasytofovcbee  thiA^s^fs^otile  system  cannot  b^  p«rse<rered 
sat  uidesa^ciaHipetent  prices  aKeixjUteld,  bc^ning  with  th^  produced 
tSie  bacdi,a]id  the  sogmeiitation  of  ^rsage^S  %o  the  husbandmaki.  IMi 
^vAl  Hecesaavily  kiduee  ah  increase  csf  wages  to  the  manufacturers  \ 
Hvbosis  faroduets  wiU  ^consequemfy  increase  in  value.  Bj  support- 
tag  adequate  priciA  of  lsd)or^  v^bittk^  agricultural  or  manufactmv 
iag,the'pubir  funds  ^vieill  likewise  be  maintained  in  k  due  pto» 
pcotioB. 

The  ^teiittent  obs^n«dws^  Ibofh  in  and  ^xJlt^lP^lim^y'tlf 
4he.adb8iiii^  and  necessity  of  retttfrinfig  tb  first  prfnci|>le%j  ^  a 
ttise  and  wholesome  cuiveticy,  ha^e  given  %lM)i  ^o  a  lew  veA^ts 

ttODS^.     \      •      . 

3!iMitrtvae:principtes<afeeveFr  preferable ^d  Mtem)fes>M  ohe  wffl 
^li^ttte,  fNTOvided  the  loptibn  lie  within  ireaidbi  %nd'^ke  powdr  o¥ 
tieetida^  poesewftlwimdat^payingtoo  iiigh^  'price  for  mriiji^ 
an  experiment,  or  even  attaining  the  dbjedt  ^  iMitiwSiat  'diouM;we 
jsay  r^  flnt  maa  wh6,%tftii«g  ascended  a  ladder  df  a  litinRlred 
pMods,  andjiila»fcy.aiae t&keii  (from  under  faim,  sfatfiild^r^eiie't6 
iB^km  to  ifim  principles)  as  tie  might  term  it,4h«t1s,  to  descend  to 
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the  earthy  by  taking  a  leap  from  the  top  heacUong  down  P^Surdj 
nothing  but  Bethlem  hospital' could  be  adjudged  to  such  a*  diseased 
mind !       , 

The  majority  of  reasoners,  oncertain  subjects-^tO'  which  necessity 
'  may  call  their  attention,:  too  frequently  move  with  a  dark  lan- 
tern— they  throw  the  light^  upon  some  particular  ofajtect,  on 
which  they  rivet  their  opdcs,  while  others  of  equal,  if  not  superior 
importance,  remain  obscured.  Every  state  empiric  conceives  Imn- 
self  competent'both  to  judge  and  to  act  upon  ihe  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment i  little  contemplating  how  much  labor,  reflection,  and  ^time, 
united  possibly-  to  fortuitous  events,  have  progressively  been  be- 
stowed to  support  a'  state,  like  that  at  which  the  govemmentof 
the  country  is  arrived,  and  as  it  is  at  present  circumstanced^i-a 
state  which  the  profounde$t  politician  could  never  have  foreseen  or 
imagined.  Necessity  has  demanded  accommodation,  audit  is  to 
that  necessity  we  stand  indebted  for  our  preternatural  strength. 
Why  it  is  presumed  that  the  Bank  will  be  more  competent  to 
make  cash  payments  in  February  1820,  than  now,  is  notsoob* 
vious ;  unless  by  that  period  it  is  expected  that  .the  sinking  fund 
will  have  performed  its  magic,  and  accomjdisbed  so  much  more 
in  peace  than  it  did  in  war ;  like  the  man  who  proposed  to  get  into 
a  quart  bottle,  but  when  the  spectators  came,  requested  of  tb^n 
to  be  satisfied  of  his  powers  for  the  moment,  and  if  they  wouM 
come  on  a  future  day,  he  would  increase  their  wonder^  and  jump 
into  a  pint! 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,it  was  said,  **  England  expeets 
every  man  to  do  his  duty  ;"  could  a  similar  exhortation  be  gene- 
rally obeyed  by  the  whole  kingdom,  and  with  equal  eSBsct^ike 
(Condition  of  an  Englishman's  existence  would  be  too  felicitous  i "  It 
is  solely  the  neglect  of  man's  calling  which  creates  his  difliculttes  ; 
whereas,  by  due  attention  to  -our:  several<duties,  and  a  strict  smd  ri^ 
performance  of  them,  not  only  might  we  alleviate  them,  but  evsry 
necessary,  every  comfort,  every  luxury^  consistent  with  pur  situ- 
ations in  life,  would  be  at  the  command  of  each  individual,,  excej^- 
iog  dF- course  those  whose  manual  pow^nrs^  time  or  disease  might 
hare  impaked.  If  this  be  true,  why  are  we  so  sbort-»s%hted  asto 
o^nerlook  those  advantages  placed  before  tts»and  within  our  reach, 
provided  we  but  extend  our  arms  to  embrace  them  ?  why  should 
Wiet  not,  by  ordinary  means,  avail  ourselves  of  the  exertioai*of»ottr 
qpuntrymen,  by  applying  r  their  labor  to- rural  .productive  enjoy- 
ments/ Sorely  there  is  scope  sufficient  for  every- unoccupied*hsiid 
to  be  advantageously  employed.  r        .. 

isMiot  that  man's  condition  a  most  cruel  one,-  who  is  willing  and 
desirous  tO'Contribute  his  labors  to  die*  general  stock  of  d^^^eeim- 
munity,  but  is  precluded  so  doing  from  a  want  of  the  means,  whilst 
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diose  "venr  mesiia  axe  'actually  afforded  to  fbmgners?  This  un- 
quettioiiably'is  the  case^'and  wSS  so  continue  while  money  is  paid 
for  com  or  other  vegetable  produce  in  foreign  countries.  Can  any 
poltcy.be  more  erroneous?  Tet  still  the  general  cry^  in  effect, 
though  not  in  woids,  is  against  employing  the  English  husband- 
man !  ..  . 

Various  members  of  the  senate  have  argued  against  the  Bank 
restrictioay  contending  that  taking  it  off  would  be  the  means  of  fur- 
hii^ng  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  community. 
Who  can  question  that  such  necessaries  would  diminish  in  price  ? 
Still  they  would  not  be  obtained  in  so  great  an  abundance  ;  and  as 
their  reduced  price  would  be  solely  occasioaed  by  a  less  quantity 
of  money  being  in  circulatioQ^  the  means  of  the  ccmsumer  would 
be  proportionally  dimini^ed* 

.  The  for^ping  is  the  reverse  of  every  salutary  principle  which 
should  direct  a  well  governed  state  under  circumstances  like  that 
of  Bffttaia*  Sound  reflection  would  say,  that  this  countrv  wants 
no  reduction  of  pricesi  unless  the  laborer  could  be  insured  nis  em* 
ployment,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  event  of  prices 
beiAg  reduced.  It  is  an  augmentation  rather  dian  a  diminutibn  of 
the  vsdue  of  labor  and  pfoduce»  which  is  required ;  for  if  the  na- 
tional debt  is  to  be  upheld^  it  is  high  prices  alone  which  can  avdid 
coai^usion* 

/Doubts  have  arisen  in  the  mmds  of  many,  smd  have  bebn 
generally  expressed,  whether  England  can  be  considered  a  self- 
subristiag  country  i  How  such  doubts  can  be  entertained  appears 
exmordmary;  unless  they  are  fumished  by  reference  to  th^  im-* 
mense  importations  of  com,  or  are  intended  as  an  apology  for  not 
ilieeting  puUic  clamor. 

No'  man  can  behrid  the  miserable  condition  of  the  larger  portion 
of  the  lands  under  cultivation  without  concern,  though^  whenocmi- 
pared  with  the  state  of-  agriculture  thirty' years  ago,  they  mav  be 
cpoMJdered  as  improved  ;  still,  however,  me  country  is  but  m  its 
iabaacj  with  regard  to  rural  improvement.  We  understand  or 
practise  but  little,  ill  respect  to  fossil  inanures  $  and  so  disregMdk 
ed  are  the  arable  lands,  tiiat  if  all  the  weeds  were  eradicated,  and 
com  suffered  to  supply  their  place,  one-fourth  more  com  might 
possibly  be  grown  on  the  same  number  of  acres.  Even  the  he^ 
TOWS,  generally  speaking,  cover  a  twentietiipart  dfthe  surface,^  not 
to  mention  the  myriads  of  acres  which  lie  in  an  unproductive  staiTj^ 
from  the  want  of  .draining  or  ^iclosing.^  Shalt  we  thea  question 
'theix>wer  of  England  to  supply  her  own  subsistence  i  especially  as 
itrmay  be  stated  that  under  our:present  system  of  tillage  the  aggn«> 
gate  pnxfaice  ta  not  equal  to  one*third  of  the  full  powers  dF  die 
sdtl;  -      ^     . 
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Thti  lictufil  condttion  •£  tlw  fintntTy  in  hii  fwmnt  tta^  mmd 
tbat  iq  whidi  he  Ottglit  to  stand,  both  iri^h  fnferenoe  to  .his  own 
benefit  und  tbat  -of  the  commnni^  iar  wbidi  1m  labws^  d«mands 
some  attention.  At  present  die  mmer  .{mpqeedt,  as  it  wefo,  tnan 
hand  to  mouth.  Man j,  hefiore  harvest  is  endadU  are  conpdM  to 
thresh  out  their  new  corn ;  and  very  few  can  boast  Jiaving  modi 
on  hand»  when  the  sickle  is  applied  to  thestanding  crop.  Will  any 
snan  of  judgment  ventttre  to  prowonee  that  this,  annual  state  of  the 
country  is  fit  and  proper  for  an  enlivened  and  well  segnlated 
people  to  exist  under  (  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  mpiodocciTe 
i^Kop  or  an  unfortunate  season  of  harvest  1  Surdy  comoioa  dis» 
cretion  and  policy  would  pnrriAe  agaoflst  such  •  contingencies, 
Ifingt  as  diey  do,  so  much  within  the  reudi  of  poesibility  laiay 
more,  of  probability.  Yet'  the  system  can  «aly  be  beneficiaBy 
sStHed  by  encouraging  the  fanner,  and  enabling  him  to  hold  a 
year  s  consumption,  or  more,  on  hand.  Aeif-preservation  atsne 
dictates  such  precaution.  In  former  days,  diere  is  seasoa  to  l>e* 
Ueve  these  inrecaittionary  measures  were  obsecvcd,  as  appears  by 
the  name  of  **  Grange,"  which  i^vas  the  gtanary  of  die  dstrtot  in 
di&rent  counties. 

An  idea  is  prevalent  that  England  a  a  flsamifaoturing  country  ^ 
but  why  it  shouM  be  m  coasideired,  or  as  lumng  Aiy  pecaliarky  m* 
that  respect,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  unless  it  be  that  the 
inh^biteits  aoe  greatly  disposed  to  industry.  Our.  advantages  m 
mmuiactiiffesdo  not  urimily  vesnlt  from  superior  mai^iinery,.  aad 
a  aeflecUi^  mmd  will  nattmdly  pconounoe^  that  any  oottnuy, 
hsiing  wishm  itsdf  the  means  of  ^lAwsttenoe,  begins  at  the  wiiog 
end,  ^eu  k  places  im  indiance  stdely  on  mmmfacttves.  Ihe 
principal  wants  of  man  in  these  latitudes  4iictate  ifae  Iprding^ 
cMitngi  and.dfdtiningdF  itainhabttantB,  and  widi  die  »irphis.of 
thttir  praOttctive  idior  in  the  sfaa^  of  manufactnres,  chetrafic  anii 
odierccountries  is  caRied  itm.  Surely  no  ihetoric.  ia  required  to 
estaUiah  tha  asu  geneml  pcindple.  To  simplify  thequteion,aad 
biiz^tlie  {aob)ect  more  cleariy  to  view,  let  us  suppose  a  rommuB^ 
tyte  eonaist  of  four  petuoUs,  onea  oohmtor  of  ^the  soil,4he4e< 
oattd  a  mflmnlaotuBery  die  iMrd  a  builder,  the  feurdi  a  ioUkr$  the 
four  anutually  snseaining  each  o<ber  in  food^  rainittnt,  Aeiter, 
aoa4fefiBnce.  These  spanies  agvseuig  to  esiamate  the  hdbor  ieoe 
for  each  other,  iwhodier  at  ainpeiice  or  ten  pounds  peridaqs  willunt 

Jkcan  then  be«oiily  on  tbe  ««rpkisa|e  of  4abov,  after  'supplyiig 
^  arants^  thefaur,  ehat  ibe  assumed  diAienoe  an  thesiitar  '^ 
labor  can  arise.  This  «edun«ftanoy  being  all  -dear  gmn  to  die  4nBa* 
nouitfi  is  ms^t  m  foreign  eountries,  'd»nre  to  ftid  itsivdae^isL^ase|m 
The  pin  so  diuwn  constitutes  die  accumuhitingnebesy  whethsfrin 
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f^qid  or  imciiriesy  ithick  the  supenbtmdance  of  indui^trf  enablfM 
the  country  thus  possessing  it  to  receive  bact  in  retmtf.  This  it 
M  which  gives  the  superiority  of  one  c^onntry  over  anothsir.  If  goldl 
and  silver  are  rxiore  in  reqoest  than  luxuries,  the  precious  metals 
aire  received  in  exchange  for  such  superfluity  ;  and  the  original 
compact  between  the  four  parties  does  not  affect  the  exchange 
^ith  other  countries  i  for  it  is  the  foreign  market  which  determined 
4h^  value  of  the  superabundant  labors 

•  It  has  been  determined  by  the  Committee  that  gold  and  silveit 
ftte  ntierchandise ;  was  it  ever  questioned,  by  reflecting  men,  that 
t)iey  Were  so  i  But  would  it  be  wise  to  comf>eI  the  exporters  to 
receive  bulUoa  only  for  their  adventures,  which,  at  any  price' 
abioad,  they  must  obtain,  t6  pay  dieir  acceptances  discounted  at 
Uie  Banjt  at  home  i  If  this  is  to  be  done  at  all  hazards,  will  not  the 
revenue  of  customs*  stifier  from  gold  only  being  returned  instead  of 
joaercbancKse  f  True  it  is  that  such  a  regulation  might  stop  the 
importation  of  graiii,  but  that  would  be  acting  in  oppdsitioh  to  the 
favorite  system  of  relying  on  foreign  countries  for   supplies  of  it. 

Were  it  not  for  the  national  debt  the  prohibitory  regulation  in  re^ 
gard  to  com  would  be  useless  i  for  zs  circulation  became  diminish* 
edy  the  value  of  tfiat  in  existence  would  increase,  and  consequent- 
ly the  price  of  grain  would  be  reduced  below  that  standard  form- 
0d  in  other  countries,  where  gold  Waimore  abundant  than  in  this  | 
and  this  would  reduce  the  value  of  grain  in  England  so  low  as  to 
preclude  its  importation  ^  because  foreigners  would  sell  their  corn 
abroad  at  a  higher  price  than  they  could  obtain  in  our  markets 
England,  in  this  case,  must  either  grow  sufficient  to  supply  her 
own  wants,  or  the  people  must  starve  $  unless,  by  the  export  of 
manufactures  or  merchandise,  grain  could  be  received  back  in  re^ 
turn.  But  as  our  national  debt  nfiust  be  sustained,  the  natibn 
must  accommodate  itself  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  or  at  once 
gd  td  bankruptcy  $  for  it  is  not  possible  the  debt  can  be  supported 
by  a  Hmited  turrencyt  Taxes  must  be  raised,  and  those  taxes  can 
only  be  paid  by  an  extended  circulation,  or,  to  meet  the  question 
boldly,  by  a  fictitious  circulating  medium.  By  a  fictitious  cir- 
imlating  mediuin,  is  to  be  understood  a  medium  formed  upon  the 
giromise  of  Government,  in  the  form  of  a  loan  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  on  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  sold  in  the  market,  br 
by  the  Bank  disoounting  the  acceptances  of  individuals ;  all  of 
which  must,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  fictitious.  The  national 
4ebt  having  created  imaginary  numbers^  those  numbers  can  only 
ba  supported  by  corresponding  numbers,  created  by  the  debt  itself ; 
for  without  the  debt  those  numbers  could  never  have  existed.  For 
>  instance,  we  speak  of  1000  millions  of  debt}  we  cannot  imagine 
that  1000  millions  exist  in  specie  to  represent  thottebt — th6  wholsF 
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world  would  not  furnish  the  quantity  required ;  therefore  we  can  only 
have  recourse  to  fiction,  or  imaginary  numbers  formed  by  the  debt 
itself,  on  which  the  minor  question,  whether  a  soTereign  is  to  be 
worth  forty-one  sixpenny  pieces  or  forty,  and  to  vary  according  to 
the  demand  for  gold  or  for  silver,  can  have  very  little  efiect. 

It  is  the  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium that  is  indispensable  and  the  nation  requires  ;  and  it  is  worse 
than  useless  for  a  Committee  to  be  sitting  merely  to  determine 
whether  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  paid  in  bars  or  in  coin; 
or  whether  the  gold  coin  shall  represent  this  or:  that  quantity  of 
silver,  which  is  liable  to  variation  even  while  the  Committee  is 
preparing  its  report.  Such  questions  tend  only  to  agitate  the  pub- 
lic mind,  calling  forth  speculation,  and  may  eventually  ruin  indi- 
viduals who  can  form  but  imperfect  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  money 
in  the  week  ensuing. 

'To  bring  the  subject  more  intelligibly  before  the  public,  it  is 
requisite  to  take  a  view  of  the  existing  national  debt,  the  sinking 
fund,  the  competency  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  supported,  and  its  consequences.  The  national 
xlebt  may  be  regarded  as  a  torpid  although  grand  source  of  curren- 
cy ;  while  the  unfunded  debt  possesses  a  more  active  character. 
Notes  and  money  are  the  immediate  transferable  media.  When 
the  necessities  of  commerce  call  for  a  supply  beyond  the  notes  or 
gold  possessed,  recourse  is  had  to  the  grand  circulating  medium 
to  supply  the  wants  which  are  thus  relieved  in  a  few  hours.  This 
is  the  imaginary  wealth- of  the  nation,  by  which  every  species  of 
property  is  not  only  represented,  but  assumes  its  particular  nomi- 
nal value,  and  without  which  the  created  ideal  numbers  could  not 
exist.  They  in  their  turn  are  supported  by  lands  and  tangible 
property  of  all  descriptions.  Should  the  debt  be  withdrawn  by 
purchase,  or  otherwise  extinguished,  the  ideal  value  disappears, 
and  lands,  as  well  as  all  other  tangible  property,  can  then  only  be 
represented  by  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the  kingdom.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  what  is  generally  termed  property,  whether  consist- 
ing of  lands,  national  funds,  or  notes,  are  all  created  by  each  other^ 
as  to  their  respective  value ;  and  that  the  numbers  used  dwell 
only  in  the  imagination.  How  truly  absurd  then  to  shake  die 
one^  and  expect  the  other  to  stand  firm  !  Of  what  utility  is  any 
species  of  circulating  medium  but  to  excite  the  industry  of  men, 
which  is  alone  the  basis  of  all  national  wealth  ? 

The  pound  sterling  is  an  assumed  arbitrary  unit,  by  which  we 
estimate  value,  as  in  mensuration  the  inch  denotes  measure ;  they 
are  both  liable  to  fluctuation,  and  are  not  precisely  to  be  defined : 
with  the  one  we  compute  wealth,  as  with  the  other  we  ascertain 
diatance ;  the  one  comprehends  all  property,  as  the  other  reaches 
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the  Sun;,  and  although  the  nominal  pound  may  Vary  in  the  quan- 
tity it  represents,  as  much  as  three  barley  corns  may  differ  on 
bemg  more  or  less  than  an  inch,  still  the  real  property  remains 
unaltered,  as  does  the  positive  distance  to  any  given  point.  Real 
national  wealth  consists  in  population,  productive  labor,  science 
united  to  industry,  soil,  climate,  and  laws.  It  is  these  which  give 
one  country  the  superiority  over  another.  When  they  are  com- 
bined and  in  constant  active  operation  in  any  state,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  irresistible;  nor  can  it  signify  whether  it  possesses'  the 
precious  metals  or  not.  Mutual  confidence  and  assent  furnishes 
precisely  the  same  excitement  to  industry,  that  gold  or  stiver  can 
do,  and  it  is  to  this  confidence  and  assent,  which  are  termed  credit, 
that  the  empire  is  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  its  national  pvois- 
perity.  In  soil  and  climate,  England  is  notoriously  deficient,  and 
she  has  only  kept  her  station  by  progressive  agricultural  improve* 
ments,  afibrdihg  a  superiority.  wMk^h  she  may  and  will  retain,  pro- 
vided her  currency  is  adequate  to  her  wants,  and  that  she  alone- 
depends  on  her  own  skill  and  industry.  These  had  more  thatf 
compensated  for  deficiency  of  climate  and  of  soil ;  until  that  ^atal' 
stroke  of  false  policy,  the  free  importation  of.  foreign  corn,  blight- 
ed the  husbandman's  prosperity.  This  has  led  to  the  diminution 
of  the  currency ;  and  to  increase  the  evil,  a  reduction  of  its  sub. 
stitute  is  contemplated  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all  reasfons-^ 
because  the  substance  has  disappeared. 

:  To  show  that  the  national  debt  is  dependant  on,  and  emanates 
from  the  .land-^^let  it  be  supposed  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  it 
were  declared  that  the  debt  should  be  nominally  doubled  without 
any' additional  value  being  given  by  the  fundholder,  that  the  rent, 
the  currency,  and  the  wages  should  be  augmented  in  the  same 
ratio  ;  will  any  man  say  that  England  would  be  either  poorer  ot 
richer,  or  that  foreign  markets  would-  not  take  ofi^  our  manufac- 
tures and  merdiandise?  Solf  an  act  were  passed  reducing  every 
thing  one-half,  the  only  inconvenience  to  be  eticountered  would  b^ 
the  regulation  of  wages,  inasmuch  as  such  reduction  would  ope* 
late  against  the  general  wish  and  option.  In  the  former  instance 
individuals  would  acquiesce  cordially  because  the  project  would 
flatter  their  wishes,^  and  parties  would  be  persuaded  diat  they  were 
reaUy  richer ;  but,  in  the  second,  they  would  cavil  at  the  princi-' 
pie,  from  a  blind  persuasion  that  they  Were  intrinsically  poorer^ 
though  without  any  sub^antial  reason.  But  if  the  Legislature 
were  to  impose  a  tax  on  capital,  equalto  one-half  of  its  amount,' 
such  a  law  would  act  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  the  nation 
would  discover  that  it  was  instantly  relieved  of  three-fourths  dftfae^ 
del»t,:if  the  benefit  did  not  extend  to  the  whole;  for  half  the  d^t 
being  extinguished  by  taking  half  the  property,  the  Government 
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wovM  fitid  ibtt  k  WM  relieved  of  a  moiety  of  the  iAt,  smd  w» 
plus  failf  die  propef  ty  in  the  kingdooii  wiu  only  kdf  of  die  debt 
to  8«ippoit.  The  moiety  of  the  property  stiU  remadmng  in  the 
hands  of  the  people^  could  only  be  Mtimated  at  half  it9  former 
valu^y  from  the  aonihibtton  of  half  the  torpid  eircvlating  meiilwu, 
Th»  only  advantage  ilesuking  to  the  monied  man^  wotild  be  ]»  its 
iacreased  yatee  of  tlMt  of  its  representadves,  while  all  odier  proper** 
ty  muac  in  the  like  proportion  be  dimtmshed  to  one^halfr  Should 
the  principles  lud  down  bt  true,  we  may  cleady  discemr  that  die 
debt  of  the  natioii^  yaries  with^and  is  mutually  dependent  on^the 
land  I  and  mult,  tn  ks  present  state,  be  maintained  by  high  rents^ 
high  wagesi  and  a  high  price  of  com,  unless  from  fortukous  cir^ 
cmstiaces,  such  as*  auperabundant  hanrest,  the  quandty  pro* 
dneed  shoidd  compensate  lot  its  decreaao  in  iralae>  assisted  by  a 
siificieiif  durrency* 

Our  ideal  nuitibers  were  fonatd,  inettmtd,  sod  xntended^  to 
iMWer  the  purposn  of  die  momiSnt,  or  as  long  as  occasion  shovid 
veqture^  They  met  out  diScoltaes^  they  were  estaWshed  for  our 
conirenience^  T^e  internal  cunrelicy»  howeter^  has  litde  to 
do  with  foreign  tnar ket6>  of  foreign  eirodation.  English  currency 
may  bdcobsidernl  as  i  mc«t  stupendous  machine^  which  has  shown 
its  powets  by  die  improvement  in  agricuhuvei  arts,  sciences^ 
trader  and  Commei^ }  it  has  proved,  that  cordially .umtuig  Ae  hand 
of  A.  and  B»  with  those  of  their  felhiw-co«fltrymen»  is  more 
advantaigedus  to  each  tftdividual  and  to  die  oommtfinty,  than  diose 
90rdidfS^ah  views,  which  Only  make  each  look  to  gold  or  a^vef 
ki  rotunt  lor  his  labors* 

For  example  >*^ssiuiiing  the  debt  of  Giieat  Btkitih  and  Ireland 
to  be  exlvdy  one  thousand  million^  and  the  intetest  thereon  thirty 
SBiilHons  %  on  both  Of  which  dieCdttimstsioners  for  the  reduction 
of  Ae  national  debt  iure  to  adk :  the  only  source  whenot  their  pur« 
chases  can  be  upheld  is  taxation,  and*that  taxation  solely  prooeod* 
ing  ftwa  tbe  revenue  of  individuals^  of  which  the  dvridttds  on  die 
fuAdsi  or  gov^cjwient  securities,  form  no  smal)  pn^oortion  r  diese, 
oombinid  with  ibA  pr^^duce  of  the  soUi  are  to  be  called  forth  by 
Government  to  nieet  the  ima|pnary  numbers  created  bf'  the  na- 
donaldebt )  (d>e  produce  of  die  soil  being  the  prominent  feature 
whshce  the  ^videndt  are  derived)  yet  still  the  dividends  do  fiscm 
^  cemponetit  patt  of  that  revenue  vrhich  is  to  sustain  the  cre£t  of 
the  state,  and  upholdt  the  imaginary  nutnbers  established  by  the 
national  dei>t4  The  ideal  numbers  are  extended  to  the  pn)dQCff  of 
thef  toili  and  form  the  basis  of  nadonal  currency  i  £ofg  die  precious 
m«tilshavetefy  little  to  do  with  taxation,  Md  are  scarcely  to  be 
eoolideifed  in  the  requisite  operations  .to.maxntain die  national.  Qtt* 
4k$  ori  in  cUiiei'  words»  the  payiident  of  dte  dividends.    When  Mr*. 
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Pitt'9  sitttDdon  wa»  ditected  to  the  sinkiiig  fuml,  the  highMt  eiw 
comimos  wen  passed  on  his  pecvliaT  sagacitfy  smd  the  ttrongetc 
hqpes  were  entertained  that  he  had  dMoa?eved  die  means  -of 
riiideeming  the  naitiem^  and  extricating  it  fiom  difficulties  which 
nothing,  it  was  said,  but  his  stupendous  mind  could  have  led 
lum  to  hope  £or  snccess!  How  far  his  plan  is  tdtiautelf  to  :8«c- 
c«ed»  we  shall  now  bring  under  eonsideranon ;  intrepidly  a«  the 
outset  pronouncing  that  the  Sinking  Fand,  under  the  present  Bje^ 
tem,  can  never  accomplish  the  zedemptioo  of  the  national  debt ; 
atid  diat  no  sooner  shaU  it  begin  to  act,  than  it  wiU  prioiv«  its  oem 
meampettncf  by  the  insannountsd>k  obstedes  it  wJU  ereate  in  its 
progress. 

It  flnav  be  objected,  dut  as  one  hundred  milfions  have  already 
beeiiTemcod,  dte  pcniiolMMi  cannot  be  correct ;  but  to  those  w(ho 
so  csont^nd,  the  aalj  answer  is,  that  more  stock  or  apmioal  eapi** 
tai  has  been  created  thm  bf  the  Commissioners  has  been  pnr-^ 
chased  up,  and,  consequently,  there  has  not  yet  existed  any  mSi* 
teiial  difficulties  in  carrying  on  thejr  purchases  (  but  no  sooner  rfiail 
diat  new  oieation  of  capital  cease,  than  die  difficulties  predicted  must 
ineritaUy  arbe.  To  form  lerenue,  theexistenee  of  capitsd,  real  or 
ncnuaal,  ztfoxdiag  an  annua)  return,  is  absohitely  necessary.  As^die 
purchases  in  the  Commissioners'  names  increase,  die  means  aris* 
ing  from  stock  Temaining  in  private  hands  diminish,  or  in  other 
words,  as  the  funds  are  puidiased  up  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
slxx:k  and  the  income  are  wanting  in  the  maricet.  The  present  uMk 
ment  would  not  haire  acrinred,  ere.dik  want  would  have  been  severely 
fek,  had  not  a  substitute  been  created,  in  addition  to  Exchequer  bills* 

In  times  of  peace,  the  profits  to  individuals  bring  dimimAed, 
from  the  civcuiiistanee  of  Government  ceasing  to  be  the  g«eat 
customer,  yet  caHed  on  to  acknowledge  claims  on  the  revenue, 
which  include  the  gain  to  its  contractors-*«the  tide  of  profit  may 
be  said  to  go  to  ebb^and  dien  die  revenue  of  individuals  begins  to 
ppey  on  the  principal,  by  the  Government  eating  up,  in  she  shape 
of  state  tnces,  the  produce  of  die  stock  purchased  by  the  Commis* 
sioners  $  for  the  produce  of  l9he  funds  sold  to  the  Commissioners^ 
tqgedier  with  jhe  funds  tfaemsdves,  do  not  merely  change  hands 
and  remain  the  same,  as  some  are  wont  to  imagine,  in  a  state  of 
98tinty,  but  are  absorbed  hy  the  demands  whieh  indrriduals  may 
have  on  the  Government,  in  their  clain(ks  of  ^vidends  $  thus,  as 
it  were,  acting  from  neeessity  on  itself. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  moi«  unreasonable  than  the  irritabils* 
ty  against  Government  at  die  great  pressure  of  tanadon  $  fbt  the 
diief  part  of  die  revenue  is  called  forth  to  discharge  the  inteoeet 
Ml  dinsc  sums  ^vriiidi  hav9  been  bbi«owcd  by  the  State  in  a  time 
cif  neodi  and  it  ii  i^ifidr  to  accuse  (te  Government  on  att  occa« 
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sions  with  extorting  from  the  public^  when  we  ought  to  lay  the 
blame  on  our  own  rapacity,  in  withholding  our  assistance  on  such 
occasions,  unless  we  obtain  .exorbitant  adyantages ;  first,  in  the 
form  of  profit  in  the  articles  fumkhed ;  and,  secondly,  by  lending 
on  the  most  fayorable  terms. 

.  By  those,  therefore,  who  are  Tociferous  against  taxation,  surely 
no  dividend  ought  to  be  expected  j  as  they  cayil  only  at  that 
which  furnishes  their  own  subsistence. 

Numbers  are  created,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  national  debt, 
and  correspondent  ones  are  formed,  as  the  representatives  of  all 
articles,  (which  are  called  increase  of  price,)  in  support  of  that 
debt  from  which  alone  they  deriye  an  existence.  On  the  crea-; 
tion  of  a  new  debt,  if  it  fiimish  the  means  of  supporting  itself,  it 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  if  it  be  annihilated,  or  partially  .with- 
drawn, by  placing  it  in  an  inactive  state,  the  means  of  support 
become  diminished  in' exact  proportion ;  and  if  the  same  quanidty 
of  revenue  be  required  to  be  drawn  from  the  remaining  part  un« 
sold,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  to  support  the  whole,  deficien- 
cies must  arise,  and  embarrassment  must  ensue.  Thus,  if  1000 
millions  of  debt  yield  thirty  millions  of  dividends,  whenever  the 
Commissioners  shall  have  purchased  up  500  millions,  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dividends,  or  income  among  individuals,  will  be  wantii^, 
and,  consequently,  there  must  be  fifteen  millions  of  income  absorb- 
ed by  the  State,  which  with  the  stock  was  subject  to  pay  taxes, 
under  the  denomination  of  legacy  duty,  probate  duty,  powers  of  at- 
tomey,  stamp  duty.  Sec. ;  affecting  the  generality  of  other  taxes  or 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  State  in  like  manner,  although  they  may. 
not  be  quite  so  obvious  to  the  cursory  reader. 

As  the  creation  of  the  debt  has  augmented  the  currency,  and 
reduced  the  nominal  value  of  money,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  will  enhance  the  value  of  money,  reduce 
the  circulating  medium,  diminish  the  rent,  and,  consequently,  the 
value  of  the  land,  thereby  placing  a  positive  barrier  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  system,  on  which  we  have  so  much  prided  our- 
selves, fondly  imagining,  that  we  had  discovered  the  philosoftots 
•tone,  the  giand  panacea  of  all  our  national  distress,  in  sustainii^ 
tiie  Sinking  Fund. 

If  these  strictures  on  the  Sinking  Fund  be  found  practically  tiiie, 
is  it  not  the  excess  of  folly  to  persevere  in.the  persuasion,  that. die 
Sinking  Fund  will  ever  purchase,  up  the  national  debt  ?  In  theoryt 
it  is  one  of  those  fallacious  principles  which  may  be  .worked  .and 
demonstrated  in  the  closet-.«but  which  will  fail.whenever  ceduced 
to  practice. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  that. its. accooqplith- 
ment  does  lie  within  the  compass  of  possibility  i ' to  what  wmildit 
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lead,  beyond  convulsion  and  reyolution,  in'the  monied  world? 
The  Commissioners  would  purchase  up  1000  millions  of  debt,* 
and  be  in  the  receipt  of  thirty  millions. of  taxes,  which  thirty  mil- 
lions might  as  well  be  expected  to  come  from  the  moon,  as  from 
the  purses  of  the  community,  unless  a  commensurate  currency,  ia 
their  stead,  were  gradually  introduced  and  established.  These 
thiity  mittions,  as  mej  axe  nofw  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  issued 
thence  in  the  form  oi  dividends,  form  that  standard  by  which  the 
value  of  land  is  estimated.  Should  the  debt  become  extinguished, 
and  the  dividends  cease  to  be  issued,  the  land  would  diminish  in 
value  both  as  to  fee  and  to  rent.  If  the  thirty  millions  of  taxes  were 
to  be  paid  up  to  a  given  day,  and  on  that  day  the.  whole  funded 
debt  were  to  be  bought  up  by  the  Commissioners  and  extinguished, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  State  taxes  would  necessa?^ 
rily  be  withdrawn  ;— -and  if  they  were,  how  would  any  man,  hav<» 
ing  entered  into  a  contract,  either  to  pay  money  borrowed  on 
mortgage,  or  otherwise,  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  obligation  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  complete  revulsion  of  property,  when  the  indir 
ladual  should  not  know  whether  he  possessed  one  hundred  pounds, 
oT'one  hundred  thousand  ?  In  short,  the  idea  of  an  ultimate  be- 
neficial eperation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  is  too  extravagant  to  be 
entertained,  when  once  exposed ;  for,  if  ultimately  impossible,  its 
want  of  principle  must  be  true  in  limine. 

'  Of  all  political  toys  the  Sinking  Fund  is  the  most  engaging.  It 
is  a  sort  of  accelerator  i  for  no  sooner  do  the  Members  of  Opposi- 
tion attack  a  Minister,  than  he  mounts  hb  hobinf'horse^  and  round 
the  house  he  rides,  with  his  budget  at  his  back,  assuring  the  green 
members,  that,  like  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  he  must  pay  his  annual 
visit  to  the  bull,  and  take  a  peep  at  the  great  bear,  for  the  benefit 
of  that  world,  which  his.  influence  is  destined  to  govern. 

It  may  startle  some  persons  when  they  first  hear  that  the 
Government  takes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  net  revenue  of  the 
kingdom,  or  the  clear  produce  of  the  soil,  after  paying  the  laborer. 
It  is  through  the  medium  of  Government  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  unproductive  labor  is  supported,  and  it  is  taxation  which 
re-acts  upon  capital  and  absorbs  the  funds.  For  example,  the 
nobleman  pays  his  taxes  from  the  dividends  received  at  the  Bank, 
or  at  any  rate,  in  a  considerable  degree  from  that  source ;  and^ 
therefore,  it  is  that  we  can  look  only  to  Government  as  a  channel 
through  which  the  current  of  real  or  nominal  wealth  is  made  to 
flow.  The  public  revenue  is  no  sooner  received  than  the  chief 
part  18  returned  back  to  certain,  individuals,  causing  an  action  and 
re-action  on  property,  which  may  be  considered  a  principle,  resem-* 
bling  that  of  attraction  and  repulsion  among  the  planets,  keeping 
up  perpetual  motion  £or  the  continuance  pf  order  in  the  system« 
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We  are  not,  therefore^  to  consider  Goyemment  at  a  principle  of 
iQfil,  constantly  drawing  the  blood  of  the  nation  froni  the  heart  \ 
for  the  State,  in  fact,  has  little  more  to  Ao  with  taKation,  than  to 
be  the  target  at  which  every  shaft  of  igaorancey  vice,  or  malice, 
is  levelled,  and  to  sufier  whatever  odium  may  attach  to  the  system  ; 
while,  in  truth,  and  in  fact,  it  is  ourselves  we  pay,  and  from  ottr- 
selves  that  we  draw  the  means  of  support.  AU  that  the  Govern- 
ment takes  of  this  immense  mass  of  wealth,  aa  it  is  called,  is  the 
support  of  100  or  150  thousand  men  in  arms>  or  unproductive 
laborers,  exjclusiye  pf  the  civil  list,  and  some  minor  charees  upon 
the  State.  And  here  it  ijiiay  be  necessary  tx>  inquire  whether  it 
were  better  to  keep  150  thousand  men  in  unproductive  labor,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  projtect  and  defend  the  constitutba, 
which,  with  all  its  grieyances,  real  or  imaginary,  is  unquestionably 
considered  a  blessing  throughout  the  civiUsed  p^rt  of  the  globe, 
or  to  return  these  150  thousand  persons  back  upim  society,  at  a 
moment  when  it  is  difficult  to  supply  with  work  those  binds 
which  are  alre^idy  out  of  employ. 

The  able  historian  j»f  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
has  estimated  thajta  cpuntry,  before  the  uitroduction  of  machinery^ 
could  constantly  su^ort  in  arms  one  inan  in  a  hundiied.  If  ms 
calculations  be  correct,  our  present  protective  force  or  stattdiiig 
army  cannot  be  considered  excessive,  taking  into  consideration  the 
Colonies,  which  the  Enipire  is  called  on  to  protect,  whence  impor- 
tant advantages  to  the  State  are  derived. 

There  exist  four  important  political  errors,  on  which  it  is  no* 
tessary  to  remark,  atid  to  which  the  particular  attention  of  the 
public  should  be  called,  viz.  the  protection  afforded  to  liie  Eiigtidi 
creditor  under  the  French  Govemment---4he  free  tmportadDn  of 
com — the  Currency,  and  the  Sinking  Fund.  First,  the  Gov«rmneiit 
pt«ferring  to  reliliquish  payment  from  Franpe  for  the  French  prison- 
srs  supported  in  this  country  during  the  war^  which  amounted  to 
double  the  sum  claimed  by  the  English  creditors  tin  die  French 
funds,  was,  doubtless,  an  impoEtic  measure  $  not  inasmoch  as 
two  pounds  are  better  than  one,  for  diat  is  obvious  to  every  uian  \ 
but  it  tendered  a  pernicious  temptation  for  persons  to-^»eoutatB  in 
foreign  loans,  by  holding  out  an  assurance  that  the  nadoa  would 
)>^onle  4  sort  of  guarantee  for  the  just  fulfilment  of  French  eni» 
gagemenfs,  by  making  the  stockholders  objects  of  States  ^otmi^ 
fationin  any  fulfure  negociation,  provided  their  property  should 
again  be  confiscated.  Ulrimately»  pediaps,  tho  investments  maiie 
^n  the  French  funds  may  not  be  unfavorsdille  to  the  £nffU«h ;  U 
tha^  nation  which  borrows  at  large  interest,  like  a  man  who  takes 
1^  ilfK>ney  by  granting  annuities,  is  snre  to  experience  the  x^raeaUt 
ififr^nvenience,  and,  in  Uk«  manner^  a  future  benefit  ^^°^J  profafiu 
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W7  reBok  to  the  English  creditor:  bttt  we  want  the  eapiiri  at 
home,  the  priration  of  which  has  already  been  generally  and  9e« 
▼•rely  felt  in  tfit  market.  Secondly,  the  free  importation  of  eom 
k  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  party,  or  ministerial  measure ;  for  the  op* 

Ksition  supported  the  principle  as  stremiously  as  the  ministry. 
deed  the  ministry  seemed  inclined  to  shut  the  ports,  or  to  re- 
strict the  importation  to  higher  prices  than  those  at  which  they 
.Were  fixed<— yet  wished  to  avoid  being  driven  to  coercion,  to  re- 
press the  misguided  public  opini<m  00  a  measure  so  m«(^  in  its 
consequences  to  be  deplored.  Thirdly,  the  reduction  of  currency, 
and  reverting  to  cash  payments,  are  questions  which  have  almost 
exclusively  originated  with  opposition,  the  members  of  which  are 
hourly  clamorous  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  bring  about  what  they  esteem  to  be  so 
desirable  an  object.  The  wonderful  benefit  to  be  derived  if  on 
the  ensuing  day  the  Bank  were  to  pay  in  specie,  does  not  so  clear- 
ly appear; — ^but  it  is  most  certain  diat  from  an  undue  contraction 
of  the  circulating  medium,  great  check  has  already  been  given  to 
national  industry,  while  much  inconvenience  has  resulted  to  indi- 
viduals from  a  reduced  currency  \  and  should  the  proposed  plan 
of  repaying  the  Bank  a  further  portiorv  of  the  debt  due  from  Go- 
vernment, be  carried  into  execution,  (unless  the  like  sum  be  re- 
borrowed) it  must  cause  great  commercial  embarrassment,  if  it  do 
not  involve  the  country  in  a  general  positive  ruin.  Fourthly,  the 
fond  hopes  entertained  of  the  ultimate  efiect  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
with  its  incompetency  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed,  do  not 
exclusively  rest  with  ministers ;  for  few  can  have  forgotten  the 
congratulations  expressed  by  the  leader  of  opposition  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  declared  his  intention  of  adher- 
ing to  that  mse  and  saltdary  measure^  as  he  was  pleased  to  term 
the  Sinking  Fund. 

A  noble  Peer,  Lord  Grenville,  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  when  the  opinions  of  the  Bank  Directors  were 
presented  and  read,  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect :  — 

That  he  deeply  deplored  his  having  at  one  period  of  his  life 
countenanced  the  commencement  of  the  Bank  restriction.  Or,  in 
other  words,  he  deeply  deplored  having  introduced  his  country- 
men into  a  labyrinth  which  he  assisted  in  forming,  whence  his  in- 
genuity now  cannot  extricate  them. 

The  noble  Lord  deplores  his  want  of  foresight  and  acumen  at 
an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  and  to  make  the  amende  honorable 
in  his  declining  age,  <<  mistakes  reverse  of  wrong  for  right.''  Thus 
recalling  to  mind  an  anecdote  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  who, 
retiring  to  his  country  seat,  observed,  that  he  had  given  instruc- 
tions for  a  windmill  on  an  adjoining  hill,  of  which  he  conunande4 
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a  viewy  to  be  painted  on  the  side  facing  his  windows,  and  ordered 
his  steward  to  his  presence,  threatening  to  -discharge  him  for  neg* 
lecting  to  execute  his  orders.  <<  Did  I  not  tell  you/'  said  his 
Lordship,  <<  to  paint  that  side  of  the  mill  which  you  have  neglect- 
ed ?  therefore  now  you  may  quit  my  service  P'  «  My  Lord,",  re- 
plies the  steward,  « it  was  painted,  but  your  Lordship's  aD^powar'- 
ful  and  comprehensive  mind  has  forgotten  that  the  widd  has 
changed,  and  consequently  the  mill  has  turned.  Should  the  wind 
ohift,  my  Lord,  the  mill  may  turn  again." 
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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  following  Essay  is  to  present  the  Reader 
with  a  concise  account  of  the  introduction  of  Tithes  into  the 
Qiristian  Church,  with  such  arguments  and  conclusions  as  appear 
faifly  to  arise  therefrom,  and  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writeir, 
are  of  general  interest  to  the  Professors  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  effect  this  object,  the  writer  has  necessarily  had  re- 
course to  sun^  authors  ^  to  oae  df  whom,  especially,  who  treated 
on  this  subject  in  a  work  he  published  a  few  years  ago^  he  is 
greatly  indebted ;  he  having  left  the  writer  at  full  liberty  to  make 
such  extracts  as  he  might  think  proper :  of  which  liberty  he 
has  accordmgly  availed  himself. 
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A  CONCISE 


HISTORY  OP  TITHES, 


CHAPTER  1. 


Tithetffivm  fty  Atram  to  Metchizedek,  Pried  qfthe  Most  High 
God. — ScripiurJeccount  ofifelcKixedeL 

The  first  mention  of  Tithes  that  we*  find  in  the  Sacred  Records 
U  in  the  relation  of  the  return  of  Abram  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
'  four  Kings,  where  it  is  said  that  <<  Melchizedek,  King  qf&alemt 
brought  jorth  bread  and  txiitie :  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  most 
high  Ood.  And  he  blessed  him^  and  said,  BlesseXbeAbram  of  the 
most  high  Godi  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  :  And  blessed  be  the 
most  high  Goif  which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand* 
And  he  ga^e  him  tithes  of  all."  Gen.  xiv.  18.  This  is  the  only 
notice  of  this  occurrence;  nor  is  there  anv  further  account  of 
M^lchixedek  in  the  Old  Testament,  exceptmg  by  the  Psalmist, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  prophetically  of  our  Saviour. 
«  I%ou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek."  Tfs^ 
ex.  4.  The  above  event  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  400 
years  before  th^  giving  of  the  Law. 

Here  is  a  simple  narration  of  a  chrcumstancei  totally  unconnect- 
ed, in  an  historical  point  of  view,  with  any  ^er.  It  appea» 
that  Melchizedek  met  Abram  and  blessed  him,  uad  that  Abraok 
gave  him  tithes  of  all.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
:iny  divine  command,  nor  any  precedent,  for  this  gift  \  nor  is  theie 
Siny  reas6n  assigned  why  the  tithes  were  given :  we  are,  therefor^, 
at  liberty  to  conjecture  for  ourselves.    It  appears  to  me  that  tbe^ 
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motive  which  influenced  Abrsun  was  gradtude  to  God,  for  having 
enabled  him  to  overcome  his  enemies;  and  to  rescue  his 
kinsman  Lot,  and  his  household ;  and  for  the  blessing  which 
it  pleased  God  to  convey  to  him  by  Melchizedek ;  and  that,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  gratitude,  he  gave  tithes  of  the  spoil  to  Melchizedek, 
as  the  messenger  of  peace  from  God  to  him. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  occurrence  that  can  by  any  force  of  lan- 
guage be  construed  into  an  Instittdioriy  as  some  conmientators 
have  attempted.  But  the  character  or  description  given  of  Mel- 
chizedek by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  such  as 
surely  no  Man  of  the  present  day  will  presume  to  claim  for  him- 
self. He  describes  him  as  <'  King  of  Righteousness ;  also  King 
of  Salem^  which  is,  King  of  iPedce ;  without  Father y  without  Mo* 
ther,  without  descent ; "  which  latter  expressions  some  suppose  to 
mean  only,  without  a  known  pedigree  ;  but  I  think  the  description 
is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  It  proceeds  thus  :  «  Having 
neither  beginning  ofdays,  nor  end  of  life,  hut  made  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God  ;  abideth  a  Priest  continualh/.*'  Heb.  vii.  2.  <«  And 
here  men  that  die  receive  tithes :  but  there  he  receiveth  them,  ^ 
whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  liveth"  lb.  8.  It  appears  also  that 
his  priesthood  was  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  our  Saviour : «  The 
Xx^rd  sware  and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  Priest -for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek."  Heb.  vii.  21.  What  that  order  was 
appears  in  the  sequel :  <<  By  so  much  was  Jesus  made  a  surety  of 
a,  better  testament.  And  they  truly  were  many  Priests,  because 
they  were  not  suffered  to  continue,  by  reason  of  death :  But  this 
man  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood. 
Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liyeth  to  make  intercession  for 
them.  For  such  an  high  Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless, 
xmdefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  hea- 
vens." Heb.  vii.  22.  Such  was  the  order  of  the  Priesthood  of 
Christ,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  priesthood 
of  Melchizedek.  Whether  they  were  diflerent  appearances  of  the 
same  divine  personage,  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Tithes  instituted  hy  Divine  Command,  as  a  Heave^Offering, 
under  the  Ceremonial  Ixm  of  Moses.  To  continue  until  the  coming 
^ShUoh,  i.  e.  The  Messiah;  by  whose  Sacrifice,  once  for  all,  ended 
all  the  Types  and  Shadows  of  that  Dispensation. 

The  only  command  from  God,  that  we  read  of  in  Holy  Writ, 
for  the  payment  of  Tithes,  was  given  by  Moses  to  the  people  of 
Israel,m  the  time  of  the Levitical Law.    Then  God  first  reserved 
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to  himself  the  Tithe  of  the  Land  of  Canaan ;  '  for  this  reason, 
that,  intending  to  take  the  Tribe  of  Levi  more  peculiarly  into  his 
sendee,  (as  he  did  *  instead  of,  or  in  exchange  for,  all  the  first4x>m 
of  Israely^  having  before  reserved  and  appropriated  the  first-bom 
to  himself,^)  he  might  bestow  those  Tithes  on  the  Levites  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  whole  Tribe,  as  a  reward  of  their  services  in 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,'  and  in  lieu  of  their  share 
of  the  Land  of  Canaan^  which  thereupon  they  were  expressly  cut 
off  from.* 

Now,  although  it  was  grounded  on  a  principle  of  moral  justice 
and  equity,  that  the  Leoites^  thus  engaged  in  a  continual  atten- 
dance on  a  public  service,  and  excluded  from  their  share  in  the  in^ 
heritance  of  the  promised  land,  should  receive  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance from  those  for  whom  they  performed  that  service,  and  who 
enjoyed  their  part  of  the  land  \  yet  the  ascertaining  the  quota  of 
that  maintenance,  to  the  exact  proportion  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
increase  of  the  land,  was  not  grounded  on  moral  justice,  but  had 
its  dependence  on  the  Ceremonial  Law,  adapted  and  limited  to  the 
polity  of  that  Dispensation  and  People  only.  And,  that  it  might 
not  be  extended  beyond  its  appointed  time  and  bounds,  it  pleased 
the  Divine  Wisdom  to  subject  it  to  such  ceremonial  circumstances 

■  ^  And  all  the  titbe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's :  it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord/' Ler.  xxvii.  30. 

^'<  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near,  and  present  them  before  Aaron  the  priest^ 
that  they  may  minister  unto  him.^    Numb.  iii.  6. 

3  ^  And  I,  behold,  I  have  taken  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, instead  of  all  the  fir8^hom  ■  amone  the  children  of  Israel ;  there- 
fore the  Levites  shall  be  mine ;  because  all  the  first-bom  are  mine;  for  on 
the  dav  that  I  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I  hallowed  unto 
me  all  the  first-born  in  Israel,  both  man  and  beast:  mine  shall  they  be: 
I  am  the  Lord/'  Numb.  iii.  12. 13. 

<<  And  I  have  taken  the  Levites  for  all  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of 
Israel."  viii.  18. 

♦"  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first-born— —among  the  children  of  Israel, 
both  of  man  and  of  beast:  it  is  mine/'  £xod«  xiii.  3. 

5«  And,  behold,  I  have  given  the  children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel, 
for  an  inheritance,  for  their  service  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the 
Ubemacle  of  the  congrejgation.  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  eyenr  place,  ye  and 
your  households;  for  it  is  your  rewar.d  for  your  service  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation."    Numb,  xviii.  21.31. 

« '*  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in 
their  land,  neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part  among  them :  I  am  thy  part  and 
thine  inheritance  among  the  children  of  Israel.  But  the  Levites  shall  do 
the  service  ofthe  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  they  shall  bear  their 
iniquity :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throug;bout  your  generations,  that  among 
the  children  of  Israel  they  have  no  inheritance.  But  the  tithes  of  the  ehil* 
dren  of  Israel,  which  they  offer  as  a  heave-offering4into  the  Lord,  I  have  given 
to  the  Levites  to  inherit:  therefore  I  have  said  unto  them.  Among  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel  they  shall  have  no  inheciunce."  Numb,  xviii.  20,  23  24. 
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ai  plainly  cank  it  among  those  carnal  ordinances,  {ritet  or  eeremo-? 
nies,)  which  were  imposed  but  till  the  time  of  reformation  J  For  as 
God  appointed  the  Ltoiiet  to  be  oflfertd  for  a  Wtne-Offering  by 
Mosest  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Children  of  Israel, 
when  he  said  to  Mosest  Thou  skali  bring  the  Levites  to  tie  Taber-^ 
node  of  the  Congregation,  and  thou  sbalt  gather  the  whole  ar-' 
setMyqfthe  Children  of  IsxmI  together  ;  and  thou  shalt  bring  the 
Lrrites  before  the  Lord,  and  the  Children  of  Israel  shall  put  their 
hands  upon  the  Levites  :  and  Aaron  shall  offer  [In  the  margin, 
iooof]  the  Levites  before  the  Lord  for  an  Offering  [in  the  margin^ 
Wave^Offering]  of  the  Children  of  Isxzti,  that  thev  may  execute  the 
MToice  of  the  Lord.  Nitmb..Viii.  9. 10.  11.  So  the  Tithes,  whith 
%«Te  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites^  were  to  be  first 
ofiered,  by  the  people,  as  a  Heave^Offering  unto  the  Lord.  (The 
Tithes  of  the  Children  of  Israel^  i»hich  they  offer  as  a  Heaoe^ 
Cffering  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  given  to  the  Levites,  Bcc.  Nunri>. 
xriiL  £4.)  And  even  the  Tithe  of  those  Tithes,  which  the  Levites 
ware  to  yield  onto  die  Priests,  was  to  be  offered  by  xYytLetdtes,  as 
a  Hewoe^ClffMssg  to  the  Lord,  before  the  Priests  might  have  them. 
•<  Thns  speak  unto  the  Levites,  [said  God  to  iijoses,']%rtA  say  uitte 
dwDi  When  ye  take  of  the  Children  of  Israel  the  Tithes  wUcb  I 
have  given  you  from  them  for  your  inheritance  |  then  ye  shaU*ofier 
up  a  Heiive*Offering  of  it  for  the  Lord,  eten  a  tenth  part  ci  the 
Tithe.  And  this  your  Heave-Offering  diall  be  reckoned  unto  you, 
as  though  it  were  the  com  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  as  the  ful* 
ness  of  the  wine-press.  Thus  ye  a^o  shalfoffer  a  Heave-Offering 
unto  the  Lord,  of  all  your  Tithes  which  ye  receive  of  the  Children 
of  Israel ;  and  ye  shall  give  thereof  the  Lord's  Heave-Offering  to 
Aaron  the  Priest."  v.  26,  27,  28.  This  makes  it  evident,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  Tithes  which  were  given  by  the  people  to  the 
Xm^ri,andby  the  Z^m^^5  to  the  Priests,  under  the  Law,  had 
their  dependance  on  the  Ceremonial  Law,  as  that  priesthood  had  ^ 
and  were  to  stand  no  longer  than  that  Law  and  that  priesthood 
Stood  \  which  was  but  till  Shilok  came,  and,  bv  the  offering  of 
himself  once  for  all,  had  put  an  end  to  all  the  snadowy  offeruigi 
under  that  Law. 

This  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  so  well  under- 
stood, that  he  positively  declared  that,  «  the  Priesthood  bein^ 
cbaogedi  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  Law.'' 
Heb*  vii.  12. 

'  "Then  verily  the  first  covenant  had  also  ordinances  of  divine  service, 
and  a  worldly  sanctuary;  which  stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers 
washings,  and  carnal  ordinances,  imposed  on  them  tindl  the  time  of  refof" 
mation?'  Heb.  ix.  1. 10. 
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CHAFFER  IIL 

The  Introduction  of  the  Goapel. — ^Tlke  Prece{7t$  of  Jfffius  Christ-^ 
The  Examples  and  Precepts  of  the  Apoades  Paul  and  Peter. — Con- 
clusions from  these  Premises. — These  Conclusions  supported  hj^ 
the   Primitive  Practice. 

Our  Blessed  Saviour  declared  that  «<  All  the  Prophets  and  the 
Jjcm 'prophesied  uniiljohn^'^  whom  he  calls  not  merely  a  Prophet, 
but  *«  motive  than  a  Prophet.  For  this  (says  he)  is  he^  of  whom  it 
is  written,  Behold^  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face^  which 
shall  prepare  thy  Hoay  hefoie  thee.**^  This  was  the  forerunner  of ' 
the  Messiah,  spoken  of  in  prophecy,  as  the  «  Voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  fVildernesst  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
Straight.'*^  He  it  was  who  was  sent  to  be^r  witness  of  the  True 
Light>  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  uito  the  world  ;  and 
who  cried,  ^ying,  The  Law  wsis  given  by  Moses,  but  Grace  and 
Truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.* 

And  that  the  Apostles  were  satisfied  that  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Law  was  of  no  force  among  Christians,  is  also  evident  from  the 
following  Scripture  :  «  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  which  believed,  sayif^.  That  it  was  need/nl  to  circumcise 
them^  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  Law  of  Moses*^  Then 
pleased  it  the  Apostles  and  Slders  "with  the  whole  Churchy  to  send 
chosen  men  of  their  awn  company  to  Antioch  with  Paid  ajid  Bar-^ 
nabas,  namely,  Judas,  sumamed  Barsahas,  and  Silas,  chief  men 
among  the  brethren  :  and  they  wrote  letters  by  them  after  this  man- 
ner :  The  Apostles,  and  Elders,  and  Brethren,  send  greeting  unto 
the  Brethren,  which  are  qf'theOentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and 
CUicia :  forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which  went  out 
from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  subverting  your  souls,  sayings 
Ye  must  be  circumcised,  and  keep  the  Law ;  to  whom  we  gave  no 
such  eommandment:  it  seemed  good  unto  us^  being  assembkd  with 
one  accoTfl,  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  beloved  Barna* 
bos  and  Paul,  men.  thai  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  7iame  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  sent,  therefore,  Judas  and  SilaSf 
who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  things  by  mouth.  For  it  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  bur'^ 
den  than  these  necessary  things,  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to 
idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  fomi^ 
cation  t  from  wJiich  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  v^ell,  fiire 
ye  well/*^ 

'  Matt.  xi.  IS.         *  Matt,  xi,  9.  MaU  iii.  1,         ^  Matt.  iii.  ?.  Isa.  xl.  3. 

♦  John  i.        '  Acts  XV.  5.  *  ftid.  xv.  99, 

VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXX.  2  Q 
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Here  then  ended  the  Dispensation  of  the  Law,  with  all  its  Ccte- 
monies  \  and  now  was  introduced  the  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
spoken  of  700  years  before  by  the  Evangelical  Prophet,  in  the 
foUowing  beautiful  strains  :  «  Ho^  every  one  that  thirsieth^  come 
ye  to  the  waters^  and  he  thai  hath  no  money ;  come  ye^  bm/  and 
eat ;  yea^  comet  buy  wine  and  milk  without  moneys  and  without 
jpriee.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ? 
and  your  labor  for  that  which  satis fieth  not  ?  Hearken  diligently 
unto  m€i  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  goody  and  let  your  soul  deUght 
itself  in  fatness.  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me :  hear,  and 
your  soul  shall  live  g  and  I  wiU  make  an  everlasting  covenant  mik 
yoUf  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David,  Behold j  I  have  given  him  for 
a  witness  to  the  people,  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  people** 
Js.  Iv. 

This  Leader  and  Commander,  on  the  erection  of  this  free  Go«« 
pel  Ministry,  gave  rules  to  his  Disciples  how  they  were  to  conduct 
themselves  m  the  case  before  us.  He  enjoined  die  twelve,  before 
he  sent  them  on  this  errand,  as  we  collect  from  the  Apostles  Mac* 
thew  and  Luke,  that,  *<  as  they  had  received  freely,  so  they  were 
to  give  freely  s  that  they  were  to  prwide  neither  gM,  nor  sitver, 
nor  bras^  in  their  purses ;  nor  scrip,  nor  other  things,  for  their 
journal  i  for  that  the  'workman  was  worthy  of  his  meaty  Matt.  %.  8* 
Luke  ix.  1.  And  be  afterwards  asked  them,  <«  When  I  sent  y^ 
xmihout  purse,  and  strip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  any  thing  ?  And 
they  said.  Nothing.  Then  said  he  unto  them.  But  now  he  that  hath 
a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip."    Luke  Exii.  S5« 

In  a  little  time  afterwards  Jesus  Christ  sent  out  <'  other  seventy" 
Df  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions  similar  to  the  former, 
that  they  should  not  take  scrip,  ck>the«»  or  money  with  them* 
3iit  to  these  he  said  additionally,  that,  «  Wheresoever  they  wrt 
received,  they  were  to  eat  such  things  as  were  given  them ;  but  where 
they  were  not  received^  they  were  to  go  their  tva^  and  say,  tinen 
the  dust  of  your  city  which  cleaveth  onus,  we  do  wipe  ^  against 
jfou,"  Luke  X.  And,  a^  on  that  occasion  he  coo^red  the  Mifti^ 
tets  of  the  Gospel  to  the  laborers  whom  a  man  sends  to  the  harveitf 
he  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  eat  what  was  set  before  theim 
because  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  hi$  hire. 

This  appears  to  be  the  substance  of  all  that  Jesus  Christ  tai^ 
v^ofi  this  subj^ect.  We  therefore  refer*  next,  to  the  Apostle  Paul^ 
for  a  further  elucidation  of  it. 

This  Apostle,,  in  fids  Epistles,  to  Timolhy)  and  ta  the  Co£iiit|iM» 
and  Galadans#'  acknowledgea  the  position,.  th«t  the  (piiimal  lahover 
is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

>  iCor.ix.  tTuD.  V.  GaLvi* 
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He  Bij%i «  ffiue  have  stmn  unto  yom  ipMtiHtl  thif^s^  U  k  ^  great 
thing  ifii^  shall  rtaspyaur  carnal  thiftgi  ?''  «  The^  'dohitA  predth 
the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  GospelJ'  i  Cor.  it.  1 1  •  ahd  14.  ^^ 
also  sayS)  <<  Let  him  that  is  taiigkt  in  the  lixfrd^  communicate  iiHtb 
him  that  ieachethf  in  all  good  things"  Gal.  vi.  6.  But  he iib 
where  says  to  him  that  teaeheth  not ;  neither  d6e^  he  say  ih^  thdl^ 
ate  to  cotnmanicate,  who  ate  nbt  taught^  Mence  it  appeats  that 
those  who  faithfully  spend  th^ir  time  in  preaching  the  Gospeli  are 
entitled  to  bodily  maintenance  frohi  those  who  «  receire  theiii ;" 
^rtet  it  should  seem  that  this  great  A|)09tie  had  some  misgiving  as  t6 
the  iJtpediencp  of  th^  ptactice  ;  it  havings  as  he  thought,  ^  tendency 
to  obstruct  the  good  effects  of  the  Ministry :  for  he  says,  «  Netei*" 
iheless  we  have  not  used  this  power  j  but  si^ir  aU  thingiy  lest  tto 
should  hinder  the  Gospel  tf  Christ:*  1  Cor.  ix.  12.  ^' But  I 
have  used  none  of  these  things^  neither  have  I  toritten  these  thingi^ 
that  it  should  be  so  done  unto  me  :  Jot  it  were  better  for  tnt  to  diif^ 
than  that  any  man  should  make  m^  guying  void,'*  Vk  li.  It  {% 
ferident  that  he  thought  it  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Ctiris'* 
ttanity)  and  more  likely  to  further  itd  interests,  to  support  himself 
by  the  labor  erf*  his  own  handsi  than  to  be  supported  by  thilt  of 
others  y  and  it  is  plain  that  his  companions  in  the  Mitiistry  did  th^ 
same^  for  he  says^  «  Neither  did  we  eat  atny  man's  bread  for  notghf, 
but  wtought  with  labor  and  travail,  night  and  day,  that  we  might 
not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you  ;  not  becatise  [sdi/s  A^]we  have 
not  poweti  biit  to  make  oorsehres  an  ENSAMPLE  uhto  you  16 
follow  us }  for  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  commanded 
yon,  thai  if  any  would  not  work,  neithet  should  he  eat."  £  Thesitf. 
ill*  Bf  9|  lOi 

Those  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  abuse  this  powef, 
who  makti  their  preaching  chargeable,  if  by  any  means  they  QUti 
support  theniselves  }  for  this  Apostle  further  says,  «« What  is  my 
veWard  then  i  terily,  that  when  I  preach  the  Gospel,  I  may  make 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  lArithout  charge,  that  I  abus^  not  my  power 
k  the  Gospel/'  1  Cor.  ix.  18.  Thus  the  Apostk  and  his  feUow- 
laborers  kiok^  up  to  God  only^  for  the  reward  t^f  their  spiritual 
labors  y  which  he  thus  eaipUins :  <«  Now  they  do  it  (f .  e.  strifse)  to 
obtain  a  GOrriipcSile  crown  (  but  w^  an  incc^ptible V  v.  2S. 

It  is  ob)ectffii  dn  this  otciwion^  that  the  Apostle  received  relief 
from  the  brethren  of  Fhilippi  as  well  as  fron^  odiers,  when  he  did 
not  preach*  The  reply  is,  that  thi»  relief  coiisisted  of  vohmtary 
ind  affi^ctionate  presents^  sent  to  him  when  in  circunlstances  of 
distress^  in  this  case  he  siat^  tliat  he  aevdr  desired  these  gtfts, 
but  that  it  was  pleasant  to  him  to  see  his  religious  instrootionr  piro^ 
(faieto  H  heasf^imti  of  disp^mtton  dikt  would  abound  to. their  own 
4«0Dunt/ 

'  Philip,  ix.   li-16. 
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The  Apostle  Peter  is  the  only  other  person  that  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  as  speaking  on  this  subject.  Writing  to 
those  who  had  been  called  to  the  spiritual  orersight  of  thechurcuies, 
h^  advises  as  follows  :  "  Feed  thejlock  of  God  which  is  among yout 
taking  the  oversight  thereof^  not  of  constraint^  but  wiUingly  *  fioi 
for  filihif  Itiacy  but  of  a  ready  mind;  neither  as  being  lords  over 
God's  heritage f  but  being  examples  to  the  /lock ;  and  vAen  the 
chief  Shepherd  shall  appear  ^  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that 
fadetA  not  away.'*  1  Peter  v.  2.  And  he  makes  it  a  characteristic 
of  false  teachers,  that,  ** 'through  covetousness  shall  they  with 
feigned  words  make  merchandize  of  you.*'  S  Peter  ii.  5.  Upon 
which  words  of  these  Apostles,  three  observations  arise  : — That 
Ministers  should  not  make  a  gain  of  the  Gospel ;  -  that  they  should 
look  to  God  only  for  their  reward,  viz.  an  incorruptible  crown  of 
glory  —and  that  Peier  himself  must  have  preached,  like  Paul, 
without  fee  or  reward,  or  he  could  not,  consistently,  have  recom- 
mended such  a  practice  toothers. 

From  the  examples,  therefore,  and  precepts,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn  :  First,  that  God  raises  up  has  own  Ministers.-— Secondly, 
thfit  these  are  to  dispense  his  Gospel  freely. — Thirdly,  that  they 
are  to  take,  wherever  they  are  received,  such  thuigs  as  are  given 
them,  (which  things  they  deserve  while  in  the  exercise  of  their 
oalling»ii8  much  as  the  laborer  his  hire,)  but  that  no  bargains  are  to 
J>e  made  about  religion ;  that  they  are  not  to  compel  men  to  give, 
neither  are  they  to  take  away  any  thing  from  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  receive  them  \  but  in  this  case  to  go  their  ways,  and 
shake  the  dust  from  their  feet  against  them :  or,  in  other  words, 
to  declare  that  thoy  have  done  their  own  duty  in  going  to  them 
«rith  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  that  the  fault  lies  with  them  in 
cefuaing  to  hear  it.  Neither,  when  they  return  from  their  missions^ 
•or  are  idle  at  home,  are  tjiey  to  receive  any  thing,  but  to  use  theif 
•oVn  scrips,  and  purses,  and  xlothes. — And,  fourthly,  that  though 
it  be  l»wful  for  them  to  receuire  :Such  sustenance  .under  such  limi« 
stations,  during  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  it  would  be  more  con* 
distent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  if  they  would  give  their  spi- 
ritual labors  freely,  and  look  :up  toGod  for  their  rewaid :  thus  avoid-  ' 
ing^be  character  of  false  teachers,  andihe  imputation  of  an  abuse 
j^their.  power  in  the  Gospel. 

Now  these  conclusions  seem  to  have  been  sanetioned,  in  a  great 
f»easure,  b«r  the  primitive  practice  for  tl^ie  ftrst  three  centuries  of 
,tbe  <CSiristianiChurch,.or  till  iiie  darkness  of  apostacy  began  to 
overwhelm  ic  :  > 

In  the  very  early  times  of  the'  Gospel*  many  Chfifitiaiis,  both  at 

U9alem,  and  Alexandria^  in  Egypt,  iold  their  possessions,' and 
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lired  together  on  the  produce  of  their  common  stock.  Others,  in 
Antiochj  Galatia»  and  Pontus,  retained  their  estates  in  their  pos- 
session, but  established  a  fund,  consisting  of  weekly  or  monthly 
offerings,  for  the  support  of  the  Church.  This  fund  continued  in 
sJter-times:  but  it  was  principally  for  the  relief  of  poor  and 
distressed  Saints,  in  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  if  in  that 
situation,  might  also  share.  Tertullian,  in  speaking  of  such  funds, 
gives  the  following  account :  •«  Whatsoever  we  have,*'  says  he,  *•  in 
the  treasury  of  our  Churches,  is  not  raised  by  taxation,  as  though 
we  put  men  to  ransom  their  religion  \  biit  every  man,  once 
a  month,  or  when  it  pleaseth  him,  beatoweth  what  lie  thinks 
proper,  but  not  except  he  be  willing.  For  no  man  is  compelled), 
but  left  free  to  his  own  discretion.  And  that  which  is  thus  given 
is  not  bestowed  in  vanity;  but  in  relieving  the  poor;  and  upon* 
children  destitute  of  parents  ;  and  in  the  maintenance  of  aged  antl^ 
feeble  persons ;  and  of  men  wrecked  by  sea ;  and  of  such  as  have 
been  condemned  to  metallic  mines ;  or  have  been  banished  to  is^ 
lands ;  or  have  been  cast  into  prison,  professing  the  Christian  faith."* 

In  process  of  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  sonie* 
lands  were  first  given  to  the  Church.^  The  revenue  from  these 
was  thrown  into  the  general  treasury  or  fund ;  and  was  distribut-^ 
ed,  as  other  offerings  were,  by  the  Deacons  and  Elders :  but 
neither  Bishops  nor  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  allowed  to  have 
any  concern  with  it.  It  appears  from  Origen,  Cyprian,  Urban, 
Prosper,  ax}d  others,  that  if  in  those  times  such  Ministers  were  able^ 
to  support  themselves,  they  were  to  have  notliing  from  this  fund. 
The  fund  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  person^  But 
if  such  Ministers  stood  in  need  of  sustenance,  they  might  receiire 
from  it ;  but  they  were  to  be  satisfied  with  simple  diet,  and  neces- 
sary apparel.  And  so  sacred  was  this  fund  held  to  the  purposes 
of  Its  institution,  that  the  first  Christian  Emperors,  who  did  as  the 
Bishops  advised  them,  had  no  recourse  to  it,  but  supplied  the 
wants  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  from  their  own  revenues;  as  Eu- 
sebius,  Theodoret  and  Soaomen  relate. 

The  Council  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  340,  finding  fault  with  the 
Deacons,  relative  to  the  management  of  the  funds  of  the  Chu  rches,  or* 
dained  that  the  Bishops  might  distribute  them,  but  that  they  should  ' 
take  no  part  of  them  to  tliemselves,  or  for  the  use  of  the  Priest* 
and  bredirenwho  lived  with  them,  unless  necessity  required  it,  using 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  '<  Having  food  and  raiment,  be  therewith 
content.*' 

In  looking  at  other  instances  which  have  been  cited,  I  shall 
mention  one  which  throws  light  for  a  few  years  further  upon  this 
subject     In  the  year  S59,  Ccaist^ntius  the  Emperor  having  susok 

*  Sclden,c.iv,§  J.  *  Iliid. 
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moqed  a  '  general  council  of  Bidiops  to  Ariminum  in  Italjr,  and 
provided  for  their  subsistence  there,  the  British  and  French  Bishop99- 
judging  it  not  decent  to  live  on  the  pufaiic,  chose  rather  to  live  ut 
their  own  expense.  Three  only,  out  of  Britain,  compelled  hf 
want,  but  yet  refusing  assistance  offered  to  them  by  the  rest,  ac-^ 
cepted  the  Emperor's  provision,  judging  it  more  proper  lo  subsist 
by  public,  than  by  private  support.  This  delicate  conduct  of  the 
Bishops  is  brought  to  show,  that  where  Ministers  of  titer  Gospel 
bad  the  power  of  maintaining  themselvesy  they  had  no  notion  of 
looking  up  to  the  public.  In  short,  in  tliose  early  times.  Ministers^ 
were  maintained  only  where  their  necessities  requirefd  ky  ai^i  thi» 
QUt  of  the  fund  of  the  poor.  Hiose  who  took  from  this  f*nd  bad. 
the  particular  appellation  given  them  of  «  Sportularii,'^  or  «*  Basket- 
Clerks,"  because,  according  to  Origen,  TertulHan,  Cyprian,  and 
oithers,  chey  had  their  portion  of  sustenance  given  them  in  baskets^ 
These  portions  consisted  but  of  a  small  pittance,  suScient  only  for 
their  livelihoed  \  and  were  given  them  on  the  principle  kid  dowif 
by  Matthew,  that  the  Ministers  of  le^us  Christ  were  to  eat  and 
drink  Quly  such  things  as  were  set  before  them. 

In  process  of  time  new  doctrines  were  advanced  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ministers,  which  will  be  hereafter  explained. 
But  as  these  were  the  inventions  of  men,  and  introduced  during 
the  apostaey,  no  reason  appears  why  these  should  be  held  in  pre- 
f^fence  to  tho^e  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  Apostles,  and  to  the 
practice  of  Christians  in  the  purest  periods  of  the  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  latter  oply  are  to  be  reUed  on  as 
the  true  doctrines.  Tlicfse  were  founded  in  divine  wisdom,  on  the 
erectiim  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  and  were  unmixed  with  the  inven- 
tions of  men.  They  were  founded  on  the  geniiss  and  spirit  of 
Chria^ianity,  and  not  on  the  genius  or  spirit  of  the  woild. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Hi^om  of  Tithes  from  the  Fourih  Centuty  A«  the  reign  (tf 
Henry  VlIL,  when  they  tvere  definitively  coHSQUdaie4  into  th 
Itteu^  e^  th4  Lanfl^      , 

It  has  already  appeared  that,  between  the  middle  and  the  close 
of.tlie  fourth  centurj^,  such  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  as  were  ablis 
supported  themselves,  but  that  those,  who  were  not  aWe,  w«:e  supi- 
ported  Qut  of  the  fund  for  th^  poor.  The  latter,  however,  had  no 
fijced  or  detern^iued  proportion  of  this  fund  allotted  them,  but  had 
only  a  bare  livelihood  from  it,  consisting  of  victuals  served  out  to 
tlusm  in  baskets,  as  before  explained.  This  fund,  toQi,  consisted 
of  voluntary  offevtnge,  or  of  revenues  fVom  land  voluntarily  be- 
queathed. And  th^  principle,  on  which  these  gifts  or  voluntary 
offerings  were  made,  was  the  duty  of  charity  to  the  poor.     One 
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material  innovation,  howeveri  had  beeti  introduced,  as  t  remarked 
before,  since  its  institution  ;  namely,  that  the  Bishops,  and  not  the 
Deacons,  had  now  the  management  of  thid  fund. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  from  this  period 
to  the  eighth,  other  changes  took  place  in  the  system  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  began  to  be  sup- 
ported, all  of  them  without  distinction,  from  the  funds  of  the  poor. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  be 
provided  for  than  before.  The  people,  therefore,  were  solicited 
for  greater  contributions  than  had  been  ordinarily  given.  Jerome  and 
Oirysostom,  from  good  and  pious  motives,  as  it  appears,  i  n  turn 
esthorted  them  to  give  bountifully  to  the  poor,  and  double  honor 
to  those  who  labored  in  the  Lord's  work.*  And  though  they 
left  the  people  at  liberty  to  bestow  what  they  pleased,  they  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  less  liberal  than  the  anci- 
ent Jews,  who,  under  the  Levitical  law,  gave  a  tenth  of  their 
property  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the  poor.*  Ambrose,  in  like  man- 
ner, recommended  tenths  as  now  necessary,  and  as  only  a  suitable 
donation,  for  these  purposes. 

The  same  line  of  conduct  continued  to  be  pursued  by  those  who 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  by  Augusdne,  Bishop 
of  Hippo,  by  Pope  Leo,  by  Gregory,  by  Severin,  among  the 
Ckristians  in  Pannonia,'  and  by  others.  Their  exhortations,  how- 
ever, on  this  subject,  were  now  mixed  with  promises  and  threats. 
Pardon  of  sins,  and  future  rewards,  were  held  out  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  it  was  suggested,  on  the  other,  that  the  people  them- 
selves would  be  reduced  to  a  tenth  ;  and  the  blood  of  all  the  poor 
who  died  would  be  upon  their  heads,*  if  they  gave  less  than  a 
tenth  of  their  income  to  holy  uses.  By  exhortations  of  this  sort* 
reiterated  for  three  centuries,  it  began  at  length  to  be  expected  of 
the  people  that  they  would  not  give  less  than  tenths  of  what  they 
possessed.  No  right,  however,  was  alleged  to  such  a  proportion 
of  tjieir  income,  nor  was  coercion  ever  spoken  of.  These  tenths, 
also,  were  for  holy  uses,  which  chiefly  included  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  They  were  called  the  Lord's  Goods,  in  consequence,  and 
were  also  denominated  the  Patrimony  of  the  Poor. 

Another  change  took  place  within  the  period  assigned,  which 
mus;t  now  be  mentioned  as  of  great  concern.  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  now  living  wholly  out  of  the  tenths,  which,  with  legacies,, 
constituted  the  fund  of  die  poor,, — a  determined  portion  of  this 
fttnd,  contrary  to  all  former  usage,  was  set  apart  for  their  use.  Of 
this  fund  one-fourth  was  generally  given  to  the  poor  \  one-fourth 
to  the  repairs  of  nsonasteries,  abbeys,  and  odier  ecclesrastical 
buildings }  one-fourth  to  officiadng  Ministers  v  and  one-fourth  to 

'  Selden,  c  v.  J4.        *  Ibid. «  Ibid-  ch.  v.  §  i.  *  Ibid.  cb.  v.  $4. 
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the  Bishops  '   with  whom  they  lived*     Heii€e  the  maintenance  o( 
,  the  Ministers,  al  consisting  of  these  two  orders,  and  the  repairs   of 
mohasteries^  &c.  took  now  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  so  that  the  face 
of  things  began   to  be  materially  altered.;    for  whereas  fornierJy 
this  fund  went  chiefly  to  the  poor,  out  of  w&ich  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  were  provided,  it  now  went  chiefly  to  the  latter,  out  of 
which  there  came  a  provision  for  the  poor.     Another  change  muse 
be  noticed  with  respect  to  the  principle  on  whicli  the  gifts  towards 
this  fund  were  offered.     For  whereas  tenths  were  formerly  soIicit<« 
ed,  on  the  Christian  duty  of  charity  to  the  poor,  they  were  now  soli- 
cited on  the  principle  that  by  the  law  of  Moses  tnev  ought  to  be 
given  fof  holy  uses,  in  which  the  benefit  of  the  fatherless,  the 
stranger,  and  the  Widow,  was  included.     From  this  tim^  f  shall 
use  the  woid  Tithes  for  tenths,  and  the  word  Clergy  instead  of 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel* 

In  the  eighth  century,  matters  were  as  I  have  now  representee^ 
them.     The  people  had  Seen  brought  into  a  notion  that  they  were 
to  give  no  kss  than  a  terith  of  their  income  to  holy   uses.      Bi" 
shops,  generally,  at  this  time,  and,  indeed,  long  previous  to  this,  liv- 
ed in  monasteries.*     Their  Clergy  also  lived  with  "them  in  these 
monasteries,  and  went  from  thence  to  preach  in  the  country  within 
the  diocese.     It  must  also  be  noticed,  that  there  Were  at  this  time 
other  monasteries,  under  abbots  or  priors,  consisting  mostly  of  lay* 
persons,  and  distinct  from  those  mentioned,  and  supported  Sy  of- 
ferings and  legacies  in  the  same  manner.     The  latter,  however^ 
not  having  numerous  ecclesiastics  to  support,  laid  out  more  of  their 
funds  than  the  former  were  enabled  to  do  towards  the  entertain- 
itient  of  strangers,  and  towards  the  support  of  the  poor.     Now  it 
must  be  observed,  that  when  these  two  different  Icinds  of  monas- 
teries existed,  the  people  were'  at  liberty  to  pay  their  tithes  to 
either  of  them,  as  they  pleased  ;  and  that,  having  this  permission, 
they  generally  favored  the  latter.'     To  these  they  not  only  paid 
their  tithes,  but  gave  their  donations  by  legacy.     This  preference 
of  the  lay-abbeys  to  the  ecclesiastical,  arose  from  a  knowledge 
that  the  poor,  for  whose  benefit  tithes  had  been  originally  preached 
up,    would  be  more    materially    served.      Other    circumstances 
too,  occurred,  which  induced  the  people  to  continue  the  same  pre* 
ference.     For  the  Bishops  in  many  places  began  to  abuse  their 
trust,  as  the  Deacons  had  done  before,  by  attaching  the  bequeatBei 
lands  to  their  sees ;  so  that  the  inferior  Clergy  and  the  poor  be- 
came in  a  manner  dependent  upon  them  for  their  daily  bread.    In 

'  Selden,  cb.  ix.  ^  5.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  Bishops  became  othcr- 
yiise' provided  iox\  the  tnnd  «a^  divided  intu  Uiree  parts,  for  the  other  tfaittft 
purposes  ju;}t  mentioned. 

*  Ibid.  ch.  4.  4  1  '  Ibid.  cii.  x.  $  3. 
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other  places  the  Clergy  had  seized  all  to  thrir  own  use.  The  'pea«> 
pie,  therefore,  6o  thoroughly  favored  the  lay-abbeys  in  preference 
to  those  of  the  Church,  that  the  former  became  daily  richer,  whik; 
the  latter  did  little  more  than  maintain  their  ground.  This  prc^ 
ference,  however,  which  made  such  a  difference  in  the  funds  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  of  the  lay-monasteries,  was  viewed  with  a  je<»lou$ 
eye  by  the  Clergy  of  those  times,  and  measures  were  at  length  taken 
to  remove  it.  In  a  council  under  Pope  Alexander  the  Thirds 
in  the  year  1180,  it  was  determined  that  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  restrained  with  respect  to  their  tithes.  They  were 
accordingly  forbidden  to  make  appropriations  to  religious  houses 
"Without  tlie  consent  of  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese  they  lived.* 
But  even  this  prohibition  did  not  succeed.  The  people  still  favor- 
ed the  lay-abbeys,  paying  their  tithes  there,  till  Pope  Innocent  the 
Third,  in  the  year  1200,  ordained,  and  he  enforced  it  by  eccle-. 
siastical  censures,  that  every  one  should  pay  his  tithes  to  those  who 
administered  to  him  spiritual  things,  in  his  own  parish.*  In  a  gen- 
eral council,  also,  held  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1274,  it  was  decreed, 
that  It  was  no  longer  lawful  for  men  to  pay  their  Tithes  where  they 
pleased,  as  before,  but  that  they  should  pay  them  to  Mother- 
Church.^  And  the  principle  on  which  they  had  now  been  long 
demanded  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  under  Pope 
Pius  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  1560;  which  was,  that  they  were 
due  by  divine  right.*  In  the  course  of  forty  years  after  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  had  been  forced  by  ecclesiastical  censures  and  ex- 
communications, prescription  was  set  up.  Thus  the  very  prin- 
ciple in  which  Tithes  had  originated  was  changed.  Thus  free-will 
offerings  became  dues  to  be  exacted  by  compulsion.  And  thus  the- 
fund  of  the  poor  was  converted  almost  wholly  into  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Clergy. 

Having  now  traced  the  origin  of  tithes,  as  far  as  a  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  concerned,  I  shall  trace  it  as  far  as  they 
have,  reference  to  our  own  country.  And  here  I  may  observe,  in 
few  words,  that  the  same  system  and  the  same  changes  are  con- 
spicuous. Free-will  offerings  and  donations  of  Und  constituted  » 
fund  for  tlie  poor,  out  of  which  the  clergy  were  maintained.  In 
process  of  time.  Tithes  or  tenths  followed.  Of  these  certain  pro- 
portions were  allowed  to  the  clergy,  the  repairs  of  buildings,  and 
die  poor.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Off*!,  king  •, 
of  Mercian  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  when  that 
prince,  having  caused  Ethclbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  to  be 


<  Selden,  cb.  vi.  §  7.  *  Ibid.  ch.  vii. i  1. 

*  Ibid.cb.  vii.  §  1.  ♦  Ibid.  ch.  yii.  %  1. 
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tretcherou$l]r  murdered)  fled  to  the  Pope  for  pardon  ^  to  please 
whom,  and  to  expiate  his  own  sin,  he  caused  those  ti&es  to  become 
(hies  in  his  own  dominions,  which  were  only  at  the  will  of  the 
donor  before. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards,  (anno  855,]  Ethelwolf,  a  weak  and 
superstitious  pnnce,  was  worked  upon  by  the  Clergy  to  extend 
Tithes  as  dues  to  the  whole  kingdom  \  and  he  consented  to  it, 
mider  a  notion  that  he  was  thus  to  avert  the  judgments  of  God, 
which  they  represented  as  visible  in  the  frequent  ravages  of  the 
Danes.^  Poor  laymen,  however,  were  still  to  be  supported  out  of 
these  tithes,  and  the  people  were  still  at  liberty  to  pay  them  to 
whatever  religious  persons  they  pleased. 

About  the  close  of  the  tench  century,  Edgar  took  from  the  peopfe 
the  right  of  disposing  of  their  Tithes  at  their  own  discretion,  and 
directed  that  diey  should  be  paid  to  the  partsh-cfaurches.  But 
iht  other  monasteries  or  lay-houses  resisting,  his  orders  became 
useless  for  a  time.  At  this  period  the  lay  monasteries  were  rich» 
but  the  parochial  Clergy  were  poor.  Pope  Innocent,  however,  by 
sending  out  his  famous  decree,  before  mentioned,  to  kkig  John^ 
which  was  to  be  observed  in  England  as  well  as  in  other  places 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  every  man 
was  to  pay  his  Tithes  to  those  only  who  administered  spiritual  help 
to  him  in  his  own  parish,  settled  the  affiiir ;  for  he  set  up  eccle- 
siastical courts,  thundered  out  his  interdicts,  and  frightened  both 
king  and  people.^ 

Richard  the  Second  confirmed  these  Tithes  to  die  parishes  as  thus 
settled  by  this  Pope  i  but  it  was  directed  by  an  Act,  that,  in  all  ap- 
propriations of  cnurches,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  should  ordaia 

•  Selden, p.  «01.  *  llrd. ch.  viii. § 4. 

3  Xo  show  the  priaeiples  upon  which  prmces  acted  with  respect  to  Tithes, 
iQ  these  tknesytha  foiilowiiig  translation  of  a  fHPeamMe  to  an  Act  of  King 
Stephen,  x&ay  Us  produeed.  **  Because  tkioi^  the  providence  of  Diviac- 
mercy  we  know  it  to  be  ordered,  and  by  -he  Churches  publishion^ it  far  aad 
near  every  body  has  heard,  that  b;^  the  distrrbutiua  of  alms  pessons  n\a^,  be 
akatiiweA  from  the  bonds  of  srn,  and  acquire  the  rewards  of  heavenly  joy,-^ 
I9  Steplten,  hj  tbs  gtaceof  God,  king  of  Bnglsnd,  being  willing  to  have  a 
share  with  tliose  who,  by  a  happy  kind  «f  eomcnerce,  txcbange  hwtimi^ 
things  for  earthier,  and  smitten  with  the  b>.va  of  CM,  and  for  the  sftlvaJaoikof 
my  own  soul,  and  the  soufe  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  all  ray  forefatheo 
aaii  ancestors,  frc.**    Selden,  c.  n.  ^  4. 

Indeeiv  the  bktocy  of  Tithes,  as  exhibited  by  the  learned  Selden,  'n  a  me- 
laotbaly  hisiory  of  th«  artifica  and  priestcraft  of  Rome^  eaevied  against  A« 
i^orance  and  superstition  of  mankind  ;  containing  a  series,  first  of  persua- 
sions, then  of  demands;  accompanied  with  benedictions  both  forthis  life,  and 
for  that  which  is  to  eome,  oa  the  faithful,  and  with  curses  on  the  unfaithful ; 
stilly  however,  under  pretence  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the:  peer.  Th  us  says 
Augustine,  **  Decimal  tributa  sunt  egentium  animarum,  ledde  ergo  tiilmti 
pauperibus,''  and  many  others  to  the  same  purpose. 
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a  convenient  sum  ol  money  to  be  distributed  out  of  the  fruit  and 
profit  of  every  living  among  the  poor  parishioners  annually,  in  aid 
of  their  living  and  sustenance.     «Thus,  it  seems,"  says  Judge 
Blackstone,  <«  the  people  were  frequently  sufferers  by  the  withhold- 
ilis  those  alms,  for  which,  among  other  purposes,  the  payment  of 
Tithes  was  originally  imposed."   At  length  Tithes  were  finally  con- 
firmed, and  in  a  more  explicit  manner,  by  the  famous  Act  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  on  this  subject.     And  here  I  must  just  observe,  that, 
whereas  from  the  eighth  century  to  this  reign.  Tithes  were  said  to 
be  due,  whenever  the  reason  of  them  was  expressed,  by  Divine 
rk^t,as  under  the  Levitical  Law,-^so  in  the  preamble  to  die  act  of 
Hfinry  the  Eighth,  they  are.  founded  on  the  same  principle,  being 
described  herein  as  «  due  unto  God  and  holy  Church.^    Which 
Act  has  not  only  never  been  repealed,  but  it  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  subsequent  Acts  on   the  subject.     Thus,  in  our  own  coun- 
try>  as  well  as  on  the  continent  qf  Europe,  were  those  changes 
hrcrnght  about,  which  have  been  described :  and  they  were  brought 
about  by  the  same  means ;  for  they  were  made  partly  by  the  ex- 
hortations and  sermons  of  Monks,  partly  by  the  decrees  of  Popes, 
partly  by  the  edicts  of  Popish  Kings,  and  partly  by  the  determina- 
tions of  Popish  Councils. 

It  is  not  nteessary  that  I  should  trace  this  subject  further,  or 
that  I  should  make  distinctions  relative  to  Tithes,  whether  they  may 
be  rectorial,  or  vicarial,  or  whether  they  may  belong  to  lay-persons. 
I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  such  conclusions,  as  in  my  opi- 
nion result  from  the  History  of  Tithes,  and  which  are  of  general 
af^cation  to  pi?ofessors  of  Christianity. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Conclusions  d^ducible  from  the  foregoing  Historical  Facts^ 

life.  That  die  conduct  of  Abram,  in  the  affair  of  Mekhi^edekf 
oanaok  consistently  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  forced  maintenance  for 
Ministers  of  the  GospeL 

dttd.  That  Tithes,  as  a  part  of  the  Ceremonial  Law,  were  abol- 
ished by  Jesus  Christ  \  and,  consequently,  form  no  part  of  die 
Christian  Di^nsation. 

Srd.  That  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and 
Ms  Apostles,  ate  to  pveacb  the  Gospel  freely. 

:4AL  That  Tidies  weve  introduced  among  Christians  by  Ae 
spirit  of  AntiJChrist. 

5tk.  That  they  are  not  in  eiyiity  dues  of  the  C1«p|^. 

6tii*  That  die  payment  of  them,  being  comp«}iovy,i«  an  KkD^^ 
l^piettl  of  h«Mao  audlority  in  mattera  of  religion. 
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7th.  That  being  claimed  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  holds 
them  forth,  as  of  Divine  right,  the  payment  of  them  is,  virtually, 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewish.  Religion ;  and  a  denial  of  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

The  following  conclusions  naturally  arise  from  the  preceding 
historical  narrative : 

First.  That  by  the  account  recorded  of  the  affair  of  Abram  and 
Melchizedek,  the  gift  on  the  part  of  Abram  was  purely  gratuitous  ; 
and  as  the  occurrence  took  place  more  than  four  centuries  before  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  with  which  event  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  connexion,  it  not  being  once  alluded  to  by  Moses,  either  by 
way  of  precedent,  or  in  any  other  way ;  and  as  it  occurred  nine- 
teen hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  it  were  preposterous 
to  bring  forward  this  act  of  the  Patriarch  as  a  plea  for  Tithes 
Under  the  Gospel. 

Secondly.  That  the  Levitical  priesthood,  with  all  its  ceremomal 
institutions,  ceased  on  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  Tithes 
were  a  part  of  these  ceremonial  institutions :  they,  therefore,  form 
no  part  of  the  Christian  Dispensation.  That  if  Tithes  are  now  due, 
as  the  Levitical  Tithes  were,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions. Now  the  Levites,  who  had  a  right  to  Tithes,  previously 
fave  up  to  the  community  their  own  right  to  a  ^re  of  the  land  ^ 
ut  the  Clergy  claim  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  others, 
having  given  up  none  of  their  own.  Tithes,  by  the  Levitical  law, 
were  for  the  strangers,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widows,  a&  well  as 
for  the  Levites  ^  but  the  Clergy,  by  taking  Tithe»,  hav^  taken  that 
which  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  have  appropriated 
it  solely  to  their  own  use ;  thus  leaving  the  poor  a  second  burden 
upon  tne  land. 

But  the  position  itself  is  false :  for  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and 
Tithes  with  it,  ceased  on  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  becomes 
Christiamy  therefore,  to  make  a  stand  against  this  doctrine ;  for, 
by  acquiescing  in  the  notion  that  the  Jewish  priesthood  extends  to 
them,  they  virtually  acknowledge  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  still 
exists,  and  that  Christ  has  not  actually  come. 

This  latter  argument,  by  which  it  was  insisted  upon  that  Tithes 
cease  yirith  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  and  that  those  who  acknow-* 
ledge  them  acknowledge  the  Jewish  religion  for  themselves,  has 
been  admitted  by  many  serious  Christiana.  The  celebrated  John 
Milton,  in  a  Treatise  which  he  wrote  on  Tidies,  did  not  hesitate  to 
w»e  it.  He  saysy  "  Although  hire  to  the  laborer  be  of  moral  and 
perpetual  right,  yet  that  special  kind  of  hire,  the  tenth,  can  be  of 
no  right  or .  necessity  but  to  that  special  labor  to  which  God  or- 
dait^i^  it. .  That  special  labor  was  the  Levitical  and  CeDemoqial 
service  of  the  Tabernacle^  which  is  now  abolished :  the  rightj^ 
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therefore,  of  that  special  fure,  niost  needs  be  withal  abolished,  as 
being  also  ceremonial.  That  Tithes  were  ceremonial  is  plain,  not 
being  given  to  the  Lerites  till  they  had  been  first  offered  a  heave- 
ofFenng  to  the  Lord«  He,  then,  who  by*  that  law  brings  Tithes 
into  the  Gospel,  of  necessity  brings  in  withal  a  sacrifice  and  ai| 
altar  i  without  which,  Tkhes  by  that  law  were  unsanctified  and  pol- 
luted, and,  therefore,  never  thought  of  in  the  first  Christian  times ; 
nor  till  ceremonies,  altars,  and  oblations  had  been  brought  back. 
And  yet  the  Jew^,  ever  since  their  Temple  was  destroyed,  though 
they  have  Rabbis  and  teachers  of  their  law,  yet  pay  no  Tithes,  as 
having  no  Levites  to  whom,  no  Temple  where  to  pay  them,  nor  altar 
^rhereon  to  hallow  them  :  which  argues  that  the  Jews  themselves 
aiever  thought  Tithes  moral,  but  ceremonial  only.  That  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  should  take  them  up  when  Jews  have  laid  them 
down,  must  needs  be  very  absurd  and  prepostero\is.*' 

Thirdly.  That  it  appears  by  the  injunctions  of  ottr  Lord,  as 
welj  as  by  the  examples  of  his  Apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  that  the 
Mhiisters  of  the  Gospel  are  to  give  their  spiritual  labors  freely, 
«*  eating  such  things  as  are  set  before  them ;''  and  <«  having  food  anijL 
raiment^  to  be  therewith  content  /'  that  when  they  are  not  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  Ministry  they  are  to  support  themselves,  if  ne- 
cessity require  it,  by  their  own  mdustry  ;  that  they  are  not  author 
rised  to  demand,  consequently  not  to  Jbrce  a  maintenance  from 
others.  Therefore  any  constrained  payment  on  this  account,  as  it 
is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  an  infringenient  of 
the  great  Christian  tenet,  that  Christ's  kingdom  being  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  the  Magistrate  has  no  right  to  dictate  a  religion  to  any  one, 
nor  to  enforce  payment  for  the  same  ;  and,  therefore,  any  legal  in- 
terference in  these  matters,  which  are  solely  between  God  and 
man,  is  an  act  of  legislation  beyond  the  bounds' of  man's  ju- 
risdiction, and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  usurpation  of 

THE   prerogative   OF   GOD. 

Fourthly.  That  neither  Tithes,  nor  any  other  impost,  were  ever 
demanded  fot  the  support  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  periods  of  the  Christian  Church ;  nor  until 
nearly  400  years  after  Christ :  after  which  time  those  Charities, 
which  before  had  been  solicited  as  alms  tott  the  use  of  the  poor, 
were,  by  the  craft  and  avarice  of  Romish  ecclesiastics,  converted 
to  their  own  use,  and  demanded,  as  diie  to  them  by  Divine  right, 
under  the  revived  appellation  of  Tithes. 

Fifthly.  That  if  Tithes  are  due  at  all,  they  are  due  to  the  poor, 
from  whose  use  they  have  been  forcibly  diverted,  and  to  whom,  in 
equity,  they  would  still  belong;  as  no  Prince  can  alter  the  nature 
of  right  and  Wrong :— that  they  arenoi  justly  due  to  the  Chiirdi  or 
Clergy,  because'Ofia  wished  Uiem  to  be  so,  to  expiate  .his  own 
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crimes  \  tutt  because  Ethelwolf  wished  th^m  to  be  80>  from  a  so- 
oerstitiotts  notion  that  he  might  thus  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes }  nor  because  Stephen  wished  them  to  b6  so,  as  his  own 
grant  expresses)  on  the  principle  ^  that  xht  bonds  of  sin  might  be 
dtssolredi  and  that  he  might  have  a  part  with  those  who»  by  a  hip 
py  kind  6f  commerce,  exchange  hearenly  things  for  earthly  ;"  nor 
because  the  Popes  of  Rome  wished  them  to  be  so,  from  whose Ju* 
lisdiction  all  the  subjects  of  England  are  discharged  by  law. 

Sixthly*  That|  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  to  be  lords 
over  God's  heritage*  But  an  acknowledgment  of  human  authority 
in  matters  of  religion  is  a  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Hq[h  Priest 
and  his  kindred,  when  they  commanded  Peter  and  Jdhn,  **  not  to 
q>eakataU,  norteachinthenamtofjesus  /'  and,  consequently^  itisa 
jreptobation  of  the  conduct  of  these  Apostles  for  their  obstinate  reply, 
viz.  «  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  iight  of  Ood%  to  hearken  unio  yew 
morethanmntoGodfjudgeyeJ^  Acts  iv.  18»  19.  Itis,also,  adefeiice, 
of  every  other  act  of  opposition  from  persons  in  authority,  not  only 
to  the  A^stieS,  butalso  to  Jesus  Christ  himself*  Nor  is  there  any 
point  at  whidb  Such  an  acknowledgment  can  stop,  short  of  ad  vocaung, 
Hot  only  the  cause  of  Maliomet,  but  also  etery  species  of  Idola*- 
4ry  that  ever  was  established,  from  the  golden  image  of  Nebuchad^ 
9ettxt  down  to  Juggernaut  of  the  present  day.  It  is^  therefore^ 
inpossible  for  Christians,  as  such^  to  pay  Tithes,  because  by  ^very 
such  payment  tHBT  acknowlbdge  thb  nuTHOiiiTt   of  Mam, 

AS  A  LfiGlSLAtOR,  WITHIN  THE  PfiCVLIAR  FROVIHCB  OF  GoD. 

Seventhly*  That  all  the  more  modem  Acts  of  Parlimienty  upon 
this  subject!  take  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  as  the  gteat  ground* 
wotk  or  Iefl;al  foundation  of  Tithes  ;  in  the  preamble  of  wludi  it  is 
insettedf  mat  they  sire  << dne  unto  God  and  holy  Church*'  Now 
this  preamble  has  never  been  done  away,  nor  has  any  other  prin<> . 
cipie  been  acknowledged  instead  of  that  in  this  preambley  why 
Tithes  have  been  established  by  law.  It  appears,  therefore,  thait 
Tithes  are  still  collected  on  the  foundation  of  an  assumed  Dirine 
right.  But  Christians,  by  receiving  or  paying  Tithes  on  this  pfteft^ 
^virtually  denounce  their  Christianity^  and  so  fanr,  itot  only  so* 
knowledge  the  Jewish  telhion  for  themSdves,  but  wc^  C^neUiag 
to  At  modem  Jewsi  that  Jesus  Christ  iai  not  yet  made  his  ippeir* 
anoe  upon  earth  :-^or  they  are  denymg  Ins  authority  as  StpfesM 
JLerislator  in  his  own  kingdom* 

I  mean  to  conclude  with  a  few  cA>seTvations  on  the  doctrine  that 
b  fiequentlv  ui^ed.  That  Tithes  are  as  really  the  Estate  if  the 
Cl^rg^f  as  the  other  nine'teliihe  dre  the  property  of  the  Oocuptt 
of  the  hiiid. 

ff  A^  Titfae^fadteaikt  had  Btty  uiterfeAt  or  title  whatdoevet  in  tie 
land,  be. wouU  necessarily  bra futtyiv  my  deied  of  saWov  tm^ 
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Teyance ;  whkh  is  not  the  case.  Nor  can  he  control  the  occu- 
pier of  any  estate  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land  ;  whether  to  break 
It  up  or  to  lay  it  down,  whether  to  tow  wheat,  or  barley,  or  turnips, 
or  vetches ;  although,  in  most  cases,  the  interest  of  the  claimant  is 
materially  affected  thereby.  The  only  claim  he  has  is  on  th^  ift^ 
crease,  or  rather  on  the  produce^  whether  of  corn,  or  grass^  dr 
cattle.  It  is,  therefore,  a  charge  solely  on  the  ^ill,  capital,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  farmer ;  and  as  one  man  may  possese  these  in  t 
greater  proportion  than  his  neighbour,  in  that  proportion  does  be  co^ 
tribute  more  than  his  neighbour,  to  the  revenue  of  the  Clergy.  Be- 
sides, the  owner  of  an  estate  may,  if  he  please,  either  plant  his 
land  with  timber,  or  let  it  lie  wholly  neglected  and  unproductive; 
In  either  of  which  cases  there  would  be  no  tUhe  to  claim.  There* 
fore  it  Is  not  the  land^  but  the  capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  the 
farmer  merely  that  are  tithed. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  property  or  estate  of  the  Clergy  ia  the 
land.  It  Is  frequently  advanced  that  a  man  purchasing  at)  estate,  enk» 
ject  to  a  Tithe-charge,  buys  it  at  a  rate  proportionately  lower  than 
he  would  if  exonerated  therefrom.  Certainly^  he  is  aware  of  the 
demand  to  which  he  is  liable ;  and  as  he  has  no  means  of  avdiding 
it,  the  estate  is  by  so  much  the  less  valuable.  So  also,  an  cs^le 
subject  to  incursions  of  wolves  would  be  less  valuable  than  one  not 
subject  to  such  a  contingency  \  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  a 
necessary  consequence ,  that  the  purchaser,  because  he  buys  at  a  pro« 
portionately  low  price,  acknowledges  the  title  of  the  sharer  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry,  in  one  case,  any  more  than  he  would  in  the 
other. 

Should  any  startle  at  the  parallel  I  have  drawn,  I  beg  such  to  be 
assured  that  it  is  advanced  purely  by  way  of  illustration,  without 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  any  person  living  ;  for  I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  many  of  our  Clergy  are  men  of  the  most  upright 
and  honorable  Characters.  But  were  I  speaking  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  by  whose  artifice  and  undue  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  these  Titnes  were  obtained  from  the  people,  I  should 
be  borne  out  by  the  Church  of  England  in  applying  the  simile  in 
the  strictest  sense.  When  speaking  of  the  oppressive  avarice  of 
these  men,  we  find  the  following  expressions  :  <«  The  ambitious 
intents  and  most  subtile  drifts  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome.— These 
special  instruments  and  ministers  of  the  Devil.— The  miserable 
tyranny,  raveny  and  spoil  of  the  most  greedy  Romish  Wolves. — 
God  doth  curse  the  blessiiigs,  and  bless  the  cursings,  of  such  wick- 
ed usurping  Bishops  and  Tyrants."^ 

I  am  aware  that  to  the  preceding  questions  respecting  the  riffht 
or  title  of  the  Clergy,  as  well  as  to  die  further  questions,  whether 

'  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.  Edit.  1817.  5th  and  dth  Parts  of 
the  SSd  Homily. 
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the  practice  of  taking  a  tenth  of  produce^  instead  of  a  tenth  of  in- 
creasty  be  or  be  not  a  departure  from  ancient  practice  ;  whether 
the  present  system  does  or  does  not  operate  to  the  discouragement 
of  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  many  other  collateral  considerations,  a 
ready  answer  may  be  given  j  and  that  is,  the  Laws  of  the  Liand, 
It  was  no  part  of  my  professed  intention  to  inquire  whether  our 
ecclesiastical  system  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  these  laws  ;  but  to 
inquire  how  far  it  is  con&istent  with  the  examples  and  precepts  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  of  his  Apostles.     If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  contrary  has   been  satisfactorily  proved  in   the  foregoing 
palges,  it  becomes  a  question  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Professors  and  Teachers  of  Christianity,  for  Christian  Legislators, 
and  for  Christian  Magistrates,  whether  they  are  authorised  to  en- 
force any  Laws  that  stand  opposed  to  the  Laws  and  Injunctions  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  how  they  can  answer,  in  the  great  day  of  account, 
for  being  instrumental  in  perpetuating  a  system  of  usurpation,  in- 
stituted in  the  darkest  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  by  men 
whom  they  themselves  call  the  <«  Ministers  of  the  Devil  ?*' — whether 
the  laws  of  Man  will,  in  that  day,  be  a  valid  plea  in  the  face  of  the 
Precepts  and  Example  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Disciples  they  pro- 
fess to  be  ? 
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NOTES   ON   PRISONS, 


KENDAL  BOROUGH  JAIL.' 

I'his  small  prison  appeared  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  much  clean- 
liness and  order  -,  but  the  building  is  so  ill  arranged  that  the  male 
debtors  and  criminals  are  confined  all  together,  without  any  sepa- 
ration. This  indiscriminate  mixture  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
worst  consequences ;  of  which  the  mfegistrates  are  sensible,  and 
are  now  directing  their  attention  to  an  alteration  in  the  building*  by 
which  the  fault  may  be  corrected.  The  women's  side  of  the  pri- 
son is  much  more  commodious.  All  the  prisoners  have  the  advan- 
tage of  airy  yards  to  walk  in :  they  are  seldom  chained :  they  are 
regularly  visited  by  si  clergyman,  and  by  a  medical  man  when  ne- 
cessary. The  jail  allowance  is  lamentably  insufficient — only  four- 
pence  per  day,  without  firing  or  clothing. 

Those  who  have  been  once  confined  in  this  jail  frequently  return 
to  it.  This  is  the  almost  certain  result  of  their  not  being  classified 
and  not  being  employed  ;-^e  puniahment  of  one  offence  pre- 
pares them  for  tke  commission  of  another. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  JAIL.* 

The  ancient  part  of  LaaMMf  Casde  consists  of  four  distinct 
towers.  These  towers,  with  a  great  mass  of  new  building,  form 
the  present  county  jail.  The  whole  is  four  hundred  and  nine  yards 
in  circumference.     The  county  cotirt  and  offices  take  up  the  west 

'  Visited  ninth  month  SOtb»  in  company  with  C.  Wilson,  Esq. 
.     *  Visited  niutli  mc.nlh  20fn,  in  *Wii^y  with  John  Ford,  of  Yealand,  and 
Joseph  Dock  ray  of  Lancaster. 
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fcont  \  tke  remainder  of  the  building  is  used  wholly  as.  a  prison. 
You  enter  through  the  Gateway  Tower,  which  is  ancient  and  very 
beautiful)  into  a  large  court  occupied  by  the  debtors,  and  contain* 
ing  about  an  acre  of  ground.  The  north  side  of  the  castle  is  allot- 
ted to  male  criminals,  and  consists  of  seven  day-rooms,  withsleep- 
ing*cells  \  and  six  yards  converging  to  a  point,  at  which  is  placed 
a  small  octagon  tower  of  three  stories.  This  tower  is  occupied  by 
the  turnkeys,  and  commands  a  complete  view  over  the  several  yards. 
In  every  yard  is  a  reservoir  of  water,  supplied  from  an  engine-pump,, 
which  is  worked  by  the  prisoners.  The  yards  are  paved  with  flag- 
stones, and  the  day-rooms  and  sleeping-cells  are  all  of  hewn  stone 
and  fire-proof.  The  female  prisoners  are  kept  completely  apart 
from  the  men,  being  confined  on  the  south  side  of  the  prison. 
They  are  at  present  crowded  into  a  very  contracted  space,  and  with^ 
Qufc  any  cUstinction  of  classes,  but  new  buildings  are  about  to  be 
erected  for  them,  which,  when  completed,  will  aiFord  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  inspection,  classification,  and  labor, — the  three  great  es- 
sentials for  a  good  prison.  ' 

On  the  eastern  side  is  the  jailer's  house,  which  commands  a 
general  view  over  the  interior  of  tl^  prison. 
^  The  prison  is  kept  in  a  condition  of  remarkable  cleanliness }  the 
sleeping-cells  are  well  aired,  the  bedding  is  good,  and  no  pains  are 
spared  to  sebure  the  health  of  those,  who  are  confined  here.  It 
was  intended  that  one  pnly  should  sleep  in  each  cell ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  who  are  now  crowded  into  the  jail^  renders  this 
excellent  arran|;emeut  wholly  impossible. 

Their  food  is  bread,  gruel,  and  potatoes.  Those  who  behave 
well  have  also  a  weekly  mess  of  broth  with  beef  in  it. 

They  are  all  well  clothed,  and  the  tried  prisoners  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  untried,  by  dresses  of  a  different  color. 

We  saw  not  a  chain  in  the  prison.  Fetters  are  never  used  in  it,, 
except  for  the  refractory,  and  in  extreme  cases. 

Tnere  is  in  this  prison  an  excellent  infirmary,  regularly  attended  \ 
also  a  convenient  chapels  in  which  service  is  performed  four  times 
weekly,  and  in  which  the  audience  is  properly  classed,  the  women 
b^jng  separated  from  the  men  by  a  screen  across  the  room. 

The  chaplains  have  undef  their  care  a  library  of  religious  books 
for  the  use  of  the  prispners.  No  means  appear  at  present  to  be^ 
adopted  for  tlie  instruction  of  thqse  amongst  them,  who  are  un« 
^  to  read. 

.  No  escape  has  taken  place  from  this  prison  for  many  years  but  J 
(liis  is  owing  rather  to  the  kindness  as  well  as  vigilance  of  the  gp^ 
vemor,  dian  to  the  security  of  the  building. 

Lancaster  Castle  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  not  otily  of  ft 
county  jail,  but  of  a  house  of  correction.     It  contains  two  classes 
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of  prisoners  ;  firsts  the  unified,  and  those  sentienced  to  deadi  oi^ 
transportation  ;  and  secondly,  cbnftners, — pefsons  sent  htdier  for 
terms  of  imprisonment  and  hbor.  The  fotmer  of  these  classes- 
is  idle  i  ihe  ktter  is  employed.  The  ilmtibef  of  the  latter  was^ 
at  the  time  of  oar  visit  about  ohe  Kundfed,  v^hom  we  found'  dis- 
tiibuted  in  fhe  various  work-rooms,  and  busily  occupied,  tmder  the 
care  of  three  inspectors,  in  weaving,  winding,  shoe- making,  tailor* 
idg,  &c.  All  the  clothing  used  in  the  prison  is  manufactured  by 
these  cunfiners,  who  are  allovlred  one-third  of  their  earnings  for 
tfieJr  own  use.  Of  this  third,  they  have  three-fourths  weekly,  and" 
one- fourth  when  they  leave  the  prison^  an  arrangeihent  which' 
might  with  greaif  proprfefy  be  exactly  reversed.  It  appears  by  a 
statement  deceived  from  Thomas  Higgin,  the  governor,  that,  of 
those  prisoners  who  pass  their  thfne  iti  idleness^  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion come  bade  agani  after  being  disdiafged,  than  of  those  who" 
afe  empfby^d.  The  fact  is  very  important,  and  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation.  In  the  one  caso,  the  prisoners  have  constantly  before 
them  an  useful  and  innocent  object  of  attention  :<>  in  the  other,  they 
have  nothing  to  dwell  upon,  but  their  own  corrupt  imacinations. 
In  the  one  case,  they  probably  become  better ;  in  the  other,  they 
Cettainly  grow  worse :  -  in  th«^  one  case,  therefore,  the  commis« 
Aqu  of  new  crimes  maif  lie  prevented  ^  in  the  other,,  it  Tmisi  be 
.  promoted  # 

The  employment  of  att  the  prisoners  in  fhiis  jail  is,  hi<feed,  anf 
ol>ject'  greatly  to  be  de^sired.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  diat, 
were  the  present  day-rooms,  in  the  seven  compartments  already  i 

.  described,  raised,  and  converted  into  work-shops,  and  new  day*  i 

rooms  built)  adjoining  to  the  octagon  towef  occupied  by  thetutn^ 
keys,  the  imerior  of  the  new  rooms  might  be  placed  jander  inspec- 
tion, and  the  system  of  labor  materially  facilitated.  The  great  dif^ 
ficulty,  however,  seems  to  "hare  arisen  from  the  practice  prevailing  i 

amongst  the  magistrates,  of  sending  persons  for  a  term  of  imprison^  i 

ment  and  labor  to  Lancaster  Castle^  instead  of  to  the  separate  and  I 

mote  regular  houses  of  correction.     In  order  to  accommodate  this  I 

class  of  prisoners,  those  who  properly  belong  to  the  county  jail  arc 
very  much  crowded,  and  neither  classifitrafion  Tior  employment  can 
be  effectually  introduced  among  them. 

Were  this  difficulty  removed,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  the  number 
of  prisoners  would  be  materially  lessened ;  and  the  most  reasona- 
ble hopes  might  be  entertained,  both  from  the  enlightened  views 
of  the  governor,  and  from  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  prison,  that 
this  Caslle  would  become^  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  house  of  teibf^ 
^mation* 
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PR£ST(»l  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION.' 

*Phis  extensive  prison  belongs  to  the  county  of  Lancashire  ^  and 
icontained^  at  :the  date  of  oAir  jvisit^  one  hundred  and  fifty  male^  and 
:£ighty  female  prisoners.  The  governor,  W.  Liddell^  who  had  oc- 
cupied his  post  since  the  conunencemem  of  the  year  IS  17,  has  met 
%vith  great  success  in  two  respects*  He  has,  by  his  kindness,  gain- 
ed the  hefir^  of  ;his  prisoners,  of  which  we  observed  son^  very  in- 
teresting instances :  and  he  has  contrived  to  ^provide  them  a)! 
^th  full  employment.  The  consequence  isj  that  be  governs  with 
^comfort  ^o  themj  and  facility  to  lumself . 

About  otte  ^ousand  persons  are  computed  lo  pass  tihrough  this 
house  of  correction  in  the  course  of  the  year :  and  many  of  ihem 
learn  in  itj  those  habits  of  ind4istry,  and  diat  knowledge  of  a  trade, 
by  whifh  they  are  enabled  respectably  to  maintain  their  (families^ 
when  thfijf  leave  it. 

When  .the  Jtenn  of  imprisonment,  to  which  any  persons  jcomj^ 
mitted  to  this  bridewell  are  sentenced,  is  ,one  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, they  are  taught,  on  their  first  entry  into  the  prison,  to  weave 
<£Otton,  and  they  soon  become  proficients  in  the  art ;  for  it  appears 
that  at  the  end  of  one  month  they  are  generally  able  to  earn  the 
whole  .sunount  expended  for  their  food.  .  Those,  on  the  other  han4» 
who  aore  ^onmiitted  for  short  periods,  aged  people,  women  with 
children  at  ^he  breast,  and  vagrants,  are  employed  in  picking  and 
cleaning  cotton, — an  occupation  not  nearly  so  productive  of  profit, 
but  equally  effectual  in  preventing  that  total  and  destructive  idle<» 
|iess,  to  which,  ev;en  in  out  better  jails,  these  classes  of  prisoners 
;ure  almost  always  exposed.  With  the  exception  of  invalids,  ther0 
urns  not,  at  this  time^  one  idle  Jidnd  in  the  prison* 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  one-foufth  of  their  earnings  ;  no  pari 
of  jvhich,  .whilst  they  cotttinue  in  confinement,  is  allowed  to  be 
given  them  in  money  ;  but  if  they  stand  in  actual  need  of  any  ario 
tides  of  clothing,  which  ate  not  allowed  by  the  prison,  these  arti^ 
.c)es  are  purchased  for  them  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  the  cost  4e^ 
ducted  from  the  amount  paid  to  the  prisoners  when  they  are  dis# 
Iphsurged.  It  is  no  unusual  case  for  an  individual,  on  quitting  ^ 
^ison,  to  receive  as  much  as  four,  five,  or  six  pounds  sterling. 

Still  further  to  encourage  the  habits  of  industry  amongst  ^hesf 
unfortunate  persons,  it  is  tl^e  custom  of  the  governor  to  oj9^jr  pre^ 
.maums  for  good  canAm^t  and  extra  work.  These  premi^jijLS  mostly 
/aofomi  of  a  little  additional  food ;  and,  however  sm^m,  are  found 
^  produce^i  fetf.  i^erial  efiect.  One  man  was  poured  out  to  us^ 
mm%  tibioiigb  at>]|fiii;ime  4isting^ijBbe4  for  idle  ixahitsj  ^on|pcte4 

»  V'isited  niiith  month  21sr,  in  comjiaiiy  3|i^  Bt^^Arus  Wilson  .yucar »^ 
4hctown. 
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to  behave  )«^I1»  and  worfc  indttstriausly,  for  x^fo  tmmfli^  on  condi-^ 
tion  of  receiving  at  the  end  of  that  period  two  extra -loaye^  of 
l>iiead.  He  kept  to  his  agreement ;  and  was>  when  we  saw  lum, 
imder  a  similar  contract  m  two  months  more.  I  have  since  ieam- 
ed|  that  he  continues  the  same  system  :—ere  long,  his  habits  of  vir- 
tue and  industry  willy  in  all  probability,  be  fixed. 

Tlie  prisoners  work  ten  hours  daily  in  summer,  smd  six  hours 
in  winter ;  certain  intervals  being  allowed  in  the  course  of  the 
dayfor'meak  and  recreation.  The  whole  manufactory  is  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  foin:  inspectors. 

We  were  introduced,  successively^  to  several  yards  of  vattods 
sizes,  round  which  are  built  a  great  number  of  small  workshc^s, 
every  workshop  containing,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  prisoner. 
The  felons,  and  those  who  have  committed  only  misdemeanors, 
are  confined  in  distinct  parts  of  the  prison.  Amongst  the  women 
(who  are  entirely  separated  from  the  men)  no  classification  is 
'attempted.  They  work  in  companies,  which  are  severally  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  of  their  own  number,  who  is  electeH 
monttress.  The  females  were  engaged  chiefly  in  picking  cotton. 
These  poor  women  evinced  much  feeling.  They  were  evidently 
softened  and  improved  by  the  kindness  which  thiey  here  experien- 
ced, and  to  which  they  bore  an  ample  testttnony :  they  sdsb 
manifested  tlie  most  lively  pleasure,  wnen  we  threw  out  die  tSea 
of  their  being  visited,  like  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate,  by  ^ 
'Committee  of  Ladies. 

The  sleeping-cells  in  this  bridewell  are  ranged  on  one  side  ef 
long  corridors,  which  are  open  on  the  other  to  die  external  ai^. 
Thus,  these  cells  are  very  airy.  We  found  them  provided  wMi 
good  bedding,  and,  Kke  die  rest  of  the  prison,  m  a  condtdon  tsf 
much  cleanliness.  We  were  sorry  to  understand  that  two  persons 
sleep  in  every  cell, — ^a  most  undesirable  arrangement,  arising,  'ak 
usual,  from  the  want  of  more  room.  The  infirmary  consisB  df 
four  apartments,*— a  sick  and  a  convalescent  toom  m  the  -men, 
and  the  same  for  the  women,  —  and  is  Tegulariy  attended  by  aii 
apdthecary. 

it  is  necessary  that  prisoners,  who  wotk  .hard,  should  be  wel 
fed.  This  is  the  case  with  those  at  Preston.  Every  iadi^duil 
has  twenty  ounces  of  good  bread  daily,  besides  a  quart  of  gruel 
for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  supper ;  and-for  dinner  a  *quartt(f 
soup,  which  on  certain  days  of  the  week  -is  exchanged  for  k 
moderate  allowance  of  boiled  beef  and  potatoes,  or  of  <3ieeM. 
lliese  prisoners  are  also  properly  clothed.  When  they  contknie 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  house.— They  are  bathed  eccaaidfls> 
ally,  and  their  linen  is  changed  weekly.  No  irons  are  used  here, 
•xcept  in  cases  of  emergency. 
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iliere  are  two  circumslftiices  eonne^feed  with  tliis  heuse  ef '' 
correction^  which  clearijr  evince  the  exeellence  of  that -system,  on 
which  it  is  conducted.     The  first  is,  that  the  earnings  <tf  the' 
prisoners  save  the  county  a  very  considerable  expense  \  for  they 
amount  to  more  than  half  the  sum  disbursed  for  the  prison. 

The  disbursements  for  tweire  months,  ending  in  October,  1819, 
amounted  to  %fi%U.  45.  lOi/.  | — the  earnings,  during  the  same 
period,  to  1,495/.  iSs.  10<f. 

It  ajqiears,  by  another  statement,  that  die  whole  cost  of  food 
consumed  in  the  priaon,  is  defrayed,  within  a  small  trifle,  by  theie 
earnings. 

The  cost  of  food,  for  the  half-year  emting 

Oct.  21st,  1818,  was  •  -        946/.  I9s.  6d. 

The  amount  of  earnings,  for  the  same  period,  940/.  lis.  lOd. 
The  other  circumstance  to  viAck  I  allude,  is  the  smaH  number  of 
recommitments.  Of  the  felons  who  are  committed  to  this  prison, 
only  four  per  cent,  return  to  it.  Of  the  misdemeanants,  &ose 
who  are  re-committed  are  somewhat  more  numerous  $  but,  on 
putting  the  two  classes  together,  the  average  of  returns  upon  die 
whole  number  is  not  considered  to  exeteA  Jive  in  tke  hundred* 
This  fact  aft>rde  a  substantial  proof,  that  the  management,  which 
is  adopted  in  diis  house  of  correction,  and  which  is  attended  by 
an  unusual  degree  of  comfort  to  the  prisoners,  has  no  tendency  to 
bring  them  back  again  to  prison:  but;  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
weans  them  from  diose  vicious  and  indolent  habits,  which  are  the 
real  source  of  crime.  .  . 

We  have,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  our  journey  visited  no  pri- 
son, which  appeared  to  us  to  be  so  much  a  house  of  reformation, 
as  die  bridewell  at  Preston.  More  <om^etely,  however,  to  effect 
that  great  object,  one  thing  seems  wanting) — namely,  more 
religious  care  and  instruction.  .  . 

The  prisoners  meet  for  divine  worship  only  Once  hi  the  week^ 
and  there  is  no  school  in  the  prison.  The  constant  superintendence 
which  might  be  exercised  over  them,  and  especially  over  the 
womeh,  by  a  committee  of  diligent  and  benevolent  viritorjK,  would, 
probably,  produce  the  hapinest  effects,  m  leading  diem  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from 'a  course  of  e^U  to  one  of  virtue  and 
reUgion. 

LIVERPOOJ,  JAIL.' 
The  j?il  at  Liverpool  is.  very  extensive,  and  wis  originally' built 

*  Visited  ninth  month  SSd,  in  company  with  £dwa>rd  Ftikner,  £sq., 
John  Moss,  Ebq.,  aud  James  Uaiaef,  cierk;  vih»M»  sU  fmigi^tiiii^s  .of  tbe 
county,  besides  other  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
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fiw  tiie  iiie  of  the  borooi^  At  tiie  bradow  <mt  of  die  wi^  with 
FiEsmo^  it  .WM  hired  by  Goveromenty  as  a  «h9&t  for  Frendi  pri- 
soaeri,  and  ccmtmiied  to  be  to  occupied  until  the  peace  of  Amiena. 
About  eight  years  s^o  it  was  i^^ain  opened  as  a  lx>rottgh  jail ;  bttt 
iii  the  8«iflMner  of  1617  one  half  of  it  was  let  to  the  county,  as  a 
hwsf.  of  oorrection.  The  prison  may  therefore  now  be  considered 
as.  insisting  of  two  denartments; .  the  one,,  the  county.house  of 
correction  \  the  other,  the  jail  for  Lireipool.  Bc^  are  under  the 
case  of  the  same  goremor ;  an  indiyidual  truly  zeajbus  to  promote, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  well-being  of  his  prisoners. 
This  prison  was  built  upon  the  plan  recommended  by  Howard  ; 
and  conusts  of  the  governor's  house,  and  six  other  distinct  and 
uniform  buildings,  diverging  from  that  house  as  from  a  centre. 
In  each  of  these  six  compartments  there  is  the  usual  provision  of 
day-roonu^  aleeping-cells,  and  airinff*grounds. 

The  sleepin^-cdls  are  too  n^uch  crowded.  Ip  some  of  them, 
indeed,  the  prisoners  sleep  singly  %  but  others  are  fitted  up  with 
barrack-besteads,  which  extend  from  wall  to  wall,  and  accom- 
modate three  persons.  A  straw  mattresflb  a  blanket,  and  two 
rugs  are  aUowed  for  each  bed. 

There  are  in  tbis  prison  a  good  infirmary  and  a  commodious 
chapel,  and  both  medical  and  clerical  attendance  is  regularly 
given.  ,\ 

The  diet,  of  the  prisoners  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  house  of 
correction  at  Preston  ^  bread  and  gruel  for  breakfast  and  Supper, 
amd  for  dinner  brodi,  and  occasionally  a  small  portion  of  beef  with 
potatoes.  A  jail  dr^  is  allowed,  and  pains  are  taken  to  ensure 
the  (pkpnlinfgs  both  of  the  prison  and  its  jnmates. 

Great  eSprts  have  been  made  by  the  mfigistrates  for  the  im- 
pioveme  nt  qf  tlu|t.part  of  the  prison,  which  is  a  house  of  correc<i 
tion  for  the  county  \  and  these  eflbrts  have  been  directed  chiefly 
to  the  two  great  points  of  inst^ction  a^d  employment.  To 
promote  the  tormer  of  these  objects.  Dr.  Bell's  system  has  been 
adopted.-^A  school-master  attends  the  prison  twice  in  the  week; 
and  the  prisoners  read  the  Scriptures  every  morning  in  classes. 
Each  class  is  under  the  care  of  a  monitor  selected  from  amongst 
themselves.  With  regard  to  employment,  notwithstanding  me 
unaccommodating  nature  of  the  building,  much  has  already  been 
effected.  Several  workshops  have  been  erected,  and  fitted  up 
with  looms.  The  women  are  occupied  in  picking  cotton,,  wash- 
U)g  or  mending;  the  boys  in  winding  cotton  \  the  men  in  weaving, 
caspenteringy  uioe-makmg,  &c.  Every  prisoner  is  encouraged  to 
pursue  ihenandicraft  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed;  and 
sharp  toflis,.  when  necessary,  are  suffered  to  be  used,  without  any 
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evil  results.  When  prisoners  are  treated  with  kindness  and  clditeljf 
occupied^  such  instruments  will  seldom  be  found  dangerous.  The 
prisoners  here  are  aUowed  one-fourth  of  their  earnings^  half 
of  which  proportion  is  paid  to  them  weeUji  and  half  laid  up  fo^ 
them  against  the  period  of  their  discharge.  The  efforts  which  I 
have  now  described  have  produced  very  encouraging  consequences; 
a  great  improvement  has  already  taken  place  in  the  prisoners;  and 
the  governor  assured  us,  that  the  management  of  them  does  noi 
turn  entail  upon  him  half  the  trouble,  which  it  did  before  they  were 
employed. 

In  the  Borough  jail,  the  old  system  ofprison  discipline  is  pur« 
sued  without  alteration  or  amendment.  The  prisoners  are  indeed 
tolerably  well  classified,  the  women  being  separated  from  the 
men,  the  tried  from  the  untried,  the  mi^emeanants  from  the 
felons ;  but  all  of  them,  with  but  little  exception,  are  in  a  state 
of  complete  idleness ;  nor  h^s  any  plan  been  adopted  for  the  in-^ 
struction  of  the  ignorant. 

It  is  singular  that  two  opposite  systems  should  be  thus  pursued 
omder  the  same  superintendence  and  in  absolute  contact  wiA 
each  other. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  there  are  some  circumstances  con«- 
iiected  widi  a  legal  question  between  the  borough  and  the  county", 
^which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  employment  of  prisoners  in 
this  jail.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  tne  obstruction  will  soon 
be  removed,  and  that  the  governor  will  be  encouraged  to  in«> ' 
tiDdnce  into  the  jail,  those  plans  which  have  been  found  to  pro- 
duce so  excellent  an  efiect  in  the  house  of  correction. 

During  our  stay  at  Liverpool  the  magistrates  kindly  permitted 
IIS  to  form  a  Committee  of  Ladies,  who  are  now  engaged  in 
visidng  and  superintending  the  numerous  females  in  this  large . 
prison.  It  was  highly  interesting  to  obtterve  how  much  t}iese 
unhappy  women  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  being  thus  watched 
and  protected ;  and  with  what  ready  eagerness  they  gave  their 
voices  in  fiivor  of  all  the  regulations  proposed  to  them  by  the 
Committee.  I  have  since  heard  that  the  alteration  for  the  better^ 
which  has  already  taken  place  amongst  them,  is  very  conspicuous. 

A  new  county  house  of  correction  is  about  to  be  erected,  on  an 
excellent  site,  within  two  miles  of  Liverpool.  The  assiduity  and 
liberality  of  the  magistrates,  to  whom  we  were  introduced,  a0brd 
fair  ground  for  the  expectation,  that  great  good  will  result  from 
^s  important  undertaking. 

MANCHESTER.    THE  NEW  BAIL£Y.« 

The  original  prison  consists  of  four  wings  or  departments^  which 

'  Visited  ninth  month  36th,  1818,  in  company  with  on*  of  the  magis- 
trates and  David  Dockray  of  Manchester. 
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direrge  from  a  centnd  octagonal  building,  and  correspond  with 
four  of  its  aides.  The  cential  building  contains  ro<Hns  formerly 
occupied  by  the  goyernor,  an  hospital,  a  chapel,  and  a  turnkey's 
office,  which  commands  a  view  over  the  airiDg«^ouads  coo* 
nected  with  each  of  the  four  wings.  These  wings  are  thfee  sto* 
ries  high,  and  severally  consist  of  day>rooms,  and  three  doubk 
rows  of  welKventilated  sleepiqg^cdls.  There  are  also  detached 
buildiagsy  which  contain  fourteen  solitary  cells  and  fifty-seven 
workshops*  «• 

The  prison  now  described  having  been  found  wholly  insufficient 
to  contain  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  it,  another  has 
lately  been  erected  within  the  same  inclosure  on  a  more  exten«> 
sive  scale.  This  new  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  se- 
micircle, the  area  of  which  is  divided  into  nine  yards  ;  every  yard 
being  provided  with  a  privy,  9od  a  pump  for  supplying  the  pri* 
soners  with  water.  The  ground-floor  of  the  prison  contains  niae 
day-rooms  corresponding  with  the  yards ;  and  with  every  day-room 
are  connected  a  separate  staircase  and  a  range  of  convenient  sleep- 
ing-cells. Behind  the  main  building  is  placed  a  corresponding 
crescent,  which  contains  ninety  workshops.  The  several  classes 
of  prisoners  pass  to  and  from  their  respective  workshops  and 
sleeping-cells,  without  having  the  opportunity  of  any  intercourse 
or  intermiicture  one  with  anptbev.  At  one  end  of  the  semicircu^ 
lar  prison  are  pUced  two  hospitals  for  males  and  females  respec- 
tively ;  and  at  the  other  are  convenient  offices  for  cooking*  wash- 
ing, &c.  In  the  centre  of  Ae  base  of  the  semicircle  is  a  turnkey's 
iodge,  through  which  are  the  entrances  into  the  nine  divisions  of 
ithe 'prison,  and  near  it  is  a  round  tower.  In  the  upper  story  of 
4his  tower  is  the  governor's  office,  frpm  which  he  has  conqilete 
inspection  over  the  yards  ;  a^d  on  the  ground-floor  an  excellent 
chapel*  aimnged  so  a#  to  preserve  during  the  time  of  worship  the 
jSame  classification,  as  is  adopted  in  the  prison. 

A  boundary  wall  twenty-seven>  feet  high  surrounds  both  the 
new  and  old  prison  s  and  incloses  an  area  of  2^,4O0  square 
yards* 

In  ibe  dd  prison  are  confined  the  females,  who  appeared  very 
much  crowded  togeth^,  iand  some  of  the  male  misdemeanants. 
The  new  buildings  are  appropriated  entirely  to  male  prisoners'. 

The  tried  women  are  no^  separated  from  the  untried,  the  only 
diwision  of  these  females  being  that  of  misdemeanants  from  felons. 
Amongst  the  men,  the  classification  is  much  more  complete; 
for,  the  misdemeanants  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  the 
felons  into  six.    These  classes  are  as  follow  : 
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MISPEMBAMAMTS. 

1 .  Those  under  convictions  of  courts,  and  also  psmmxtj  con- 
victions of  magistrates* 

2.  Those  committed  for  disobepng  ofders  in  bastardy. 

3.  Those  for  trialj  or  committed  for  want  of  safeties. 

F£LONS. 

1.  The  untried  of  unknown  character. 

2.  The  untried)  who  have  been  in  the  prison  before,  or  who 
have  a  notoriously  bad  character. 

*  S.    Convicts  sentenced  to    imprisomBeDt  fior    less    than  My 
mondis. 

4.  Convicts  sentenced  to  miprisomnent  lor  six  months  and  less 
than  twelve  mondis. 

5.  Convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonntent  fiDr  iwirive  snondis. 

6.  Convicts  sentenced  to  imprisoimient  for  eighteen  months 
and  upwards. 

There  is  no  separation  between  adults  and  juvenile  offenders. 
lA onit«n  are  selected  f  lom  tiie  most  ordedy  and  confidential  pri»- 
'•oners  to  superintend  the  several  classes. 

The  sleeping  cells  ia  this  prison,  thi^  hundred  and  eighty^ 
-two  in  iiumber,  were  intended  vwery  one  for  an  indiTiduai ;  b(tt 
3ks  the  average  number  of  prisonens  is  not  now  less  than  fioe  hun^ 
d»9d,  k  is  no  longer  possible  to  adhere  to  so  ^kskafafte  an  aitanfe- 
-Mient.  A  straw  mattress,  a  mg,  and  two  Uan%ets  are  allowed 
for  every  bed. 

The  prisoners  are  supplied  wkh  firing,  and  the  felons  and  oo&- 
viets  have  a  jail  dress.  Their  food  is  as  follows  :  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  bread  daily ;  for  breakfast  a  jquart  of  oatmeal  gruel ;  the 
aaioelbr  supper ;  for  dinner  (on  4hree  days)  half  a  pound  of  beef 
4ind  one  pound  of  potatoes ;  on  three  other  days,  a  quart  of 
pease  «oup  ;  and  on  the  vemaining  day,  a  xpmtt  ctf  brodi  or  slew. 
This  allowance  of  food  appear  flR>re  than  snffidently  plentiittl 
£or  shose  prisoners  who  are  ameniiployed.  The  govemor  how- 
ever considers  that  it  prevents  disease ;  an  opinion  which  is  sup^ 
poMed'by  the  fact,  that  there  has  been'  only  one  instahce  in  the 
prison  of  iitfectious  fever  during  the  last  twenty-foudr  years,  and 
tUs  intance  was  occasioned  by  the  admission  «f  an  infected  pri- 
soner* This  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  prison 
has  on  certain  occarions  been  crowded  to  excess.  Brfore  the  jieev 
buildings  were  erected,  75*2  persons  ivere  at  one  period  confined  in 
ISO  ceUsi  those  cells  beitig  severally  intended  onlyjbr  one  inmate  ! 

The  good  health,  which  has  prevailed  so  constantly  in  the  New 
B^Uey,  may  however  be  attributed,   not  only  to  me  exceUence 
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and  quantitr  of  the  food,  but  also  to  good  Yentilatioiiy  frequent 
white-washing,  and  great  cleanliness. 

No  irons  are  used  in  this  jail^  except  in  cases  of  refractory  con- 
duct. The  prison  is  properlv  supplied  with  Bibles  and  Testa* 
ments;  but  no  means  are  proYided  for  the  instruction  of  the  ig- 
nonmty  and  the  prisoners  are  ass«nbled  for  divine  worship  onljr 
once  in  the  week.  Here  is  a  great  deficiency  in  a  very  esseittial 
point. 

The  wofk-rooms  are  fitted  up  with  looms,  weaving  being  tfa^ 
principal  occupation  of  those  prisonecs  who  are  employecL  ^t 
the  time  of  our  visit  about  three*fifths  of  them  were  engaged  in 
work,  and  twoi^fifdis  tdk.  By  a  hter  account,  however,  I  find 
that  the  proportion  of  employed  prisoners  is  somewhat  increased. 
They  are  auowtd,  on  their  discharge  from  prison,  a  sixth  part  of 
^ir  earnings.  Untried  prisoners  are  employed  as  well  as  con- 
victs. We  observed  a  very  considerable  space  within  these  pre*- 
mises  as  yet  unoccupied  by  buildings ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, that  so  many  new  work-rooms  may  soon  be  erected  aH 
will  enable  the  governor  to  employ  all  his  prisoners.  '  This  pri» 
son  has  great  capacities  (  were  all  its  inmates  employed,  and  had 
they  the  advantage  rf  more  eonstatd  reUgious  care  and  morejre^ 
^uent  instrueiioHt  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  product 
effects  which  wouU  every  jeax  reader  it  less  and  less  necessaqf^ 
to  the  public.  At  present,  it  is  but  too  cleariy  proved  by  the  nua^ 
her  of  recommitments,  which  yorm  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  tie 
-commitmeais,  *  that  the  New  Bailey  catmpt  be  numbered  amount 
the  houses  of  reform.  The  corruption  of  morals,  .which  prevails 
in  Manchester  and  its  nei^bourfaood,  is  indeed  very  terrible.  .  The 
district  for  which  the  New  Bailey  serves  as  a  prison  is  said  to  oooh 
tain  250,000  inhalntants ;  and  I  am  informed  by  the  governor, 
^t  no  less  than  2,500  ofienders  of  various  descriptions,  that  is, 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  pcpulaiwnf  pass  through  thiis 
jail  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  9Xid  of  these  about  one-thurd  are 
relons. 

This  alarming  extent  of  criminality  may  be  in  great  measure 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  manufacture  of  the  district  is  chiefly 
conducted  m  numerous  largis  factories,  in  which  are  employed 
vast  numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes.  This  injurious  system, 
which  gathers  into  close  association  great  multitudes  of  ttntan|^ 

*  The  circumstauces  of  Manchester  ^nd  Glasgow,  with  respect  to  trade, 
population,  &c.,  are  very  similar.  In  the  jail  at  Manchester  alargepro^ 
"portioDof  the  prisoners  are  enf) ployed,  And  fieaciy  one^hird  of  those  onoe 
committed  come  back  again.  In  that  at  .Glasgow  all  the  prisoners  are 
idl^  and  tmththirdi  are  re*comroitted. 
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and  often  disorderly  persons,  is  unifomnly  Found  to  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  misery  and  crime. 

SHEFFIELD. « 

'We  inspected  two  prisons  in  ^is  populous  town.  One  of 
them  is  for  debtors  onl^y,  and  was  formerly  a  merchant's  ware**- 
house.  It  contains  a  good  court*yard  and  a  number  of  ^n;*-^ 
venient  apartments,  and  it  appears  on  the  whole  well  suited  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 

There  is,  however,  in  its  arraiigements  one  important  fault  $ 
namely,  that  there  is  no  separation  during  the  day  between  the  iben 
and  the  women  debtors. 

*  The  other  prison  is  a  lock-^up^house  under  the  Town  Halt, 
consisting  of  a  small  court,  in  which,  on  account  of  its  insecurity, 
the  prisoners  are  hot  allowed  to  take  exercise,  and  four  cells  mea- 
suring respectively  ten  feet  square.  These  cells  are  fitted  up 
^ith  raised  platforms,  on  which  is  placed  the  bedding,  that  is, 
some  straw  and  two  rugs  in  each  cell$  they  are  tolerably  ventilat- 
ed, and  warmed  by  flues,  but  were,  when  we  saw  diem,  ia  a  state 
4^{  very  great  filth.  .     . 

Persons  ate  locked  up  in  this  little  prison  immediately  on  bein^ 
taken  up,  and  as  the  sittings  of  the  magistrates  are  sometimes  de- 
ferred, frequently  continue  here  for  several  days  before  their  dis" 
eharge  or  committal  to  York  or  Wakefield.  Such  persons,  it  may 
be  remembered,  are  very  often  innocent  of  the  oflences  imputed  tor 
fhem.  Whether  innocent  or  guilty,  they  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  more  comfortable  and  cleanly  lodging.  For  this  purpose^ 
their  cells  should  be  carefully  kept  in  a  state  of  neatness,  and  pro- 
vided with  proper  bedding.  The  court- yard  also  might,  at  « 
trifling  expense,  be  rendered  so  secure,  as  to  afford  to  these  ui|fbr-»- 
<unate  persons  die  opportunity  of  air  and  exercise. 

WAKEFIELD.  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  FOR  THE 
WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.^ 

^  ..  .  . 

•  Tie  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  v^ry  populous.  That  it  increase 
Ihgly  abounds  in  crime,  a  melancholy  proof  is  aflForded  by  titm 
following  statement  of  committals  to  ms  house  of  correction: 

.   'Vi^iled  niatb  mouth  27tb,  1818.        *  Visited  ninth  month  38tb,  181i» 
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Number   commitled. 

1810 

406  males' 

95  females 

^ 

499 

1811 

482 

• 

161 

• 

64S 

1812 

59T 

• 

221 

» 

818 

181S 

•  0 

747 

. 

198 

• 

945 

1815 

639 

. 

158 

. 

797 

1816 

1047 

• 

263 

• 

ISiO 

1817 

1602 

« 

278 

« 

1880 

1818  to  Nov. 

23 

- 

• 

- 

• 

1777 

We  were  informed  by  the  governor,  a  man  of  much  obsenratioa 
as  well  as  humanitji  uat  the  alarming  increase  «f  commiltals, 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  is  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  the  vase  number  of  discarded  soldiers  and 
sailors— persons,  who  often  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure 
any  respectable  maintenance  in  life* 

To  whatever  cause  however  this  increase  may  be  attributed,  it 
accounts  for  the  disorder  which  prevails  in  the  house  of  correction. 
That  prison  was  built  to  accommodate  only  1 10  prisoners  ^  but  the 
number  of  those  now  confined  in  it  frequently  amounts  to  300. 
The  unhappy  consequence  is,  that  the  day-rooms,  sleeping-<:eUs» 
and  work  rooms  are  all  so  much  crowded,  that  evil  association  pre- 
vails over  all  impediments,  and  the  system  of  labor  is  greatly  dis- 
organised. The  day-rooms  are  on  the  ground-floor,  me  sleeping 
cells  mostly  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  and  the  work- 
rooms on  tixe  outside  of  an  extensive  corridor  or  gallery  built  round 
the  garden  behind  the  prison. 

We  observed  but  three  day^rooms.  .  One  of  thetn,  which  mea^ 
sures  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty,  is  allotted  to  tiu>$e  prisoners 
who  are  committed  for  a  single  month.  Of  the  other  two,  both 
of  which  are  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty*two,  one  is  occupied  by 
felons,  the  other  by  misdemeanants*-4n  both  cases  the  tried  aiid 
untried  together. 

The  sleeping-cells  are  well  constructed  and  airy;  and  the  bed- 
ding allowed  the  prisoners  sufficient.  On  their  eiitry  into  the  pri* 
son  the  prisoners  are  well  washed,  and  clothed  in  the  j^  dcess, 
the  dress  appointed  for  each  class  being  distinguished  by  some  par- 
ticular badge.  No  irons  are  used  here,  except  in  case  of  refractory 
conduct.  The  prisoners  are  well  fed  on  porridge,  broth  and  bffod, 
and  beef  and  cheese  occasionally.  They  have  the  use  of  a  com- 
modious infirmary,  and  are  collected  for  divine  worship  twice  every 
week. 

The  whole  prison  appeared  very  cleanly. 

Weaviilg  and  dressing  wool  are  the  principd  emptoymmts  pro- 
vided in  this  house  of  correction.  From  the  earnings  of  every  in- 
dividual three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  is  deducted,  and  of 
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the  remaining  sum,  half  only  is  allotted  to  the  prisoner.  Hil  gains 
therefote  are  always  very  small,  and  often  nothing }  and  thus  he  is 
left  without  that  stimulus  to  industry,  which  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance  to  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  system  of  labor. 

The  workshops  were  intended  every  one  for  a  single  prisoner ; 
but  the  hicr«ased  number  of  commitments  has  rendered  it  neces- 
•ary  that  thnee  or  four  men  should  work  in  company.  The  effect 
of  this  eifCttmstance  is,  that  no  individual  amongst  them  has  full 
employment,  and  that  their  hours  of  professed  labor  afford  them 
ah  easy  opportunity  of  corrupting  one  another.  This  however  is 
the  case,  in  a  much  more  terrib^  degree,  with  their  hours  of  lei- 
sure and  recreation.  At  four  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  winter,  and  at 
aix  o'clock  in  the  summer,  the  bell  rings  as  a  signal  that  work  is  to 
be  suspended.  The  prisoners  are  then  ushered  into  their  day- 
rooms,  in  which  they  continue  uninspected  and  unemployed  until 
leven  o'clock  in  the  winter  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer,  at  which 
hours  they  are  locked  up  in  their  sleeping-cells.  This  period,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  sabbath-day,  is  devoted  to  noise, 
jollity,  and  mischief.  ,We  were  introduced  to  the  felons'  day- 
room  during  these  evening  hours  of  riot  and  confusion.  It  was 
crowded  to  excess :  and  never  have  we  seen  a  company  of  prison- 
ers more  marked  by  the  appearance  of  turbulence  and  despe- 
ration. 

Much  might  pf obaUy  be  done  for  the  reformation  even  of  these 
offenders,  if  they  were  divided  into  smaller  companies^  fully  em- 
ployed, and  visited  daily  by  a  few  religious  individuals,  who  might 
induce  them  to  devote  some  of  these  dangerous  hours  of  recre- 
ation, to  useful  instruction,  and  the  perusal  of  Ae  Holy  Scriptures. 

One  thing  is  very  evident,^that  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils 
which  pH^vail  in  this  prison,  additional  day-rooms,  sleeping-cells, 
and  workshops  are  indispensably  necessary.  I  am  glad  it  is  in  my 
power  to  report,  that  there  is  a  great  probability  of  their  being  pro* 
vided. 

No  women  are  now  confined  in  this  prison.  A  separate  house, 
distant  about  three  hundred  yards  from  rke  jail,  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  females. 

The  accommodations  of  this  house  are  by  no  means  adequate ; 
felt  fhe  day-rooms  are  too  small,  and  the  women  are  obliged  to 
sleep  in  large  companies,  though  only  one  in  a  bed. 

These  females  are  subject  to  1^  rules  of  the  bouse  of  correctaon, 
and  are  ckthed  and  fed  acccMpfingly. 

Many  of  them  are  employed  in  making  and  repairing  the  linoi 
used  in  the  two  prisons.  Important  benefit  would  result  to  those 
poor  women  bom  the  superintendence  of  a  matron,  and  of  a  visit- 
ing Committee  of.  Ladies.     At  present  diey  are.  greatly  in  need  of 
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more  constant  and  mofe  effectusd  refigioos  care»  Tha^yf  are  col- 
lected for  worship  once  in  a  wedi  only,  and  that  generally  on  a  week 
day ;  and  no  meaavrea  whatever  appear  to  be  adopted  amongst 
them  for  the  instruction  of  the  ^piorant«  This  remark  U  equally 
apfdicable  to  the  male  prisoners. 

Abovt  five  years  ago,  three  young  men  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Fri««ls  were  oMnmitted  for  one  month  to  the  house  of  correction 
at  Wakefield,  for  refusing,  on  a  conscientious  principle^  to  serre 
in  die  Local  Militia,  or  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  on  them  for  not 
aerviug.    Nothing  can  more  strongly  evince  the  necessity  of  good 
discipline  and  careful' classification  in  prisons,  than  the  fact,  that 
virtuous  and  honorable  persons  are  liable,  nnder  any  penal  kw,  to 
•be  confined  in  them.    Here  were  three  young  men  brought  up  in 
die  habits  of  virtue  and  taught  to  act  under  the  influence  of  religicx^ 
but  possibly  not  yet  fully  confirmed  tn  their  principles,  exposed  for 
SI  whole  month  to  an  association  of  the  most  lawless  and  contami- 
nating kind.    This  was  a  grievance  which  could  not  but  occasion 
them  acute  and  painful  suflering.    But  suffering  was  not  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  for  them.    They  might  have  yielded  to 
the  noxious  influence  whid)  was  now  extended  over  them  ;  they 
might  have  partaken  in  the  general  contamination  ;  they  might  have 
become  callous  to  the  obscenity  and  blasphemy  by  which  they  were 
habitually  assailed  ;  they  might  have  been  returned  upon  society 
unfitted  for  useful  and  faudable  purduit^,  and  prepared  to  drink 
deep  into  the  vices,  which  tend  to  its  destruction.    This  however 
was  not  the  case  with  these  excellent  youne  persons.    They  em- 
ployed themselves  during  their  continuance  m  prison,  in  minutely 
ob^rving  the  scene  which  was  passing  before  them  j  and  one  of 
them,  on  being  discharged,  addressed  to  the  magistrates  a  Memo- 
.rial,  in.which  he  not  only  gave  a  lively  description  of  the  condition, 
in  which  he  found  the  prison,  but,  in  stating  his  opinions  c^  the 
remedy  to  be  applied,  cUsplayed  views  of  a  very  enlightened  kind 
on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

I  am  unwillii^  to  conclude  my  Account  of  this  house  of  c<»rrec- 
lion,  without  msdung  a  few  short  extracts  from  thia  interesting 
Memorial : 

«  By  residing  constantly  in  the  prison,''  he  sayei  <<myoppor- 
tunittes  for  informarion  respecting  it  were  superior  to  any,  which 
could  be  obtained  by  a  merely  casual  visitor,  and  the  observations 
I  then  made,  assisted  by  the  information  I  received  from  others, 
produced  a  conviction  tnat  one  of  the  great  objects  of  imprisoniitf 
'  criminals — im  jprovement  in  dieir  morals — ^was  not  only  not  attained, 
'  but  that  their  imprisonment  apparently  confirmed  those  habits»  which 
it  was  intended  to  eradicate.  The  frequent  oppcortunitiea  which 
the  prisoners  have  of  mixing  indiscriminately  together  is  one  of  the 
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etrcumstances  most  worthy  of  observation.  They  are  separated 
into  three  divisions  in  the  evening  ;  bat  this  partial  separation  is 
very  far  from  preventing  the  ill'effects  resultitig  from  so  much  inter- 
course during  the  day*  •••The  convicts  and  those  who  have  not 
been  tried  are  constantly  together  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
no  difference  was  observed  in  the  treatment  of  these  classes*  •  •  • 
From  the  known  character  of  the  inmates  of  this  house  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  extraordinary  pains  would  be  taken  to 
restore  theni  to  society,  reclaimed  from  those  vices  which  before 
rendered  them  so  dangerous  ;  but  instead  of  these  wishes  being 
realised,  it  is  often  observed  by  the  public,  diat  upon  their  libera- 
tion they  are  more  depraved  than  before  their  imprisonment^  and 
that,  if  they  were  not  rogues  when  they  went  in,  they  generally  are 
when  they  come  out  •  •  •  •  It  is  painful  tp  reflect  that  so  valuable  a  por- 
tion of  time  as  that  which  occurs  on  the  first  day  (Sunday)  should', 
under  the  present  management,  be  remiered  rather  subservient  than 
otherwise  to  their  already^  vitiated  habits ;  the  whole  of  the  day, 
except  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  they  are  in 
chapel,  being  left  entirely  at  their  own  disposal ;  so  far  at  least  as 
relates  to  morality  and  religion.  Immediately  upon  leaving  the 
chapel,  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  manifests  a  total  forgetfulness 
of  the  day  j  and  k  is  not  unusual  to  observe  the  same  brawling,  ill 
language,  and  boisterous  behaviour  thenj  as  at  any  other  time :  this 
is  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  any  serious  impressions  which 
might  have  been  made  upon  their  minds  by  the  service  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged.  The  day  is  spent  by  many  in  talking 
over  and  boasting  of  their  dishonest  actions  ;  by  the  old  in  teaching, 
and  by  the  young  in  learning,  the  arts  of  deception ;  while  others 
are  gaming  or  knitting  •  •  •  •  On  the  evening  of  other  days  of  the  week 
the  same  scene  of  vice  and  idleness  takes  place.  The  prisoners 
themselves  appear  sensible  of  the  ennui  resulting  from  such  a  situ- 
ation, and  in  order  in  some  measure  to  avoid  it  they  have  made 
use  of  the  following  expedient.  A  set  of  by-laws  has  been  esta- 
blished by  mutual  consent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  them 
a  kind  of  court  is  instituted  from  among  tlie  prisoners.  Any  pri- 
soner accused  of  violating  the  laws  is  brought  before  this  court  and 
tried  :  if  found  guilty,  he  is  condemned  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  lashes  with  a  rope  kept  for  the  purpose.  If  any  fresh  prisonejr  has 
been  committed  in  the  course  of^ the  day  he  is  likewise  brought  up^ 
informed  of  the  by-laws,  and  required  to  subscribe  a  penny  for  the 
support  of  a  newspaper.'  Should  he  be  destitute  of  money  they 
^metimes  seize  something  belonging  to  him  and  sell  it,  after  which 
they  oblige  him  to  sing  a  song  or  tell  a  tale ;  and  if  he  refuses  to 

'  The  newspaper  is  now  discontinued. 
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•ubmitt  ho  underaoes  «  ftaeeHatiott :  the  Miigs  ftte  genefftOf  of  a 
licentioitt  cast*    The  imealba  of  «U  this,  aecordhig  tb  th^ir  own 
account^  is  to  diowa  roflection  and  prevent  mehndioly,  the  irerj 
rtpasons  which  render  it  highly  objectionable  •  *  •  -The  prisbners  in 
this  house  are  very  ftittch  diddicted  to  stealing)  a  propensitv  which  Is 
carried  io  far>  dhat  everv  thing  npon  wlHoh  diey  can  lay  meir  hands 
with  a  prospect  of  ks  oeiag  concealed^  b^omes  a  prey  to  their 
rapacity^  down  even  tb  any  individttai's  portion  of  bread. — Had  it 
not  been  for  the  kindaSss  of  the  governor,  who  gave  ns  proper 
notice  of  dus  di^oSitite  aawng  dhem,  I  believe  diat  both  my  com* 
panions  and  myself  wiould  hanre  matetiadly  snUeted  in  consequence.** 
Our  Memoriodifit  cotidttdes  his  observations  by  statin?  th^  means 
which  appear  to  him  necessary  in  bfdcr  to  tender  SUch  houses  aS 
tins  at  Wakefield  efficient  for  the  objects  of  thm  msdtution,  via. 
M  A  careful  separation  of  all  the  difierent  classes  of  criminals,  a 
judicious  and  persevering  course  of  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
constant  employment,  and  a  vigilant   suppression  of  every  immo- 
rality in  conduct  and  conversation/'' 

*  Since  writing  my  Scscotint  of  the  House  of  Correction  I  have  receii^ed 
a  copy  of  a  most  able  and  interesting  Report  preBsnted  at  the  adjourned 
HR^aelmaS  Hssions  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  b/ a  commHSBeef 
maglicnites,  wiio  ha^  bten  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  prifioo. 
The  eofBmittee  tonsitted  of  J.  A.  dtuart  Wortley,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Yorkshire; 
Sir  Francis  Wood,  Bart.^  andBenjamio  Dealtry,  Esq.  In  then- Report,  these 
gentlemen,  at  the  same  time  that  thev  bear  a  high  testimony  to  the  good 
conduct  of  the  governor,  give  a  forcible  description  of  the  very  senotn  eviU 
Which,  chiefly  from  its  extremely  crowded  state,  have  arisen  in  the  prison, 
IHmI  ^Mngly  impreM  the  duty  of  providing  those  meand^  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  made  effectual  hr  the  purpose  of  correction :  '*  Without  thCSe,''  t!iey 
$av,  "  a  bouse  of  correction  becomes  inevitably  »  school  and  nuirsery  of  vil- 
Hfny ;  and  many,  who  go  into  it  accused  of  a  first  and  perhaps  a  trifttog 
ofliliiee^  of  which  they  may  possibly  be  declared  not  guilty,  corae  out  ef  the 
eoelctj,  into  which  they  have  been  forced  by  the  defective  accommodations 
of  the  priscnn^  tnuntd  and  pr^r$dfor  e  more  matured  course  of  vice.    That  to 
prevent  this  u  a  moral  duty  imposed  upon  those,  who  are  in  fact,  from  thelt 
office,  te^ponsibU  to  the  Riding  for  the  defects  in  the  prison,  there  can  h% 
IIO  d^Ubt  m  the  mind  of  liny  person,  who  thinks  at  all  upon  aueh  sul^iects ; 
«nd  when  we  consider  the  (Ascription  of  &uUs  (crimes  they  cannot  be  ^ied) 
for  the  comniitoion  of  which  we  are  daily  called  upon  to  send  persons  into 
confinement,  such  as  quarrels: between  masters  and  worktoen,  misbehavroiir 
of  apprentices,  disobedience  of  orders  of  bastardy^  and  seveml  other  Mioft, 
how  can  we  justify  to  ourselves  the  leaving  the  prison  so  wanting  in  tbt 
jmcetijNlitief  of  separation,  that  these  persons  must  be  exposed  to  pass  their 
Mffiedl  of  coBfinement  in  the  society  of  accused  and  convicted  felons  and  of 
vagrants  ?    And  what  muM  be  our  feelings  when  called  upon  to  psss  the 
ftentenee  of  the  law  i^on  a  criminal  jperhaps  not  yet  ^rown  to  mamood)  of 
Mt  JQst  begidning  a  course  of  vice,  if,  ^hile  we  are  going  thr(Nlgh  the  mock* 
Kty  of  tailing  him  tb  a  sen^e  of  his  former  misconduct,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  his  punishment  may  lead^to  his  future  amendment,  we  are  consci- 
ous that  we  are,  from  the  wsgiect  of  a  duty  <f  which  the  taw  has  noi  left  us  even 
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tORK,  CITY  JAIL/ 

This  jail  is  a  new,  and  in  some  resp^dts  a  comtnodious  buildiagf 
alMl  is  kept  in  a  state  «f  great  cleiinliness  by  George  RyUh,  Ae 
jailer,  and  his  wife,  who  also  bear  the  character  <A  real  benefo* 
lence  towards  their  prisoners. 

There  is  a  good  day-room,  and  an  airy  cotirt^yatd  for  men  and 
womep  prisoners  respectively  ;  but  no  further  dassificatian  is  at* 
tempted.  There  were  at  this  time  but  four  criminals  in  the  pri-' 
son ;  one  woman  and  three  men.  No  regular  provision  exists  in 
this  jail  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  ;  but  the  woman  was 
engaged  in  needle- work ;  and  one  of  the  men,  who  was  placed  in  a 
small  room  by  himself,  was  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  watch* 
maker. 

The  sleejung-cells  are  well  ventilated,  and  the  bedding  sufficient. 
The  allowance  of  food  is  too  scanty,  consisting  only  of  one  pound 
asnd  a  half  of  bread  and  a  pennyworth  of  milk  per  day.  No  firing  is 
allowed,  and  clothing  only  in  cases  of  particular  necessity.  The 
prisoners  have  been  permitted,  at  their  own  request,  to  deep  two  in  % 
cell  $  but  there  is  abundant  accommodation  for  dngle  sleejnng ;  and 
w>e  were  given  to  understand  that  it  would  be  enjoined  for  the  future. 
Tlie  male  criminals  are  ironed. 

'  The  debtors'  apartments  in  this  prison  are  remarkably  pleasant 
and  commodious,  far  more  so  dian  is  usually  the  case.  The  cha]^- 
laiil  gites  dttendsnce  twice  in  the  week. 

The  House  oif  CohkectioH,  which  we  visited  on  the  same  day^ 
and  in  company  with  the  same  gentlemen,  also  belongs  td  the  City 
add  Liberties  of  York,  and  is  a  place  of  confinement  for  petty  oi- 
feilders  before  trial,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  been  senteticed 
tb  a   tertn  of  imprisonment.    The  building  is  of  a  constructibh 

tht  excuu  of  ignt>ranee,  in  fact  consigning  him  to  an  itaprisonment,  durinjt 
Which  it  is  almost  certain  tUat  all  the  good  principles  still  left  in  him,  will 
be  destroyed^  and  that  he  will  acquire  those  acquaintances  and  Miifoilt, 
which  will  fit  him  for  other  and  more  atrocious  crimes  ?"  The  xommiites 
conclude  their  Report,  hy  recommending  the  expenditure  of  ahout  2&fi00L' 
in  order  to  extend  and  improve  the  prison. 

This  Report  appclrs  to  have  heeti  cordially  received  and  agreed  te  by  a 
vary  numerous  assemblage  of  magistrates,  who  resolved  accordirtgtjr,  ^'That 
the  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace  do  give  directions  to  the  surveyor  to  mdict  the 
house  of  correction,  as  insufficient,  at  the  ensuing  Lent  Assizes/' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  &dd,  that  these  proceedings  deserve  the  wafnieSt 
commendatton.  When  we  ^ee  our  magistrates  coming  forward  to  proitMM 
the  right  ^tam  of  discipline)  on  principles  so  correct,  and  with  so  mllch 
manliness,  liheratity,  and  vigor,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  of  improvement 
and  reformation  in  our  prisons? 

«  Visited  ninth  momh  29th,  in  company  with  the  Aldermen  WiUon  apd 
Peacock,  Samuel  Tuke  of  York,  and  several  others. 
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remarkably  convenient.  It  is  hexagonal,  and  divided  into  six  de- 
partments ;  the  governor's  house  being  placed  in  the  centre.  In 
^ery  department  there  is  a  range  of  airy  night-cells,  (in  which,  for 
th^  most  party  the  prisoners  sleep  singly,)  a  well  sized  court-ya^d, 
a  day-rporo,  a  work-room,  an  apartment  for  the  sick,  and  a  cell  for 
the  solitary  confinement  of  refractory  prisoners.  Every  room  in 
the  governor's  house  commaaids  a  view  over  two  of  the  court-yards, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  these  yards^  and  all  that  passes 
in  them,  are  almost  constantly  under  actual  inspection.  The  cha- 
pel, which  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  governor's  house,  admits 
gf  no  separation  between  the  men  and  women. 
.  Of  the  six  divisions  of  this  prison,  one  is  for  women,  and  the  other 
five  for  men  -,  the  male  convicts  or  confiners  are  separated  from  the 
untried  prisoners;  but  no  further  classification  appears  to  beefiect- 
ed.  All  parts  of  the  prison  are  kept  in  a  state  of  much  neatness 
s|nd  cleanliness. 

,  The  prisoners  meet  for  worship  twice  in  the  week.  They  are 
never  ironed.  Their  allowance  of  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  towards  the  employment  of  the 
tried  prisoners  ;  but  the  system  has  at  present  by  no  means  been 
carried  into  full  effect.  The  work  which  has  hitherto  been  provided  is 
called  hickling.  It  is  a  step  in  the  manufacture  of  hempen  cloth, 
by  which  an  individual  when  fully  employed  is  able  to  earn  only 
threepence  per  day.     Even  of  this  work,  however,  so  little  is  pro- 

Sured,  that  many  of  the  convicts  are  doing  little  or  nothing,  and 
[le  untried  prisoners  are  totally  idle. 

.  As  this  house  of  correction  is  provided  with  several  work-  rooms, 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  all  classes  of  the  prisoners  should 
ipt  be  fully  employed.  The  attention  of  the  magistrates  is,  at 
present,  much  directed  to  this  important  object ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  that  by  the  introduction  oi  a  few  looms  into  the. pri- 
son, .with  the  help  of  brush-making,  shoermaking,  turning,  and 
other'handfcraft  trades,  the  present  deficiency  will  soon  be  reme- 
died. 

A  Committee  of  Ladies  has  been  formed,  with  thesanction  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  York,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
intending the  females  in  the  two  prisons  which  I  have  now  de« 
scribed  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  similar  care  will  be  extended 
over  the  male  prisoners.  When  this  object  is  effected,  and  sufii- 
cient  employment  provided,  there  will  be  little  to  prevent  either 
of  these  prisons  from  becoming  places  of  reform — prisons  tending 
to  the  diminution  of  crime. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  notes  on  the  various  prisons 
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which  we  visited,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me,  in  giving  a  faith- 
ful narration  of  facts,  to  state  some  particulars  disgraceful  in  their 
nature,  and  injurious  in  their  consequences.  In  doing  this,  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  impute  blame  to  any  individual,  or  to  any 
aet  of  men.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  subject  of  prison  discipline, 
like  many  others  of  great  practical  importance,  has  not,  till  lately, 
obtained  that  xiotice,  on  which  it  has  so  ample  a  claim.-^Such  is 
the  frame  of  society,  and  so  numerous  are  the  avocations,  in  which 
most  mien  are  engaged,  that  subjects  of  real  interest  to  the  welfare? 
of  mankind  frequently  remain  disregarded  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  until  seme  prominent  circumstances  happen  to  call  them  into 
view.  This  has  been  very  much  the  case  with  prison  discipline^ 
which,  till  of  late  years,  has  been  little  noticed  and  little  under* 
stood.  Howard,  indeed,  drew  much  of  the  public  attention  to  our 
prisons,  which  before  his  time  were  generally  the  sinks  of  extre'me 
piisery  and  terrible  disease.  But  his  efforts,  and  the  efforts  which 
he  excited  in  others,  were  directed  more  to  the  alleviation  of  dis^ 
tress  than  to  the  diminution  of  crime  •,  more  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  prisoner's  health  than  the  reformation  of  his  morals.  Un- 
doubtedly all  these  objects  found  a  place  in  the  views  of  that 
great  and  enlightened  philanthropist :  but  public  sentiment  on  the 
more  important  points  had  made  but  little  progress  ;  and  a  judici- 
ous system  of  kind  superintendence,  of  careful  religious  instruction, 
and  of  constant  employment,  was  then  but  little  contemplated. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  subject  of  astonishment,  that  so  many  of 
our  prisons  are  inadequate,  in  their  present  state,  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  reform. 

Now,  the  case  is  widely  different :  the  public  attention  is  fully 
awake  to  the  subject ;  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  and  the 
true  principles  of  prison  discipline  are  beginning  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood. It  is  granted  on  all  hands,  that  if  we  would  dimiilish 
crimes  we  must  give  to  our  punishments  a  tendency  to  reform  cri- 
minals]; and  that,  in  our  prisons  in  particular,  this  tendency  can  be  no 
otherwise  promoted,  than  by  a  regular  system  of  inspection,  classi- 
fication, instruction,  and  employment.  Since  such  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  however  we  may  excuse  the  mistakes  of  our 
predecessors,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  continuance  in  the  old  sys- 
tem of  management  would  be  extremely  culpable.  As  far  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  a  disposition  to  adhere  to  that  system  is 
by  no  means  prevalent :— on  the  contrary,  a  zeal  for  improvement 
is  conspicuous.  To  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  and  districts 
through  which  we  passed,  we  are  much  indebted  for  the  kind- 
ness and  openness  with  which  they  received  us ;  and  the  correct 
and  benevolent  views  entertained  by  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  by 
most  of  the  jailers,  afford  fairgrounds  for  expectation,  that  a  general 
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cSort  for  the  amelkMratimi  of  their  priscms  irUl  tiothe  fvithheUi 
To  these  remarks  may  with  propriety  be  added  the  folkwing 
notice :  ' 

Some  time  sioce^  a  Society  was  formed  in  Londot^  for  the  snp^ 
(Mression  of  Jurenile  Delinquency  and  the  Improrement  of  Prison 
Discipline.  The  Committee  of  that  Society  have  been  indeiatigaUe 
not  only  in  procuring  information  respecting  priaons,  and  in  sng^^ 
gestiag  the  requisite  improvements^  but  in  forming  plans  for  tbe' 
erection  of  new  jails  to  the  greatest  adyantaffe  and  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  It  is  peculiarly  desirable  mat  those^  who  hzw 
It  in  view  to  erect  new  prisons^  should  avail  themselves  of  tfvs  ad* 
vice  and  asMStance  of  these  gentlemen,  whot  from  motives  of  be- 
nevolence} haVje  made  the  subject  their  study,  aiid  are  abeady.  in 
possession  of  much  experience  respecting  it.  Any  letters  on  iku$ 
snbjectt  addressed  to  Thoma«  Fowell  Buxton^  M.  P.  Spit;?dficldS| 
ffpto  the  Commitlee^  Samuel  Hoate,  jun.»62»  LonAttd-edree^ 
will  Mt  fail  to  recMf e  at  their  hands  ^  ready  and  early  attentkm. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'Ph  e  following  pages  must  be  received  as  containing  merely  an 
outline  of  certain  important  propositions  connected  with  the  Re- 
sumption of  Cash  Payments^  and  with  the  sufficiency  of  a  Repre- 
sentative Circulating  Medium,  which  are  here  offered  more  with 
a  view  to  elicit  consideration,  than  as  affording  complete  investi- 
gation. The  writer  was  led  to  the  view  of  these  subjects  by 
having  been  lately  employed^  in  a  public  capacity,  in  the  solution 
of  a  vital  problem  connected  with  this  important  question ;  and, 
though  his  present  limits  do  not  allow  of  more  detailed  explana- 
tions, still  he  feels  some  confidence,  from  the  consideration  which 
he  has  given  to  the  subject,  that  his  principles  are,  in  general, 
correct. 
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OF  THE 

RESUMPTION 


CASH  PAYMENTS, 


When  paper  and  money  circulated  together  in  this  country, 
without  affecting  the  relative  value  of  each  other,  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  was  about  equal,  or  one-half  of  the  whole 
circulating  medium,  which  was  then  rather  more  than  forty  millions ; 
about  twenty-two  millions  of  which  was  in  specie,  and  never  less 
than  twenty.  Since  that  time,  as  the  issue  of  paper  has  increased 
in  its  proportion,  the  specie  has  gradually  disappeared ;  and  this  the 
Bullion  Report  assigns  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  dispropor- 
tion between  these  two  ingredients  in  a  mixed  currency:  nor  have 
I  any  intention  of  denying  it,  but  merely,  on  this  very  ground,  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  the  resumption  of  Cash  Payments  in  the 
present  moment. 

Admitting  these  facts,  and  the  full  force  of  the  deduction,  it 
follows,  that  the  least  proportion  of  specie  that  can  circulate  in 
conjunction  with  paper,  is  about  one-half;  and  such,  indeed;^  are 
not  only  the  proportions  which  would  be  assigned  by  the  principles 
of  a  physical  equilibrium,  but  must  be  those  also  given  by  the  cal- 
culation of  the  relative  values  of  paper  and  money  in  a  mixed  cur- 
rency, where  the  quantity  of  the  representative  values  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  intrinsic  values;  for,  as  in  such  a  circulation  there 
would  always  be  found  a  pound  sterling  of  gold  or  silver  for 
every  pound  sterling  of  paper,  so  it  must  follow,  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  value  of  the  one  must  always  be  precisely  equal 
to  that  of  the  other:  while,  as  this  state  of  uniform  value  in  a  mixed 
circulation  depends  upon  this  principle  of  equilibrium,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  equality  of  values,  so  compared,  must  cease  when  the 
representative  value  exceeds  the  intrinsic^ 
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Let  us  enquire^  therefore^  how  these  principles  bear  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  increaseckwealth  in  the  country.     The  income  of  the 
country  may  be  stated  at  upwards  of  two  hundred   millions  per 
annum.     Now  as  this  is  an  accumulating  amount,  the  effect  of 
its  gradual  or  increasing  diffusion  throughout  the  country  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  constant  action  of  its  mean,  or  of  one-half 
of  the  whole  amount;  the  amount,  therefore,  of  the  circulating 
medium,  or  of  the  representative  instrument  constantly  required 
for  the  diffusion  of  this  income,  must  be  calculated  with  reference 
to  the  mean  of  the  income  and  not  the  whole  of  it;  that  is,  with 
reference  to  this  latter  sum  of  one  hundred  millions.    But  as  it 
may  be  supposed  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  income  of 
the  country  are  expended  in  the  year,  so  this  sum  of  one  hundred 
millions  must  be  further  reduced  to  somewhat  about  seventy  mil- 
lions,^ as  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  required  for  the 
diffusion  or  expenditure  of  its  income.     I  speak  here  not  of  the 
mercantile  operations  of  men,  but  of  what  may  be  called  their 
ready-money  transactions — the  receipt  and  payment  of  salaries,  of 
rents,  interests,  wages  of  labor,  the  butchers'  apd  bakers'  bills. 
&c.  which  absolutely  require  the  instrumentality  of  money;  and  I 
conceive,  on  the  general  principles  above  stated,  that  the  necessary, 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to 
say,  of  specie.  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  private  bank  notes,  for. 
the  performance  of  these  operations,  with  an  aimual  income  of 
abpve  two  hundred  millions,  cannot  be  assigned  at  much  less  than 
seventy  millions.    The  mercantile  operations  of  the  country  have 
a  representative  medium  of  their  own,  in  bills  of  exchange,  promis- 
sory notes,  &c.  the  amount  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  not  less 
than  three  hundred  millions.     But  even  these  transactions  cannot 
be  entirely  settled  without  the  aid  of  the  circulating  medium;  as, 
with  the  utmost  contrivance,  the  fractional  parts  or  balances  must 
necessarily  be  paid  in  what  is  called  money.     This,  therefore,  is  aa 
additional  reason  to  suppose  that  the  amount  above  stated  cannot 
exceed  the  real  demand. 

It  may  be,  and  indeed  is  contended,  that  this  great  ampunt  and 
increase  of  income  in  the  country  is  more  fictitious  than  real ;  th^t, 
it  is  now  only  the  shadow,  of  which  the  substance  has  been  con- 
sumed. Yet  where  but  in  the  country  itself  has  this  substance  beeH 
expended  ?  a  very  small  proportion  only  excepted.  Loans  could, 
not  have  been  raided  without  the  existence  of  real  property ;  and 
that  property,  thus  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  has  re-, 
turned  again  amongst  the  people,  and  excited  fresh  energies  and^ 

*  It  is  not  here  affected  to  fix  these  amounts  wiUi.  ajb8(4ttlejpiecifi9n;<fai«t* 
to  assign  tbem  in  round  numbers  on  general  principles. 
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industry:  by  which  the  productive  capital  o^  the  country  has  thus 
been  increased  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years..  If  any  one 
doubt  this,  let  him  reflect,  that,  with  a  population  of  only  ten  mil- 
lions, energies  have  been  exerted  by  which  we  have  created,  by 
machinery,  the  labor  of  an  hundred  millions  of  population.  Can 
this  have  been  so  many  years  in  operation  without  an  immense 
increase  of  productive  capital  ?  Can  new  lands  have  been  cultivated 
to  the  extent  they  have  been  in  this  period;  new  mines  worked, 
new  canals  dug,  new  manufactories  created,  without  that  enor- 
mous increase  of  productive  capital  sufficient  to  account  for,  and 
warrant,  the  increased  demand  of  circulating  medium  ?  And  is  it 
not  evident,  therefore,  that  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  currency 
has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  an  increased  productive  capital, 
«-and  not,  as  contended  by  some,  that  the  growth  of  capital  and 
income  is  a  fiction  arising  out  of  the  increased  quantity  of  paper- 
money, — and  that  the  same  effects  might  be  produced  by  a  reduced 
circulation?  Denying  this,  however,  and  assuming,  on  the  grounds 
above  stated,  that  the  required  circulating  medium,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  wealth  of  this  country,  is  about  seventy  millions,  and 
referring  it  to  the  foregoing  data,  it  follows,  in  absolute  strictness, 
that  to  produce,  in  the  present  times,  a  mixed  circulation  of  gold 
and  paper,  where  the  two  parts  would  be  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
about  thirty-five  millions  of  specie  would  be  reqmred  to  be  brought 
at  once  into  circulation. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  considerably  less  amount  would  suf- 
fice, whence  is  such  an  immediate  supply  of  the  precious  metais  to 
come  from,  with  the  present  diminished  production  of  them  ?  The 
probability  is,  that  there  does  not  at  this  moment  exist  in  the 
country,  of  unappropriated  gold  and  silver,  one  quarter  of  that 
amount;  and  that  it  will  not  answer  to  bring  the  amount  gradually 
into  circulation,  has  been  proved  by  experiment.  If  it  is  to  come, 
it  must  come  at  once ;  if  gradually  brought  forward,  it  will  disappear 
as  fast  as  it  comes. 

How,  therefore,  is  it  possible,  under  thfse  circumstances,  to  re- 
sume a  metallic  circulation  without  some  most  essential  change  in 
the  circumstances  themselves^  or  in  the  system  of  the  circulation^  to 
adapt  it  to  new  circumstances  ?  As  to  the  former  of  these  positions, 
that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  change  of  the  circumstances  themselves,  ei^ 
tber  the  quantity  of  specie  in  Europe  must  greatly  increase,  abd  its 
value  fall,'  or  the  amount  of  the  capital  in  this  country  must  be  r»* 
duced;  that  is  to  say,  not  by  paying  off  the  debt,  for  that  would  aot 

»  Such  an  event  might  ultimately  happen  from  a  change  of  government 
in  South  America. 
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be  a  reduction  of  the  property,  in  point  of  fact,  but  merely  giving  it 
another  form. 

The  only  reduction  of  capital,  therefore,  that  would  avail  to- 
iii'ards  the  possibility  of  a  resumption  of  Cash  Payments,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  precious  metals,  would  be  that  sort  of  annihi- 
lation of  capital  to  bring  property  back  to  its  former  limits,  which 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  few  people  in  this  country  would  be  bold 
enough  to  propose  as  a  measure  preferable  to  continuing  the  circu- 
lation by  means  of  a  paper  or  other  representative  currency.  No- 
thing less  than  tiie  expeditious  operations  of  an  inundation,  or  an 
earthquake,  to  destroy  our  mines,  and  overwhelm  our  manufactories, 
would  reduce  the  existing  demand  for  a  circulating  medium  of  se- 
venty millions. 

As,  therefore,  with  respect  to  these  changes  of  circumstances, 
one  of  them  is  not  very  probable,  and  the  other  not  very  desirable j 
the  next  point  for  consideration  is.  How  will  it  be  practicable  to 
accommodate  the  existing  means  to  the  change  of  circumstances  \ 
We  must,  I  think,  consider  the  price  of  gold  as  permanently  risen 
by  the  increase  of  what  it  has  to  represent :  unless,  therefore,  either 
the  quantity  of  the  one  be  increased,  or  the  other  diminished,  any 
alteration  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  either  by  deterioration,  or  by 
riii^ing  the  nominal  value  with  a  view  to  bring  its  value  as  coin  to  a 
level  with  its  value  as  bullion,  both  of  which  have  been  proposed, 
would,  I  conceive,  be  found  to  be  only  a  temporary  expedient;  as, 
even  with  such  alterations  of  value,  though  it  might  for  a  time 
prevent  the  exportation  of  gold,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
would  still  be  found  insufficient  to  reach  that  proportion  of  the 
whole  currency,  which  we  have  above  stated  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  enhanced  value  of  gold  with  reference  to  paper;  and, 
consequently,  from  time  to  time,  a  further  deterioration  would 
become  requisite.  The  only  use,  therefore,  of  such  a  change  would 
be,  that  it  might  keep  the  coin  in  the  country  for  a  time,  and  thus 
give  the  opportunity  of  bringing  into  circulation  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  specie:  but  unless  a  certainty  of  procuring  this,  within  the 
time  required,  could  be  previously  ascertained,  the  expedient  would 
be  a  fallacious,  if  not  a  dangerous  one. 

If,  therefore,  we  cannot  find  sufficient  gold  and  silver  to  repre- 
sent nearly  one-half  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country ;  if,  also, 
any  change  of  the  value  of  the  coin  appears  to  be  at  best  but  a 
temp^ary  expedient — to  what  plan  shall  we  next  look  ?  It  might 
indeed  be  possible  to  obtain  a  mixed  circulation  of  specie  and  pa- 
per, where  the  specie  should  bear  to  the  paper  a  less  than  equal 
proportion,  by  suffering  a  constant  regulation  from  day  to  day  to 
take  place  in  the  interior,  similar  to  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange^ 
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between  the  nominal  and  market-prices  of  the  specie;  instead  of 
its  circulating  as  at  present  under  a  fixed  and  invariable  denomina- 
tion. 

Certainly  such  a  regulation  would  keep  the  specie  in  circulation, 
with  paper,  though  in  a  less  proportion  than  that  of  equality  of 
amount,  and  would  prevent  the  present  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver:  but  then  the  vast  inconvenience  of  thus  mixing  these  varying 
values  in  all  the  domestic  occurrences  of  the  nation,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  all  the  arts  of  money-brokers  in  every  market-tovioi, 
would  destroy  all  the  advantages  that  could  otherwise  arise;  and 
indeed  the  miseries  of  this  system  are  sufficiently  experienced  in 
several  parts  of  Europe  where  it  prevails. 

Nor  can  1  conceive  there  is  any  thing  so  alarming  in  the  idea 
that  we  can  never  return  to  the  old  system  of  a  money-currency. 
I  view  in  it  only  the  proof  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try in  proportion  to  the  limited  existence  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
seems  to  render  a  new  system  for  the  representation  of  property 
permanently  necessary. 

Under  all  these  difficulties,  therefore,  and  considering  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  this  country,  that  no  less 
an  amount  of  specie  than  thirty-five  millions  of  the  precious  me- 
tals is  necessary  for  a  due  proportion  of  such  a  mixed  currency  as 
can  exist  without  evils  even  more  serious  than  the  absence  of  spe- 
cie altogether;  and  reflecting,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  amount  of  the  wealth  and  capital  of  this  coun- 
try has  reached  its  limit,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  may  be  increas- 
ing every  year — 1  milst  confess  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the 
period  is  arrived,  or  is  very  nearly  at  hand,  when  there  is  not  to 
be  found  a  sufficient  quantity  oj  gold  and  silver  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  circulating  medium  in  this  country,  under  anything 
like  the  same  principles  as  it  was  originally  destined  to  operate,  or 
under  any  immediate  modification  of  them. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  notwithstanding  this  revolution, 
5ome  system  may  be  devised  by  which  the  circulating  medium,  as 
well  as  public  credit,  in  the  country,  may  be  put  upon  a  more 
permanent  basis ;  one  in  which  no  future  change  in  the  state  of 
property,,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  can  produce  any 
disturbing  effect. 

It  is,  I  conceive,  to  be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  currency,  to  which  the  properties  of  positive  inimi" 
tability  and  of  durability  may  be  given;  the  amount  of  the  issues 
of  which,  through  the  channels  of  the  Government,  shall  be  duly 
regulaited  by  Parliament,  and  a  provision  under  the  same  authority 
duly  guaranteed  for  the  conversion  of  that  currency  on  demand 
into  gold  at  the  market-price, — not  as  coin  or  money,  but  as  wer- 
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ehqndise  for  foreign  commerce.  Ther«  is  no  respect  in  yMA 
such  a  currency  would  be  inferior,  as  a  circulatiog.  niedium>  to 
gold  or  silver ;  and  a  vast  variety  of  points  might  be  enumerated 
in  which  it  would  be  far  superior. 

The  sacrifice  of  capital  to  the  nation  would  be  le^s — the  wear 
and  tear  would  be  nothing — and  a  far  less  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  than  in  any  other  way  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the 
precious  metals  as  money  in  circulation  :  in  fact,  little  more,  if 
any,  would  be  required  than  such  a  quantity  as  would  serve  to 
measure  foreign  exchanges,  and  for  foreign  concerns ;  while  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  country,  compared  to  the  amount  of  the 
representative  currency,  would  never  disturb  or  affect  the  relative 
values  of  either.  The  value  of  gold,  like  any  other  article  of 
merchandise,  would  be  merely  regulated  by  the  general  demand 
for  it,  without  either  influencing  or  being  influenced  by  the  cir- 
culating medium ;  the  value  of  which  being  invariable  and  unmix^ 
ed,  would  be  regulated  and  measured  merely,  by  the  value  of  what 
is  represented : — which,  on  the  true  principles  of  political  economy, 
seems  to  be  the  real  attribute  of  money ; — so  that  the  price  and 
value  of  the  thing  represented  could  alone  be  changed,  and  not 
that  of  the  representative  :  insomuch,  that  in  the  purchase  of  gold 
or  corn,  or  any  other  commodity,  by  such  a  currency,  no  reference 
would  be  had  to  the  currency  itself,  but  the  comparative  values  of 
gold  and  corn  would  be  at  once  as  precisely  measured  as  if  the 
transaction  were  a  pure  transaction  of  barter. 
.  Hence,  therefore,  all  those  difficulties  and  perplexities  would 
be  avoided  which  now  puzzle  us,  by  the  secret  and  invisible 
^workings  of  the  fluctuating  values  of  the  intermediate  instrument 
DOW  employed  as  money. 

That  we  must  naturally  have  a  veneration  for  a  system  which  is 
almost  coeval  with  civilised  society,  cannot  be  doubted;  and 
that  (his  system  of  a  valuable  currency  was  indispensable,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world,  cannot  be  denied,  when  the  laws  were 
insufficient  to  guarantee  the  value  of  a  representative  assignment. 
But  still  our  veneration  for  antiquity  ought  not  to  bind  us  too 
rigidly  to  original  institutions,  under  changes  of  circumstances 
which  render  adherence  to  them  not  only  unnecessary,  but  also 
incompatible  with  our  interests. 

Briefly,  therefore,  to  collect  in  one  point  of  view  the  most 
important  propositions  connected  with  this  subject,  it  appears — • 
That  the  necessary  amount  of  specie  to  form  a  wholesome  mixed 
circulation,  in  the  present  state  of  the  capital  of  this  country, 
could  not  be  much  less  than  thirty-five  millions,  or  half  of  the 
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wfaol^  currency  required.  It  has^  I  know,  been  contended  that 
one-third  would  suffice ;  but  this  is  certainly  neither  borne  out  by 
principiey  nor  by  facts. 

That  the  production  of  such  an  amount  appears  impossible 
under  present  circumstances. 

That  the  necessity  of  this  increased  amount  has  arisen  from  the 
actual  increase  of  productive  capital  within  a  given  period,  which 
absolutely  requires  this  increased  currency,  or  circulating  medium^ 
to  represent  the  floating  produce  of  this  increased  productive 
capital. 

That  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  can  never  fall  far 
short  in  amount  of  one-third  of  the  income  of  the  country,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  floating  property  which  it  has  to  represent,  without 
limiting  that  circulation  of  property  between  man  and  man  which 
is  the  source  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  :  that  it  is,  neverthe* 
less,  a  mere  consequence  or  instrument  of  real  wealth,  and  ought 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  wealth  itself ;  because,  on  the  great  scale^ 
iK>  increased  issue  of  paper  or  other  currency  can  take  place^ 
especially  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper,  unless  thai  increase  be 
actually  called  forth  by  some  operative  movement  of  real  pro^ 

This  indeed  seems  the  most  important  proposition  involved  in 
this  question,  though  generally  overlooked  by  reasoners  on  the 
subject.  It  does  away  all  the  arguments  as  to  the  fictitious  nature 
of  our  paper :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  establish  this  proposition,  if  the 
nature  of  the  Bank  issues  be  considered,  and  the  actual  pledge 
of  real  property  on  which  they  are  all  issued,  or,  in  other  wor^, 
the  actual  price  paid  by  the  public  to  bring  them  into  circulation. 
That  some  individuals  may  occasionally  issue  paper  not  substan- 
tially created  y  is  true;'  but,  as  a  great  fundamental  proposition, 
the  issues  of  paper  -must  be  regulated  by  some  operation  of  real 
Tahie  required  to  be  represented;  whereas,  almost  all  the  argu- 
ments against  the  wholesomeness  of  a  paper  currency  are  built 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  self  created  and  unlimited  issue. 

If  the  Bank  issue  their  notes  in  the  discount  of  private  bills, 
they  take  care  to  have  such  security  upon  them  as  amounts  to  the 
pledge  of  real  value,  or  to  a  valuable  consideration  actually  given 
for  them  ;  if  on  public  or  Exchequer  bills,  the  national  property 
is  pledged  for  such  issues ;  and  such  issues  are  under  the  restric- 
tion aa  well  as  the  guarantee  of  Parliament :  while  the  notes  that 
ore  issued  by  the  Bank  in  payment  of  the  dividends  are  in  fact  no 

.  «  I  am  far  from  cantending  that  various  wholcsotne  regulations  are  not 
required  for  the  government  of  country  banks;  amongst  others,  perhaps, 
bankers,  like  brokers,  should  be  restricted  from  carrying  on  any  other 
business. 
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usues  at  all,  but  a  mere  transition^  through  their  hands,  of  M'bat 
has  been  collected  by  the  government:  and,  lastly,  should  they 
issue  bank-notes  in  the  purchase  of  bullion,  or  other  treasure,  this 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  an  unsound  or  unreal  operation. 
'  Yet  under  one  or  other  of  these  modes  must  all  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  be  classed.  Can  such  transactions,  therefore,  be  said  to 
be' either  fictitious  or  unlimited  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  they  not 
evidently  called  forth  and  regulated  in  all  cases,  by  some  actual 
movement  of  the  real  property  of  the  nation  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Let  us  compare  the  value  of  the  Bank-note 
in  circulation  with  what  is  called  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  intrinsic  value  of  these  metals  is  always  estimated  at 
that  which  they  have  actually  cost  in  labor,  com,  &c.  to  bring 
them  into  use :  and  what  is  the  value  of  a  Bank-note  in  circular 
tion,  but  that  which  it  has  really  cost  in  com,  or  other  real  value, 
to  bring  it  into  circulation^  The  one-pound  note  which  any 
individual  may  have  to  circulate,  has  actually  cost  him  twenty 
8billings*-worth  either  of  com,  or  labor,  or  the  like :  nor  will  the 
•Bank  issue  one  single  pound-note  to  the  public  or  the  government, 
unless  the  public  or  the  government  will  piay  them  these  twenty 
shillings  in  some  real  valuCj  or  will  give  ihem  the  ample  pledge  of 
such  real  value,  which  is  the  same  thing.  For  my  own  part, 
therefore,  I  can  see  no  virtual  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
Bank-note  so  purchased,  and  that  of  the  gold  and  silver  so  produced; 
neither  can^i  see  any  great  difference  in  the  real  comparative  use^ 
fulness  of  the  two  articles.  It  is  true,  the  precious  metals  are 
more  durable,  vihich  may  be  allowed  to  create  a  preference  under 
equal  circumstances  of  expediency,  in  a  mixed  circulation.  I  can 
see  also  a  difference  in  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  circulation 
of  the  precious  metals,  from  long  habit  and  general  custom ;  but 
these  are  false  estimates'  of  value  which  it  is  the  business  of  rea- 
son and  civilisation  to  overcome :  and  while  gold,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  law,  may  be  purchased  at  the  Bank  by  the  Bank- 
note, on  the  same  terms  as  any  other  article  of  merchandise 
elsewhere,  namely,  at  the  fair  market-price,  such  a  Bank-note 
must  be  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  internal  operations  of  specie  with 
advantage,  and  of  procuring  ,all  the  facilities  for  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  Bank  is  the  n^ine  from  which  the  Bank-note  is  obtained,  by 
the  actual  price  of  real  value  paid  to  bring  it  forth,  as  substantially 
as  in  the  case  of  the  guinea  or  the  shilling  :  the  created  value  is 
here  complete  in  both  cases.  And  to  go  further  in  inquiring  what 
the  paper  or  the  printing  cost,  would  be  like  inquiring  at  what 

■  They  are  nevertheless  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  paper-money  in  a 
mixed  circulation,  which  would  not  exist  in  a  pure  representative  currency. 
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the :  gold  and  silver  were  ariginalfy  formed  m  ike  bowels 

of' the  earth.    It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Bank  should 

'  keep  the  saWfe  amount  in  bullion  as  they  issue  in  notes,  but  merely 

for  the  supply  of  foreign  dealers.    The  value  of  the  note  is  proved 

to  be  complete  in  its  creation  without  it. 

I  am  aware  that  the  opponents  may  urge  that  in  the  issue  of 
Bank-notes,  and  in  the  discount  of  biUs,  a  repetition  of  bilk  may 
be  created  by  the  repeated  transfers  of  the  same  real  value.     But 
still  the  person  and  estates  of  every  receiver  are  pledged  for  the 
valuable  commodity,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  every  transfer;  and 
when  it  is  by  him  again  transferred,  he  actually  gives  real  value  for 
the  bill,  or  other  pledge  which  he  receives,  and  so  in   every 
successive  transfer.    The  real  value  of  the  commodity,  nor  of  the 
pledges  exchanged,  is  not  lost  by  the  number  of  transfers,  any 
more  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  guinea  is  affected  because  it  msy 
represent  ten  different  articles  in  one  day :  this  gumea  is  as  much 
n  valuable  consideration  given  for  the  last  article  it  purchases;  or 
the  last  bill  or  bank-note  for  which  it  is  exchanged,  as  it  was  for 
the  first;  and  so  of  course  is  the  com  or  other  merchandise  on 
which  different  bills  may  be  given  as  it  passes  from  man  to  man. 
'  The  purchase  and  securities'  are  complete  in  every  transfer,  and 
ike  merchandise  carries  its  valuable  consideration  with   it,  and 
,  creates  a  bona  fide  transaction  as  much  and  as  often  in  the  one 
case  as  the  guinea  does  in  the  other.     But  even  if  this  mode  of 
reasoning  were  dubious,  the  bills  for  which  the  Bank  is^ue  their 
notes  in  discount,  stand  not  on  the  pledge  of-  the  mere  article 
which  they  were  created  to  represent,  but,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  of  the  persons  and  estati^s  of  the  drawer,  acceptor,  and 
indorsers   of  such   bills ;  who,  by  pledges   of  real  value,  have 
.actually  purcliased  the  binik-tibte  of  the  issuers,  and  send  it,  there- 
fore, into  circulation,  as  much  paid  for  by  real   value  as   any 
.  guinea  that  ever  was  produced.     And  can  way  man  doubt  of  the 
( edntplete  adequacy  of  such  pledge  or  payment  existing  in  the 
country  for  all  the  r^reientaiive  currency  in  circulation,  when 
.he  sees  that,  going  to  ^e.  very  uttermost  extent,  the  whole  amount 
of  this  currency  is  less,  than  one-(rAt><2  even  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  country,  without  considering  the  dctual  capital,'  which  it 
iqually  reprmnts,  and  which  is  equally  pledged  for-  it  If 

The  danger  of  a  representative  currency  is  therefore  imag^nai^, 
.and  the  present  amount  of  it  is  welt  within  tbpse  bounds  to  Wbiiih 
it  imtght  be  extended,  op  die^inciple  of  the  pledge  or  price  of 
real  value  given  for  it  being  equivalent  to  the  intnnsic  value  of  the 
precious  petals,  as  creiU^  by  the  cost  of  producing  them.  The 
oi^y  .person  who  does .  nqt  pay  this  price  XQS  the  bank-note  is.  the 
forger ;  and  it  is  this  liability  jto  i|nitati<H),  a^d  tbe  want  of  dura-^ 
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bility;  tfaftt  thiellj  affsdt  the  etciaitte  of  thd  real  vahie  of  11  weptpm- 
'seotitive  cprreocy,  umder  a  goTemmeot  restricted.' as  olir  ovn^  and 
under  to:  ample  m  ple<%e  dF  real  property  as  the  notes  ar^  issaod 
upoDi  even  were  the  goveransent  less  stabler  than  it  is.  While  the 
law  remains^  and  men'  can  be  compelled  to  pay  their  bonds,-. a 
representMive  ciirrency  is  as  safe  as  an  intrinsic  one ;  and  when 
the  law  ceases  to  exist,  it  is  of  little  importance  to  us  a0  a  state  in 
what  a  man  can  count  bis  property. 

1  must  now  proceed  to  state,  that  with  a  perfect  arrangeoient 
of  a  representative  currency^  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary  to 
attenipi  to  fix  on  any  particular  thins  as  m  standard  of  value, 
which,  indeed  is  the  great  source  of  perplexity  in  all  money  systems 
wherein  specie  or  coined  money  is  involved,  and  which  standard 
of  value,  after  all,  as  now  connected  with  the  precious  oietak, 
seems  an  impossible  problem.    There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing 
8S  a  constant  value  to  be  found  in  any  single  commodity  or  tangi- 
blti  shape,  be  it  gold,*  or  silver,  or  any  thing  else  :  such  a  thing 
exists  not  in  society,  in  any  palpable  form.    The  want  of  such 
uniformity  of  value  is  therefore  best  to  be  compensated  by  the 
immediate  comparison  of  the  relative  values  of  every  diferent 
article  of  property,  afforded  by  their  being  at  once  brought  into 
contact  by- a  common  nominal  measure,  having  no  intrinsic,  or, 
as  in  this  case  it  should  be  called,  no  mercantile  vahie  of  its  own, 
beyond  that  of  having  been  paid  for  at  its  issue  by  the  pledge  or 
actual  payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  real  value;  and  wfaieli, 
therefore,  is  not  in  itself  fluctuating,  but  serves  as  an  invariable 
comparative  measure  for  all  other  vdues,  and  resolves  them  at 
once  into  their  actual  value  in  gold  or  silver,  or  any  thing  else,  at 
the  time  being. 
Nor  can  I  perceive  that  the  want  of  such  a  standard,  m  a  tan» 

S]ible  shape,  need  to  cause  any  difficulty  in  account,  or  any  coh- 
usion  as  to  the  first  regulation  of  the  representative  values  oS  a 
purely  representative  currency  with  the  real  values  of  what  it  had  to 
represent.  The  term  of  pound  sterling  is  constant^  and  the  value 
of  this  term  would  be  measured  in  com  or  gold,  by  that  quantify 
or  value  of  these  articles  at  die  mariset-price  of  the  day,  by  the 
pledge  of  which  that  pound-note  was,  at  that  time,  brought  into 
circulation ;  after  which,  the  value  of  corn  or  gold  alone  wooU 
vary,  as  these  articles  became  more  or  less  plentiful  in  proportion 
to  die  demand  for  them :  but  the  value  of  the  numey  itself  woM 
not  vary,  for  it  would  still  be  found  to  purchase  the  same  qoandty 

>  Not  the  Bank,  but  the  whole  country; 

*  A  bad  harvest  immediately  raises  the  market-price  of  gold:    th|s 
standard  might,^herefore^  almost  as  well  be  fixed  in  com  as  in  gold. 
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of  oih^r  thingd)  the  supply  and  demand  of  which  hndnid  varied ; 
il.^puld,  tfaereforOj  be  merely  indicative  of  the  relative  variations 
of  all  other  articles.  Unlike  the  present  circulatins  medium, 
which  consists  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  paper,  regulated  by  its 
mixture  with  the  precious  xnetals,  ^md  partaking  therefore  of  their 
jiu^tuating  values  as  articles  of  merchandise,  it.  would  not  affect 
th0  price  of  other  things.  ThpsQ  prices  could,  under  such  cir^ 
cumstances,  only.be  regulated  by  the  comparison  of  supply. and 
denaand,  which  seems  to  be  the  great  desideratum  in  the  transac* 
|io98  between  man  and  man. 

In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  way  in  which  the  value,  of  a  pure 
representative  currency  is  created,  it  must  be  evident  that,  so  far 
from  affecting  the  prices  of  other  things,  its  own  value  must  be 
entirely  regulated  by  the  average  of  all  other  prices;  for  it  is  not 
by  the  pledge  of  one  thing,  but  of  all  things,  that  such  a  cur-*- 
repcy  must  be  created,  and  by  the  average  of  all  prices,  therefore, 
miASt  its  value  be  regulated.  Now  it  seems  rational  to  suppose 
that  this  average  of  all  prices  may  be  nearly  a  fixed  point ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  as  the  supply  and  demand  for  certain  articles  increase, 
that  for  others  would  decrease,  and  as  this  average  or  mean  of  all 
prices,  therefore,  determines  the  value  of  the  nominal  pound 
fterlingi  then,  if  this  average  is  a  fixed  quantity,  there  can  be  no 
variation  in  this  nominal  value,  as  affected  in  its  capacity  of  tlie 
general  representative  of  all  things.  While,  on  the  other  hand^ 
sboidd  it  vary  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  it  jseems  to  fol- 
low, from  the  same  causes,  that  the  value  of  the  nominal  pound 
sterling  will  always  vary  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  general  value 
and  condition  of  the  whole  of  what  it  represents,  and  not 'to  that 
of  a  part  of  it  only ;  as  is  the  case  in  an  intrinsic  currency,  regu* 
lat^d  by  the  partial  standard  of  either  gold  or  silver,  in  which  the 
value  of  the  currency  may  constantly  fluctuate,  according  to  the 
variations  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  without  any  reference  to 
the  ccmdition  of  other  things^  which  it  appears  to  me  cannqt  ,be 
fit.  Neither,  indeed,  can  there  be  ^perfect  sympathy,  as  is  con<^ 
tended,  even  in  the  variations  of  such  a  currency  and  its  stfindard; 
for.  money,  in  whatever  shape,  must  be  so  connected  with  all 
property,  that  it  cannot  be  infiu«nced  by  that  part  alone  which 
pi^fesses  to  be  its  standard:  and  hence  the  difference  between  the 
values  of  gold  as  specie  and  a^  bullion.  If,  therefor^,  there  be 
any  thing  like  an  approximation  to  a  generql  standard  of  value  to 
ke  .found,  it  must  be  looked  for  in  a  pure  representative  medium,- 
and  not  in  one,  either  consisting  wholly  of  the  precious  metals,  or 
in  a  mixed  currency. 

It  seems,  indeed,  ihat  a  pure  representative  medium,  thus  sup- 
posed to  be  regulated  by  the  average  values  of  all  things^  but 
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principally  of  those  articles  actually  essential  to  the  existence  and 
happiness  of  mankindf  would,  under  all  circumstances,  form  a  coo- 
stant  measure  of  real  wealth ;  for  such  articles  in  fatt,  at  all  timea^ 
constitute  the  true  basis  of  real  wealth.  The  rdative  deuomioa- 
tioas  of  such  a  currency  would,  therefore,  in  all  ages,  indicate  the 
same  degrees  of  riches  or  poverty,  and  that  which  was  at  one 
period  a  competency,  would  not  at  another  be  beggary ;  as  has 
been  and  must  be  the  case  in  a  money  system  regulated  by  any 
fiingie  substance,  m  itself  not  forming  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
the  creation  of  which,  moreover,  depends  not  upon  the  wauts  and 
indmstry  of  mankind,  but  which,  being  a  natural  waA  finite  pro- 
duction; niudt,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  variable  in  its  value ; 
whereas  there  must  exist  a  certain  uniformity  \\\  the  value  of  the 
mass  of  those  things  which  are  created  by  the  industry  of  mankind, 
due  to  their  necessities ;  and  though  from  accidental  causes  their 
quantities,  and  consequently  their  values,  may  individually  be 
subject  to  fluctuation,  they  will  still  return  to  the  true  standard 
fixed  by  the  eternal  and  unequivocal  calls  of  necessity.  The  pound 
sterling,  therefore,  thus  regulated,  would  be  no  more  an  abstract 
or  ideal  quantity  than  that  which  is  fixed  by  the  Mint  standard. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  this*  regulating  average  of  all 
prices  is  a  quantity  that  cannot  well  be  deternuned  in  numbers. 
To  this  I  answer,  tliat  if  this  really  be  the  case,  which  I  am  by 
no  means  prepared,  to  admit,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  so  to 
determine  it :  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  values  of  a  pure  re- 
presentative currency  will  be,  by  creation,  spontaneously  regulated 
by  it ;  that  it  is  one  of  those  operations  in  wmcb  the  work  proceeds 
correctly,  though  in  the  dark  ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  fluctua- 
tions, those  fluctuations  will  be  in  perfect  unison  with  the  general 
condition  of  property.  That  such  a  currency  should  be  payable 
at  the  Bank,  on  demand,  in  gold  or  silver^  at  the  mabket 
PR1C£,  would  in  no  way  counteract  this  operation;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  extend  and  confirm  it,  inasmuch  as-  the  average 
^  value  of  gold,  as  of  other  merchandise,  might  thus,  without  incon- 
venience, be  thrown  into  this  general  regulating  a^M^rage,  from 
which  it  is  now  excluded  by  the  attempt  to  give  it  a  forced  and 
unnatural  value,  by  using  it  as  money  at  a  fixed  price. 

If,  therefore,  these  propositions  be  generally  correct,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  in  civilised  society,  under  the^  guarantee  of  good 
laws,  the  true  circulating  medium  is  one  of  no  value  in  itself; 
while,  in  uncivilised  society,  I  acknit  that  no  medium  but  that  of 
intrinsic  value  can  be  established;  and  that  in  this  consists  the 
grand  distinction  of  tlie  difierent  necessities  of  different  states  of 
society  in  this  respect.  And  hence  perhaps  may  be  traced  one  of 
tlie  causes  for  tlie  disappeamnce  of  the  ju-ecious  mttala^  not  only 
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in  this  country,  bat  which  is  gradually  operating  all  over  the 
civilised' world.  That  in  proportion  as  the  government  of  any 
country  is  settled  and  strong,  the  use  of  the  precious  metak  is 
found  less  necessary  at  home,  and  it  is  therefore  exported  to  those 
countries  in  a  less  civilised  state,  the  relations  with  which  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  actual  value.  Hence  may  we  also  account  for 
the  greater  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  in  France,  and  else- 
where, than  in  England,  from  the  late  unsettled  condition  of  the 
Continent ;  and  if  it  be  so,  which  I  cannot  but  believe,  how  shoct- 
sighted  must  we  not  be  to  mistake,  as  a  cause  of  alarm,  that  whicb^ 
properly  understood,  is  the  surest  proof  of  our  stability  and 
strength  ! 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  may  with  safety,  in  the  presei>t 
state  of  things,  abandon  the  idea  of  any  ext«nuve  currency  in  the 
precious  metals.  Let  us,  indeed,  endeavour  to  produce  a  perfect 
representative  currency  '  by  every  means  in  our  power,  having  ila 
standard  regulated  by  the  average  of  all  prices.  Let  the  redemp* 
tion,  on  demand,  of  that  currency  in  gold,  at  the  market-price,  be 
duly  guaranteed  by  law,  under  any  regulation  that  may  be  most 
convenient ;  so  that  gold  may,  in  all  its  shapes,  only  be  considered 
as  merchandise;  and  that  those  fluctuations  of  its  value  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  control,  may  be 
allowed  to  regulate  themselves,  without  affecting  the  values  of  the 
circulating  medium :  but,  above  all  things,  as  we  have  not  the 
means  of  supply  for  a  currency  in  the  precious  metals,  let  us  not 
withhold  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  substitute.  The  worst  evil 
that  could  hefal  the  country y  in  the  present  moment ,  would  be  an 
INSUFFICIENT  CURRENCY,  let  that  currency  be  of  what  it 
may/ 

The  reduction  of  oui*  circulating  medium  below  that  amount 
which  the  actual  state  of  the  property  in  the  country  requires, 
would  operate  at  once  like  a  reduction  of  that  property;  for  if 
the  country  possesses  not  the  means  of  representing,  in  its  trans* 
actions,  the  wealth  it  possesses,  it  is  tantamount  to  a  partial 
annihilation  of  that  wealth.  The  activity  of  intercourse  between 
man  and  man,  and  of  industry,  must  be  crippled,  and  the  value 
of  property  must  consequently  be  diminished.  How  then  is  the 
country  to  meet  those  engagement*,  in  a  state  of  means  thus 
reduc€»j,  which  were  contract^  under  circumstances  so  differ^t  i 

But  it  is  said,  that  by  the  reduction  of  our  internal  facilities 
prices  will  fall,  and  our  foreign  commerce  consequently  increase ; 
that  then  the  balance  of  trade  will  be  in  our  favor,  the  exchai^es 

>  I  shall  endeavour  hereafter  to  shew  the  public,  that  this  may  possibly' 
be  best  effected  in  a  xion-iotrlnsic  metallic  currency,  formed  on  new  prmci- 
plts< 
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will  rise,  and  gold  flow  in  abandantly.  To  me,  1  own,  this 
appears  to  be  working  in  a  circle — it  must  all  come  round  to 
the  same  thing ;  for  if  exchanges  are  thus  to  be  raised,  the  prices 
whieh  the  foreigner  will  therefore  be  made  to  pay  for  our  manu- 
factures will  not  ultimately  fall :  therefore,  he  will  take  no  more 
•f  us  than  before,  and  the  end  will  be,  that  we  shall  have  created 
distress  at  home  without  any  increase  of  trade  abroad.  But,  even 
if  we  could,  at  this  price,  ensure  an  increase  of  foreign  commerce, 
let  us  not  forget  that  we  may  thus  be  sacrificing  greater  interests 
at  home.  Let  us  remember  how  small  a  part  of  our  resources 
4lepends  on  our  foreign  commerce,  compared  to  those  involved  in 
our  own  empire  and  its  dependencies,  and  that  the  great  object  of 
our  solicitude,  therefore,  should  rather  be  to  legislate  with  a  view 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  domestic  than  of  our  foreign  concerns. 

If  prices  must  be  reduced,  let  it  rather  be  done  by  increasing 
than  diminishing  our  internal  facilities ^  and  thereby  augmenting 
the  actual  quantity  of  our  produce, 

I  cannot,  for  one,  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
a*  it  is  generally  received,  that  the  bank-note  system  has  produced 
a  rise  in  prices.  To  suppose  that  it  could  raise  prices  by  any 
direct  operation^  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  community  at  large 
would  purchase  bank  notes  at  a  certain  price  one  moment,  and  pass 
them  the  next  at  a  reduced  value.  So  far,  therefore,  from  tbils 
producing  a  rise,  I  say  that  the  real  operation  of  this  system  has 
been  to  produce  a  fall^  and  that  all  manufactured  goods  in  this 
country  are  actually  uv en  cheaper  than  they  were  before  our 
increased  facilities: — look  at  our  Manchester  cotton  goods,  our 
Glasgow  muslins,-  our  Birmingham  and  Shefiield  hardware,  and 
other  such  commodities.'  That  the  prices  of  corn  and  land  have 
increased  is  true,  because  the  consumers  are  increased,  and  labor 
drawn  into  other  channels ;  but  in  'ail  those  articles  which  are 
.partly  produced  by  labor  and  partly  by  machinery,  and  they  form 
the  bulk  of  our  export  trade^  in  those,  with  a  few  exceptions  only, 
irom  partial  cafises^  the  prices  are  fallen  by  the  increase  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  production,  and  will  fall  by  the  continuation  of  tiiat 
system^  and  by  that  system  only  can  they  be  reduced  without 
misery  and  ruin :  and  not  by  compelling  our  manufactur,ets^  by 
distress^  to  sell  their  produce  at  prime  cost! 

'On  the  contrary,  give  the  manufacturer  encouragement  and  faci- 
lity, his  inexhaustible  ingenuity  will  still  find  cheaper  means  of  in- 
creasing bis  produce,  and  his  prices  will  fail.  Such  a  fall  may  be 
ef&cted  without  danger,  because  the  increase  in  quantity  will  be 

'  Most  of  these  articles  have  fallen  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  during  the 
l^efiod  iir  question. 
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equivaleut  to  the  reduction  in  price.  Nor  is  there  any  dasger  that  the  t 
foreign  manufacturer  will  be  able  for  many  yeara^  if  :al  all,  to  • 
compete  wilh  us  in  the  cheap  production  of  those  commodities,  the » 
manufacture  of  which  depends  on  the  vast  extent  of  our  capital  and  > 
machinery,  whate^rer  advantages  ho  may  possess  m  t)ie  price  of* 
l(^b&r,  uraess  we  ourselves  destroy .  those  very  means  and  facilities 
M'hich  now  exclusively  belong  to  us,  and  on  which  our  exertions 
depead.  But  if,  on  the  othel*  hand,  prices  are  to  be  reduced,  as 
contemplated,  by  withholding  the  means  of  exertion,  (for  such,  lo 
other  words,  is  the  withholding  the  present  facilities  of  trade,)  sa 
that  with  the  redaction  of  prices  a  redaction  of  produce  will  also/ 
t^he  place,  what  is.  to  become  of  the  country  with  its  present  iocum-; 
brances?  The  probability  of  such  an  e?vent  has  already.  ahrunlL  the 
value  of  property  in.  an  alarming  degree  :«^what  may  we  Jiot  dread 
from  the  reality  f  Let  it  "be  remembered  that  the  ndmerical  amount) 
of  our  debt  is  recorded  in  figures  that,  cannoi  be  ehafiged,  thoo^ 
the  nunierical  Maine  of  the  property  of  itbe  country  may  be  po*  If 
then,  with  Ikt  present,  proportions  of  thehi^e  numbers,  the  interest 
of  the  debt  is  sufficiendy  bucthensdme  to.'  the  people,  what  will  it 
not  be.  if  you  diminish  their  means  of  paying  it  i^  What^  would  the 
country  say- if  it  were.prpposed  to  cnllett  anoAet  miltimi  of  taxes  f 
and  yetf  if  we  are  not  careful  how  we  reduce  the  prtcea  and  values, 
of  things^  ike  debt  not  being  reducible  in  the  same,  way,  we  mayi 
commit  some  fata  I  financial  errnr^  which  shall  be  e/^ivalent  to. iiis 
laying  on  of  ten  mil/ions  of  new  taxes  ! ! !  I  must  repeat,  again  and 
again,  that  the  worst  of  all  evils  that  can  befal  the  country,  in  the 
present  moment,  would  be  the  want  of  an  ample  curhency,  let 
that  currency  be  of  what  it  may.  Ihe  crisis  is  most  eventful,  and 
the  doctrines  that  are  abroad  dangerous  and  fallacious  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  to  say  the  least  of  them,  of  doubtful  origin.  False 
theory  and  sophistry  will  have  done  their  worst,  if  they  pull  down 
the  financial  and  commercial  supremacy  of  this  country  ! 

England  has  hitherto  been  the  only  nation,  the  strict  administration 
of  whose  laws,  and  the  inviolability  of  whose  good  faith,  has  enabled 
it  to  call  forth  energies  in  proportion  to  its  general  wealth  ;  while 
other  nations  have  been  confined,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the  limited 
resources  of  their  wealth  in  specie.  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  how, 
from  not  duly  appreciating  the  immense  power  that  we  thus  derive 
from  our  unparalleled  public  credit,  we  commit  an  act  of  suicide 
upon  our  greatness,  by  any  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  advantages 
of  a  system  to  which  we  are  so  much  beholden. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.— It  is  not  the  Resumption  of 
Cash  Payments  that  I  fear,  if  that  measure  were  practicable  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  a  permanent  arrangement,  which  1  sincerely 
believe  it  is  not.     What  1  dread  is,  lest  we  c^uld  commit  some 
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filial  error  id  the  redaction  of  that  quantily  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium due  to  the  state  of  property  and  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
in  the  attempt  to  force  this  return  of  Cash  Payments ;  which  I  nof 
only  (for  the  reasons  herein  stated)  do  not  conceive  essential  to 
our  welfare,  but  tjbe  operations  of  which,  1  think,  in  the  present 
Btnte  of  things,  may  be  better  performed  by  an  artificial  currency, 
under  the  guarantee  and  FCgalations  above  stated. 

But  wherefore  all  this  anxiety  for  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Pay- 
ments in  the  present  moment  ?  1  must  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  scramble^  as  it  were,  for  gold  and  silver ;  as  if  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  general  bankruptcy,  or  were  bent  on  universal 
eni^;ration.  That  our  debt  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum,  is  true ; 
but  all  quantities  are  only  great  or  small  by  comparison.  With  an 
income  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions,  a  debt  of  eight  hun- 
dred millions  is  but  the  arrear  of  four  years  of  diat  income.  A  pri- 
¥ate  family  would  not  be  consickred  in  very  desperate  circum- 
alances,  which  might  be  so  in  debt,  even  to  strangers.  In  die  case 
of  the  nation,  therefore^  which  is  that  of  a  large  family,  where 
Ae  debt  is  due  only  from  one  branch  of  that  family  to  another, 
such  an  incumbrance  can  produce  no  serious  evil  while  die  fiunily 
remains  united.  With  moderate  economy,  and  proper  confidence,* 
such  an  arrear  ^ill  liquidate  itself  without  inconvenience,  if  we 
check  not  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  country  by  unfoimded' 
alarm,  and  by  iU-timed  interference ! 
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REFLECTIONS 

OK  THE 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS, 


X  HE  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  a  theme  on  which  the  English  News- 

Eipers  and  rolitical  Journals  often  comment,  and  to  which  the 
gher  class  of  periodical  works  also  sometimes  adrert ;  but  it  is 
long  since  any  treatise  of  importance,  on  this  subject^  has  been 
published  in  England.  In  its  practical  relations  the  question  is 
decided,  and  its  consideration,  Vith  riespeet  to  theory,  appears 
to  be  deemed  superfluous* 

In  treating  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  it  if  necessary^  in  order 
to  be  intelligible  to  one's-self  and  to  others,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  extent  of  the  signification  affixed  to  the  term,  by 
the  prevailing  usage  of  the  language  of  the  aee,  and  to  consider 
how  far  the  ideas  presented  by  that  signification  may  or  may  not 
be  admissible,  or  capable  of  practical  application. 

An  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press  would  be  a  situation  wherein 
every  individual  would  have  the  right  of  diflFusing,  by  means  of 
the  art  of  printing,  his  thoughts,  opinions  and  judgments,  on  ail 
persons  and  things,  without  being,  before  publication,  restricted  by 
any  law,  or  becoming  afterwards  responsible  to  any  law,  for  that 
act.  Those  who  assume  that  certain  rights  existed  previously  to 
the  formation  of  civil  society  and  independently  of  it,  or  who  set 
up  a  claim  to  pretended  natural  rights,  cannot  have  a  definition  of 
what  they  call  the  natural  rig^t  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  more 
favorable  to  their  views. 

It  is,  however,  self-evident,  that  without  the  union  of  men  in 
society,  there  could  be  no  regular  communication  of  ideas,  nor  any 
demand  for  writing,  presses  or  books.  But  were  even  all  these 
things  not  actually  indebted  to  40o^y  for  their  origin,  sdll  would 
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tkey  be  not  the  less  bound  by  its  reguIafeioiM.  The  moment  thcit 
focial  oriier  is  established^  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  si's 
to  natural  rights.  Whether  such  rights  previously  existed  Is  a 
metaphysical  proposition  which  every  one  may,  according  to  his 
system,  affirm  or  deny,  or  leave  unresolved.  Every  right,  horn 
whatever  source  it  may  take  its  rise,  is,  or  becdmes  a  social  righK 

A  social  right,  unaccompanied  by  restriction,  is  indeed  a  thiitg 
scarcely  conceivable,  for  the  mere  idea  of  any  such  fight  miirst  he- 
cessarily  be  derived  from  reciprocal  limitations  of  freedom.  The 
right  01  circulating  our  thoughts,  through  the^medium  of  the  ^ress^ 
has  therefore,  like  every  other  rig^,  its  boundaries.  In  the  soeial 
pr  only  admissible  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  unlimited  freedom  bf 
the  press  is  consequently  a  nonentity. 

Thus  far  are  nearly  agreed,  at  least  in  theory,  all  'w^ho  might 
wish  to  come  to  one  opinion  on  a  subject  of  this  kind.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  there  exists  in  human  nature  ^  ^t^it* 
fition  after  freedom  beyond  dbese  legitimate  bounds.  » LimitdtlcAIS) 
of  the  necessity  of  which  we  have  never  entertained  a  dttubt,  ofteti 
liecome  odious  to  us,  when  they  presient  obstacles  to  our  pursuits  $ 
and,  when  animated  by  a  great  interest,  or  an  important  justifiea-^ 
tion,  what  author  may  not,  for  a  moment,  have  wished  every  ex- 
traneous tie  and  obligation  removed,  in  order  that  he  might  b^  at 
liberty  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  immediate  feelings,  without 
considering  whether  his  intemal  impulse  would  tztrj  him^to  a 
g0odbrabad  result?  But,  tirfaen  fundamental  mftxtms  and  thd 
public  profession  of  principles  are  at  stake,  no  man  who  pOssRBS^es 
self^espeet  will  manifest  such  a  disposition ;  and  fhe  Hb^i^ty  of  the 
press,  in  the  unlimited  sense  of  the  term, — though  it  shoulii  hHVi 
fidme  secret  friends,  still  would  not  earsily  find  an  opendsfeAder. 

The  main  di&r^nee  of  .opinion^  hovrever,.  at  ottee  arises  on  fib^ 
pounding  ijie  question»«-^what  kind  of  legal  restrictions  On  the  '6m^ 
pjoymesit  of  the  press,  may  he  best  calculated  to  protect  the  infei¥s%s 
of  the  conununity  without  infringing  individual  libei?ty  ?  Itle  d^"* 
test  to  which  this  qbestbu' has!  given  birth  has  had  fot  itd't6li^- 
quences  that  freedom  of  the  ^ress  has  somedmeaj  tee«fiV^  i 
vcir^  narcoWi,  somatmicd  a  latge,  and  at  other  tiihes'  lin  e^M^ 
ailbtcary  construction ;  and  that  those^  who  would' <^»^ht ^4^^ 
imitations  of  diat  free  Joan,  lender  o&e  fbrmolily^  Amttf  t^^OHSkn 
every  other  modification  as  mental  tyranny,  oppression  and  servi- 
tude. 

It  is  weHknown  that  there  are  two  difRreritmethdds  by  whicK  the 
^blise  of  the  liberty  of  communicating  ideals  may  be  guarded  against : 
namely,  either  by  regulations^  formed  for  the,  prevention  of  that 
<dn»e,  or  hy  measure$  which  render  k,  after  the  fsict,  the  dbj^f  of 
tegal  pumAhient.  The  former  belohg*  td  the  chiioPi^cftfct  tlA^^f 
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ftnd  in  the  pretent  case  may  be  denominated  cbnsor&rip  o&x>i- 
MAVCfis.  The  latter  must  be  penal  laws^  as  no  action  can  regnlariy 
be  brought  before  a  tribunal  which  has  not,  on  some  ground  or 
other,  been  made  punishable  by  a  previously  existing  law. 
r  In  all  European  States,  England  alone  excepted,  the  press  hst^ 
)mtil  very  recently,  been  constantly  regulated  by  measures  of 
police.'  The  privileges  possessed  by  the  English  writers  were 
xx>t,  in  former  tunes,  regarded  as  subjects  of  censure  or  reproach 
for.  other  governments.  It  was  readily  perceived  that  they  were 
intimately  interwoven  with  all  the  remaining  peculiarities  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and  that,  were  they  detached  from  it,  or  re- 
moved to  another  soil,. where  they  would  be  in  contradicti<m  with 
die  form  of  government,  the  legislation,  the  administration  of  jus* 
lice,  and  the  national  manners,  uiey  could  not  be  expected  to  thrive. 
'But  as  the. human  mind,  along  wim  the  actual  possession  of  a  high- 
,  er  cultivation,  and  tibe  chimerical  notion  of  more  extended  faculties 
has  becohie  accustomed  to  see  in  ancient  regulations  nothing  but 
ancient  fetters,  the  wish  to  emancipate  the  press  from  the  dominion 
of  the  police,  has  been  actively  and  strongly  expressed  throughout 
all  Europe.  The  measures  adopted  in.  France  and  the  Netherlands 
have  also  served  to  administer  fresh  food  to  this  desire  $  so  that  a 
determination,  grown  progressively  general,  has  been  formed  both 
by  authors  alnd  readers,  to  regard  medom  of  the  press  and  police 
legislation  as  things  perfectly  irreconcilable ;  and  accordingly  this 
conclusion  has  been  gradually  adopted,  that .  by  the  liberty  of  the 
press  nothii\g  less  is  to  be  understood  dian  the. right  of  addressiog 
the  public,  without  being  subject  to  any  previous  inspection  or 
control. 

This  construction,  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  we  shall  not 
immediately  contest ;  thou^  we  are.  far  from  believing  it  capable 
of  withstanding  a  rieid  examination,  we  maiy,  however,  observe 
that,  as  often  as  the  medom  of  the  press  is  denned  in  this  manner, 
either  in  public  documents,  or  in  the  writings  of  individuals,  th( 
definition  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  restricting  clause:— << It 
bemg  well  understood  that  this  freedom  cannot  be  used  in  contra- 
diction  to  the  laws."  Now  a  right,  for  the  exercise  of  which  the 
possessor  is  responsible  to  existing  laws,  and  these  laws>  as  in  diis 
instance,  penal,  certainly  is  not  unlimited.    It  follows  therefoie 

'  It  is  true  that  in  the  inh  and  18th  centuries  there  prevailed  in  Holisnd, 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  territories  of  a  few  inconsiderable 
princes  of  the  German  Empire,  and  free  Imperial  Cities,  a  silently  authoriMQ 
liiettf  of  tlie  press,  of  which  the  laws  took  no  notice,  and  which  was  oDly 
occasionally  checked,  when  serious  complaints  were  made  against  it.  Th«e 
examples,  which  had  their  origin  either  in  the  moblican  iipinfty.or  amip 
ness  of  the  respective  states,  or  in  their  political  relations,  can  no  longer  be 
takf  n  into  conoideratioD,  in  the  altered  state  of  the  European  system. 
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that  the  present  definition  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  merely 
excludes  a  particular  ch^s  of  restrictionsi  with  the  express,  or 
tacit  resenration  of  others  perhaps  not  less  oppressive;  and  if  it 
led  to  no  farther  errorsi  if  every  one  precisely  knew  what  is  meant 
by  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  his  own  country,  and  on  what  condi- 
tions he  esijoys  it,  we  might  overlook  the  generally  indefinite  tise 
o£  the  term.  But  when  it  is  proposed' to  take  a  more  enlarged 
viewj  and  enter  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  is 
necesssnry  to  reject  such  conventional  and  popular  definitions. 
7he  liberty  of  die  press  then  becomes  an  absjplutely  relative  idea, 
the  measure  and  compass  of  which  is  determmed  by  the  boundary 
linie  which  divides  the  authorised  and  unauthorised  employment  (ft 
the  press.  The  question,  whether  a  country  is  better  with  or 
without  the  liberty  of  the  press  thus  loses  all  importance^  as  in 
one  sense  it  exists  everywhere  and  in  another  sense  nowhere. 

The  circulation  of  ideas,  by  means  of  the  press,  being  then  an 
action  which  may  or  may  not  be  performed,  it  belongs  to  the 
state  to  dedare  in  what  cases  it  shall  be  aillowable.    llie.liberty 
of,  the  press  can  never  be  precisely  fixed  by  positive  ordinances. 
When  such  an  attempt  is  made,  we  may  venture  to  assert  eitber 
that  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  not  understood  at  all,  or  that  it  i^ 
apprehended  there  are  some  persons,  whose  prejudices  it 'would 
be  desirable  to  spare,  or  whose  opinions  it  may  be  thought  neces* 
sary  to  flatter,  who  .do  misunderstand  it.     Regulations,  which 
hgrre  the  liberty  of  .the  press  for  their  object,  must  be  solely  directed 
a^tnst  its  abuse,  and  consequently  alv^ays  become  negative  and 
restrictive.    Under  this  point  of   view  must  the   controversy] 
which  at  present  occupies  so  many  minds  and  p.6ns,  be  considered; 
The  discovery  to  be  made  is  not,  how  the  freedom  of  the  press 
;n>ay.be  established}  for  it  is  setf-foufaded ;  but^  als  it  cannof  sub- 
sist withpttt  restrictions;  how  it  mmy  be  limitedi  in  the  least  injuri- 
pus  and;  most:  cdnVenient-  manner  ? — Sinte  tfaen^  our  choice  is 
confined,  to  only,  two  principaf  modes,  it  win  be  ^fx>per  to  propbse 
the  quettion  in  the  following  fori^  :-^Does  -  the  systein^  whicl^ 
prevents.the  abuse  of  the   press  by  police  legislation,  or   th^t 
.which  punishes  its  abuse, '  when  committed,    by   penal  laws,, 
deserve  to  be  preferred?  '    ^ 

.  Were  such  a  question  to  >be  decided  by  a  blind  pnedHeCtionfot 
one  or  the  other  system;  bydb^aftu^l  cdidinon  places,  or  by 
afguments  tn.wlnch  that,  which  ^duld  first  be  proved  is  con^ 
^lantiy  taken  for  granted,  it  would,  without  dbiibt,  a;ccotding  to 
the  present  disposition  of  men-s  ilkitids,  soori  be  dismissed.-  IHAnir 
woidd  cegaBdnt  as^  unworthy^  o^'bei^g  proposed,'  -others-  H^Swi 
CQBsider  the  dignity  of  the-  littnry  "character,'  the  honoir^ofann^ 
cidi|^oed  age^  Mddie  Eiosl  sacred  rights  of  citizens  oflRMed 
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hj^za  imittinr,  in  dieir  eyei,  so  complet^f  tumecessary, '  Tlmt 
t|ie  system  ox  prevenlive  law$>  even  indq;»^dently  o£  the  nnoiercms 
faults  by  which  its  execution  is  ahnost  eTeiywhere  accompanied^ 
apd  almost  everywhere  brought  into  discredit^  should  neither  be 
satisfactory  nor  popular^  is  a  circumstance  sufficiently  intelligible« 
The  operations  of  this  system  are  so  simple,  that  they  may  b« 
ej^ily   observed,   and,   without  much   effort,  judged.    By  theiv 
generality  they  reach  every  author,  if  not  in  the  same  way,  at 
least  in  so  far  that  he  cannot,  without  responsibility,  elude  t^n« 
They  are  besides,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstanceSy 
exposed  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  being  alt<q;ether  arbitrary  or 
discretional.     Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  serious  considemtion 
of  all,  they  touch  a  class  of  persons  who  unite  to  a  certain  portion 
of  real  merit  a  large  mass  of  false  pretensions,  and  toudi  them 
too  in  the  tenderest  point  |  they  wound  their  self  Jove,  obstruct 
the  spontaneous  current  of  their  witticisms,  their  inventions,  their 
fictions,  their  follies,  and  their  passions,  and  oppose  to  the  opi^ 
nion,  which  each  individual  entertains  of  himself  and  his  works^ 
the- weight  of  a  higher  authority,  and  what  is  still  far  more  intoU 
erfble,  a  real  or  at  least  legally  presumed  superior  judgment« 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstiuiding  the  general  dis&e  of  penal 
lavyi^,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  favor  which  the  sjstem  of 
responsibility  after  the  fact  has  obtained.  With  most  personsi 
that.- system  needs  no  other  recommendation  than  that  of  supelM 
seding  the  authority  of  the  police*  In  this,  as  in  a  thousand 
sitnilar  cases,  few  give  themselves  the  trouble,  to  inquire,  how 
that  law  will  be  framed  which  must  necessarily  supply  the  plaoe 
of  an  ordinance  so  ofiensive  to  them.  Any  regulation  appears 
more  desirable  than  the  evistiog  restraints,  though  the  change  may 
be,  to  measures  infinitely  tnore  oppressive.  When. the  nature  ik 
the  judicial  proceedings^  against  the  abuse  of.  the  press,  are  not 
known  by  experience,  only  the  bright  side  of  the  subject  is  seeo^ 
and  everything  is  supposed  to  b6*  gained  if  the  control  of  the 
censor  be -removed.  Even  in  countries  where  this  syateni^  has 
lo2;2g  prevailed,  those  who  do  not  immediately  sidfer  byits  opera« 
tio^,;  soon  lose  sight  of  its  real  nature,  oppresnon,  and  perils.  If 
in  any  remarkable  case  general  attention  be  excited,— by  puUio 
accusation^,  provisional  arrests,  and  all  the  solemn  apparatus  of  a 
judicial  trial,  having  perhaps  at  last  a  tragical  issue,— then  all  is 
agitation,  and  the  ferfamed  guarantee  of  literary  freedom  is  on 
every  side  calumniated  as  a  feeble  bulwark,  a.  treacherous  snare^ 
and  an  instrument  of  the  basest  tyranny.  The  momentary  teipmei 
however,  soon  passes  away.  Every  author,  even  the  indiviiMi 
most  conscious  of  having  overstepped  all  boiunds,' and  who. maf 
have  diired  all  the  vengeance  of  the  bws*  hopei^^  as  far  as  tefpxin 
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himself,  to^be  ab}e  to  weather  tke  ^tajrmi.znd,  as.  the  thu2Kler» 
bcdt  falls  but  on  few  heads  and  seldom  on  the  most  criminal,  thie 
hope  is  not  wholly  unfounded.  Even  in  the  most  extreme  cas^ 
the  progress  of  the  trial  presents  many  chances  of  deliverance* 
The  defendant  may  rely  on  the  ability  of  his  counsel,  on  his  pv^n 
talents  and  eloquence,  or  on  the  preponderance  of  the  popular, 
feeling,  izii  his  favon  Many  see,  in  a  trial  of  this  kin4>  only  the 
means  of  acquiring  celebrity,  and  regard  even  the  threatened 
punishment  (especially  before  its  effects  are  felt)  as  a  new  claipt 
to  the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  all  who  entertain  simile 
sentiments,  or  as  an  honorsible  martyrdom. 

But  whatever  stress  may  be  laid  on  these  views  and  motives, 
this  much  is  certain,  that,  in  order  to  compare  the  one  system 
with  the  other,  it  is  at  least  necessary  that  both  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  censor- 
ship, there  is  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  this  knowledge ;  it  is 
founded  on  a  few  simple  rules,  and  its  advantages  and  incon- 
veniences are  equally  obvious*  On  the  contrary,  the  system 
which  subjects  the  offences  of  the  press  to  judicial  investigatioi\, 
is  of  a  verv  compHcated  nature.  It  is  connected  with  several 
questions  of  jurisprudence  and  state  policy,  which  are  not  only 
highly  important,  but  often  of  great  critical  delicacv ;,  and,  with- 
out the  strictest  attention  to  all  the  other  legal  and  political  rela- 
tions of  the  state,  in  which  it  is  already  intcoduced,  or  to  whicli 
it  may  be  accommodated,  it  cannot  be  theoretically  imderstood, 
still  less  practically  estimated.  In  countries  in  which  the  freedoji^ 
of  the  press  has  never  been  tried,  under  this  form,  correct  repre^ 
809tadonS'  of  it  a,re  very  uncommon  :  the  discussion  is  then  a  dis^ 
pute  about  words,  while  the  subject  remains  uninvestigated  ;  and 
die  persons,  who  call  the  loudes^t  for  a  change,  are  often  precisely 
those  who  least  know  what  it  is  they  desire.  Perhaps  one  'o£  the 
principal  causes  of  the  enthusiastic  predilection  for  this  system, 
reaQy  is  the  ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  its  operation  an4 
character,  its  essential  ingredients,  its  preliminary  conditions, 
its  difficulties  and  its  dangers.  It  surely  then  cannot  be  deemed 
superfluous  to  tlurow  more  light  on  a  subject  of  such  general 
interest.'  Those«  few  as  their  number  maybe,  who,  les&hast^ 
aifd  bold  m  their  conclusions  than  the  great  n^jority  of  their 
Oountrymen,  do  not  regard  the  question  here  proposed  as  long 
^nce  decided,  but  who  feel  the  necessity  of  farther  deliberation, 
and  <tf  collecting  materials  and  pomts  of  comparison  for  a  solid  an4 
lUtknate  decision,  will  not  disdain  an  explanation  founded  oq 
indisputable  fsicts  and  documents.  And  even  suck  as  have  alread]^ 
fontied  a  judglBenC,  or  are,  on  other  grounds  determined,  on  no 
account,   to   abandon    die  system  for  which  they  have  onc^ 
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'dedaredy  must  at  least  consider,  it  of  some  ralue  to  be  tn^dc 
better  acquainted  with  the  object  they  desire,  and  to  be  enabled 
more  correctly  to  estimate,  by  the  rule  of  previous  experience, 
what  they  may  expect  if  their  larorite  idea  be  realised- 

To  accomplish  this  object  few  things  appear  better  calculated 
than  an  accurate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  discriminating  represents^ 
tion  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  in  England  and  France,  with  a 
view  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  exposition  of  its  situation  in  eadi. 
The  rejection  of  the  censorship  and  the  correction  of  the  press  by 
penal  laws,  must  be  regarded  as  the  prevailing  system  of  both 
countries.  In  England^  this  system  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  has  subsequently,  with  all  the  good  and  evil 
belonging  to  it,  ripened  to  a  perfect  maturity.  In  France  the  same 
system,  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  Revolution,  after  hating  been 
alternately  the  sanctuary,  tlie  scourge,  and  the  scorn  of  the  nation, 
sometimes  the  victim  and  sometimes  the  tool  of  tyranny,  forms, 
since  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority,  an  article  of  die  Cou^ 
stitution,  and  though  still  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  various  inipedi- 
ments  and  restiictions,  appears  rapidly  advancing  to  its  final  con- 
firmation. The  recent  as  well  as  the  more  remote  prbceedmgs 
connected  with  this  system,  in  both  countries,  afibrd  an  abundant 
'supply  of  the  materials  of  every  kind,  necessary  for  the  complete 
discussion  of  the  present  question. 

Measures,  which  have  die  press  for  their  object,  ought  to  be  ex* 
amined  on  more  than  one  side.  It  would  be  fruitless  and  absurd 
to  persist  in  judging  them  exclusively  by  their  efiects  on  authors. 
Keasonable  men,  of  all  parties,  admit  in  this,  as  in  all  simitar  cases^ 
Ihat  the  claims  of  individuals  are  not  to  be  satisfied  to  the  injury 
of  society,  and  that  nothing  prescribed  by  authority  is  worthy  of 
die  name  of  legislation  which  does  not  unite  public  security  with 
private  freedom.  A  system  that,  in  order  to  avert  every  danger, 
should  scarcely  petmit  the  press  to  breathe,  would  not  be  more 
blamealtle  than  that  which,  from  excessive  forbearance  towards  in- 
dividuals, should  endanger  public  tranquilKty  and  the  existence  of 
the  state.  The  worst  of  al&  would  indisputably  be  one  whidi 
should  sin  equally  both  ways.  Examples  of  this  kind  will,  perhi^, 
be  met  with  m  the  course  of  our  investigation. 

Every  system  which  has  for  its  object  to  regulate  thept^ss,  ^ 
penal  laws,  embraces  three  clearly  distinct  constituent  parts,  eacn 
of  which,  in  its  operation,  must  mfluence  the  other  two.'  This 
division  must  pot  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  de^ife  to  disc^ 
the  subject  Tc^ularly,  and  who  wish  to  decide  fairly  on  Ae'rii^ 
of  the  whole.     The  three, branches  of  the  system  are  :-s--    '\  ,   ■ 

FiKST— The  state  of  the  law  under  whiah  the  abuses  Of  the 
presi  are  tried  and  punished  % 
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SscdmiET  —tile  maniier  in  irhick  oCe«»€%^^s«  tbe  IawV  art 
Wobght  under  jddkidt  teogftisance^  or  d^  forAM  ol  acuoji^ 
Tif  iltfia.t«^l%e  }HdkMl  ^f«i€«$»  in  iu  whole  exCtttti^ 
Tbdfse  &ree  head»  point  OHM  tllfe  or4ei^  ia  whick  #e  shall  punut 
thHia^utiry.         * 

litBtRTy  0%  rnt  Fitsss — in  ^MexAHD. 

Ererv  Aing,  k  Ingland,  having  reference  to  the  use  and  abu€e 
cf  the  Press  was  formerly  regtil^ed  by  the  Court  of  Skav-QuMSDfber^ 
dnd  'remaiheii  undet  it^  e^ccmsiTe  jurisdiction  until  the  middte  Of 
the  SeVenteend^  xrentuffk  The  Star-Chamber,  wl^dch  w^  zik  an- 
citot  tttbtinaf.itsttired  by  Heni^  T^H.,  was  appointed,  by  ixiiithority 
^f  At  firerO^titei  to  take  co^tsailee  of  aU  oiences  against  |(i|bli^ 
m^  2uid  afl  tiansgressions  of  the  police  laws  of  Ad  king^in>  and 
pronounced  judgment  without  tli^  intei^entioa  dF  a  jui^,  and 
^tSout  Inspect  lb  Ae'x^rdifiary^fdirms  of  process.  ThitftnbttHal, 
yhich  imght  Be  conskleyed  a  s&tt  oi  superior  eourtrol  poUcii^  ix«;^ 
the  num^r  of  prnfiters  dsid  pressea>  and  appointed  ^u  in^ctdr  o£ 
the  Press,  under  the  Ififle  of  Utei^i  without  whoso  confeat  n^ 
tISng  couM  l>e  published.  In  the  year  l<64tl,  not  Ibng  bflm  tilt 
breakmg  out  of  the  civi)  war,  a:  time  when  all  die  old;  royals  greroga^ 
tives  were  oTerthrowBj  the  Star-Chambe?  was  abolisfredi  The 
{ktrltament  then  assumed  that  police  authority  over  the  Press  w^iick 
itad  hitherto  be^n  possessed!  by  the  Slar-Ch^mbei;^  aadconttaued 
a^ing  Ae  Protectorate  to^  exercise  it,  through  the  medkua.  oioonv- 
fftttsstoners.  Two  years  after  the  Restoration,  the  rtguktiDxis  of 
Cfromwelf  8  parliament  were  again  put  in  force,  and  were  irepeat>- 
ie41y  renewed  under  Charles  It.  and  Jasme^  H*  The  hat  oS  these 
Txieasutes  expired  hi  the  year  1999,  three  years  after  fihe  revGiflM(tOA 
'which  placed  l¥iH$^nr  HI.  On  Ae  An^ne.  Itl  was,  how^vet,  detei- 
i^nhied  thalt  it  should  beproiokiged  lor  tpwi»- years  ftior^^  the  king 
l^mself  regarded  its  existence  as  a  tnetter  of  invportance^  At  test, 
in  the  year  1694,  patiiamerK!  declared  against  the  farther  codtinw- 
ai^ce  of  the  ach  Thus  througll  tlie  m^e  eacdngpishin^  of  the 
old  l»w,  which  took  place  ^moit  in  8ifen€e,^d  c^ttatnly  \nihoi;i 
the  importance  of  this  negative  decisloft'to  posttvisy  being  fforeseei 
^f  any  who  participated  m  it,  waS  the  ^i^d^  Sy stent  ititroducftdt. 
We  now  proeeed  to  the  examinetlon  of  Mi  syitem,  acdording  to 
'the  ptece An;^  arrangement  of  Its  j^arts^ 

I.  Statu  o#  tste  La^  A^smt!»  Opibkcss  or  thb  f  «B«a;^ 

*    The  only  idnd  of  oiencea  of  tiir  Smsi^  ruogmuir  in  EiglnnAt 

le^dHit  whi A  MMfr undter  AedestiiiKiiw  pitabJMkmpiJiiM^f 

^OL.  XV.  Fam.  HO.  SXX.  9.0 
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or  libel.  Libels  against  private  persons,  and  libels  against  the 
State,  or  the  highest  authorities  in  the  State,  are,*  in  me  eye  of 
the  English  law»  of  one  and  the  same  nature,  and  are  proceeded 
against  on-  the  ^^me  ground;  namely,  that  of  breach  of  the 
King^s  peace.  The  punishments  which  have  usually  been  applied 
to  these  otfences  are  fine,  imprisonment,  and  pilloiy.  The 
amount  of  the  fine  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  there  ai^ 
recent  cases  of  mulcts  to  the  extent  of  5002.  and^lOOO/.  8terling,and 
the  setitence,  besides,  often  includes  bail  for  good  behaviour, 
during  a  certain  time.  Formerly,  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
sometimes  extended  to  ten  years ;  but  modern  practice  has  con- 
fined it  to  a  year,  eighteen  months,  and,  at  the  most,  two  years. 
Since  the  bill  of  Mr.  Taylor,  which  passed  a  few  years  ago,  the 
judgment  of  the  pillory  is  onlyi^pronounced  in  cases  of  perjury  ^ 
and  writers  are  therefore  no  longer  liable  to  that  disgraceful  punish-r 
Cftent  which  was  recently  often  their  lot. 

,  .  In  a  country  where  no  law  or  police  regulations  operate  tc^ 
prevent  the  abuse  of  the  Press,  and  where  so  wide  a  field  is  open 
to  the  activity,  the  restlessness,  and  the  passions  of  all  men,  libels 
of  every  kind  cannot  be  uncommon.     At  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  writings  of  this  description  are  not  only  inimical 
to  the  peace  and  honor  of  individuals,  but  that  they  -  may  violate 
the  security  and  dignity  of  the  State ;  and,  as  we  have  shown, 
ihey  are,  according  to  the  principles  of  British  jurisprudence, 
necessarily  treated  with  severity.     Under  the^  circumstances, 
would  not  any  one  expect  to  find  the  distinguishing  marks,  the 
legal  character  of  a  libel,  precisely  determined  by  established  rulesi 
•or  at  least  de&ied  with  such  a  clegree  of  correctness  as  to  leave 
no  uncertainty  in  ordinary  cases,  and  to  afibrd,  even  in  such  as 
might  be  doubtful,  a  certain  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Judge  ? — Such  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case.     What  the 
present  state  of  the  law  of  England  is,  with  respect  to  libel,  can- 
not b^. more  clearly  or  forcibly  expressed  than  in  the  following 
words,  of  a  writer  who  is  well .  acquainted  with  tbe  subject.     He 
•fiays-^<<  The  power  of  punishing  for  libel,  assumed  and  exercised 
by  the  Court  of  Kmg's  Bench  is  neither  founded  upon^  nor  guided 
Jby  any  provision  of  the  Jegislature  whatsoever.     The  assent  oiF 
^riiament  to  it  is  merely  negative.    We  assert  that  there  is  not 
arithin  the  statute  booki  a  single  form  of  words,  by  which  it  is 
j^ttempted  to  declare  what  libelling  is ;  by  which  any  form  or  degree 
of  punishment  is  appointed  for  it ;  or  by  which  it  is  so  much  as 
fos4>idden.     There  is  no  written  stands^rd,  by  wliich  the  decisions 
of  the  court  are  pronounced.    The  power  rests  on  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  practice  of'tbe  Court  of .  Star-Chamber ,  in  whidT  pro- 
tectttions  for  libel  first  commenced ;  and  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  have  all  along  had  no  other  rule  whatsoever  for 
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liieir  Cfcmduct,  but  the  decisions  pronounced  by  that  arbitrary  court, 
and  the  decisions  of  preceding  judges  who  followed  its  example/'^ 

Th^  definitions  given  by  ^e  highest  legal  authorities  of  the 
abuse  of  the  Press,  or  of  what  constitutes  a  libel,  all  bear,  without 
exception,  the  stamp  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law.  We  shah 
now  cite  a  few  of  the  most  remarkiable.  Chief  Justice  Comyns 
says,  in  his  digest  of  the  laws  of  England,  a  book  which  is  consi- 
dered classical :  *<  A  libel  {libellus  famosus)  is  a  contumely  or 
reproach,  published  to  the  defamation  of  the  government,  a  magis- 
trate, or  a  private  person***  * 

.The  celebrated  Blackstone  expresses  himself  thus  : — «  Evefy 
freeman  has  an  undoubted  right  to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases 
before  the  public  :  to  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
Press ;  but  if  he  publishes  what  is  improper,  mischievous,  or  ill^ 
gal,  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  temerity."* 

iiord  Ellenborough,  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  the  year  1804,  declared  every  publication' punishable,  "which 
tends  to  excite  the  discontent  of  the  people,  or,^  either  by 
calumny  or  derision,  to  bring  the  established  authorities  of  tte 
government  into  disesteem.*'^  Oae  of  the  latest  writers  on  this 
subject,  who  is  a  deeply  learned  and  practical  lawyer,  in  defining^ 
libel,  says,  with  not  much  more  precision  than  his  predecessor^, 
« The  ofi^ce  consists  in  publishing  a  written,  or  printed,  or 
painted  composition,  tending  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  by  vilify- 
ing the  government,  or  odierwise  exciting  the  subject  to  revolt/'* 

»  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  104. 

*  Commentaries  on  the  lawof , England,  VoL  IV.  p.  152. 10th  edilioft. 

-The  thing  most  remarkable  in  t\)\^  nothing  defining  definition;  is  the  woM 

.  ixLEOAL — used  in  a  country,  where,  according  to  the  universal  deolaraticm 

of  dll  persons  conversant  in  the  subject,  no  rule  of  law  has  yet  determini^ 

what  IS  to  be  considered  a  libel. 

^  On  the  same  trial,  on  which  he  opposed  this  n99xini  to  various  miscon- 

'  ceptions  and  misconstructions,  he  declared  a  passage,  in  which  the  defen- 

diint^  in  speaking  of  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  had  said:-^"  fle  has  the  I'eputa- 

tiim:  of  understanding  the  modern  method  of  fattenrnff  sheep,  better  thiln 

any  farmer  in  Cambridgeshire,^'— to  be  libelloue,  '<  as  it  clearly  betrayed  .t)|e 

design  of  lowering  the  viceroy  in  the  public  esteem.^' 

The  libeller  was  no  less  a  pecson  than  the  notorious  Cobbett,  againit 

•  whom  the  charge  then  brought  was  the  having  ridiculed  a  Lord  Lieutenant 

o£  Ireland,  by  representing  him  as  a  good  sheep-breeder,  but  who  was 

^afterwards  permitted  for  twelve  long  years  to  circulate  with'ixnpunity^  amadg 

'  the  lowest  rabble*  all  that  a  libellous  spirit pf,  the.  most  danng  and.  profli- 

'  gate  nature  could  invent ;  until  at  lengthy  b^r ASjdcfwii  by  thp  weight  of  his 

own  misdeeds,  ai)d  detested  even  by  his  foinfif^r-pahi^wis,  he  made  bis 

;  escape  from  England.  .'.       ;:  •     jx 

^Edmburgh  Review,  September,  13ie.  :^  .    -  :» 
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It  would  be  a  waateof  (iai£to4weUoft  tbed«ickiil:7»  uBfieftaiiitf^ 
«fi4  wortUeseneM  of  thU*  a^d  dl  o&er  defifii^ioaa  o£  ithe  ^Biune 
4f^cripUoB9  or  to  enter  mto  aay  d^t^ikd  pfoof  of  l|^  very  «irfair 
and  «evere  ^eatm^nt  which  M^b&rs  mmst  s^fFer,  or  Ae  soriolis 
•dsu^ers  to  which  dlie  &ta«e  must  be  oxpodedj  «Hider  such  ;i  coo^kie 
«ileB|Qe  of  the  law,  accordjx^  aa  caf»ioe  or  power  aaay  iaoloie  the 
jMdaia^e  to  one  side  or  tb^  other.  Tihe  fon^daiioa  i)£  the  wbole^ 
•o^ific^  namely,  tb<e  ambiguous  Ibrmola*  ^<  a  breach  of  the  Sana's 
.p^ace,"  which  i«  a  Hiei«  legal  ^tiooj  ia  suAcieixt  |o  prod«ice  a 
conviction  that  it  cannot  answer  its  obfoct*  Indeed  &e  freedoqi 
^  die  Fres»  in  Engla&di  under  whaterer  f  obit  of  view  it  oiigbt 
be  ooaten{>late4»  would  appear  n|06t  fafaYorabty  situsitei^  wete 
ilCfiOif  as  will  bef^ftar  be  shown,  that  ike  kiyerfpc^oa  of  ^  law 
is  fnoiie  or  l^as  i6on^ei^s»ted  by  c^svlai?  reniedm- 

A  great  erxor  wovJd  be  fcomoattedt  weve  k  -s^^i^foaed  that  the 

,  ckliiicts  we  hav^  noticed  belong  efslusively  to  the  SmiaJi  legislation 

.on  cb^  Pre^s,  ^r  ^t  thfy  baiFe  tl^iir  oiigia  io  soaie  paciiliar  pro^ 

perty  cf  t^  ^riti§h  Cemtilutioa,  a«d  conse^iienily,   that  4ioder 

.^o^r  ^f^w    of  gov^emibeiH:  tbey  e^uld  h»  c^a^y  avoided- 

.^^se  d^fect^  ^re  att^K^hed  to  the  iiatHfe  «f  the  thing,  and  axe  ks 

u^iraidable  aAd  jqaniediate  resiik^,    U  m^jt  perhaps,  bo  iv^gaided 

^raiy  aa  a  pipof  of  the  jast  ie^livg^  ai^  \o^f   ieatinat  of 

iBri^sb  j^itata^fneii,  that  on  this  sui^ct  they  hayo  nev^er  attcueaptcd 

-to  e^Hggl^  for  iho  acoomplUboaent  ^f  iinpra^icabilitiea.    £^(^y 

kwyer  biK)ws  bow  diiRcfiH  it  is  H»  ^pe^y  with  logical  aod  kgld 

precision  the  character  of  a  private  wrong,  or  of  a  calumnious 

publication  against  individuals,  and  in  how  few  t:rimiiial  codes 

jany  ^proximation  has  lutberto  been  made  towards  satisfying  this 

proposition.    But  to  de&ne  a  libel  against  the  State,  conectly  and 

•l^pUy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  draw  a  dear  line  of  demarcation 

•  between  the  innocent  use  and  Ae  abuse  of  the  Press,  with  vespect 

to  public  affairs,  is  what  really  appears  to  us  impossible.    If  it 

(wuld  be  done  by  three  or  four  set  phrases — ^were  it  sufficient, 

for  example,  to  declare,  whoever  shall  insult  the  person  of  the 

aoveveign  with  unbecoming  expfession&>*^whoever  shall   opmly 

tmd  expressly  Instigate  to  insurrection  againat  the  sovereign  or  his 

.r^reseutative — ^whoever  shall  for  himself,  or  others,  disclaim  cAedi- 

enceto  t}ie  existing  laws^and  sofortb^shallbe  liable  to  punishment, 

the  difiioulty  would  be  ea^y  overcome.     At  the  same  tine  it  nay 

be  observed,  that  the  trouUe  of  enacting  such  hws  might  perhs^ 

be,  very  well  spared  i  for  the  cases  in  which  they  would  be  trans- 

jreased  could  not  be  numerous,  and  the  offenders  would  be  fitter 

for  a  mad-house  than  a  prison.     But  when  we  descend  from  this 

extreme,  and  enter  the  region  of  practical  pOsaibilities,  or  paattical 

probabilities,  the  proposition  assumes  quite  another  form*  It  is  indeed 
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instructive  and  likewise  a»using»  to  observe  the  levity  and  temerity 
with  which  maoy  persons  who  pretend  to  be  the  guides  of  thc^xr  fellow- 
citiz^if  in  questioiis  of  this  kind,  call  for  «  a  good  law  op  the 
liberty  of  the  l^ress  ^"  with  what  confidence  they  state  their  eitpec*. 
tation^  that  this  urgent  want  of  the  times  will^  from  one  quarter  or 
another^  from  above  or  from  below>  in  some  certain  way  be  supplied  \ 
and  how  incapable  they  seem  of  sufficiently  manifesting  their  sur- 
prise»  thati  whether  through  the  inability  of  the  advisers^  or  th^ 
obstinacy  of  the  holders  ofpower>  so  salutary  a  work  should  ^e^ 
so  long  delayed.  It  is  stiU  more  instructive^  and  not  less  amus**' 
uifh  ^^  ^^  legislators^  ^atesmen>  and  well-meaning  authorsj^ 
struggling  and  strainings  and  after  a  hundred  abortive  trial&»  still[ 
renewipg  their  attempts  to  conquer  this  rebellious  problem.  They 
would  not  spend  their  time  and  their  efforts  more  fruitlessly^  wese. 
they  to  employ  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  square  the  circle. 

The  discovery  of  a  Iaw»  or  series  of  laws»  which  should  defineji 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  sufi^cient  for  practical  appUcation> 
and  satisfactory  as  to  the  freedom  of  av^horS)  and  the  security  ot 
the  State,  what  ought  to  be  understood  Sy  the  abuse  of  the  l^ressy^ 
iu  respect  to  political  relations^  is,  we  are  persuaded'>  altogether 
impracticable,  and  tiiis  persuasion,  which  many  years'  reflection 
has  only  served  to  confirm,  rests  on  two  gxounds.* 
.  Tjkk  first  is^  that  what  is  to  he  transgressed  by  words,  cannot 
be  previously  diefined^  much  less  exhibited:  in  all  its  details,  by 
words.  The  law  can  explain^  if  not  with  perfect,  at  le^st  witK 
sufficient  practical  precision,  what  is  to  be  understood  bj  the 
terms,  highway-robbery,  larceny,  arson,  counterfeiting  coin,  rraud,^ 
&c.  Not  that  these  crimes  or  offences  do  not  admit  of  various 
forms,  gradations,  intricacies,  a^d  disguises ;  but  there  is  in  each 
sonoe  matter  of  fact  or  distinct  principle  which  a  well-digested  taw 
can  once  for  all  comprehensively  embrace  and  describe.  What 
law,  however,  can  be  expected  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the 
bad,  the  blaiheless  from  the  punishable,  among  the  infinite  com- 
binations of  which  human  ideas  and  human  language  are  capable  ? 
Who  shall  draw  the  boundary,  and  by  what  form  of  words  can  it 
be  marked  out  ?  In  framing  the  law,  should  those  general  de- 
finitions be  adopted  with  which  all  the  constructors  of  penal- 
statutes  have  hitherto  found  themselves  obliged  to  be  contentedj|. 
the  State  prosecutor  must  necessarily  resort  to  forced  interpreta^ 

'  >  We  do  net  at  present  evtet  into  the  coneiderfttion  ofthe  oftsosBesof 
tbe  f  ress  s^inst  piiirate  persons,  because  the  legisladou  on  this  part  qf  the 
subject,  though  also  presenthag  great  di^culties,  may  be  brought  to  2^  certain 
degree,  (yet  never  to  a  degree  completely  satisfactory)  of  pcrftectiop,  ancf  also 
because  |t» interest  is  mfimtrfyibftrior  to  that  (^offences  against  the  State* 
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tionsj  dubious  inductions,  arbitrary,  perhaps  violent  applications 
and  inferences,  or  the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  of  die  deHnquent 
win  enable  him  to  overstep  all  legal  bounds.  Were  these  dangers 
sought  to  be  avoided  by  multiplying  regulations,  or  by  the  minute 
enumerations  of  possible  cases  of  transgression,  and  a  vain  endea- 
vour to  render  them  complete,  the  object  would  still  be  as  remote 
as  ever,  but  in  its  stead  a  criminal  code  would  be  obtained,  \i4iich 
would  crush  the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty,  and  under  which 
no  author  would  venture  to  widd  a  pen.  It  is  the  eternal  ond 
unavoidable  destiny  of  such  a  law  to  be  either  too  lax  or  too 
rigid  ;  and  this  b  an  alternative  on  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
human  mind  cannot  escape  being  wrecked. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  the  impossibiEty 
of  regulating  the  offences  of  the  Press,  by  any  law,  consists  in  the 
peculiar  nature  of  these  ofiences.  Tliis  is  a  circumstance  which 
has  hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  but  which  merits  a  more  par- 
ticular investigation. 

Penal  laws  have. usually  for  their  object  either  the  real  commissioa 
of  a  corporeal  act,  or  the  intention  such  to  commit ;  and  as  soon 
as  one  or  the  other  of  these  cases  can  be  sbown  to  have  arisen^ 
the  greater  or  less  criminality  of  the  person  accused  is  determined. 
On  the  contrary,  the  criminality  of  a  manuscript  is.  not  determine 
able  either  by  any  corporeal  .act,  or  by  any  intention  of  the  writer 
taken  separately,  or  by  both  united  : — a  third  circumstance,  never 
taken  into  consideration  in  other  criminal  cases,  and'  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  offences  of  the  Press  from  all  other  crimes^  must 
be  added. 

The  corporeal  act  of  the  author  or  publisher  of  a  manuscript 
is  the  PUBLICATION ;  with  that  the  fegal  existence  of  the  work 
begins.  The  mere  composition  constitutes  no  legal  crime  or 
offence  of  any  description  whatever.  As  it  is  permitted  to  every 
individual  (that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  legally  proh%ited)  to  conceive 
the  most  criminal  thoughts,  and  entertain  the  most  flagitious 
Wishes  5  so  every  one^  setting  aside  the  internal  responsibility  he 
owes  to  his  own  conscience,  has  the  undeniable  right  to  write 
what  he  may  please  for  his  own  amusement.  The  printing,  which 
is  the  immediate  preparation  for  publication,  can,  strictly  $pea]dng, 
be  considered  as  only  an  act  of  the  same  nature  as  the  writing. 
The  proper  act  for  the  cognisance  of  the  law  is  necessarily  At 
publication.  It  is,  however,  in  most  cases  impossible  to  estimate 
the  criminality  of  a  work  immediately  on  its  publication.  This 
bsLTi  only  be  done  in  the  very  uncommon  case  of  an  author  being 
go  injudicious  as  to  be  at  once  guilty  of  a  positive  crime,  clearly 
defined  by  the  lawj  or  to  advise,  in  unequivocal  language,  its 
commission.    But  such  a  circumstance  would  only  take  the  pase 
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out  of  the  class  of  ofiences  of  the  Press,  properly  so  called,  and 
place  it  under  the  operation  of  other  penal  laws.  ^  Mere  offences 
of  the  Press  can  never  be  suflElciently  verified  as  such,  by  the 
bare  fact  of  publication.  A  main  question  stiU  remains 'open, 
into  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  soon  enter. 

As  little  can  the  intention  of  the  author,  though,  it  Aould 
incidentally  appear  to  be  either  wholly  innocent  or  criminal,  alone 
or  unconditionally  fix  the  legal  character  of  a  work.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  a  paper  to  be  written  and  published  with  the  decided 
intention  of  subverting  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  yetthe 
language  of  the  author,  from  timidity  or  incapacity,  to  be  so  in^ 
consistent  with  his  object,  that  no  reader  could  have  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  original  design.  A  publication  of  this  kind  is, 
according  to  every  sound  legal  opinion,  no  libel.  In  another 
work,  the  author^  without  any  criminal  intention,  may,  from  mere 
levity,  petulance,  vanity,  or  a  false  enthusiasm,  write  what  would 
diftke  the  established  order  of  things  to  its  foundation.— Such  a 
publication  is  unquestionably  a  libel.' 

•  Offences  arising  from  the  abuse  of  the  Press  ate,  then,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  cases  which  come  under  another  class  of 
penal  laws,  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  that  they  can  only 
be  recognised  by  their  real  or  judiciaUy-presumed  effects ;  for  the 
acts  which  constitute  them,  considered  in  themselves,  are^  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  neutral.  In  all  other  crimes  or  offences,  the  fact 
and  the  infention  are  the  only  two  objects  of  investigation :  here^ 
however,  a  M/r<2/— namely,  the  internal  construction  of  the  sense, 
the  character,  or,  to  include  all  in  one  word,  the  tendency  of  the 
work,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Murder,  robbery,  fraud,  &e. 
cannot  be  regarded  as  neutral  acts;  independently  of  any  result 
•which  may  ensue  from  them;  they  are,  and  must  always  be  consi- 
dered, crimes  or  offences,  according  as  the  law  has  classed  thenn 
A  writing,  on  the  contrary,  is  punishable  only  when  some  mischie- 
vous effect  can  either  be  shown  by  direct  induction  to  belong  to  it, 
or  ascribed  to  it  by  judicial  presumption.  This  distinction  is  of 
essential  importance. 

The  next  point  of  consideration  which  occurs  is  the  necessary 
insufficiency,  as  ha[s  already  been  shown,  of  all  legal  definitions  of 
the  abuse  of  the  Press.  A  law  cannot,  with  any  claim  to  precision 
or  justice,  approve  or  condemn  a  thing,  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
which  must  be  decided  by  its  effects  alone,  and  chiefly  by  its  mo- 

'  If  the  criminality  of  a  work  be  proved  on  other  grounds,  the  bad 
intention  of  the  writer,  in  so  far  as  it  cloes  appear,  may  ijodeed  havQ 
considerable  inQueoce  on  the  judgment  of  the  court.  But  the  most  criminal 
intention  cannot  render  a  work  a  libel,  which  r^U^  In  itself  is  nc^  oue^ 
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iMtitary  «4«els.  A-pfevioH^lf  estaUished  nxleciiomot^iaAUi^acf^ 
foim  ti  scikk  bf  jiiK^oifMnan  to  be  4ep(9li4^  -oh.  A  publica^oft 
Hittf^,  f(8  «te  k$  eS^t'^-in  die  M|^t  ^e^^ee  «ii»chie4ratt«  aaA  st- 
^M(His»  wxlhovt  Ybpl^dikg  9  single  letter  -ef  the  moit  ngid  a84 
minutely  detailed  iftv.  The  effects  of  ia  {tmblieation  are,  ^g  ($x  as 
litiinito  prb^efeioi^  »M  acta  €«n  t>e«  dQpc#4ent  on  diffe«eacf9  of 
kicadkies  inid  times«  and  changee  of  f ehitioBa.  A  statement  wUetb 
at  a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  plaoe^  woirfd^  perfectly  JMwrnaiWsei^ 
and  tn&ght,  perbAp8«  even  be  altendie^.  with  utility }  m^y,  under  a 
ebaQge  of  circumaiance%  prove  ^  m^^t  d^^aidlf  poispi^.  How 
laany  perverse  or  dafiag  political  iepc^tib,  ^Hok  are  npw  read  mtit 
mdiA^rence  in  the  «ioet  common  epliit^mffal  ^¥r«ah^  wouUf  per- 
hapa,  fifty,  or  even  ten  years  ago»  We  pv^d^iMyi  violet  oomrvl^ 


'But  if  legtslation  be  imperfect,  in  -att  that  r^rda  the  Pr»B$|'aAd 
if  dttt  imperfection  cannot  be  reme died«  the  ^yfteWf  under  whMEfa 
Ae  ablise  of  the  Frees  is  to  be  prereiiKed  by  pmal  jodg^eaDa,  m^M 
resort  to  some  other  means  of  supplying  it$  deficiencies.  Tbta  ia 
aGeQii»{>)i9ihed  by  a  necessary  EstTSKaioM  o^  vhU'  jifW<;tAh  anmc- 
VioHSj  to  compensate  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  I<igisiAtiv«»  The 
}4sdge,  in  a  caae  of  libel,  is  not  mereij  an  umjpire  botween  the  lawf 
and  tbe  defendant,  but  assumes,  in  a  cej^tain  aaoeasurey  the  ch^^iFac* 
ter  of  a  legislator*  He  does  not  decid^v  sts  in  comiAon  cxmiM9l 
cases,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law^  but  according  to  its  sgim^ 
only,  md  what  that  spirit  is,  depends  entirely  on  hia  own  conm*- 
tbn.  He  has  to  izvv^tigate  a  question  of  wJuch,  perhaps,  liia  pee* 
vious  piaetice  furmiBbes  no  example.  In  e¥ery  other  crinp^nal  jire^ 
ce^,  the  proof  of  tji^  offence  aQONnpani^s  dif  ^too£  of  the  biOt^ 
md  vbejtlier  the  fact  be  in  itself  pm^ishablet  Whether  it  be  isallf 
an  offence,  are  questions  previously  detarmiaed  by  tbe  law.  jhi( 
vfhen  a  writing  is  the  object  of  accusation*  it  is  precisely  thesa 
otherwise  s^pe^no^is  ^^uesrions,  which  ba(^ome  the  moat  impo^iK 
and  lijifiiewise  ihe  most  difficuit  points  cff  the  whole  prQcpcdingSn 
And  as  the  judge,  in  the  sokition  of  these  ^^stioos,  casn  hope  for. 
little  or  no  assistance  from  the  law,  but  must  rather,  in  every  ia« 
di<vidusl  fi%mf  fir^ft  mahe  ihje  law  whei^eby  be  is  tp  jndge,  on  %im 
%ipm  veists  the  mbple  weight  ajad  i^asj^nsUHlity  of  the  decision^' 
hi  £;9glapd»  whe«e  ike  Uw  h  ^iieat  pQi^cerfiing  this  diacactffristip 

I  III  or4p  tp  lyieet  every  ctjectioi;),  wp  ^ball  here  observe,  that  ev^a  in 
criminal  trials,  fur  accurately  defined  offences,- the  question  may  arise, ixrhe- 
tber  the  act  comniittet]  be  one  generally  punishabje/or  whether  an  unusual 
and  special  case  itas  not  occurred.  But  no  idea  c»n  be  fomied  of  an  aetioa 
for  libe),  in  M^bich  thje  question  vre  hare  st«te<|  dpeS'Rot'fbrm  ^he  pHscip^ 
subject  of  consideration.  It  w,  as  it  were,  the  pirot on  whieh  ail  the  jodicia! 
proceedings  turn. 
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marks  of  offences  of  tb«  Pres^  di«  ji&diciftl  autfaptky  exchiimif 
supplies  its  place.  And  the  fate  of  every  action  far  dsme  of  tlit 
Fre&s  flQust  therefore  be  wholly  aad  unoemkiofiidly  mibject  to  the 
jofluejace  of  the  arbitrary  opinioo  of  tbe}u(dge.  One  of  the  aust 
learned  writers  on  tluB  subject  bas  seoently  ihown«  tkut  a  kbv^  o^ 
the  offen<;;e8  of  ^  Pres6  pre«e«M«  so  mtny  UKSuriMuatable  difiod^ 
ties  thit  no  reasonable  hope^if  iits  efiacltnenc  caa  be  etkteftaiaed. 
Any  atfiMc^pt  at  -definitioot  he  state^j  wo^M^  in,  ^rutht  be  vtin*  AA 
that  be  hopes  tot  is,  that  <<  means  may  be  f(3wnd  of  iimiting  the 
sense  of  dZe  vord»  ja  pracrioet  as  effectuaUiy  iis  t«  decimUei"  »id 
he  declares  that  ^<  if  such  a  remedy  can  be  dmsedt  it  i»  dmomlf 
pf  xio  jjoaportaace  in  what  branch  of  dm  ^tettal  4ode  it  is  ^pheidJ'* 
What  the  mtuve  of  the  meaas  found  in  EciglaQd  tfb  and  faov  far 
they  ansiirtr  the  demands  of  a  proper  adrnditrUsiott  «f  jvatieei 
ahaU  be  considered  4A  the  third  ae^on. 

Xlf    Fo&us  Q^  Acri^^m^ 

The  ordinary  course  of  the  Engbsh  adooaistcatipA  of  justki^ 
^itb  refipect  to  offences  which  interest  the  atsta  and  f^hik  ^cdub 
is  as  follows:  At  the  periods  appointed  tot  JUoMuig  tbe  aasj^s^es,  4 
IpodjTt  flailed  the  Crand  Jury,  ia  assembled  in  every  cannty.  Tim 
body  must  not  coosnst  of  lesa  than  twelve^  or  more  than  tmwlff* 
fom^  individuals;  all  inbabitantss  of  the  conA^  well  laomA,dw 
of  £ood  chacactev^ 

AccoTding  to  th&  r^ular  course  of  Jaw,  all  criBunal  chsu^s  mm 
brought  belore  this  jury^  whether  they  or^aliy  pxocaed  frmi 
private  individuals^  or  are  .prosecuted  by  the  govenunent  ofi^n 
QB  the  |art  of  (the  Crown.  The  instrument  in  which  the  x;hari|e  m 
contained^  aaust  he  dcawn  n^  with  the  grea^st  tecbaical  precieioiib 
in  respect  to  the  deacription  of  persons^  places,  the  QflSsnea  eon-« 
niittedf  &c^.i  the  least  flaw  r^era  it  invabd*  The  Grand  Jmf 
decide  by  a  ma^rity  which  must  consist  of  twelve  or  more  of  it« 
members*  I^  the n,  at  least,  twelve  of  that  body  do  not  coaaidfflV 
the  charge  admissible,  it  is  rejected.  But  if  twelve  or  moae  dadace 
it  admisaible^^-ibr  it  is  the  quesdon  of  admissHulity  onjycm  ^i(A 
the  Qrand  Jitry  has  to  deciae*«-the  charge  is  referred  to  the  em^ 
petent  criminal  tribunal*  It  then  comes  under  the  cognisance  Qi 
the  petty  Xury,  whidji,  2$  is  well  known,  consists  only  of  twtigfe 
persons,  -who  must  be  unanimous  in  their  decision.    This  mode  eif 

»  EdinbuFuh  Review,  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  t08-9.— To  this  we  may  rcp^y;,  that 
the  means,  when  once  exclusively  re$i|ned  to  the  judicial  authority  are, 
strictly  speaking,  no  longer  eompreheiMed  in  the  penal  legislation.  We 
pet ffoljy  i@;rQe,  JiMvevcr,  with  this  leasned  Im]W,  in  the  belief  tiiat  no 
other  reraft3y  is  to  be  found.  !• 
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briaging  an  action  is,  ui  At  technical  lanpiagei  termed  proceedmg 
by  Imdictmbmt. 

There  is,  howevert  another  form  of  action  of  very  old  standing,^^ 
namely,  that  of  Informatiom-  Ex-Officio — which  the  attorney^ 
general  is  empowered  to  institute.  This  officer  may,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Grand  Jury,  carry  a  criminal  process  immedi* 
ately  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bencn,  by  an  act  which  is  called 
JHfng  an  in/brmatkm.  Formerly,  a  number  of  offences  were  prose- 
cuted in  this  manner,  particularly  those  which,  as  the  sages  of  the 
law  express  themselves—- tend  to  endanger .  the  government  of  the 
King  and  obstruct  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  Since  the  Re- 
volution of  1688,  informations  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown  have  grown 
much  into  disuse.  'Even  in  the  most  important  criminal  cases^ 
(such  as  those  of  felony  and  high-treason,)  the  regular  form  of  in- 
dictment is  observed.  The  information  is,  however,  continued  in 
actions  for  libel,  which  have,  for  a  length  of  time,  been  ezclusivdy 
carried  on  in  this  manner.  The  real  ground  of  this  exception  maj 
be  traced  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  libe!, 
and  cannot  remain  long  undiscovered  by  an  attentive  observer* 
The  attorney-general  usually  manages  the  prosecution  which  he 
brings  before  die  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  a  full  representation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  charge  is  founded,  is  referred  with 
the  defence,  to  the  decision  of  a  jury.  Should  the  Grand .  Jury, 
as  in  cases  of  indictment,  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  admissibi- 
lity of  the  charge,  a  preliminary  instructipn  of  the  process  must 
take  place  before  them.  But,  as  in  prosecutions  for  offisnces  of 
the  rress,  every  instruction  of  a  process,  however  provisional  it 
may  be,  must  necessarily  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  the 
decision  of  the  Grand  Jury  would  unavoidably  embrace  the  main 
i^testion :  libel  or  not  libel  ?  If  the  decision  should  be  in 
ftvpr  of  the  charge,  the  tribunal  and  jury,  before  whom  the  ac- 
tion might  ultimately  be  brought,  would  have  to  try  over  again  the 
same  question.  Thus  the  prosecution  in  the  dourt  of  King's 
Bench  would  assume  the  character  of  an  appeal,  attended  in  me 
case  of  the  acquittal  of  the  defendant  with  a  singularity  unheard  of 
in  British  Jurisprudence :  namely,  thai;  on  a  question  of  libel,  a 
second  jury  would  correct  the  opinion  of  the  first.  Instead,  how* 
«vet,  of  resting  on  this,  certainly  not  unimportant  distinctioiQ  as  a 
^reason  for  abandoning  the  prosecution  by  indictment,  it  is  found 
n^re  convenient,/  in  England,  to  justify  the  form  in  which  the 
attorney-general  proceeds,  on  tibie  ground  of  the  alleged  necessity 
of  acting  promptly  in  cases  for  libel ; — a  ground,  which,  upon 
consideration,  will  appear  not  to  have  been  ill  chosen. 

After  the  attorney-general  has  filed  his  information,  the  period 
for  brbging  on  the  trial  depends  entirely  on  his  wilL  He  may  allow 
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years  to  pass  a^xray  before  the  case  is  deliyered  to  a  ]ury>  and  t^re 
are  no  legal  means  by  which  the  defendant  can  compel  it  to  be 
brought  to  an  issue,    however  long  4t  may  be  permitted  to  sleep. 
The  Crown  prosecutor  mayeven  allow  all  further  proceedings  to  drop 
^thout  being  bound,   at  any  fixed  period,   to  give  notice  that  he 
has  relinquished  the  prosecution.     He  has  it,  consequently,  in  his 
power  to  hold,  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  liiay  choose,  all  the  terrors 
of  a  criminal  action  hanging  over  the  head  of  an  author.     Infor- 
mations  are  often  filed  without  any  other  legal  step  being  taken ;. 
either  because  on  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  case,  no  jhivorable 
i*8ult  appears  probable,    or  that,  from   the  beginning,    perhaps, 
nothing  serious  was  intended.    In  this  way,  some  years  ago,  more 
than  twenty  political  writers  became,  in  one  day,  the  objectis  of  a 
charge  of  this  kind ;  and  yet  only  one  of  the  number  was   actually 
proceeded  against.     Thus    the   greater  part  of   the    newspapers 
published  in  London,  were,  at  the  sanie  instant,  under  proseeutiom 
by  the  attorney-general ;    but  the    informations  were  not  follow- 
ed up.     The  actions  were  suspended,  and  no  decision  took  place.^ 
Iti  the  mean  time,  the'joumalists  continued  undisturbed  to  attack) 
lk>t  only  the  ministers  arid  their  measures,  but  even  the  attorney- 
general  ^Ad  the  courts.     None  escaped,  however,  without  suffer- 
ing pretty  severely  by  the    proceedings ;    for  every  information^ 
whether  the  charge  be  prosecuted  or  not,   subjects  the  party 
against  'whom  it  is  filed,  to  considerable  costs,  amounting  gene- 
rally to  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds,  and  sometimes  to  a  mudi 
higher  sum.    The  attorney-general  has  it  also  in  his  power,  09* 
filing  an  information,  to  arrest  the  defendant,  and  hold  him  to 
bail,  until  a  trial  take  place,  or  the  prosecution  be  formally  aban- 
doned. * 
-    Two  years  ago  Mr.  Brougham  intrt)duced  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  to  reform  the  practice,  with  respect  to  arrests  at 
the  instance  of  the  attorney-general,  in  cases  of  libel;  but,  as 
yet,  no  relaxation  of  the  law  has  taken  place.     On  the  contrary^ 
Xiord  Sidmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departmentj, 
issued  a  circular  in  March,  1817,  addressed  to  the  Lords  Lieu- 
tenants of  Counties,  according  to  which^l^  Justices  of  the  Peaett 
were  empowered  to  issue  warrants  to  apprehend  persons,  charged 
before  them  on  oath,  with  the  sale  or  distribution  «  of  fflafphe^^ 
mous  and  seditious  pamphlets  and  imiiingSj*  and  «  to  hold  such 
persons  to  bail,- to  answer  the  charge.'*     This  power  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  appears  to  be?  even  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
attorney-general,  and. were  it  fully  acted  upon  would  prove   » 
source  of  far  greater  oppression.^ 

'  Measures  of  thii  kind— «ppr<s$ivs  ta  foun  and  po\¥erless  in  faet— 
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The  right  of  progecuting  fev  public  libeb  cann^,  wkb  propriety 
be  endrusted  to  any  other  authority  than  the  executive  ^  and  as  ft 
It  imposeible  to  establish  a  fixed  r^le  lor  the  guidance  of  the 
officers  of  the  Crowut  this  right  c^  only  be  exercised  to  Ae 
best  of  their  judgment  and  consciencey  which  iSf  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion.  N0W9  since  the  attomey^geneialf  parti- 
cularly in  unsettled  times^  cannot  bring  all  ofienfire  pubUeatioDS 
before  the  tribimalsj  he  must  consequently  select  from  the  greet 
mass  only  such  as  accident^  a  niomentary  feetingf  the  qpinioa  of 
ofthersi  celebrity,  whether  merited  or  not^  or  th^  personal  relation 
of  the  author  (to  say  nothing  of  higher  influences)  may  recoup 
mend  to  his  notice  and  aaimaid^ersipn  i  and  with  whatever  ability 
^nd  impartiality  he  may  execute  his  office,  he  must  always  ineiir 
this  risk,  that  ibr  every  libeller  made  reqxMisible  for  his  pubUci* 
j^nst  a  hundred  equally  criminal,  and  perhaps  far  more  mie« 
l^hievouSy  must  be  sp^ed.  This  is  an  evil  inseparable  fiom  a 
system  which  has  for  its  object  to  check  offences  of  the  Press,  by 
penal  bws,  and  which  never  can  be  entirely  extirpated  from  any 
state  in  which  that  system  is  estabCshed.  Thnt  it  prevails  u  n^ 
slkht  degree  in  England,  and  that  the  form  of  action  £of 
omnces  of  the  Press  opens  a  door,  in  that  country,  to  manifeM 
irregularities  and  abuses  ^ — that,  consequently,  the  British  system 
of  the  Press,  considered  merely  with  respect  to  personal  security 
and  }iterarv  freedom,  is  not  so  satisfactory  and  free  from  daam 
ais  its  foreign  admirers  imagine,  are  faicts  sufficiently  proved  oy 
whal  has  been  stated  in  this  section* 

in.  JoMci^L  PnocnDiXGir 

Wkat  h^  already  been  stated  leads  to  this  conclusion,  th^t  if 
the  Pre^s  4s  to  be  restricted  by  penal  laws,  the  judicial  power  tn 
its  coNop^rarioft  towards  that  object,  must  assume  a  pecuSir 
cfawieter,  determine  questions,  eml^race  objects,  sod  undertaht 
tsAs  wtirely  foreign  to  the  ordinary  course  of  its  proceedwfi. 
Indeed,  whoever  rightly  Cft^prebends  the  causes  of  ^e  incmrsUe 
inenftciency  of  all  pen^bMws,  for  preventing  ;d>U6es  of  the  Preif, 
eanaoc  fail  to  be  cc»ivinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  extension 
of  the  judicial  functions ;  but  whedier  that  extension  be  in  indf 
desiraide  is  a  question  which  lequires  further  investigatica. 

The  office  of  judge  is  essentially  disti^guisbed  frooaalledMS 
public  iunctiani.    It  presupposes  a  mss  of  knowledge  ani^ 

explain  how  it  happens,  that  at  au  epoch,,  when  the  abuse  of  the  Press,  in 
England,  has  been  carried  to  the  last  extremity,,  the  defenders  of  popoisr 
frsraom  always  find  some  specious  pretext  for  declaiming  on  the  slavery 
of  tbe  niesi,  ml  the  tyinxvp^y  ef  the  ministers* 
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petlencei  which  Heiy  ctrtainly,  liot  iti  a  narrow,  bvt  yet  in  a 
pecttlistf  and  d^tfeh^d  sphere.  For  the  competent  execution  of 
^6  important  ofice,  qaalitiet  are  required  which)  even  with  the 
happiest  natural  powers,  cannot  be  fully  developed  until  after  s 
practice  of  many  years'  duration.  A  good  judge  may  alio  be  an 
mtefiigent  atatettoan,  and  a  profound  scholar,  of  which  there 
have  ^#11,  and  still  are,  many  celebrated  examples.  But  his  pr&* 
f&c  dut^  «i%  so  extensife,  and  the  merit  of  fulfilling  tfaem  so 
great,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  exact  from  him  an  attention  to 
obj<Kts  unconnected  mth  his  functions. 

The  duty  of  pronoiunctng  judgment  on  a  publication,  with 
respect  te  its  emcts  oli  the  pwlic  interests,  the  mischief  it  may, 
uttder  certain  circcimstances  create,  acKl  the  danger  to  "a^iich  it 
may  expdse  the  general  tranquillity ;  or  of  dedding  on  any  of  the 
r<4atiens  which  may  subsist  betwuen  the  audior  and  the  puUic 
authority,  is  either  net  at  all,  or  very  remotely  connected  w^  ^ 
other  functions  df  a  jadge*    This  duty  is  entirely  of  a  political 
nature,  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  staise  affiurs,  of  political  veladoas, 
both  forreign  and  domestic,  of  public  life  in  general,  and  of  the 
wiiole  GoaBtittttion  of  society,  which  can  only  be  possessed  by  one 
who  l^as  a  <lecided  indinatiorn)  or  has  paid  particular  attention  to 
studies  of  this  Und.    To  desire  an  on&iary  tribunal  of  justice  to 
pt^neunice  judgment  en  the  political  tendency  of  a  pobHeation,  is 
net  less  haaavdous  than  to  caE  for  its  decision  on  the  Take  of  a 
picture  ear  a  sausical  cempeaitaon.    It  is,  indeed,  probabfe  dat  ao 
eiittu«rcUfttry  an  amalgamation  of  functions  would  never  hanre  beca 
pveposed  by  any  statesman  or  politician,  had  it  not  been  oeca» 
sioned  hf  tile  difficulty  which,  under  the  system  of  penal  b«% 
must  alwaye  eaist  of  referring  diia  duty  to  any  other  jurisdictimL 
The  jadge  arnst  step  out  of  me  ordinary  routme  of  his  cqpeeatioBis, 
Mter  upon  new  views,  and  place  himself  in  new  situatk)na«^eeaft 
in  4liose  with  which  it  requires  gieat  efforts  of  mind  to  becomct  sn 
some  degree,  famMiar — If  he  would  perform  with  only  a  modemte 
ahave  ef  self-conMence  and  with  moderate  success,  a  doty  to  which 
all  Im  previous  practice  can  afford  neither  ^uide  nor  assistaaoe. 

It  is,  however,  evidently  neoessmry  to  conlide  this  diffievit  du^ 
fo  aome  aulherifty  in  4Jie  s^ta«  nnlese  it  be  resoln^d  to  leapne  the 
Press  entirely  to  itself;  and  if  political  or  police  censors  are  to  be 
abolished,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  establish  judicial  censotjs. 
But  let  us  oot  be  deceived  by  names.  A  judge,  in  so  far  a^  he 
declares  a  woiic  to  be  fit  or  unfit  for  publication,  innocent  or 
criminal,  becomes  -a  censor,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  woad  5 
and  he  pronounces  his  judgment  in  his  censorial^  not  in  his  juHf'- 
4iai  character.  Thus  it  foUpws  that  the  guarantee  of  lioth  personal 
freedom  and.  public  tranquillity,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  Press-n- 
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for  it  would  be  evidently  absurd  to  Expect  that  guata^tee  ^om  ai^ 
undefined  and  undefinable  law — is^  at  last,  founded  Bolely  on  a 
CENSORSHIP}  in  whomsoever  that  authority  may  be  placed^  or  at 
whatsoever  time  it  may  be  exercised. 

The  judicial  censorship,  it  is  true,  takes  cognisance  of  those 
writings  only  which,  in  consequence  of  their  ofl^nsive  or  dangerous 
nature,  are  brought  before  the  court  by  officers  or  agents  of  the 
executive  government;  and  to  this  circumstance  it  is  indebted 
for  a  great  part  of  its  popularity.     But  whether  literary  freedom — 
for^  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  there  cannot  be  a. 
moment  8  doubt  on  the  subject —  be  better  secured  and  guaranteed 
by  judicbl  than  by  political  censorship,  is  a  question  which,  when 
considered  in  its  proper  light,  will  be  found  very  problematical. 
If  the  p<^tical  censor  err,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  writer,  the  worst 
that  can  be  supposed  is  die  suppression  of  an  innocent  work^  an 
occurrence  doubtless  offensive,  and  often  productive  of  real  loss 
to  the  author.     If  the  judicial  cemor  fall  into  a  similar  error,  the 
author,  who  meant  no  harm,  who  hoped  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,    and  who  believed  that  he   had  not  overstepped  the 
boundary  of  fair  and   allowable   discussion  (for  the   finding  of 
which  he  could,  in  most  cases,   have  no  safe  legal  rule),  has, 
after  enduring  all  the  torments  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  to  atone 
for  his  unfortunate  mistake  by  a  humiliating  sentence,  and,  perhaps 
the  infliction  of  a  severe  penalty.    The  political  censor,  high  as 
he  may  be  placed,  and  justly  should  stand,  is  still  the  agent  of.  a 
superior  authority  ^-^of  a  human  power,  to  which  he  is  responsible^ 
and  by  which  he  can  be  set  right, > reproved,  or  corrected:  his 
sentence  is  no  iron  gate,  shut  against  all  representations  and  resH 
sons.     The  judge,  on  the  contrary,  after  he  has,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  understanding,  pronounced  his  decision,  is  answer- 
able only  to  God  and  his  conscience.     His  judgment,  whether  it 
hierit  praise  or  falsmie,  must  be  held  sacred  $  aiid  an  appeal,  were 
it  even  admissible  in  such  cases,  would  only  expose  the  defendant 
to  new  dangers,  and,  perhaps,  still  greater  vexations.*     It  may, 
besides,  be  remarked  that  the  veto  of  a  political  censcnr  never 
"disgraces  an  author,  but  usually  raises  rather  than  lowers  him  in 
^e  opinion  of  his  fellow^itizens,  if  it  accidentally  come  to  their 

*  There  is  no  appeal  in  c^ses.  of  libel  in  Endund.  What  has  been 
stated  in  some  recent  French  publications  of  a  reference  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  libel  questions^  is  founded  on  .absolute  ignorance  and  miseoder* 
standing.  As^^  in  consequence  of  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  laws  respect* 
log  oiences  of  the  Press,  the  result  of  an  action  o;i  that  subject  can  only  be 
a  conscientious  declaration  of  opinion,  the  idea  of  an  appeal  from  a  decision 
ofthis  kind,  which  would  oppose  conscience  to  conscience,  opinion  toopipion, 
and  caprice  to  caprice,  conveys  with  it  something  unnatural  and  offensive 
w!hich;  under  every  government,  ought  to  be  avoided.  
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knowledge.  Ver/difiererit  is  the  solemnity  of  a  judicial  sentence ; ' 
which}  if  .unstained  by  any' revolting  injustice}  always  ihakes  an 
imptession  on  the  public :  and  the  author,  who  is  defeated  in  this 
laat  entrenchment,  is,  in  reputation}  irrecoverably  lost*' 

The  judgment  to  be  given  on  the  noxious  or  innoxious  quality. 
{K>litically  considered,  of  a  writing  which  contains  no  gross  personal' 
injuries,  or  open  instigation  to  crimes,  can  only  be  determined  by 
representations  of  its  practical  effects,  of  its  immediate  or  mediate 
tendency.  This  judgment  is  always,  in  a  certain  degree,  arbitrary; 
We  do  hot  mean  that  it  fs  tainted  by  that  unreasonable  caprice 
which,  in  violation  of  truth  and  self-conviction,  decides  from 
blind  partiality,  or  some  extraneous  influence,  but  merely  that  it 
is  subject  to  that  discretional  exercise  of  the  understanding,  which 
in  consequence  of  the  endless  differences  in  the  views  of  men^ 
mstkes  the  same  thing  appear  praiseworthy  to  one  individual  and 
censurable  to  another*  Is  it  fit  to  involve  a  Coutt  of  Justice  in 
the  contests  of  parties  ?  or  to  convert  a  tribunal,  which  the  welfare 
of  society  and  the  self-approbation  of  the  judge,  require  to  be 
maintained  in  respectability  and  credit,  into  a  theatre  of  decisions^ 
bearing,  though  unintentionally,  or  merely  in  appearance,  an 
arbitrary  character  ?  This  is  certainly  no  unimportant  considera-^ 
tion*  Every  enlightened  judge,  who  feels  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  would  doubtless  gladly  avoid  an  occupation  which  must 
fbtce  him  from  the  salutary  circle  of  his  usual  steady  and  regular 
duties,  into  an  unknown  and  difficult  career,  and  expose  him, 
without  rulet>r  guide,  to  a  new  and  heavy  responsibility.  Should 
he  decide  against  the  government,  which  has  ordered  the  prosecii'* 
tion  of  an  author,  what  is  to  compensate  for  the  painful  feeling  he 
must  experience,  on  finding  himself  in  contradiction  with  those 
to  whom  he  owes  respect,  and  whose  opinion  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  him  ?  r  If  he  condemn  the  author,  wher^  shall  he  find  refuge, 
though  his  own  conscience  acquit  lum,  fit>m  all  the  bitterness  of 
the  partial,  furious,  and,  perl^ps,  instigate  popular  cry,  with 
which  he  will  be  assailed  ? 

The  question  becomes  still  more  critical,  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  tribunal  cannot,  like  the  political  censof,^  consider  each 
single  case  according  to  its  peculiar  circumstances ;  (which  are 

'  It  must  be  confessed  that^  in  a  country  where  party  spirit  is  carried  to 
its  utmost  height,  as  in  England^  the  most  flagitious  libeller  has  alway* 
declared  partisans  and  protectors :  this  however,  is  not  the  rule,  but.the 
exception. — In  a  tranquil  order  of  things  the  Case  would  be  different.-^ We 
must  besides,  io  order  to  guard  against  190  hasty  objection s^' remark  that 
IB  ^e  pamllel  here  drawn  between  the  judicial  and  political  censorship,  it 
has  oeen  by  no  means  wished  to  state  all  the  reasons  which  might  be  ad- 
vanced for  and  against  the  latter,  as  we.shalluke  another  opportunity  to, 
consider  the  system  of  censorship  more  particularly. 
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oftM  Mly  klKiWii  to  the  latter) ;  faut»  m  all  oiteitigatieast  lofdKe 
to  the  emblishment  of  general  prindple a  and  fixe<  rttlaa.  Heace^ 
in  liaies  when  prosecutions  ior  ofiences  of  the  Pvesa  aoeuiBQlaae, 
a  court,  which  haa  acquitted  or  coademtied  two  pr  three  wvifiinge 
of  acertaki  tone  or  character,  cannot  hetttate,  likewii^  to  aecjuit 
or  condemo  all  aiaiilar  publtcattoiis..  Thus  a  a^atematic  ^o«ne  of 
proce€diag  is  adoptedi  whidi  placea  di*  tribttnal  iii  constant  o^ 
position  either  w«lh  the  govenunent  or  with  i3ie  public,  'iliefe 
aUercatives  miksit,  however*  be  equally  prejudiqiai*  In  the  one 
case  the  gprvernmeatj  being  smpeadied  by  the  tribuaal,  will  appear 
in  an  odioos  and  inimical  point  of  view:  in^e  other,  the  tribunal 
will  be  regarded  as  an  abject  and  Ukid  iostran^ent  of  powvr. 
The  coi>se<|iieBce  of  snch  a  state  of  thinga  must  unavoidably  be, 
that  the  judges  lose»  wtthont  rcdemfpthai,  aU  dieir  independence 
a»d  dignity— whether  eziating  in  reatityer  in  c^iuk — akng  wkh 
the  reepect,  the  faroTy  and  &e  confiAenee  of  the  bettet  part  of 
tbenatiKMi. 

To  obviate  some  of  these  objections^  it  has  beeapyoposed,  In 
lieu  of  the  ordkiarf  conrti  of  justice,  to  appoint  for  the  ttnl  of 
publications,  prosecuted  M  the  suit  of  ths  Crowp^  apa^icabe 
tiibtuaali  cpmposed  of  legal  j  wiges,  political  ^ssossors^  and  a  cectaiti 
nmnh^  of  nten  of  eapericmte^  distingnidwd  for  their  cuitivased 
knowledge  and  learning*  But  such  an  autfaonty  would  no  longer 
be  a  trenail  but  an  eitraovdinary  commission,  n^ch  w^dd 
very  insufficiently  and  insecurely  supply  the  place  of  a  nal  court 
of  juAUce.  Whatever  such  a  commisfiien  op.  the  one  hand  migbe 
gain,  through  the  nature  of  its  ccmipositkiB,  in  ability  and  fitness 
iot  |udgkiga  it  vtFOuld  lo^  ten£old,  on  At  odiar,  in  Indepoidence, 
dignity,  weight,  and  public  confidence. 

A  much  better  remedy  is  aSbrdod  by  the  arrangement  at  pnsent 
exiatii^  in  EngJaAd:  wherdbiy,  in  cases  of  l£d,  the  juficial 
authority  iSi  as  it  were,  dirsded  into  two  aqmate  pttitiDns:  one 
of  wbkb,  the  benqh  of  judges,  mevdiy  ftopecintenda  the  poofress, 
and  pronounces  the  final  judgment :  winkt  liie  otfacv>  die  luu, 
dioidos  on  the  main  quegtion  of  die  gusk  or  inmcence  of  the 
defendsMt.  We  are,  however,  fiir  from  perceiving  in  this  method 
that  dfi^ee  of  perfection  whidi  has  bectn  Iftri^  aacribed  to  it^  in 
France,  by  several  men,  in  other  respects  highly  intelligent.  We 
are  raAer  of  opimon  diat,  for  pronouncing  Judgment  on  political 
writings,  a  Jury  is,  in  fact,  an  authority  infinitely  less  competent 
than  the  members  of  a  court  of  justice.  But  as,  according  to  the 
foregoing  observations,  the  sentence  of  no  judicial  fL^Amtsf,  on 
.offences  of  tibe  Press,  can  be  entarely  exempt  frona  tfaesnspieion 
or  the  appearance  of  arbitrary  decision,  and  partiality,  we  conceive 
it  to  be,  beyond  all  contradiction,  bejtter  that  tlu^  §uscidon  or 
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appeamdce  should  attach  to  a  selection  from  the  people  dian  to  the 
ludgea*  For  this  very  reaAon^  in  countries  where  such  ioxtn^ 
akeadir  exist,  or  are  compatible  with  criminal  proceedings,  we 
should  prefer  the  Jury,  with  all  its  deficiencies  and  dangers,  to  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  the  Judge,  which  we  regard  as  the  greater 
eril  of  the  two* 

We  shall  now  enter  into  an  historical  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  of  the  British  Jury,  in  actions  for  libel,  has 
attained  its  present  consistency,  and  what,  under  its  authority,  the 
freedom  of  the  Press,  in  England,  has  become. 

After  the  abolition  of  a  preliminary  censorship  in  that  country,* 
oflences  of  the  Press  came  within  the  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction* 
As  in  England  no  criminal  process  is  carried  on  without  the  inter- 
rention  of  the  Jury,  it  naturally  found  its  place  in  trials  for  libel. 
But,  in  actions  of  this  kind,  the  power  of  the  Jury  was  much 
more  limited  than  in  any  other  process,  until  at  the  close  of  the' 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  sphere  of  that  institution  was  mate- 
rially extended.  We  cannot  better  describe  the  state  of  Juries,- 
before  that  period,  than  by  the  following  words  of  Mn  Burke, 
spoken,  in  favor  of  extending  the  power  of  Juries,  in  one  of  the . 
first  Parliamentary  Debates  that  took  place  on  the  subject : 

<*  It  is  the  very  ancient  privilege  of  the  people  of  England,  that^ 
they  shall  be  tried,  except  in  the  known  exceptions,  not  by  Judges 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  by  their  own  fellow  subjects — the 
Peers  of  that  County  Court  at  which  they  owe  their  suit  and  ser- 
vice ;  and  out  of  this  principle  the  trial  by  Jury  has  grown.  This 
principle  has  not,  that  I  (an  find,  been  contested  in  any  casfe,  by 
any  authwity  whatsoever ;  but  there  is  one  case  in  which,  without 
directly  9ontesting  the  principle,  the  whole  substance,  energy,  and 
virtue  of  the  privilege  is  taken  out  of  it :  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a* 
trial  by  indictment  or  information  for  a  libel.  The  doctrine,  in 
that  case  laid  down  by  several  Judges,  amounts  to  this  :  that  the 
Jury  have  no  competence  where  a  libel  is  alleged,  except  to  find 
the  gross  corporeal  facts  of  the  writing  and  publication,  together 
with  the  identity  of  the  things  and  persons  to  which  it  refers ) 
but  that  the  intent  and  tendency'  of  the  work,  in  which  intent  and 
tendency,  the  whole  criminality  consists,  is  the  sole  and  exclusive 
province  of  the  Judge.  Thus  having  reduced  the  Jury  to  the  cog- 
nisance of  facts,  not  in  themselves  presumptively  criminal,  but 
actions  neutral  and  indifferent,  the  whole  matter,  in  which  the 


»  Here  the  three  leading  principles  of  the  question,  the  fatt^  the  intention, 
and  the  tendenctfy  are  properly  distinguished.  We  shall  hereafter  have  an 
opportunity  for  showing  how  seldom  this  is  done,  in  Eugland,  arid  how  often 
the  two  last  ideas  are  blended  and  confounded  together.  n 
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subject  hai any  concern  or  interest^  is  taken  outof  theliandsof  the 
Jury  ;  and  if  the  Jury  take  more  upon  themselves^  what  they  sa 
take»  is  contrary  to  their  duty  ;  it  is  no  moral>  but  a  merely  natu* 
r^  power;  the  same  by  which  they  may  do  any  other  improper 
act }  the  same  by  which  they  may  even  prejudice  themselves  with 
regard  to  any  part  of  the  issue  before  them.  Such  is  the  matter 
as  it  now  stands>  in  possession  of  your  highest  criminal  courts  ; 
banded  down  to  tliem  from  very  respectable  legal  ancestors."' 

During  the  first  eighty  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  censor- 
ship, originally  exercised  by  the  Star-Chamber  and  afterwards  by 
a  Parliamentary  Commission,  the  question  of  the  powers  of  Juries^ ' 
in  actions  for  libeli  appears  to  have  been  very  seldom,  or  not  at  all, 
agitated.  There  exists,  indeed,  scarcely  any  traces,  either  judicisd 
qt  extra-judicial,  of  the  discussion  of  this  question.  But  though: 
the  boundary  line  between  the  province  of  the  court  and  the  Jury 
was  then  determined  by  no  law,  a  long  usage,  uninterrupted  and, 
until  the  year  1770,  undisputed,  had  sanctioned  the  rule --that  the 
Jury  could  only  decide  on  the  fact  of  the  publication,  and  that 
every  thing  else  was  to  be  left  to  the  Judge.  AH  the  legal  and 
judicial  authorities,  from  Sir  John  Holt,  the  first  Chief  Justice 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  down  to  Lord  Mansfield,  had  con^* 
«tantly  and  steadily  maintained  this  rule. 

I  Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  first  publication  of  an  ofien* 
uve  political  paper  became  the  occasion  of  very  memorable  pro- 
ceedings and  violent  commotions  in  the  country.  John  Wilkes^ 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  man  of  moderate  talents^ 
v^ry  restless  spirit,  and  little  respectability  as  to  moral  character, 
in  the  forty-fifth  number  of  a  periodical  work,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  the  North  Britom,  dared  to  make  a  most  ui« 
decent  attack  on  the  king,  and  charged  several  passages  of  a  speech 
delivered  from  the  Throne  to  Parliament  with  falsehood.  For 
this  offence  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
«ent  to  the  Tower.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was,  however, 
brought  up,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pl^s,  and  Chief  Justice  Pratt  (afterwards  Lord  Camden)  set  him 
at  Uberty,  on  tjhe  ground  that  the  privilege  of  Parliament  was  vio- 
lated in  his  person. 

.  This  afiair  being  1)rought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
November,  176S,  by  a  message  from  the  King,  the  forty-fifth  num- 
ber of  the  North. Briton  was,  after  warm  debates,  declared  by  a 
great  majority  a  scandalous  and  seditious  libel,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  conmion  hangman.  In  the  Address, 

1  Speech  on  a  motion  for  explainiug  the  powers  of  Juries,  in  prQsecutions 
ior  libti,  ou  tiie  7th  of  March,  1771. 
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TotedoA  dbU  occasion  t6  the  King,  the  Commons  fortnallv  recog- 
nised the  principle}  that  «« the  privilege  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment did  hot  extend  to  the  right  of  publishing  libels;"  and  the 
Pe^rs^  concurred  in  this  address.  This  proceeding  was  the  more 
ieniarbiUe>  as  there  is  scarcely  another  example,  in  modern  Bri- 
tash  History,  of  a  Parliament  having  adopted,  or  even  countenanced^ 
any  resolution  tending  to  deteriorate  their  own  privileges.  The 
barning  of  the  North  Briton  occasioned  a  dangerous  riot  in  Lon- 
don* Wilkes  brought  an  action  against  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
iUdgal  and  arbitrary  imprisonment  5  and,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
citton  of  Parliament,  obtained  a  verdict  of  1000/.  damages.  He' 
then  fled  to  France  $  and  the  House  of  Commons,  after  summoning 
him  to  give  an  account}  of  his  cotiduct  in  January,  1764,  expelled 
hhn  from  his  seat,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  author  and  pub- 
lisber  of  a  libel.  This  resplutlon  was,  from  the  unforeseen  conse- 
qileitces  .which  atten<{ed  it,  aiid  the  severe  struggles  of  parties 
i^dt  it  produced,  a  source  of  great  vexation  to  England.  It  had^ 
howifeter,  no'  immediate  influence  on  tlie  usual  course  of  proceed** 
log  ilk  actions  for  libel ;  as  the  qufestion — the  libellous  character 
of  die  North  Briton--* Was  not  then  mace  the  subject  of  investiga-^ 
tion  before  any- tribunal,  b^t  was  decided  by  the  authority  of  Par-. 
liament. 

In  the  year  1769,  there  appeared,  under  the  fictitioua  and  still 
^xgmatical  name  of  Junius,  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  atro- 
cious libellers  which  England,  or  modem  times,  had  ever  known. 
With  talents  and  knowledge  of  the  first  order— an  eloquence  sel- 
dom equalled  and  never  excelled — an  audacity  exceeding  all  mo- 
deration and  all  bounds«-.and  a  malignity  which  left  Milton's- 
Devii  far  behind — this  mysterious  fiend  kept  the  British  public  for 
two  years  constantly  on  the  rack,  between  pleasure  and  disgust^ 
admiration  and  horror, 

'  In  a  series  of  overwhelming  and  lacerating  letters,  he  attacked, 
with  equal  bitterness  and  violence,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  i 
all  the  officers  of  State,  high  and  low  5  all  persons  engaged  in  pub- 
lic affairs ;  the  Courts  of  Law  ;  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and, 
at  length,  even  the  sacred  person  of  the  King.  Each  letter  was  a 
moral  and  political  assassination  j  which  destroyed,  in  ptiblic  opi- 
nion, a  previously  selected  victim,  however  innocent  and  respect- 
able he  might  be.  Persons  of  distinction  trembled  at  lys  power, 
as  if  they  felt  themselves  in  the  presence  of  some  supernatural 
being..  He  carried  his  authority  so  far  as  to  write  thus  to  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age :— ♦''Meddle  no  mor^,  thou  busy 
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informer  i^It  is  in  my  power  to  make  fou  onrae  the  Iwar  bar 
which  you  dared  to  interfere  with  JuMiut."' 

After  the  first  alamn  which  the  address  of  JuniDS^to  the  Kiap 
qnrcad  thvough  the  court  and  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in  all  the  chases 
of  society^  had  subuded,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  <»^[imd 
publisher.^  The  trial  took  place  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1770.  The  Cliirf  Justice,  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  his  charge  to  th»  Jury,  informed  them  diat  they  had  to  decide 
on  only  two  questions :  namely,  the  fact  <tf  the  fuslication  and* 
its  TSMPKNCT,  and  that,  as  the  former  was  admitted,  there  remain- 
ed for  their  coosidemtion,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  but  the  latten. 
It  was,  however,  for  the  Court  to  determine  how  far  the  paper, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  prosecution,  was  a  seditions  and. 
wicked  libel.  It  is  clear  that,  in  this  charge,  the  Chief  Justice 
went  farther  than  the  existing  judicial  pracdce  justified;  for  he. 
conceded  to  the  Jury  not  only  die  right  of  judging  of  the  batit  of 
publication,  but  also  of  the  tendew^  of  the  article :  and  yet  die 
question  whether  it  was  a  Ubel,  was  resenred  for  die  Court !  As  it^ 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Lofd  Maasfield  could  b»i 
guilty  of  tlus  trifling  and  inconsistency  for  the  sake  of  sparing  the* 
prejudices  of  die  Jury,  or  conciliating  public  opimon,  this  dbaige 

■  Thh  laconic  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  celebrated  Garrick;  who, 
having  learned,  through  the  Priater  of  these  Letters,  that  it  was  probable^ 
they  would  soon  be  discontinued,  conveyed  the  intellifl»Qoe  to  one  of  the: 
King*s  pages ;  who  communicated  it  to  His  Mtyesty.  The  whole  transact 
tion  was  next  day  known  to  Junius. 

*  The  Letters  of  Junius  appeared  first  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  a  news-' 
paper,  published  by  Woodfall  the  Printer;  well  known  (or  the  talents  he' 
possessed,  (particularly  in  reporting  Parliamentary  Debates,)  his  nummus- 
literary  connexions,  and  the  various  circumstances  of  his  life. 

^  The  word  in  the  original  is  Sinn,  which  might  have  been  translated  seme. 
or  meanings  had  not  Mr.  Gemtz  used  the  word  as  synonymous  with  tendency.' 
In  this  particular  passage  both  words  are  printed  thus:   Sinn  (Die  Tendenx). 
la  the  report  of  the  trtalgivenin  WoodfaU^i  Junius,  vol.  Lp.  S^  (second  edi^ 
tion,  1814),  Lord  Mansfield,  however,  is  represented  to  have  said  to  the  Jury  • 
— "That  there  were  only  two  points  for  their  consideration ;  the  first,  the 
printing  and  publishing  the  pauer  in  question ;  the  second,  the  sense  and 
meamng  of  it.    That  as  to  the  ctiarges  of  malicious,  seditious,  &c.,  they  were 
inferences  .Q^law,  about  which  no  evidence  need  be  given,  any  more  than  that , 
part  of  an*  imltctroent  need  to  be  proved  which  charges  a  man  with  being 
moved  bythe  instigation  of  the  Devil.^'     It  appears,  from  a  subsequent . 
part  of  this  report,  as  well  as  from  the  account  which  Lord  Mansfield  gave ' 
of  his  charge,  when  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  on  the  motion  * 
of  the  defendant's  Counisel  for  an  arrest  (»*  judgment,  and  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral's  motion  to  enter  up  judgment  on  the  verdict^  that  the  question  of  the^ 
Meme  and  meaningy  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Jury,  was  merely 
whether  the  blanks  or  inuendoes,  as  to  persons  and  things,  in  the  information, 
were,  properly  filled  up,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  true  meaning  of  the 
papef.-«^  TransUtcr, 
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the  more  strikingly  proves  how  nocertain  and  fluctuating  must,  at 
that  tiaie>  have  become  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  system 
pf  crinunal  jurisprudence,  with  respect  to  these  critical  questions, 
rested* 

The  Jury  deliberated  from  morning  till  night,  and  finally 
hroiight  in  thw  verdict,  in  the  following  words :— <<  Guilty  of 
{Mrintittg  and  publishing  onlt."  Thb  verdict  was,  in  every  respect, 
null  an4  void ;  for  the  Jury,  who  were  bound  to  confine  tbenw 
aefares  €o  (he  simple  declaration  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  had  over<«- 
•Capped  the  limits  of  their  authority.  The  defendant's  counsel 
dien  contended  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  <^  the  ver- 
dict, all  farther  proceedings  ^uld  cease  \  and  the  Court,  after 
vacilating  between  difficulties  and  scruples  of  every  kind,  at  last 
decided  for  a  new  triaL  In  a  subsequent  Term,  however,  when  tlie 
prooeediags  for  die  second  trial  had  commenced,  the  ^original  do^ 
cument  (the  newspaper},  on  which  the  proof  of  the  puUiCa^oii 
depended,  Waa  mtSMng.  During  the  ptevious  trial,  the  foreman  of 
the  Jury  had  secretly  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  afterwards, 
tom  it ;  and  on  this  dight  pretext,  but  probably  on  other  giounds 
wUch  it  was  not  diongbt  proper  publicly  to  acknowledge,  all  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  quashed. 

The  trial  of  Woodfall  was  the  signalfor  a^cmg  course  of  investiga- 
tions and  contests,  respecting  die  competency  of  Judges  and  Juries, 
in  actions  for  libel.  Towtirds  the  end  of  the  year  1770,  Lord  Camden, 
vx  the  House  of  Peers,  endeavored  to  obtain  from  Lord  Mansfield 
some  precise  es^planation  as  to  the  tendency  of  lus  charge  to  the  )ury, 
by  putting  questions,  which  the  lautter  refused  to  answer.  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Sergeant  Glynn  brought  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of.  Commons^  by  moving  «^That  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inqdre  into  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice,  and  the  proceedings  of  Judges,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating  to  the  labeny  of  the  Press,  «ad 
Ae  constitutiMial  power  and  duty  of  Juries."  A  remarkable  debate 
arose^  which  forms,  for  latter  times,  an  historical  record  of  .no 
mean  value  ;  as  Fox'  was  the  most  violent  opponent,  and  Burcb 

'  This  happtened  in  the  secoud  year  of  Mr.  Fox's  parliamenttry  career,  iio 
then  spoke  with  extreme  conteoipt  of,  .what  the  friends  of  the  motion  called 
the  POPULAR  opiMiov.  He  intimated  that  be  knew  no  other  voice  Df  tlie 
people,  and  would  recognise  no  other  than  that  which  is  pronounced  by  the 
majority  of  Pariiament.-^'^Why  then,''  said  he,  ^  should  we  hesitate  to  put 
a  negative  upona  question,  whtoh  sprang  from  such  a  hsm  umrct  f — from  eUrt 
Ucame,  au4  todir^  let  it  retunu^-^See  Speeches  of  tlie  Right  Honovable 
Charles  James  Fox,  vol.  i,  page  &. — ^He  expressed  Irimself  in  a  similar  style, 
three  years  after,  in  1774,  when  the  same  Woodpall,  who  had  printed  the 
Lcuers  of  Junius,  was  brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons^  for  a 
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the  mosi  zealous  supporter  of  the  motion ;  >i^hich  vns  finally  nega* 
t^ved  by  a  Considerable  majority.  In  the  year,  1 771 ,  Mr.  Dowdes- 
veil  brought  forward  the  question  in  another  and  more  definite  form: 
He  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  empower  Juries,  in  all 
ptosecucioQS  for  seditious  writings,  as  well  as  generally  in  every 
kind  of  libel,  to  decide  on  the  whole  contents  of  the  afticle  or  work 
charged  as  libellous ;  on  its  political  tendency^  and  die  ctimimil 
intention  of  the  author ;  as  well  as  on  the  fact  of  the  publication  ; 
without  any  exception  or  limitation  whatever.  This  motion  was 
also  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  Even  many  who  did  not  object 
to  the  principle  of  the  motion,  feit  themselves  embarrassed  by  the 
dilemma  of  condemning  the  opinions  previously  pronounced  by  all 
Judges  and  legal  authorities^  whether  the  bill  should  pass  as  an 
enacting  or  a  declaratory  law.  To  get  rid  of  that  difficulty,  the 
measure  was  rejected,  and  Juries  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  thrir 
own  way/ 

Sut  this,  and  all  such  scruples,  seem  to  have  vanished  or  been 
fotgotten,  when,  twenty  years  later,  Mr.  Fox,  then  the  hero  of 
liberty  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  revived  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons*  He  introduced  it  in  May,  1791,  by  a  learned 
and  ingenuous  speech  \  and,  what  appears'very  astonishing,  carried 
his  bill  through  almost  without  opposition.^  But  it  was  opposed,  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  by  three  high  legal  authorities:  namely, 
^otds  Thurlow,  Kenyon^  and  Bathurst,  and  thrbwh  out  on  the  first 
debate.  In  the  session  of  1792,  however,  it  passed  the  House  of 
JLords,  notwithstanding  tlie  protests  of  die  Judges.  This  bill  de- 
clared the  Jury,  in  prosecutions  for  libel,  competent  to  give  a  ge« 
li^ral  verdict  of  «  guilty  of  not  guilty,  upoto  the  whol^  matter  put  in 
issue  upon  the  indictment  or  information." 

It  is  Bot  surprising  that  such  a  Parliamentary  measure  should 

dtn&matory  article  written  by  HorneTooke,  against  the  speaker,  "Norton,  In 
the  Speech  he  made  on  that  occasion,  he  adverted  to  the  famous  coiicest  be^ 
tween  the  Padiament  aod  Wilkes,  the  point  of  Domestic  Politics,  on  which 
the  greatest  irritation  at  that  time  prevailed ;  and  insisted  that  it  was  not 
the  conduct  pursued,  with  respect  to  the  Middlesex  Election,  as  h2id foolishly 
been  imagined,  that  had  made  the  House  lose  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
but  their  tame  submission  to  the  numerous  insults  that  had  been  offered  to 
the  Sovereign  and  Parliament.— All  his  heavy  sins  against  popularity 
were,  however,  afterwards  forgiven. 

^  On  this  occasion  Bubke  supported  the  motion  by  the  speech,  fVom  which 
the  above  passage,  page  25,  is  extracted.  He  spoke  with  such  wisdom  and  mo- 
4eratioB  tbat,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  wben  deeply  impressed  with  horror 
at  j^be  abuse  of  the  Press,  be  bad  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  words  he 
had  used  in  1771.  ._ 

^  £ven  Pitt  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Dill. 
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have  been  carried  triumphantly  $  for  the  maxim  that  the  Jury,  in 
cases  af  libel,  had  to  decide  on  the  face  of  the*  publication  ouly» 
was  a  manifest  departure  from  the  rule  which  governed  all  other 
criminal  cases.  We  should  be  justified  in  presuming,  ev^n  if  no 
particular  proof  could  be  adduced,  that  this  departure  was  n^t  the 
efiect  of  mere  accident,  but  had  its  foundation  in  the  peculiarity 
which,  as  the  ancient  legal  authorities  had  rightly  observed  and  felt, 
distinguishes  o£Fences  oJF  the  Press  from  all  other  crimes.  Bilt 
this  circumstance,  the  origin  and  pillar  of  the  old  doctrine,  seiemis 
not  to  have  been  fully  understood  either  by  its  opponents  or  its 
warmest  defenders.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  nof  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  beeti 
distinctly  brought  forward  either  in  Parliament,  in  the  Judidal 
proceedings,  or  by  the  contemporary  writers.  It  is,  besides,  to  be 
observed,  that  during  the  twenty  years  which  immediately  preceded 
the  act  of  1792,  the  most  perplexing  uncertainty  prevailed  on  this 
subject  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  charges 
and  opinions,  in  various  cases  which  closely  succeeded  each  other, 
gave  die  preponderance  occasionally  to  the  one  and  the  other  doc* 
trine.  Sometimes^' as  in  the  case  of  Home  Tooke,  he  nearly  refer- 
red the  whole  question  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  to  the  Jury, 
and  even  required  them  to  consider  and  determine  <<  whether  the 
words  of  the  defendant  were  meant  innocently  or  laudably."  At 
other  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph— *celM>rated 
for  the  eloquence  which  Erskine  displayed  on  the  trial-^-he  wished 
to  confine  the  Jury  strictly  within  the  old  boundaries.  .  This  state 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty  rendered  a  legislative  measure,  to  settle 
the  hw,  highly  desirable  and  even  necessary.  And  as  public  opio^ 
ion  had  long  been  declared  against  the  Judges,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  decision  of  Parliament  would  be  in  favor  of  the  clatms  dF 
the  Jury. 

Since  the  act  of  1792  nonessential  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
law  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  The  act  of  the  year  1798, 
which  relates  to  the  revenue  rather  than  to  politics,  contains  tery 
minute  and  strict  regulations  respecting  the  application  of  the 
stamp  duties  to  the  common  newspapers;  and  imposes  heavy  penak 
ties  on  those  who  may  violate  its  provisions.  But  only  one  single 
dause  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  contents  of  newspapers; 
namely,  that  by  which  the  printers,  publishers.  Sec,  are  required 
to  prove  that  any  libellous  article  which  they  may  have  stated  to 
be  extracted  or  translated  from  a  foreign  journal,  lias  actually  been 
so  extracted  or  translated;  and,  in  failure  of  such  proof,  are,  for 
that  offence  alone,  and  independently  of  any  other  legal  punidh* 
ment,  made  liable  to  from  six  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 
But  at  this  clause  in  no  way  a^ts  the  right  of  th»  Jury  to  deeide 
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.  whetber  tibt  article  be  libeDoiifi  or  not,  it  cam  bate  no  inflttence  on 
,the  determination  of  the  main  question  at  ia«ue}  and  it  has^  as  far 
as  we  knowf  never  yet  been  acted  upon. 

The  decision  of  rarliamtnt,  in  the  year  1792,  is  still  viewed  as 
the  etmmon  triumph  of  the  rights  of  Juries  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
•PresSyand  is  consequently  regayjtd,^>y  the  friends  of  both,  as  a 
.most  fortunate  event.  Whether ri^ti?  proved  to  be  such  by  its 
results,  is  a  question  to  which,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  views 
>and  feelings,  very  difierent  and  opposite  answers  may  be  expected. 
We  shall  not  conceal  our  own  opinion  ou  the  subject,  however 
•little  it  may  correspond  with  the  favorite  notions  of  the  day.  We 
must,  however,  in  the  first  place,  remark  that  this  Parliamentary 
decision  might  appear  justifiable,  even  to  those  who  entertain  a 
more  unfavorable  opinion  of  its  practical  effects  than  we  do:  for 
there  is  still  another  question  behind;  namely,  whether  the  oppo«> 
9ite  decision  would  not  have  been  attended  with  worse  consequences. 
What  might  not  have  happened  had  the  Parliament  allowed  the 
joid  wavering  and  equivocal  practice  to  continue ;  or  had,  by. a  so- 
Jemn  decision,  sanctioned  the  maxim  that  Juries,  in  acdons  for 
libel,  were  only  competent  to  pronounce  on  th,e  fact  of  the  publi- 
.cation  ? — The  Judicial  Power,  which,  in  these  stormy  time^  has 
too  often  had  to  share  the  fate  of  the  other  authorities,  would  have 
ij^come,  in  the  highest  degree,  odious  and  suspected.  The  inevi^ 
taUe  consequences  of  every  public  prosecution  against  ofiences  of 
the  Press-^the  analyzing  of  the  offensive  article,  the  defence  of 
^he  accused,  usually  more  bold  and  always  more  miscUevous^  than 
the  libel  itself,  the  scandal  of  the  public  discussion,  the  sophistry 
jof  the  Counsel,  the  contest  of  the  Crown  Advocates  with  ^e  De- 
|iendant»  and  often  of  the  Judge  with  the  Jury,  in  diort,  all  the 
various  circumstances  which,  in  these  dangerous  proceedings,  are 
of  far  greater  importance,  and  are  attended  with  far  more  serious 
consequences  than  any  vefdict  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  can 
bc'^- would  have  remained  unchanged.  The  Jury  would  still,  as 
they  had  formerly  done,  hate  solnerimes  acquitted  the  defendant, 
contrary  to  all  legal  .eVidenjoe,  on  the  ground  of  the  f»roof  of  the 
acts  of  printing  and  publication  being  insufficient;  or  in  the  case 
of  that  being  impossible,  would,  by  a  dry  return  of  not  goiltt, 
have  reduced  the  Judge  to  the  perplexing  alternative  of  either  set* 
ting  the  -defendant  at  liberty,  with  the  fullest  conviction  of  his 
guilt,  or  declaring  the  verdict  invalid*  The  licentiousness  of  the 
Press  would  not  have  been  restrained,  whilst  the  remedies  against 
it  would  have  been  still  further  degraded  in  public  opinion.  Thui^ 
according  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  the  Parliament  of  1792,  by 
jlii^pwmg  tbe  whole  respon$ibiUty  on  the  Jury^  made  choice  pf  the 
Iftft^.eriL  ..:.:.'  -'      ;:....,...     ..... 
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But  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  this  pomtylt  is  %ertiiii  that 
the  history  of  the  prosecutions  for  libel,  in  England,  during^  die 
last  five  and  twenty  years,  presents  no  very  favorable  picture  to 
those  who  enter  upon  a  serious  and  strictly  impartial  investigation 
of  the  political  and  moral  state  of  the  nation.  Nothing  but  die  fa» 
tality  of  a  blind  caprice  is  to  jJMtt^en  in  the  fate  of  these  prosecu- 
tions. While  the  boldest  otfenders  are  sometimes  triumphantly 
acquitted,  insignificant  delinquents  are  often  treated  with  the  moftt 
merciless  severity.  For  a  trifling  newspaper-paragraph,  an  anec- 
dote, inconsiderately  adojpted  ahd  as  inconsiderately  repealed,  a 
displeasing  judgment  pronounced  upon  a  foreigner  of  distinction, 
&Cm  individuals  are  sometimes  sentenced  to  pay  heavy  fines  and  to 
suffer  imprisonment;  whilst  the  most  avowed  libellist  remains  un*- 
noticed,  or  is  either  merely  proceeded  against,  pro  forma^  by  the 
Attorney-General,  and  never  brought  into  Court,  or,  perhaps,  at 
length,  after  trial  acquitted,  amidst  the  kmd  ^rejoicings  of  his 
party.  •  ^ 

The  lot  of  a  political  writer  in  England,  of  >one,  at  least,  who 
is  not  content  to  confine  himself  within  certain  bounds-^-for  those 
who  understand  that  art  enjoy  perfect  liberty  of  the'Ptess  every*- 
where-^is,  in  reality,  not  so  much  to  be  envied  as  might  be  sup^ 
posed,  from  the  numerous  examples  of  unpunished  audacity;  for 
though  he  may  hope  to  escape  the  terrors  of  an  ex*officio  process^ 
yet  he  is  never  certain,  even  for  a  day,  that  he  will  not  be  very 
roughly  roused  from  his  reverie.  The  consequences  which  attend 
the  mere  filing  of  an  information,  even  to  the  innocent,  have  been 
already  explained ;  and  if,  at  last,  the  Jury  return  a  verdict  of  Nort 
Gu^ty,  tfate  Defetidant  receives  no  indemnification  for  all  the  loss 
he  may,  in  the  mean  time,  have  sustained.  Juriei  are,  besides^ 
subject  to  aU  the  weaknesses  and  passions  of  human  iiid:ure^iii<  a 
far  greater  degree  than  Judicial  Tribunals.  If  they  indtne  tb  die 
side  of  liberty,  they  view  d»  abuse' of  it  with  indifference;  nay 
they,  perhaps,  even  participate  in  the  sentiments,  however  bold 
and  extravagant,  of  the  author;  and  in  that  case  the  latter  has  no- 
thing to  fear.  If  the  Jury  incline,  which  however  now  seldom 
happens,  to  the  side  of  the  Government,  and  their  opinions  do  not 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Defendant,  they  draw  the  boundary 
between  the  use  and  abuse  of  freedom  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Thus  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  such  decisions.*     What, 

'  A  circumstance  of  peculiar  hardship  to  the  Defendant,  in  all  these 
c^ses,  tSy  that  lie  is  not  permitted  to  prove,  in  justification,  the  actual  truth 
of  his  assertions.  The  English  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  practice  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  has  decided  that  (with  the  exception  of  civil  actions,  in  which  da- 
mages are  claimed  for  private  libels)  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  a  writing 
cannot  justify  its  publication;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  truth  or  falsehood,  as  far 
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r,  may  always  be  depended  on,  is  the  injary  which  must 
be  Miffmd  by  the  tronble  and  expense  of  the  proceedings.  The 
irsiill  is^  more  or  les%  a  matter  of  accident. 

But  what  are  aH  the  dangers  which  threaten  itidiridaals,  when 
comptfed  with  the  mischievoiiB  influence  which,  under  the  pre- 
tent  systenr,  the  licentiousness  dHitf^  Press  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  remedies  agaiiist  it>  musr,  tB^^an  incalculable  extent,  have 
apon  the  welUunderstood  interests  of  society,  the  dignity  of  the 
state,  the  consideration  of  its  servants,  public  order,  union  and 
tranquillity,  and  the  morality  and  happiness  of  the  people  !  On 
tius  part  of  the  subject  it  is  proper  to  listen  to  those  men  who  hare 
never  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current  of  the 
•day,  and  who,  regardless  of  transient  popular  favor,  have  been 
placed  on  a  point  sufficiently  elevated  to  take  a  great  view  of  great 
things*  Burke,  to  whom  we  may  be  permitted  to  appeal  on  such 
a  subject,  wrote,  in  the  year  1796,  the  following  remarkable  words 
on  the  impotence  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  in  cases  of  libel  and 
sedition,  and  the  reaction  of  this  evil  on  the  depositaries  of  the 
puhUc  audiority. 

<<  Public  prosecuttons  are  become  little  better  than  schools  for 
taaoaon;  of  no  use  but  to  improve  die  dexterity  of  criminals  in  the 
mystery  ol  evaMon;  at  to  show  widi  what  complete  impunity  men 
may  conspire  against  the  commonwealth;  with  what  safety  assas^* 
sins  may  attempt  its  awful  head.  Every  thing  is  secure,  except 
what  the  laws  have  made  sacred;  every  thing  is  tameness  and  Ian- 
gvor,  that  is  not  fury  and  faction.  Whilst  the  distempers  of  a 
relaxed  fibre  prognosticate  and  prepare  all  the  morbid  force  of  con- 
vulsion in  the  body  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physician  is 
overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease.'  The  doctor  of 
the  constitution,  pretending  to  under-rate  what  he  is  not  able  to 
contend  with,  shrinks  from  his  own  operation.  He  doubts  and 
questions  the  salutary  but  critical  terrors  of  the  cautery  and  the 
knife.    He  takes,  a  poor  credit  even  from  his  defeat;  and  covers 

as  resards  the  inaocence  or  guilt  of  the  writer,  is  an  uoiinportant  question, 
whica  the  Jury  have  never  to  take  into  consideration;  but  that  they  are  to 
pronounce  their  verdict  on  the  writing,  without  inquiring  whether  what  the 
author  has  published  be  mere  invention,  or  founded  on  incontrovertible  au- 
thority. So  says  the  clear,  unequivocal,  and  hitherto,  in  all  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, ngidly  maintained  doctrine  of  British  Criminal  Law;  which,  really,  pre- 
sents a  most  ludicrous  contrast  to  what  is  daily  asserted,  respecting  it,  in 
other  countries!  The  evident  effect  of  this  rule  of  law  has  been  a  prooi^ous 
increase  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Jury,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  is  certainly,  in  most  cases,  exercised  to  the  advantage  of  the  Defend- 
ant; though,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  it  might  be  converted  to  hia 
greatest  prejudice. 
.'  Mtatabat  tadto  medicina  timore^ — Lvc&et. 
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iinpp(b«nce  und^r  the  mask  of  lenity.  He  preaches  the  moderation 
of  the  Law8>  as  in  his  hands  he  sees  them  baffled  and  despised.'* 

This  melancholy  picture  has  lost  none  of  its  truth:  it  may  rather 
be  said  that  its  resemblance  to  the  original  becomes  every  year 
more  and  more  striking.  Those  who  have,  of  late,  attentively  bb-^ 
served  the  internal  affairs  of  £f)g|^d,  cannot  mistake  a  single  trait^ 
and  must  be  able  to  add  manyli^quijiily  distressing.  Even  since  th« 
restoration  of  peace,  this  unnatural  state  of  things^,  this  disgraceful 
and  daily  contest,  between  boundless  audacity  on  £he  one  side,  aaA 
powerless  resistance  on  the  other,  has  not  merely  been  continued,  but 
has  even  made  a  most  alarming  progress.  A  welkinformed  writes 
of  the  present  day,  observes  that,  <<  compared  with  this  one  monstnnw 
jevil,  all  other  causes  of  dissati^action  are  trifling,  and  can  scarcely 
be  uken  into  account."* 

The  vilest  libellers  have,  with  unexampled  effrontery,  erected;^ 
thpir  standards  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  not  merely  in  ih^ 
struts  of  London,  but  in  every  city  great  and  small,  in  every  town^ 
and  village.  Cobbett,  still  more  licentious  than  Junius,  without 
possessing  a  spark  of  his  superior  mind,  publicly  boasts  of  having 
sol^,.ia  .the  space  of  six  months,  one  miUion  copies  of  his  unstanqs-* 
ed  two-penny  invectives,  and  of  having  circulated  them  thnmgb 
the  hands  of  two  millions  of  readers !  The  public  authorities  are 
assailed  by  masses  of  calumny,  falsehood^  and  odium^  which  thejc 
are  no  longer  capable  of  exanoining,  far  .less  of  reprcMing.  Oc€a«» 
sionally,  and,  as  it  were,  in  order  that  the  very  existence  of  Penal 
Law,  as  appHcable  to  the  Press,  may  not  be  forgotten,  one  indivi- 
dual, from  among  thousands  who  -daily  insult  the  Government^ !% 
seized,  and  its  scoiSng  opponents  are  presented  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  public  trial.  For  some  time  past,  every  experiment  of  this; 
kind  has  been  attended  by  a  humiliating  defeat.  The  case  of 
Hone,  the  bookseller,  in  which  ^}1  that  could,  in  fcmner  scenes  of 
the  same  sort,  be  regarded  a&  mortifying  to  the  Government,  and 
encouraging  to  th^e  who  wish  to  disparage  it,  was  concentrated 
in  one  focus,  has,  at  length,  made  manifest  the  long  since  decided 
victory  of  the  Press  of  the  Populace  over  the  State,  and  exhibited 
that  victory  hi  features  so  gigantic,  that,  if  the  Ministry  do  not 
devise  some  new  remedies,  or  call  some  new  forms  to  their  aid, 
perhaps  the  wisest  determination  would  be  to  renounce  entirely 
those  criminal  prosecutions,  and  to  abandon  th6  Press  to  its  own 
delirium** 

«  Quarterly  ReTiew,  January,  1817. 

*  After  Cobbbtt's  flight  from  Ene^nd,  Hoke  declared  himself  to  be  the 
continuer  of  the  political  paper  published  by  the  former.  Nothing  more  is 
requisite  to  characterise  him.  He  commenced  bis  career  by  parodying'va- 
rious  forms  of  public  worship :  in  which  the  Regent,  the  Ministers;  the 
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<  Vain  woixtd  be  the  attempt  to  deny  the  facts  we  have  itated. 
Uliel  frienda  of  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
cuard  themselves,  however,  against  the  consequences  to  be<leduced 
irom  these  facts  by  a  kind  of  two-fold  argument:  as  they  either 
acknowledge  the  full  extent  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  abuse  of 
the  Press,  but  maintain  that  they  are  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  the  advantages  c<mnectcd  with  its  freedom;  Or  they  regard 
those  evilst  the.  reality  of  which  cannot  be  disputed,  as  insignificant, 
and  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State^ 

The  supporters  of  die  first  view,  who  are  the  most  powerful 
and  consistent  advocates  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  say: — ^We 
confess  that  the  present  situation  of  the  British  Press,  is  nather 
more  nor  less  than  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  the  feeble  checks  of  an  arbitrary  discretion,  accidentally 
ifoused*  We  admit  also  that  this  state  is  productive  immediately 
of  greiat  evils,  and  its  consequences  of  still  greater. — ^Immediately, 
because  it  converts  into  poison  the  noblest  nutriment  of  the  human 
mind)  and  delivers  up  the  people  a  prey  to  the  influence  of  the 
most  worthless  seducers. --In  its  consequences,  because  by  relaxing 
the  ties  which  bind  the  individual  citizen  to  the  State,  it  ffwes  rise 
10  dangerous  disorders  in  the  social  economy,  and  leaves  sdU 
greater  dangers  to  be  apprehended.  But  the  Liberty  of  the  Press 
is,  notwidistandiug)  a  superlative  good,  which  we  do  not  think  too 
dearly  purchased,  even  at  this  high  price. 


'Scelera  ipsa  nefa&que 


Hoc  mercede  placent- 

Better  walk  boldly  Simidst  storms  and  hurricanes  thzn  languish  in 
a  stagnant  morass !  If  the  dangers  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  can 
be  averted  by  measures  which  do  not  compromise  its  essence,  such 
n^asures  are  welcome  to  us.  Ifj^  on  the  contrary,  these  measures 
be  UHjittainable;  or,  if  national  customs  and  nadonal  characters 

Members  of  Parliament,  the  Laws,  and  even  the  Constitution,  were  satyrn- 
^d  in  the  most  outrageous  manner.  There  was  scarcely  a  single  line  in 
thesre  Parodies,  which,  if  treated  as  a  political  offence,  by  any  ordmary  Judi- 
oial  TV^iinal,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  send  mm  to  prismi  or  the 
pillory.  But  the  sad  experience  of  similar  cases,  in  whith  Juries  had  pro- 
tected the  most  atrocious  libeilers,  seemed  to  have  comi:4etely  discouraged 
the  Ministers.  Other  expedients  were  meditated;  but  a  year  uf  hesitation 
passed  away :  mustabat  tacito  medicina  timore.  At  length  it  was  resolved  to 
overlook  the  political  contents  of  the  libel,  and  merely  to  prosecute  the 
blasphemous  form  of  the  publication.  But  even  this  course,  which  was  re- 
sorted to  in  consideration  of  a  certain  mechanical  respect  for  religion,  which 
tli^  Eaglisb  |)eot>le;  amidst  all  their  demoralisation,  still  preserve,  produced, 
after  tk^  days  t>f  unexampled  contests,  before  three  successive  Juries, only 
three  similar  verdicts  of  acqinttal. 
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oppose  insunnowteUe  obstsides  to  its  introductioity  our  choice  it 
decided.  Ratber  than  the  Libertj  of  the  Press  shcndd  suier  any 
material  restriction,  we  will  take  it  with  all  its  defermkies,  disori 
derS)  and 'excrescences.  t 

This  language  is  at  least  open  and  manly.  Freedom^  and  Rules* 
or  Law,  are  the  two  elements  of  civil  life.  To  unite  bodi,  so  that 
the  law  shall  not  d^troy  freedom,  nor  freedom  make  eneroadi^ 
meats  on  the  law,  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  Ae  maintenance 
and  government  of  States  is  entrusted.  The  mass  oi  iuankind 
feels  the  necessity  of  this  union  obscutely,  and,  sis  it  were,  by  ' 
instinct.  Among  the  individuals  who  are  capable  of  reflecting 
on  the  subject,  and  whose  number  must  always  increase  with 
the  progress  of  society,  however  near  they  may  gradually  ap« 
proximate  to  the.  central  point  of  the  balance,  it  must  always  hap^ 
peiu  that  either  the  impulse  towards  freedom,  or  the  predilection 
for  the  law,  will  obtain  the  preponderance.  Personal  interestSf 
education,  external  drcumstances,  and  the  rank,  which  each  indivi- 
dual fills  in  the  State,  determine  him  to  the  one  or  the  other  side.: 
These  are  the  two  natural  parties,  into  which  the  welUinformed 
part  of  the  world  is  necessarily  divided^  and  must  ever  be  divided 
under  the  most  perfect  constitution,  and  whose  redptocal  disputes* 
and  contests  never  can  overthrow  the  State,  if  the  legislative  and 
governing  authorities  are  raised  to  that  due  degree  of  elevation  by 
which  alcHie  the  union  of  conflicting  principles  and  the  tranquiOitj 
of  the  whole  society  can  be  attained  and  insured.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  mean  to  reproach  those  individuals  who,  though  favor«> 
able  to  the  restraints  of  law,  set  a  still  higher  value  on  liberty,—*, 
who,  were  a  sacrifice  to  be  made,  would  rather  mitke  it  at  the  ha^ 
zard  of  tranquillity  than  at  the  expense  of  freedom-— who,  without* 
directly  approving  the  aparchy  of  the  British  Press,  or  attempting, 
to  dissemble  its  injurious  eflFects,  regard  that  anarchy  as  an  unavoid- 
able evil,  and  the  inconvenient  concomitant  of  a  preponderating  be-* 
nefit.  Let  them,  however,  be  candid  enough  not  to  condemn  as: 
slavish  spirits,  and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  those  who,  regarding  the 
subject  under  the  other  point  of  view,  are  more  apprehensive  o£ 
danger  to  order  than  to  freedom.' 

But  there  is  a  second  class  of  admirers  of  the  British  Freedom. of. 
the  Press,  who,  if  not  in  opposition  to  their  better . conviction,  from, 
mere  ignorance,  or  peryeruty>  assert  that  the  abuse  of  the  Press  ia 
England,  vrith  all  its  undeniable  consequences,  is  a  slight,  nay,  even 
an  mtaginary  evil,  which  can  never  injure  a  firmly  established  and 

*  It  is,  of.  course,  evident  that  the  extremes  of  both  parties,  namely,  the 
bUnd  enthusiasts  of  freedom-,  who-  are  regardless  as  to  the  guarantees  af 
piiUioorder^  anc^  the  partial  adrcieates  of  power,  vho  enteitain  no  leepect 
for  indiyidifal  hberty,  are  not  here  taken  into  account.  .  .  -  . 
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wdl  governed  State.  Eteiry  thitfg  m  that  coiintty,  it  iis'  pretended, 
proceeds  in  the  most  perfect  order  and  harmony,  undisturbed  by 
any  abuse  of  the  Press;  there  the  people  are  hsfppy;  the  respect  for 
the  laws  undiminished;  the  dignity  of  the  Government  sufficiently 
protected;  and  its  power,  not  only  great  enough  for  all  just  objects, 
but  in  many  respects,  greater  than  is  consistent  ^ith  the  general 
welfare.— This,  which  is  totally  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from 
that  previously  stated,  is,  for  evident  rensons;  the  favorite  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  present  also,  the  general  and  prevailfn^  view  in  France, 
Germany,  and  all  countries  where  questions  of  this  kind  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  deliberation  of  public  bodies,  of  are  discussed-  by  the 
pen.  Resting  on  these  arguments,  a  great  majority  of  the  oppo-^ 
nents  of  all  restrictions  of  the  Press,  appeal  to  the  example  of  Eng-' 
land,  and  allege  that  what  is  innbcent  and  harmless  in  that  highly' 
extolled  country,  must  operate  advantageously  in  others, 'and  can 
never  be  attended  by  essential  danger.  '      '?   r 

•  We  hold  this  latter  view  to  be  absolutely  false;  for  it  is  not,  like 
the  former,  founded  on  an  exaggerated  or  misunderstood  appGcation 
of  a  principle,  but  on  an  actual  error.  It  is  not  true,  that  die  abuse ' 
of  the  Press,  in  England,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  harmless  spM 
or  a  pardonable  indecorum.  It  is,  on  the  contrary^  a  severe,  enor- 
mous, and  overwhelming  malady,  only  capable  of  being  withstood 
by:  a  body,  which,  if  not  perfectly  sound  in  all  its  vital  parts,  is  st3l 
strong  and  vigorous.  It  is  not  the  immediate  operation  of  respect 
for  the  Government,  (which  has  long  since  been  violated  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Press,)  but,  the  remedie$  supplied  by  the  con- 
stitution— ^by  the  reciprocal  attitude  of  the  various  classes  of  society 
and  political  pardes — by  the  rights  and  privileges  of  particular  or 
ders-*-by  the  resistance  whidi  tonstitutional  forms  have  well  secured^ 
und  confirmed,  of  the  great  tranquil  mass  to  the  popular  excesses, ' 
distractions,  and  innovations,-^by  dl^  tGf  \aribu$  couhteipoises  to 
the  destructive  action  of  a  licentious  Press,  that  have  hidierto  main- 
tained England  in  an  upright  position.  The  antiqmty  of  her  insti- 
tutions, the  character  of  the  better  portion  of  the  nation,  and  the 
influence  of  distinguished  statesmen  and  philosophers,  have  also,  in 
no  small  degree,  contributed  to  her  security.  A  state,  less  fuDv 
armed  and  prepared,  would  long  since  have  undei^one  the  mbstv 
dreadful  convulsions,  in  consequence  of  the  unpunished  licentious-^ 
ness  of  great  and  petty  libellers,  under  a  legislation  and  judidal  au- 
thority which  no  longer  overawes  them.  Quite  contrary  to  what 
many  suppose,  the  British  constitution  is  as  -little  indebted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Press,  for  its  origip,  as  for  its  maintenance.  The 
constitution  produced  the  Freedom  of  the  Press;  but  it  did  not 
oirerlook  the  abuses  and  the  dangers  of  that  Freedom ;  it  has,-  during 
a  whole  century,  prosecuted  them  by  inadequate  Penaf  La^s  and 
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impotetit  fotms; — it  has,  at  kngth,  been  compelled  to  ab'andcm  the 
field  to  them,  and  if  it  still  subsist,  it  is  because  it  has  maintained 
kself,  not  by  but  in  spite  of  the  degenerate  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

But  why  should  a  question  of  dbds  kind  be  driven  to  its  utmost* 
extremity  ?  Why  calculate  how  large  a  dose  of  corrupting  and  de* 
stcoying  matter,  a  state  may  receive  without  accomplishing  its  de*-* 
struction?  If  the  licentiousness  of  the  Prep  do  not  actually  threaten 
the  existence. of  England,  is  it  no  evil  to  poison  all  the  sources  both 
public  and  private  of  her  moral  life  ?  The  disorganising  principles 
which  the  periodical,  pamphleteers,  particularly  those  of  the  com- 
mon order,  instil  into  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  are  truly 
alarming  in  their  nature  ;  but  still  more  alarming,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  men  who  promulgate  them,  exercise  an  unbounded 
control  over  the  opinion  of  millions  of  readers,  who  cannot  pro- 
cure the  antidote  of  better  writings.  Those  perfidious  demagogues ' 
incessantly  address  the  people,  in  declamations  on  vi<dated  rights, 
deluded  hopes,  and  real  or  imaginary  sufierings.  Every  burthen 
vhich  may  fall  heavy  on  individuals,  every  accidental  difficulty, . 
every  inconvenience,  produced  by  the  change  of  times  and  ciroum* 
stances,  is  represented  as  tlie  immediate  efiect  of  the  incapability, 
selfishness^  and  culpable  blundering  of  the  administration.  The 
most  criminal  and  absurd  designs  are  imputed  to  the  Ministers;  and 
lest  the  oppressed  should  delay  to  seek  redress  at  theiv  own  hands, 
the  future  is  painted  to  them  in  blacker  colors  than  the  present; 
thus,  a  thick  cloud  of  dejection,  bitterness,  and  discontent  is  spread ' 
over  the  nation;  men's  minds  are  filled  with  hostile  aversions  and 
gloomy  anxieties;  and  the  poor  man  is  at  last  deprived  of  comfort, 
cheerfulness,  and  all  enjoyment  of  life.  Every  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion and  security,  and  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  the  tran- 
quil and  willing  obedience  of  che  People,  their  steady  resignation 
under  unavoidable  sacrifices,  and  all  the  fruits  and  ornaments  of  a  ^ 
good  .constitution,  are  falsified,  perverted,  and  discouraged  by  the 
harpy  hands  of  these  iniquitous  scribblers.  That  neither  the  intel- 
lectual nor  moral  cultivation  of  the  people  can  prosper  in  such  a 
state  of  political  corruption  is  self-evident. — Is  this  then  a  trifling . 

.  But  the  mischief  does  not  end  here.  The  inevitable  re-aetion  of 
the  enormous  abuse  of  the  Press,  on  the  spirit  and  measures  of  the 
Government,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Though  no  statesman 
Ought  to  yield  to  feelings  of  personal  displeasure  or  animosity  : 
though  a  British  statesman  must  necessarily  acquire  more  than  any 
other  an  indifference  to  hostile  insinuations,  and  personal  slanders 
and  calumnies;  and  though  most  British  Ministers  are  evidently  as 
great  proficients  in  the  art  of  toleration  and  endurance,  as  humaa. 
mature  will  permit  theni  to  be;  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
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the .  d^iljr  rfeitentted  attacks  of  the.  most  wicked  and  audacious 
writers  diould  make  no  impression  on  them.  That  thev  must  oc- 
casionally cherish  a  wish  to  set  bounds*  in  one  way  or  otner,  to  this 
atrocious  disorder,  is  as  certain  as  that  they  are  men.  Indeed  their 
duty»  as  well  as  their  feelings,  must  lead  them  to  form  this  wish. 
As  statesmen,  they  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  the  evil,  and  as  guardians  of  public  order  they  cannot 
TCgard  it  with  indifference.  At  the  same  time  they  are  perfectly 
aware  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  check  the  intemperance  of 
the  Press,  by  any  immediaSe  reform  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
connected  with  it." 

There  remains  therefore  no  course  for  the  Ministers  to  take,  ex- 
cept to  endeavour  to  maintain  a  certain  balance  in  the  political  ma- 
chine, by  redoubling  their  efforts,  to  extend  their  own  power,  and 
consequently  to  limit  individual  liberty,  if  not  by  unconstitutional 
stretches  of  authority,  at  least  by  every  measure  which  can  be  in 
any  way  reconciled  with  the  letter  of  me  law,  and  by  any  means 
justified  in  the  eye  of  the  legislature.  The  French  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, a  short  time  since,  judiciously  observed,  that  the  act  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  the  great  bulwark  of  personal  liberty,  in  England,  would, 
in  these  times,  have  been  perhaps  less  frequently  suspended  had 
not  the  abuse  of  the  Press  increased  and  multiplied  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Government,  and  that  England  has  thus  probably  iosr, 
in  one  of  her  liberties,  as  much  as  she  fancies  she  has  gained  in  an-* 
other.^  The  justice  of  this  observation  cannot  be  doubted.  It  ap« 
pears  certain  that,  of  late,  more  than  one  ministerial  measure  would 
have  assumed  another  character;  more  than  one  political  transaction 
would  have  taken  a  different  direction,  had  not  the  licentiousness  > 
of  the  popular  writers  deranged  all  the  usual  modes  of  viewing  sub- 
jects, and  changed  the  whole  situation  of  the  people,  with  respect 
to  the  constitutional  authorities,  and  awakened  distrust  and  fear  in 
minds  which  would  otherwise  have  been  strangers  to  either.    If 

*  To  replace  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  within  more  restricted  legal  liroitS) 
or  to  effect  atoy  essential  change  in  the  Judicial  proceedings  against  offences 
of  the  Press,  has  become  impracticable  in  England,  and  the  attempt  would, 
perhaps,  only  produce  an  increase  of  evil.  When  a  nation,  like  Great  Bri- 
tain, has,  for  upwards  of  a  eentury,  been  free  firom  all  poliiical  restriotioDs 
on  the  Press,  and  when  those  who  employ  it  have,  during  iive-and-twenty 
years,  been  accustomed  to  stand  in  awe  of  no  Judge,  either  fur  its  use  or  its 
abuse,  but  to  be  responsible  to  a  body,  which,  however  ignorant  it  may  he, 
ii  selected  from  the  people  themselves,  it  would  be' a  hazardous  undertaking 
to  touch  such  a  system.  It  scarcely  need  be  observed  that  this  is  no  proof 
of  its  excellence.  A  disease  does  not  cease  to  be  a  disease  because  it  is  inr 
curable. 

*  Discours  de  M.  le  Garde- des-Sceaiix  a  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  le  U 
Dteembre,  1817. 
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<th£  party,  who  contend  for  popular  ri^ts,  were  to  consult  dkeur 
r0al  iB4er<&Bt«^  they  would  exert  aU  their  inflvwtnce  to  prevent  the 
4s&ee«^es  of  tJte  Press. '  That  this  fwrty,  in  JEngland^  ioe^  exactly 
the  contraTy,  ofdy  pnores  that  ifhe  P:re6s  i&in  fio  way  .guided  by  csd-' 
culsttiom  df  political  pmdehce,  i>i»t  by  jeabusy  ind  psts^m.  ,    . 


Ths  following  Are  the  results  of  the  view  we  h^we  taken  of  the 
systeni,  at  present,  subsisting  in  £ngland,  for  preventixig  the  -abuse 
i»  the  Press  :-*~ 

L  The  State  of  the  Law,  in  so  far  a^  respects  the  ascertain^ 
ing  and  the  defining  of  offences,  is,  under  the  present  system,  al« 
most  a  nullity.  What  constitutes  an  offence  of  the  Press  is  not 
specified  by  any  law.  An  autlior  who,  by  means  of  printing,  be- 
icoinefi  ^uikiy  of  high  treason,  ^r  any  w:iilar  crime,  falls  under  a 
difFerenft  legal  system.  In  all  other  cases  the  decision,  on  the  crir 
fmnality  or  innocence  of  a  wrltisig,  is  entirely  referred  to  jurlsdicr 
tions  which  are  seldom  guided  by  previous  dedsions,  but  which 
ftisually  pronounce  judgment  from  immediate  impressions,  or  from 
prejudices3  in  a  word — arbitrariiy. 

II.  The  Form  of  Action  is  imperfect,  inadequate,  and  oppresi* 
sive. 

III.  The  Judicial  Proceedings  or  Trial,  since  the  year 
1792,  are  still,  in  point  of  form,  conducted  by  the  Crown  Prose- 
cutor, and  subject  to  the  co-operation  and  control  of  the  Judge; 
but  are,  with  regard  to  the  final  decision,  to  all  real  intents  and 
purposes,  placed  exclusively  at  the  discretion  of  the  Juryj  and  the 
jxianner  in  which  this  critical  duty  has,  from  that  period,  been  ful- 
filled, is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  present  state  of  politicsil  writ* 
ing  in  England. 

^ut  if,  notwithstanding  these  considerations,  the  ground-work 
of  the  system  now  existing,  in  England,  become  a  model  for  other 
States,  earnest  attention  ought,  at  least,  to  be  paid  to  the  following 
points : 

I.  The  corporeal  legislation,  or  the  state  of  the  law,  as  it  re- 
spects the  facts,  in  offences  of  .the  Press -<-( we  distinguish  it  from 
the  formal  legislation  which  relates  merely  to  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings)— ^must  be  carried  to  the  highest  pomt  of  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  which  it  is  capable;  though  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten, 
ihat,  from  its  very  nature,  the  work  must  always  be  imperfect. 

II.  The  form  of  bringing  the  action,  and  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  judicial  proceedings,  must  be  determined  by  fixed  rules^ 
4Calculated  at  least  to  prevent  notoriously  arbitrary  decisions,  either 
Xo  Ast  prejudice  of  the  state  or  the  author. 

III.  In  countries  where  the  Jury  already  forms  part  of  the  j}^ 
VOL.  XV.  Pm.  NO.  XXX.  9( 
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dicial  system,  it  must  also  be  introduced  into  the  proceedings  against 
ofiences  of  the  Press,  but  it  should  be  endeavored  so  to  unite  its 
functions  with  those  of  the  Judge,  that  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
of  public  order  may  not  be  entirely  left  without  protection. 

In  countries,  where  the  practice  of  choosing  Juries  from  among 
the  people  does  not  exist,  means  should  be  devised  for  giving  a  pe- 
culiar organisation  to  the  Judicial  Authorities,  in  processes  of  diis 
kind;  and  it  should  be  endeavoured  to  constitute  these  authorities 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  exercise  of  a  function,  so  foreign  to  the 
ordinary  Judge,  may  not  produce  greater  injury  to  die  parries  inte- 
rested— ^namely,  the  Author  and  the  State — than  could  ever  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  a  political  censor. 

We  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  easy  fully  to  comply  with  the 
above  conditions.  But  our  object  has  been  to  prove,  that  the  intio- 
ducrion  of  a  system,  which  can  only  be  rendered  tolerable,  under 
such  conditions,  must  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  favored  by  local 
circumstances,  or  where  it  has  not,  as  in  England,  almost  rormed 
itself,  be  attended  with  great  difficulties  and  dangers.  A  violent 
enthusiast  or  an.  incon^erate  reformer,  may  decide  rashly  on 
this  subject;  but  to  weigh  it  maturely,  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator 
and  the  statesman. 
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Neqne  sic  accipUtis^  tumqudni  e^rDbr^tonit  pTttteriU  surrex^rinu  Nam 
veterem  qnidem  culpam  intempestiTd  objicere,  inimici  et  alienis  erroribuA 
p^tulanter  insultantis  animi  est :  probi  viri  et  salutis  commuois  studiosi,  peccata 
civitatis  tegere,  aut  excasare  malant,  nisi  qnoties  ad  calamitatem  pablicam  amo- 
lieDdam,  pneteritarum  offensarum  recordatio  grande  momentnin  habet.  Nam  ab 
errore  quidem  omni,  homines  qunm  simus,  immunes  haberi  yelle,  nimium  et 
soperbum:  sed  ad  eumdem  Lapidem  crebrd  impingere;  neque  aaUem  eventu  teme- 
ritatemeastigante  ad  cautumem  erudm,  id  tirdjom  vix  beni  hunuamm  est. 

The  Tarifdine  Orator  in  the  Council  against  the  Romans,    Titus  Livi^s* 
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At  length,  after  four  yoars  of  violent  party  contest — (on  the 
one  hand,  of  unreasonable  resistsmce  to  the  claims  of  the  age, 
cmd  partial  concessions ;  on  the  other,  of  numerous  ^agge- 
rations)— there  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  a 
general  agitation;   and  that  sort  of  temper,  which  usually 
precedes  great  catastrophes  in  history,  has  begun  to  manifest 
itself.     TOiat  which  the  most  active,  rancorous,  and  artful 
demagogic  efforts,  working  from  below  upwards,  could  never, 
of  themselves,  have  accomplished,  namely,  tlie  stirring  up  and 
exasperatino;  the  peaceful,  tranquil,    sober,    and    moderate 
German  nation,  in  all  its  elements  and  depth^,  those  who  act 
from  above,  and  hold  the  extremity  of  the  political  lever, 
have,   by  subtile  anticipations,   successfully  brought  about. 
But,  as  in  a  great  measure  they  dare  not,  without  valid  reasons, 
pretend  to  the  honor  of   the  success,   they  are  boldly  pre- 
p^oriBC  to   give  perfejoticm  to  dieir  bt))pra>  in  or^er  that  Oc 
work,  i|»  all  its  parts,  m^y  be  foi^iMi  worthy  vf  the  workmen. 
Meanwhile  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  exerted  pas- 
sions at  every  moment  when  they  were  about  to  become  calm. 
With  singular  dexterity,  the  weak  side  of  each  has  been 
sought  out,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  cut  deeper  into  the  parta  already  wounded.    In  this 
way  has  been  discovered  the  secret  of  creating  a  general 
feeling  of  discontent,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  of  involving  the  gavevnif  ^n^  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with 
all  that  is  good,  noble,  and  powerful,  and  leaving  them  in  a 
labyrinth  from  which  ttiey  can  never  be  extricated,  unless  they 
abandon  the   paths  which  iwplead  them.     As,  daring  the 
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oppressive  heat  of  summer,  the  fcar  of  a  tempest  docs  not 
suffice  to  check  the  longing  for  the  refreshing  coohiess  which 
Succeeds  it,  so  public  opinion  is  nearly  reconciled  to  any  thing, 
however  dreadful,  which  promises  to  remove  the  disgrace  of 
the  present  momenti  and  holds  ont  the'  hope  of  dissipating  the 
clouds  which  conceal  every  favorable  star.  Accordingly,  no 
alarm  is  created  at  the  sight  of  those  ominous  birds,  which 
are  the  harbingers  of  coming  storms ;  of  those  youth  who 
devote  themselves  to  death,  to  remove  every  thing  base  and 
pernicious.  The  news  announced  from  Berlin,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  great  conspiracy  for  the  establishment  of  a  German 
republic,  produced,  therefore,  no  surprise ;  for  the  experience 
of  the  last  age  had  proved  that  there  exists  a  universal  law  of 
nature,  in  virtue  of  which^  one  extreme  inevitably  leads  to 
another. 

Amidst  all  the  confusion  of  searching  for  papers,  the  move- 
tnents  of  gendarmes  and  spies>  the  violation  of  judicial  forms, 
the  prosecution  of  peaceable  men,  arrests,  discharges,  and  exami- 
nations, which  followed  this  intelligence,  one  thing  only  has  really 
astonished  the  public :  namely,  that  the  pursuit  of  secret  conspi- 
racies causes  to  be  forgotten  (bat  vast  conspiracy  which  spres^s 
its  branches  over  all  Germany,  and  extends  to  dSL  ages,  classes. 
and  sexes ;  which  sits  murmiiringat  every  fire  side,  walks  abroad 
in  the  public  markets  and  streets,— which  needs  no  secret  sign  to 
recognise  its  members, — which,  without  chiefs,  acts  from  one 
centre,  and  always  in  concert, — which,  with  thousands  of  eyes^ 
penetrates  into  the  most  secret  things,  and  which  thousands  of 
arms  are  always  ready  to  obey.  That  conspiracy  by  which 
irritated  national  feeUng^  disappointed  hopes,  offended  pride, 
and  oppi^ssed  human  nature,  are  all  leagued  against  blind 
arbitrary  power,  the  awkward  mechanism  of  lifeless  forms,  the 
obstinacy  of  prejudices^  and  the  gnawing  vmom  of  the 
maxims  of  despotism  to  which  the  corruptions  of  ages  have 
given  birth — that  conspiracy  which  is  more  formidable  than 
any  oth^,  which  daily  increases  in  activity  and  po^Ver,  must 
inevitably  attain  its  object ;  for  the  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
is  not  that  it  shall  fall  short  of  that  object,  but  that  it  may  go 
beyond  it. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  present  state  of  things^  and  until  the  hand 
which  inscribed  for  the  French  their  Mene,  Tekel,  Peres  in  the 
flames  of  Moscow,  shall  write  our  irrevocable  sentence  in 
glowii^  characters  on  the  face  of  heaven,  the  conunand  has 
gone  forth  to  every  man  whose  mind  is  not  distracted  by  the 
tumult  of  the  moment,  and  who  can  stiU  cahnl^  contemplate 
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jibe  agitated  floods  to'  stand  on  the  watch-tower  of  time,  tcf 
o6s6rve  and  mark  the  signs,  and  to  call  and  give  warning> 
liitbout  ceasing.  Assnre^y  there  is  a  time  for  being  silent; 
and  a  time  for  speaking.  When  hnman  arrogance,  giving  tfie 
reins  to  passion,  pnrsnes  every  appiietite,  every  caprice  of  fh^ 
imagination — ^when  pow^r,  forgetting  its  origin,  and  the  in- 
trinsic  standard  of  things,  dreads  a  state  of  affairs  which  it 
cjinnot  comprehend,  and'  knows  not  hdw  to  subdne — ^when  not 
only  the  moral  boundaries  of  the  allowable  and  the  forbidden 
are  broken  throngh,  as  well  as  all  the  delicate  relations  of  the 
decorous  and  indecorous  disregarded — when  all  consistency 
being  abandoned,  at  one  time  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny,  at 
janother,  of  weakness  and  yielditig  prevail :— during  the  attack 
of  such  a  paroxysm,  individualis  may  ^elT  be  allowed  to  step 
quietly  aside,  and  to  confide  in  that  great  law  which  GTod  has 
prescribed  for  human  society,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  nature,  by 
Which  every  kind  of  presumption  is  silently  resisted,  and  every 
immoderate  act  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  correction. 
But  when,  after  such  a  paroxysm,  a  remission  takes  place, 
and,  during  a  lucid  moment,  reason  returns  j — when  the  nature 
of  things  repels  the  attack,  and  the  general  bond  is  drawn 
closier,  then  may  consolation  i^ajn  be  offered,  and  to  speak  is 
commanded.  All  great  events  follow  the  necessity  of  their 
nature,  have  their  rise,  progress,  and  return ;  so  alsd*  has 
the  frenzy  of  the  present  times  its  periodical  flux  and  reflux, 
and  its  critical  moments,  and,  in  this  respect,  there  fs  no 
change  in  the  order  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  in  so  f»r 
as  clear  Ideas,  awd  deliberate  volition  co-operate  in  events,  in 
the  same  degree  ^las  freedom  a  place  in  them. 

During  the  list  war,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  often 
addressed  the  m  tion,  and  obtained  its  confidence.  Fearing  no 
man,  and  rejecting  that  tiniid  prudence  which  never  dares  to 
do  more  thai!  shew  truth  by  halves,  he  has  always  openly 
disclosed  the.  sentiments  of  his  heart.  His  search  has  been 
solely  for  truth,  and  whenever  he  flattered  himself  he  had 
found  the  object  of  his  inquiry,  he  laid  his  discovery  before 
the  public,  because  truth,  without  liberty,  is,  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  a  barred  treasure,  a  hidden  spring,  a  fountain  built  up;; 
and  liberty,  without  truth,  is  a  worthless  thipg  in  the  house  of 
the  impious.'  It  is,  as  Haman  has  heretofore  remarked,  a 
doak  to  cover  baseness  and  deceit.  What  follows  is  intended 
'as  a:  faithful  mirror  of  the  age  in  which  its  character  may  be 
Recognised.  The  author  hopes  that  the  spirit  which  dictates 
thtse  words  may,  like  St.  Elmo's  fire  on' the  mast,  prepare  the 
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national  ship  fin*  approaching  dangers,  and  warn  her  either  to 
seek  a  secure  harbor,  or  in  due  time  to  stand  out  into  the 
open  sea. 

When  an  evil,  produced  under  the. influence  of  unfavorable 
stars,  and  confirmed  under  the  disadvantages  of  circumstances 
constantly  increasing  in  force,  until  it  finally  threatens  violoit 
eruptions,  is  to  be  thoroughly  investigated ;  and  when  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  examined  whether,  by  a  concurrence 
of  resolutions,  a  remedy  might  be  found,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  mischief,  and  to  trace  it 
through  all  the  phaces  of  its  development  to  its  maturity ;  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  of  its  nature,  may  afterwards  be 
opposed  to  that  coldfusion  of  efforts  and  actions  which  now 
forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  mcMtal  and  social  afflic-- 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  invacitigate  tbe  causes  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Germany,  without  going  back  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Jibat  Congress  was  indeed  only  the  result  of 
relations  which  have  existed  for  ages,  but  in  as  much  as  it  was 
the  work  of  the  free  will  of  our  contemporaries,  it  is  respon- 
sible to  the  present  and  future  times,  wMch  must  recogmsein 
it  the  fertile  cause  of  the  evils  to  which  it  gave  birth,  and  which 
time  has  only  served  to  increase  and  unfolds 

The  hopes  and  the  expectations  of  Germany,  which- w^ere 
disappointed  on  the  first  peace  of  Paris,  accompanied  the 
Princes  and  Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  made 
complaints  resound  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Sovereigns.  Public 
opinion  had  promised  itself  great  results  from  a  Congress  con- 
voked, after  the  fall  of  the  universal  monarchy  of  Napoleon, 
to  raise  up  from  its  ruins,  and  reconstruct  the  European  Re- 
public. It  was  perceived  that  neither  peace,  order,  tran- 
quillity, nor  equilibrium  could  be  hoped  for  in  future,  unless 
Germany,  the  centre  of  that  Republic,  were  durably  re-con- 
stituted. In  looking  back  to  Instory,  it  was  also  recognised 
that  the  German  Empire  had  existed  in  security,  and  formed  as 
it  were  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  only  when  its  numerous 
and  active  parts  were  joined  togetl^r  by  the  unity  of  an  Em* 
peror. 

Thus  following  the  course  of  natural  instinct,  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  concurred  in  wishing  that  the  stone  which  the 
enemy  had  rejected,  should  be  made  the  foundation  of  the 
building.  The  idea  then  formed,  was  nearly  to  this  effect; 
that  an  Emperor  would  again  %e  placed  at  the  head  of  Grer- 
many,  the  dignity  being  hereditary  as  long  as  his.  race  should 
subsist ;  besides  him,  for  the  protection  of  libarty  against  iUj^ 
hereditary  system,  and  for  the  maintenaace  of  tfae^new  m- 
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tercsir>,  a  German  Kin«:;  next  the  Dakes  of  the  JBm]^, 
Princes,  Counts,  and  Prelates,  in  a  Chamber  of  Peois ;  laJs&f, 
the  Commons,  formino^  a  second  chamber  of  the  .Imperial 
Parliament.  Under  this  form,  each  member  of  th6  great  body, 
it  was  expected,  would  be  seen  maintaining  his  own  interests^ 
and  supported  in  them  by  otherd^  while  the  states  would  be 
united,  no  one  exercising  dominion  over  the  rest,  but  all  freely 
obeying  a  single  chief.  Such  were  the  bases  of  the  only  Con- 
stitution which  had  long  been  considered  suited  to  the  cha^ 
racter  and  the  wishes  of  the  Germans*  The  emj^ire  thus  re-' 
constituted,  would  have  entered  among  the  European  States 
with  all  the  weight  of  its  power  and  dignity,  supported  by  the 
public  spirit  of  the  people.  The  other  affairs  of  thef  European 
Republic  would  then  have  been  regulated  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  conformable  to  the  rights  of  the 
parties. 

But  when  the  obsctirity  in  whicb  the  Congr^is  was  at  first 
enveloped,  began  to  ckar  up,  it  was  with  astonishment 
perceived,  that  no  great  architectural  plan  had  served  for  the 
basis  of  its  deliberations.  The  Uranus  of  ancient  times,  cmas« 
culated  by  the  Saturn  of  the  revolution,  had  ceased  to  produccy 
and  the  all-powerful  Jupiter,  who  precipitated  Saturn  from  bis 
throne,  had  not  yet  completely  triumphed  in  the  contest.  Pro-' 
vidence  had  decided  otherwise ;  it  tras  not  from  the  gloom  of 
Cabinets  that  a  faint  twilight  was  to  issue.  The  light  dif*' 
fusing  over  the  new  life  was  destined  to  issue^  in  all  its  bril« 
liancy,  from  the  opposite  side*  While  tiie  people  were  che* 
rishing  ideas  of  freedom  and  independeftce,  the  Courts  had  in 
no  degree  partaken  of  that  enthusiasm.  In  a  multitude  of 
treaties  which  were  concluded^  they  thought  only  of  momentary 
advantages;  and  when  it  was  time  to  commence  the  work, 
when  the  two  powers  which  were  the  depositories  of  the  fate  of 
Germany  were  to  unite  their  efforts,  and  firmly  adjust  thef 
interests  of  the  empire,  in  relation  with  less  powerful  states ; 
when  they  could  have  commanded  sacrifices,  by  making  sacri- 
fices themselves,  to  realise  their  pretensions,  tliey  sought 
foreign  support.  Austria  availed  herself  of  the  interest  of 
England,  and  Prussia  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

Henceforth  there  was  no  longer  any  question  about  Ger- 
tnany.  She  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  Europe.  What  Austria 
did  to  Italy,  Russia  to  Poland,  and  England  on.  the  coast  of 
Germany,  from  the  Elbe  to,  the  downs  of  Dunkirk,  Prussia 
attempted  with  Saxony;  but  her  claims  were  satisfied  on  the 
fthiile.  Following  the  example  of  the  most  powerful,  the 
lireak  soon  began  to  reteunce  the  idea  of  foimkig  an  empii^ 
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by  their  UDibo,  and  the  pasisions  began  to  exercise  their  iafla- 
ence.  As  the  cotiqoeror  had  broken  the  Golden  Crown  of  the 
German  Empire^  and  had  distributed  the  fragments  as  deco* 
rations  to  his  Tassals,  the  ruling  powers  now  regatded  them- 
selves as  the  successors  of  him  whom  tbey  had  e^pelled^  and 
the  Congress  did  not  consider  itself  boimd  to  form  a  new 
crown  out  of  the  pieces  of  the  old  one.  The  Courts  outlawed 
the  j2:reat  depredator  on  European  Society,  but  they  declared 
all  his  plunder  lawful  prize. 

Following  this  principle,  the  parties  proceeded  to  divide  the 
booty  they  had  gained,  and  the  Imperial  Palace  became  an 
Exchange,  in  which  souls  were  weighed  and  counted  like 
dariks,  and  where  the  sharing  of  a  few,  more  or  less,  gave 
rise  to  violent  debates.  When  the  disputes  had  reached  such  a 
height,  that  swords  were  ready  to  be  drawn,  then  Providence, 
irritated  at  these  wretched  intriguei^,  sent  the  man  of  the  Isle 
of  Elba  among  them.  He  had  already  experienced  the  judg- 
ment of  eternal  justice.  The  Pope  had  declared  him  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord.  Before  him  all  potentates  had  been 
prostrated^  and  the  world  had  l>een  humiliated.  He  who 
seemed  to  believe  and  to  esteem  nothing,  was  the  man  whom 
our  mysterious  age  admired  as  its  chief  organ.  He  it  was 
Who  afterwards  made  his  vile  adorers  blush  at  the  bottom  of 
their  souls,  by  betraying  before  them  all  his  weakness,  and 
who  having  thus  done  justice  on  them,  and  on  himself,  vrith- 
drew  to  shameful  obscmrity.  He  it  was  whom  the  irritated 
powers  of  Heaven  chose  to  be  once  more  the  scourge  of  liis 
own  people,  and  the  confounder  of  the  calculations  of  cour- 
tiers. 

The  nation  profoundly  felt,  and  all  classes  judged  like  the 
tovens  of  Sicily,  who  invited  Pyrrhus  to  deliver  them  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Romans,  when  that  perfidious  ally  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  impose  upon  them  a  more  insupportable  yoke ; 
thus  described  by  Livy :  *^  Irritatis  ob  hoetc  animis  musi^are  pri- 
mum  homines,  mox  palam  qneri :  cur  igitur  prioris  status  pceni- 
tuisset,  si  nuncetiam  tolerandaeademforent?  Frustra  vocatum 
receptumque  Pyrrhum,  si  studeat  a?mulari  mores,  quos  punitnrus 
advenisset  Neque  acriorem  ullius  injuriae  semum  esse  quam 
cujus  auctor  haberetur  idem  ille,  qui  vindex  esse  debuisset." 
Nevertheless,  when  the  war  commenced,  some  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  belonged  to  ihe  preceding  war  was  displayed.  A 
complete  victory,  such  as  history  affords  few  examples  of, 
seemed  to  promise  to  Grermany  all  that  her  enemies  had  for 
ages  deprived  her  of.  But  in  the  new  peace  of  Paris,  Grer- 
many galbered  the  first  fruits  of  hor  sanctioned  partition,  and 
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her  sabaltem  sitoation.  Even  her  integrity,  as  before  tie  war, 
was  not  re-established^  The  few  fortresses  ceded  to  her 
cannot  defend  her  frontiers.  Conquered  France,  strengthened 
by  a  new  Ckmstitation,  arose  frcnn  the  cimtest  more  powerfid 
than  befim.  Trinrnj^bant  Germany  retired  from  it  more  pow-- 
erless,  and  moie  diT^ted  ttaa  ever  she  had  been  at  any  former 
period. 

What  the  Congress  had  hastily  planned  was  preserved  and 
syslematically  drawn  up.  "  The  new  order  in  Europe,  (ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  declaration^  ^emanating  fit>m  a  great 
power,)  was  to  bo  a  union  of  inlerests  and  a  mutual  relation 
of  duties ;  in  a  wwd,  flie  work  of  the  events  brought  about  by 
Divhie  Providence.  A  general  alliance  of  al],  against  him 
who  might  wish  to  dLstmb  the  xieaa,  wav  to  guarantee  tte  du- 
ration of  the  system ;  every  oAeralUaBeeqpqpmnd  to  the  grand 
unioo,  and  formed  by  fear  or  ambition,  would  c(msequently  be 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  only  a  contest  of  perjury 
{i^ainst  the  fidel%  of  engagements — a  contest,  <>f  the  failure  of 
which  no  doubt  can  exist,  since  the  prayers  of  nations  and  ftc 
blessing  of  heaven  are  united  in  the  same  cause.  From  these 
principles  there  must  exist  a  kind  of  supreme  authority  of  the 
great  powers  over  the  states  of  the  second  and  third  order,  ex- 
ercised collectively  according  to  declarative  forms,  wiQiout 
that  authority  augmenting  the  power  of  the  stronger  or  com- 
promising the  independence  of  tl^  weaker."  This  prerogative  of 
an  extensive  power  granted  to  the.  great  powers,  was  annidled 
at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  there  remained  as  the 
basis  of  the  European  alliance,  only  a  power  purely  negative 
in  these  mutual  relations  of  the  states.  lastead  of  seeking,  as 
during  the  old  system  of  equilibrium,  to  establi^  balancing 
weights  of  the  opposing  forces,  every  remnant  of  that  system 
was  forgotten :  all  adjustment  of  friendly  and  hostile  relations 
was  renounced ;  no  one  was  to  clash  with  the  operations  of 
another,  and  by  this  mutual  abstinence  it  was  hoped  that  a 
lasting  peace  would  be  established  amidst  cont^iding  ele- 
ments. 

As,  howbver,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  establish  that  ne- 
gative system  on  some  absolute  principle  which  might  serve  as 
its  protection  and  basis,  the  Holy  Alliance  was  concluded  on 
doctrines  which  Christian  Princes  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  cherish,  but  the  renewed  sanction  of  which  was  still  worthy 
of  praise.  Had  the  Holy  Alliance  been  formed  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  empire  before  the  Congress,  and  had  that  Congre^ 
4>een  held  according  to  its  principles ;  if,  as  a  fir^t  proof  ei 
their  bchefic^t  influence,  they  had  from  fliat  moment  gained 
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the  confideuce  of  ifHinds  disposed  to  grant  it^  then'flie  Holy 
A-Uiance  would  have  formed  a  great  epoch  in  history:  but  suc- 
ceeding as  it  did,  to  acts  not  very  Christian-like,  as  a  sort  of 
expiation,  it  could  not,  in  the  irritated  state  of  public  feelings 
excite  any  thing  but  distrust,  particularly  as  it  priesented  no 
compensation  for  deluded  hope.  This  holy  union;^  succeeding 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  might  have  guaranteed  the  religious 
toleration  of  the  different  sects  united  by  the  contract.  But 
that  very  religious  indifference  which  could  dispense  with  such 
a  guarantee,  destroyed  all  solidity  and  security  of  the  neces- 
sary guarantees  for  the  toleration  of  the  conflicting  political 
principles,  existing  in  the  various  members  of  the  union. 

If  the  people  were  not  ensured  by  similar  acts,  against  the 
fears  of  a  disastrous  future,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  vague  kind  of  policy,  suitable  in  every  respect 
to  the  impotence  of  statesmen,  since  it  adroitly  defers  to  the 
Ititure  all  probleims,  the  solution  of  which  might  be  despaircil 
of  at  present,  and  disdains  to  direct  attention  to  the  relations 
of  future  generations,  it  was  natural  at  a  period  immediately 
succeeding  violent  wars  and  terrible  commotions,  at  a  period 
which  could  only  sigh  after  repose,  and  which  would  not  concern 
itself,  except  from  absolute  necessity,  with  what  was  not  imme- 
diately interesting.  This  policy  being  once  applied  to  European 
socie^  at  a  period  which,  by  a  general  law  of  Nature,  was  ten- 
ding towards  piarcelling,  as  it  had  before  inclined  to  concentra- 
tion,— at  a  i)eriod  when,  by  the  progress  of  events,  faith  in  the 
power  and  influence  of  human  wisdom  over  the  direction  of  great 
human  interests,  had  greatly  diminished,  it  might  have  ap- 
peared prudent  and  even  wise  to  establish,  instead  of  the  uni- 
versal monarchy,  a  European  republic  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
erected  to  futurity.  But,  befdire  all  things,  the  nation  was  U^ 
be  snatched  from  anarchy ;  the  central  point  with  respect  to 
situation  was,  if  not  tobeccmie  the  central  point  of  the  con- 
flicting forces,  at  least  to  remain  in  equilibrium  with  them. 

Instead  of  this,  the  same  principle  was  still  applied  to  Ger- 
many ;  she  was  to  form  a  minor  Europe,  and  a  minor  Holy  Alli- 
ance in  the  centre  of  the  greater.  Not  guaranteed  however  by  her 
own  power,  the  necessary  condition  of  all  security,  but  resigned 
to  foreign  protection  and  the  opposition  of  interests.  Deprived 
of  all  independent  existence,  she  necessarily  remained  open  to 
all  interests;  those  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmaiik, 
England,  and  France,  met  together  in  this  interior  sea,  which, 
itself  shapeless,  changeable,  and  uncertain,  was  merely  des- 
thied  to  connect  together  by  a  feeble  link,  that  which  alone  had 
consistency.    Unity,  the  object  of  the  nation's  Atishes,  was 
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destroyed  by  Ihrs  or(;*aDisalion ;  thus  public  opinion  wa3  in  a 
state  of  deplorable  hostility  to  the  order  about  io  be  estar 
Mished.  FoUo^iing  the  course  which  had  been  laid  down, 
unity  could  only  be  obtained  by  perfidy^  conquest,  war  and 
blood ;  the  federal  constitution  was  therefore  merely  a  sospen* 
sion  of  the  right  of  the  strongest^  a  peace  of  heayen,  j^o* 
claimed  ibr  an  indefinite  period,  after  which  the  strongest 
might  devour  the  weakest,  and  avidity,  like  a  hungry  lion 
prowl  about  in  quest  of  prey. 

Thus,  Germany  must  waste  herself  in  time  of  peace  by  ro 
maining  constantly  under  arms,  and  in  war  she  will  be  ui]»bJe 
to  reap  advanta^e^  from  the  preparations  of  peace.  Each  part 
must  support  a  heavy  burden  as  thoutrb  it  were  a  whole,  and 
the  most  patient  resignation  will  be  followed  only  by  the  com" 
mon  misery.  As  no  internal  link  unites  these  parts  they  must 
necessarily  yield  to  the  agitating  external  forces,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  interests  of  neighbouring  states.  Every  wtur 
thus  becomes  a  civil  war,  and  the  country  is  ruined  both  by 
friends  and  foes,  witiiout  being  consoled  for  the  ravages  of  war 
by  the  blessings  of  peace ;  for  in  every  treaty  generosity  will  be 
exercised  at  her  expense,  and  she  will  be  left  in  a  conv€»ieot 
situation  for  ail  the  p:rcat  rivals. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  favored  this  arrangement  with 
respect  to  Germany ;  after  examining  various  plans,  every  oSe 
of  which  was  more  impracticable  ttum  that  which  preceded  it, 
the  federal  act  was  adopted  with  aU  its  feeble  arrangements; — 
ttat  federal  act  which,  (a  circumstance  of  which  history  fur- 
nishes no  example,)  convoked  a  council  where  nothing  couM 
be  decided  by  a  majority,  but  where  absolute  unanimity  was  re* 
quired ; — ^that  act  which  created  a  pure  democracy,  the  Demai 
of  which  consists  of  courts,  all  differing  in  sentiment,  interested 
and  relations,  and  a  centrsd  power  having  no  authority  over 
the  different  members  who  ought  to  obey  it ; — ^that  act  which 
rests  on  an  executive  power  which  is  powerless,  and  whidi  as 
it  is  unable  to  proceed  against  the  refractory,  is  incapaUe  of 
doing  any  thing,  because  it  cannot  gain  over  the  raemba 
whose  vote  is  negative.  Finally,  the  Germanic  Diet  is  a  Itffs^ 
lative  power,  which  can  never  establish  its  competency,  ai^  a 
judiciary  power,  to  which  no  one  can  be  hdd  obedi€»t.  If 
such  a  constitution  could  succeed,  it  would  be  to  nations  (he 
most  convincing  proof  that  they  might  entirely  dispense  wifli 
government,  and  the  Germans  alcme,  always  rich. in  hope, 
might  endeavour  to  go  almig  with  it 

But  the  child  never  belies  its  parent.  The  theory  of  mntnal 
apathy  and  ind<dence,  applied  to  the  confusion  of  tne  reladoiis 
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which  subsisted  in   Gennany,   and  which  imperatively  de- 
manded positive  activity,  and  well-onderstood  and  continual 
operation,   began  to  manifest  its  pernicious  effects.    At  the 
Congress,  the  maxim  prevailed  of  making  no  sacrifice  to  con- 
,  stitute  Germany,  and  even  of  requiring  no  sacrifice  of  any  one 
.whenever   it  should  be  refused.    For  the  same  reasons  the 
Courts,  forming  a  part  of  the  Confederation,  did  not  find  that 
it  marked  out  to  them  any  new  line  of  conduct ;  thus  the  con- 
federation w«LS  separated  into  as  many  factions  as  it  had  mem- 
bers, and  the  latter  agreed  in  nothing  but  the  disunion  which 
^eir  own  decrees  had  so  thoroughly  established.     In  spite  of 
tile  inaugural  dissertation   delivered   at    the  Qpening  of  the 
Diet, — ^in  spite  of  the  well-applied  quotations  from  Montes- 
quieu and  Schiller,  which  occasionally  resounded  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  ministers,  the  people  could  form  but  slender  hopes 
on  a  work  of  so  feeble  and  delicate  a  nature;  and  with  increas- 
ing despair,    they  daily  observed   the  formless  constitution 
struggling  for  form  and  consistency. 

At  length,  time  brought  about  a  decisive  proof,  when  by  a 
combination  of  extraordinary  circumstances,   Europe  expe- 
rienced a  scarcity  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.    Then  the 
gov^mnents  of  flie  different  races  of  the  same  people,   in 
boundless  selfishness,  closed  their  frontiers  in  defiance  of  every 
feding  of  neighbourly  love,  and  mistaken  prudence  joined  to 
the  scourge  of  Nature,  brougJjt  about  a  half  artificial  famine. 
When,  at  that  period,  the  federal  Diet  could  find  no  other 
remedy,  when  at  a  later  moment  it  cpdld  give  only  a  half  se- 
rious promise,  that  such^a  calamity  would  not  in  fiiture  recur ; 
the  nation  beheld  with  terror  the  evils  that  would  ensue  under 
a  new  ordet  of  things,  when  to  the  dictates  of  the  most  cruel 
selfishness  should  be  joined  the  fear  of  foreign  influence  threat- 
ening or  forcibly  taking  possession  of  some  part  of  the  terri- 
tory ;  when  flattering  seduction  should  give  excitement  to  self- 
interest^  or  when  artful  dijAwbacy  should  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord,  and  offer  a  high  reward  for  treason.     From  that  mo- 
ment the  wand  was  broken  over  the  head  of  the  constitution, 
■  and  Germany  was  deceived  in  the  just  hope  of  seeing  an  end 
to  her  unhappy  division.    The  people  deeply  felt  all  that  sub- 
sequently ensned,  bat  wilhout  being  astonished  at  the  inevit- 
able effect  of  fte  first  principle ;  they  saw  ev«ry  attempt  of 
real  activity  defeated ;  the  justest  remonstrances  disregarded ; 
the  most  nrgent  and  important  affairs  lost  in  vain  forms,  inde- 
finite delays,  and  the  machinations  of  egottsm  and  caprice.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  the  consequence  of  all  the  acts  of  Ae  Diet 
i*5sp©cting  Ute  liberty  of  the  press,  literary  piracy,  ihe  system  of 
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constitutions,  Uie  qnalificatioQorvotii^,  and  the  protection  of 
the  Gcnnan  navigation ;  and  finally  th^  system  of  customs  estei- 
blished,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  revival  of  trade,  like  the  ser- 
pents of  the  Laocoon,  twining  round  parent  and  children^  and 
strangling  them  one  after  the  other. 

The  nation,  thus  deceived  in  her  first  expectation,  found  her- 
self compelled  to  rely  solely  oa  the  particular  constitutions  of 
ihe  diflferent  states  of  the  confederation : — she  smnmoned  all 
her  strength,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  all  her  pride,  to  gain  that 
object  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  might  become  a  new 
point  of  departure,  for  obtaining  what  she  momentarily  re- 
nounced. The  third  article  of  the  federal  act,  at  first  cast  in  a 
tolerably  good  mould,  and  then  clipped  with  all  possible  art, 
was  finally  circulated  in  so  doubtful  a  form,  that  for  some  time 
the  device  of  that  diplomatic  medal  was  explained  as  merely 
affording  the  people  the  right  of  expectation.  Besides  this 
article,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  added  to  the  edict  of  May, 
1814,  declaring  the  form  of  the  future  representation,  the  pa- 
tent of  the  5th  of  April,  which  established  the  general  basis  of 
the  constitution. 

In  another  quarter  of  Germany,  in  Wirtemburg,  the  work 
of  the  constitution  was  already  began :  in  no  other  country  had 
the  absurd  dogma  of  absolute  power  been  carried  to  so  great  a 
length ;  and  consequ^itly  th^e  opposition  had  been  most  vio- 
lent. When  the  Kingi  from  the  Vienna  Congress,  remarked 
the  movements  of  the  new  era,  be  thought  it  no  difficult  matter 
to  satisfy  its  claims  by  a  few  tricks,  having  the  semblance  of 
liberality,  without  thereby  yielding  a  foot  of  ground  in  arbi- 
trary authority.  The  power  which  ikspotism  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised in  despotic  forms,  fancied  it  had  done  enough  by  infusing 
into  those  forms  an  illusory  liberty,  as  Napoleon  did  on  the 
18th  Brumaire ;  thus  despotism,  instead  of  retrograding,  would 
have  attained  its  highest  summit,  establishing  a  self-styled 
liberty  by  cabinet  orders.  In  this  manner  the  first  constitution 
was  commanded  in  Wirtembui^,  and  the  assembly  of  the  states 
was  convoked. 

But  in  that  country  there  still  existed  a  number  of  men  vfrho 

bad  seen  the  last  rays  of  declining  liberty,  and  these  men  in  jQie 

.natural  course  of  things,  evinced  an  opposition  which,  restifng 

,  jsimply  on  ancient  right,  refused  to  acknowledge  usurpation  ana 

.  its  consequences,  as  a  fact  constituting  any  right  whatever,  and 

who,  standing  on  the  firm  ground  of  history,  denounced  to  the 

world  the  perjury  of  the  usurping  power.    Thi^t  power^  whifh 

was  already  tottering  by  the  fall  of  him  who  supported  it, 

could  not  oppose  this  mass  of  intellect^  strength,'  eji^^,  and 
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just  plaim,  and  tibe  Court,  after  vainly  contending  for  some 
time,  at  length  granted  the  12  well  known  articles  ia  which  it 
ofl*ered  at  least  an  undisguised  liberty. 

The  contest  respecting  the  form  had  not  subsided  when 
the  old  King  died.  His  successor  not  possessing  the  usurpa- 
tion as  an  acquisition,  but  merely  as  an  inheritance,  com* 
matided  more  confidence.  The  twelve  articles  were  extended 
in  a  constitation  which  was  presented  to  the  states.  But  in  the 
warmth  of  tlie  conflict  personal  passions  had  been  roused  which 
unceasingly  nourished  the  suspicions  that  had  taken  root  in 
die  public  mind.  The  states  looked  with  an  eye  of  distrust  on 
a  work  which  could  be  founded  only  on  the  pleasure  and  will 
of  the  Prince,  good,  it  is  true,  but  in  its  very  nature  variable; 
they  required  that  the  constitution  should  1)e  established  on  the 
basis  of  their  ancient  rights,  their  history  and  established  usa- 
ges, so  that,  being  thus  supported  on  the  sanction  of  past  ages, 
it  might  obtain  a  legitimacy  even  greater  than  the  dynasty  it*- 
self.  The  Court,  on  this  occasion,  convinced  of  its  good  in^ 
tcntions,  was  irritated  at  an  opposition  which,  being  directed 
against  many  things,  good  in  Ihemsdves,  and  which  the  ad«^ 
irerse  party  did  not  disarow,  appeared  perfectly  unreasonable; 
tfie  states,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consciousness  of  their  good 
historical  right,  (which  was  the  stronger  in  their  minds  as  they 
entertained  no  very  favorable  s^timents  with  regard  to  Umi 
present,)  would  on  no  accotmt  relinquish  their  claims;  they 
jusfly  conceived  that  it  was  right  to  forego  ev^i  the  favor  of 
the  preslsnt  moment,  if  it  were  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
all  the  pa3t,  and  that  what  the  people  had  once  possessed 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  root  on  which  every  new  branch 
should  be  listened. 

In  the  conflict  which  then  ensued,  as  it  generally  happens^ 
the  party  which  defended  ancient  usage,  evinced  the  petty  qa- 
price  which  attaches  importance  to  accessories ;  the  narrowness 
of  mind  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  &e  essential  a^kl 
the  accidental ;  the  limited  view  which  cannot  rise  above  tiie 
ordinary  horizon ;  the  conceit  and  pedantry  which  has  also  its 
share  oi  fanaticism; — pn  Ihe  other  hand,  there  arose  in  defence 
of  the  production  «f  the  moment,  all  that  is  praiseworthy  in  the 
present  £^;e,  combined  with  all  its  error  and  absurdity ;  the 
haughty  temerity  which  passes  over  things,  situations  and  re- 
lations; the  fantastic  generalisation  of  all  that  is  specific  in 
universal  abstractions ;  finally,  the  levity  which  ovar&rows  all 
in  its  cpntinufll  restlessness,  so  that  nothing  acquires  consisten- 
cy and  strength. 

In  tiiis  violent  conflict  it  was  not  long  ere  the  crisis  arriy^ ; 
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and  the  Kins:,  as  a  general,  being  accustomed  to  vigoroizs  at- 
tacks, bat  forgetting  the  did  rede  of  war  to  4X)nstruct  a  golden 
bridge  to  the  routed  enemy,  determined  to  grant  the  eight  days' 
respite,  wliich  afforded  no  choice  to  the  Assembly  of  Ae  States. 
The  latter,  convinced  tliat  a  constitation  could  only  be  durable 
M^ien  founded  upon  constitutional  principles ;  convinced  that  a 
liberty  granted  by  orde?,  and  which  in  reality  was  to  commence 
MTitb  an  act  of  servitude,  could  afford  no  guarantee  for  its 
duration,  a  second  time  rejected  die  improved  constitation 
by  a  vast  majority,  which  was  only  obtained  because  the  com<- 
mons  had  not  differed  from  the  nobility  respecting  future 
claims,  but  had  prudently  concurred  with  tbem  in  the  contest 
with  the -court. 

If  the  defenders  of  absolute  power  triumphed  on  this  occa<r 
sion,  they  never  manifested  more  complete  ignorance.  Two 
constitutions  rejected  one  after  the  other,  the  first  for  its  found-^ 
ation.  and  the  second  for  the  form  of  presentation ;  a  court 
vainiy  appealing  against  tbat  decision  to  (he  ]Himary  assem* 
blies ;  the  unity  of  simtiment  in  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
work,  together  with  the  certainty  that  tlie  n^ociattons  would 
be  sooner  or  later  resumed,  were  not  circumstances  on  which 
they  could  congratulate  themselves.  The  conduct  of  the  States 
of  Wirtembnrg  proved  what  security  and  confid^ice  the  cause 
trf  the  people  Imd  acquired ;  what  power  and  ^lergy  the  age 
and  circumstances  had  imbibed  when  conditions  so  acceptaUe 
could  be  rejected.  The  conduct  of  the  States  was  at  the  same 
time  a  great  example  to  Germany ;  it  taught  how  the  noble 
contest  between  liberty  and  arbitrary  power  was  to  be  main'' 
tained.  It  displayed  on  a  smajl  scale,  what  history  xmiversally 
shows  on  a  great  one,  namely,  that  when  things  are  secvetly 
carried  to  an  extreme  (^position,  they  as  secrefly  gather 
strength ;  and  when  deiqH>tism  or  vice  think  they  have  attuned 
the  long*wished-for  object,  the  enemy  unexpectedly  ris^  up 
and  hurls  them  to  destruction. 

In  Uiose  ages  when  the  usurpation  of  t^  rigbts  of  man 
harried  on  with  blind  self-interest,  disregaiNling  every  tfaing 
else,  that  ^cwer  called  popular  opinion  was  S^  formed 
out  of  iniperceptH)le  elements.  No  sooner  had  it  acquired 
ccmsistence  than  it  rose  against  the  abuse  of  power,  sdfisih 
ness,  and  the  moral  degradation  of  courts.  When  the  rew* 
lution  broke  out  in  European  society,  it  carried  to  e^ce^  the 
principle  of  opposition.  The  people  who  were  first  induced 
to  contend  against  the  revolution,  afterwards  relu^^tantly 
became  the  victims  of  despotism,  and  having  for  a  lengtti  d* 
time  been  dragged  to  execution  in  the  eajst  and  >fest^  finall/ 
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rose  in  favor  of  independence,  when  blind  elements  had  begun 
the  work  of  Providence,  and  they  were  roused  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  power.  Public  opinion  then  proved 
that  it  had  become  a  power,  certainly  not  yet  represented  at 
the  Congress,  but  dictating  promises  and  concessions  in  the 
13th  article.  In  the  events  of  Wirtcmburg  it  had,  for  the  first 
time,  a  sitting  and  a  voice^  to  regain  the  ancient  rights  of  na- 
tions ;  it  had  been  put  to  the  test,  and  henceforth  confident  of 
its  own  power,  it  regarded  with  a  dissatisfied  eye  what  was 
passing  in  Northern  Germany.  Then  the  Prussian  government, 
which  for  a  time  appeared  to  have  been  acting  for  the  welfare 
of  Germany,  according  to  the  maxims  of  her  own  Anti-Machi- 
Rvel,  turned  to  the  page  of  the  adroit  Florentine  in  quest  of 
principles  which  mi^t  not  be  in  direct  opposition  to  all  spirit 
of  justice.  Two  parties  existing  throughout  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many united  in  Prussia,  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  because 
in  that  country,  where  everything  was  absorbed  in  military  des* 
potism,  their  interests  and  principles  experienced  less  opposi* 
tion  than  elsewhere.  These  parties  were,  that  of  Frederick 
the  Greats  which  formed  the  majority,  and  that  of  the  Napo- 
leonic innovators ;  but  both  were  equally  inimical  to  liberty  and 
favorable  to  absolute  power. 

Wo  are  not  so  unjust  as  to  include  in  the  same  condemna- 
.  tion  the  two  elements  of  this  coalition,  which  were  frequently 
imite4  in  one  individual.  Of  all  the  States  of  Germany,  Prus- 
sia alone  during  latter  times,  presented  a  history ;  she  alone 
had  produced  a  great  man  during  the  present  age.  The  laurel 
which  encircled  his  brow  was  not  certainly  a  civic  crown>  and 
his  sword  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Germans ;  yet  he 
w§.s  not  the  first  who  bad  shed  that  blood,  and  the  order  which 
his  arm  overthrew  was  already  tottering  and  near  its  fall.  He 
has  been  reproached,  not  without  reason,  for  introducing  fo- 
reign and  frequently  impure  manners,  ideas,  and  maxims;  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  all  he  saw  about  him  was  in- 
^upportably  rude,  narrow-minded,  petty,  and  pedantic ;  and 
.that  what  he  introduced  from  foreign  nations,  though  acknow- 
ledged by  the  progress  of  reason  to  be  somewhat  frivolous, 
.w^  neverthdess  cultivated  by  men  of  talent,  and  must  then 
h^e  ai^peared  a  bold  and  laudable  emancipation.  Subjecting 
ali  to  Us  own  views,  he  introduced  into  public  relations  that 
df$<7uctive  mechanism  which  still  holds  Prussia  in  chains ;  but 
lie  c^annot  be  blained,  because  the  age  which  succeeded  him  did 
^pt  know  what  viras  best  suited  to  it,  and  preserved  with  reli- 
.gi^s  respect,  af  the  palladium  of  its  safety,  that  which  lie 
would  haye  rejected  with  scorn  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period. 
'   VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXX.         2  K 
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That  piety  should  bring  dead  oiferings  to  the  past  is  not 
censurable.  It  was  right  that  what  was  valuable  of  former 
times  should  not  be  lightly  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  innovation. 
But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  Prussia  was  no  longer  the 
same  after  the  introduction  of  new  and  dissimilar  elements ; 
that  a  revolution  in  ideas  had  taken  place^  and  that  there  was 
a  conflict  between  what  should  be  and  what  had  been.     ' 

But  the  example  of  Spain  was  at  this  time  too  seductive  for 
the  possessors  of  power.  Old  abuses^  appeared  so  easily  re- 
storedy  and  innovations  so  quickly  banished,  that  a  victory  so 
cheaply  won  could  not  but  excite  to  emulation.  It  was  true  that 
a  similar  attempt  had  failed  in  France ;  but  then  each  govern-' 
ment  flattered  itself  with  success.  Even  in  France  the  party 
that  wished  to  produce  a  counter-revolution  was  not  dis- 
couraged. After  the  allied  Powers  had  collected  the  wrecks 
which  the  explosion  had  dispersed,  that  party  ascribed  its 
failure  to  too  much  moderation.  It  was  wished,  but  hardly 
hoped,  that  Prussia  would  refrain  from  making  a  similar  ex- 
periment. For  a  long  time  much  had  been  said  in  that  coun- 
try respecting  the  existence  of  a  secret  society  called  the  Tu- 
gendbund  (the  league  of  virtue),  which  had  for  its  object  to  ob- 
tain liberty  and  resist  all  subjugation,  particularly  tiiat  which 
was  foreign,  without  infringing  on  the  loyalty  due  io  lawful 
princes.  This  society  was  said  to  consist  of  different  ranks, 
distinguished  by  particular  signs,  all  bound  together  by  solemn 
oaths,  without  laiowing  each  other,  obeying  chiefs,  in  their 
turn  subject  to  a  grand  master.  All  the  secrets  of  the  Tugend- 
bund,  equally  inaccessible  to  fear  and  to  hope^  were  believed 
to  be  preserved  under  pain  of  death,  without  any  human  power 
being  able  to  protect  him  who  betrayed  them^  from  the  ven- 
geance of  his  associates. 

It  is  possible,  that  during  the  period  of  foreign  oppression 
such  plans  might  have  been  formed,  and  their  execution  at- 
tempted. The  strong  might,  in  imitation  of  an  old  artifice,  per- 
suade the  weak  tuid  uninformed,  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
society  in  order  to  rouse  their  courage.  The  rumors  of  a  ^se- 
cret association  which  reached  the  enemy,  served  to  disquiet 
him,  and  the  govemnients  favored  the  useful  fable.  Tie  In- 
vention is  now  refcollected,  to  be  turned  s^ainst  the  inventors. 
Distrust  appears  to  be  an  evil  inseparable  from  the  situation  of 
princes,  an  evil  which  in  the  order  of  ftings  belongs  to  thCTS, 
and  serves  to  balance  the  advantages  they  possess  over  other 
mep.  Lord  Bacon  has  well  observed,  that  in  general  ki^^ 
.are  in  that  unfortunate  disposition  of  milid  that  they  have  little 
to  desire  and  much  to  fear ;  that  at  the  height  at  wMoh  they 
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are  placed,  haTing  nothiiig  to  wish  for/  their  blinds  beccHoe 
w^ik,  and  are  obscured  by  suspicion.  The  distrust  of  prince^ 
forms  the  ground-work  of  the  m0st  perfidious  plots  of  courts. 

Soon  after  the  second  peace  />f  Paris,  a  person  high  in  office 
delivered  to  the  I^ing  a  Toluminous  manuscript^  intitled 
'^  fVhat  have  me  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  secret  Societies  in 
Gjermany  T*  in  whicl^  the  Tugendbund  was  denounced.  The 
author  pointed  out  men  of  the  first  influence  in  the  State  as 
being  connected  witfi  it,  and  hinted  that  what  had  contributed 
but  Uttle  to  save  monarchy,  now  threatened  its  very  existence 
by  the  most  dangerous  plot»«  '^  During  Uie  war/'  said  h% 
*^  the  society  had  circulated  pernicious  ideas*;  and  owing  t^ 
the  concessions  which  the  government  bad  been  compelled  to 
m^e,  a  spirit  of  insolencp  had  gained  ground,  and  the  people 
had  imbibed  notions  formerly  foreign  to  them."  He  re^ar4e4 
Prussia,  like  ^veiy  niilitary  ^|;ate,  as  essentially  monarchical, 
and  all  that  tended  to  disturb^the  security  of  the  monarchy  en* 
dang^red  the  ^xistencp  of  the  sjtate.  He  hinted  at  the^  meaps 
of  repressing  the  eyij, — the  necessity  of  blasting  hopes  pf  ^^ivhiclj 
sound  policy  forbad  the  realiisation — ^of  gradually  raspoving 
those  men  who  had  become  dangerous  by  their  popularity,  the 
statesmen,  by  giving  them  remote  diplomatic  mis$ions^  the 
generals,  by  prudently  removiiig  t^em  from  active  service^  and 
tKe  inferior  member,  by  at  once  depriving  them  of  jeQI  influence^ 
f^inally,  the  author  pointed  out  all  the  resiources  of  tjiat  infernal 
find  artful  policy  whiph  men  of  the  present  ^e  practise  when 
they  wish  to  rid  theinselye^  of  their  opponents  in  silence  and 
darkness.^ 

'  As  an  instance  of  the  levltv  with  which,  uien  of  this  stamp  acted  oo 
such  occasions,  an4  also  that  it  may  operate  as  a  warning  in  the  present 
outcry  about  conspiracies,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  the  latter  -end  ojT 
this  Memorial ;  the  author  undertakes  to  answer  the  question;  What  can 
the  Royal  cause  gain  ?  and  he  says  :-^''  The  members  of  the  Tugend{)und 
receive  among  tfaem  all  men  of  talent  and  influence,  without  regard  to  moral 
principle.  Blse  would  they  have  sullied  their  honor  by  the  reception  of  a 
Keisach,  a  Gruner,  or  a  Goeries?  The/irst  fled  from  3avaria  as  a  crimina) : 
the  second,  in  1813,  broiie  his  parole  of  honor,  and  threw  the  state  to  whic(i 
he  was  bound  into  the  greatest  danger;  he  married  the  mistress  of  ^ 
Frenchman,  &:c.:  Goerres  was  4t  Freneh  agent  up  to  the  year  1813;  he 
then  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobins,  as  ^e  now  writes  in  the  spirit  of  the 

Germanic  Union/'    I  have  been  infoi^qaed  thft  M.  de  B >. — ^  from  his 

views,  opinions,  ^nd  sjituation  at  that  period,  is  in  all  probability  the  au- 
thor of  this  Memorial.  I  shall  write  his  name  fully  whenever  t  acquire  the 
certainty  that  it  is  really  bis  production.  At  present  I  shall  merely  declare 
Ihatthe  author,  whosoever  lie  may  be,  is  an  infamous  and  contemptible 
slanderer;  not  for  what  be  has  said  respecting  mcL.^s.  I  <}o  not  consider  xny 
Jionur  compromised  by  these  cabinet  (calumnies,  but  on  account  of  t^e  jrri^ 
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The  King,  who  had  adroitly  raised  tlie  arm  of  justice  against 
certain  men  and  their  intentions,  was  alarmed  at  the  abyss 
which  appeared  open  beneath  him,  and  the  anti-constitational 

{larty  proclaimed  their  views  as  fat  as  it  was  possible  to  pnb- 
ish  them^  in  the  work  written  by  the  famous  Von  Schmalz.  The 
way  in  which  this  work  was  received  in  Prussia  and  thronghont 
Germany,  might  from  the  first  h^ve  convinced  the  writer's  in- 
stigators of  what  they  had  to  expect.  General  disquietude  in- 
stantly placed  public  opinion  under  arms.  Never  did  the  de- 
cisive superiority  of  truth,  talent,  and  energy,  over  baseness 
and  perfidj  appear  more  victorious ;  never  was  a  defeat  moire 
complete  and  hnmiliating.  The  party,  beaten  in  conflicts  of 
fevery  kind,  confounded  at  so  unlooked-for  a  defence,  and  being, 
moreover,  not  much  gifted  with  courage,  fled  behind  the 
throne,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  calming  otherwise 
than  by  an  act  of  authority,  the  commotion  which  had  been  so 
culpably  and  imprudently  excited.  The  JCing  forbad  the  affiur 
to  be  henceforth  alluded  to:  a  decision  Equally  unworthy  of 
the  Sovereign,  who  ought  never  to  side  Mrith  a  party,  and  of 
flie  people,  who  cannot  be  prohibited  from  freely  discassing 
pubKc  affairs,  and  more  particularly  ail  that  r^ards  public  ac- 
cusations. 

The  impression  produced  on  the  whole  nation  by  this  revolt- 
ing scandal  could  not  be  misunderstood.  A  public  denuncia- 
tion of  so  pompous  a  tiature  gave  just  offence,  and  when  the 
charge  of  treason  vanished  into  smoke,  to  the  shame  of  the  ac- 
cusers, when  the  nation  saw  through  the  gross  fabrication,  then 
the  blackest  ingratitude  was  laid  open,  and  the  abortive  scheme 
appeared  nothing  else  than  an  attempt  to  bring  back  the  old, 
abhorred,  and  absurd  state  of  things.  From  that  fatail  moinent 
slumbering  distrust  was  awakened,  and  the  government  Was 
closely  watched,  in  order  to  discover  with  certainty  its  inten- 
tions. 

Unfortunately  the  events  Which  immediately  followed,  proved 
that  the  party,  thongh  reduced  to  silence,  had  not  renoune^d 
its  intrigues  nor  its  designs.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  fcat 
every  thing  which  the  Memorial  had  recommended  to  the  King 
l)egan  to  be  carrie4  into  execution.  A  highly  respected  gene- 
ral was  removed  from  his  command,  and  tiie  wbole  {is»ck  of 
railers  which  had  been  chained  up  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
opened  upon  him  in  full  chorus  in  the  Gazettes,  and  particu- 

JjToachable  female,  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  allude  to,  and  who  en- 
joys in  the  esteem  of  the  city  of  Coblentz,  whe^e  she  has  been  bronght  up, 
the  best  satisfaction  against  her  infamous  traducer. 
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larly  m  the  AUgiemeine  Zeitung.  They  raised  the  cry  of  a 
Wallenstein^  and  even  pretended  to  have  found  a  Seni  ami 
PicGolomini ;  and  the  halberd  was  only  wanting  in  the  insulting 
jciggle  eiJiibited  to  disgusted  Germany.  At  the  same  tiipe  there 
GOiiuiQ^nced  in  the  same  Journals,  that  shameful  sort  of  reason- 
m%  the  ol(|ect  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  King  was  not 
boiind  to  keep  his  promise,  and  that  therefore  eijther  np  con- 
stitution, or  only  an  illusory  one,  should  be  giyen.  Articles 
baviog  an  official  air,  have  continued  to  appear  durii;ig  foi^r 
years  in  the  public  papers,  and  their  worthless  character  ha$, 
more  than  can  well  be  conceived,  embittered  and  inflaiip^ed 
meo's  minds. 

As  this  was  also  the  time  for  carrying  into  effect  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Provinces  on  the  Rhine,  which  were  represented 
as  tile  focus  of  revolutionary  feelings,  inflamed  by  haughty 
Proconsuls,  it  was  thought  indiapensable  to  apply  to  them  the 
same  principles,  in  order  to  extinguish  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  dangerous  flame.  The  work  was  bogun  on  a  violent  and 
arbitrary  system.  All  interests  were  tranmled  on,  promises 
were  duded — even  the  propositions  of  die  government  Com- 
missioners were  despised,  ai^d  the  whole  was  concluded  ac- 
.  cording  to  the  opinion  of  two  Ministers,  ignorant  <^  the 
relations  of  the  country.  These  provinces^  akeady  irritated 
-by  the  general  distrust,  looked  to  the  Government  for  redress ; 
and  when  the  latter  acted  as  in  Poland,  the  days  of  old  Prussia 
seemed  to  be  revived.  After  a  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  promises,  any  thing  might  reasonably  be  expected ; 
confidence  was  lost,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition  has  since  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  provinces,  which  it  would  no^  be 
difficult  to  c^m.  In  all  these  unfortunate  situations^  what 
was  observed  by  the  Romsm  Consuls  in  the  afiiair  cf  the 
Aricini  and  Ardeati,  whose  landmark  the  people  wished  to 
usurp : — FanuE^  quidem  ac  Jidei  damna  majora  esse,  quam  qua 
a^stimari  posserit. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Northern  Germany  no  better  results 
were  obtained.  In  the  Provinces  of  Holstein  smd  laueaburg 
there  had  existed,  since  1816,  a  Commission,  consisting  of  the 
deputies  of  Prelates,  the  Knights  of  the  Empire,  the  Cities 
smd  Bailiwicks,  convoked  to  deliberate  on  constitutional  pro- 
positions made  by  the  court.  This  deliberation  was  also 
attended  with  no  result.  The  King  of  Dentnark,  by  refusmg 
to  ^extend  the  future  Constitution  to  the  Ducl^  of  Scbleswig, 
proved  that  he  .was  not  ^poised  to  do  more  than  he  was 
bound  to  do  by  the  treaties  he  had  signed ;  and  from  his  unwil- 
Hng^ss  to  grant  a  ddiberati^  voicis  ito  the  future  states^'  it 
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^as  plain  be  wished  to  explain  these  treaties  only  in  away 
favorable  to  arbitrary  power^ 

The  inflaence  of  the  age  could  not  be  very  powerful  in 
Mecklenborg*^  where  an  order  of  things^  which  had  existed  for 
agesy  was  still  firmly  established ;  where  a  powerful  nobility 
shared  among  them  th^e  land  on  which  the  peasantry  labored 
like  slaves;  where  the  free  middling  classes  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  right  of  setting  forth  those  claims  to  which  the 
{irogresd  of  civilisation  entitled  them.  Thus  an  organic  law  of 
the  state,  published  by  the  two  reigning  houses,  merely  or- 
dained that  in  all  discn^iens  with  the  States,  the  will  of  thb 
Government  should  constitute  the  law.  The  opposition  to 
this  order  of  things  not  testing  on  historical  events,  but 
founded  on  general  ideas,  no  resnlt  was  obtained.  The 
ingenuous  proposition  of  tbe  deputies  of  the  people,  Uk 
changing  the  subjects  into'  citizens  exercising  fiieir  rights  by 
immolate  deliberation  or  delegation,  and  at  once  destroying 
hereditary  nobility  and  servitude/  was  of  course  rejected^ 

In  Saxony,  the  old  coflistitutidn  of  the  States  had  been 
irestored.  The  aristocratic  representation,  convoked  conform- 
ably to  that  constitution,  was  nece^Stsarily  disposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Government,  and  to  exchide  all  amelio- 
tation,  under  pretence  of  prudence.  But  little  attention  was 
devoted  to  granting  the  representative  right  to'  the  peasantry — 
converting  the  deputies  of  the  cities  into  real  representatives, 
and  admitting  to  the  States  the  landed  proprietors  who  had 
hitherto  been  excluded.  Thus  the  Government  granted  the 
States  only  a  deliberative  voice,  and  denied  them  the  power  of 
proposing  original  measures,  as  well  as  of  giving  a  veto;  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  standing  army  was  reftise'd :  as  to 
the  demand  of  submitting  to  the  States  a  report  on  expenditure 
and  revenue,  it  was  declared  that  the  King,  during  his  fifty 
years'  reign,  had  never  required  taxes  beyond  what  were 
needful,  but  that  he  had  gratefully  accepted  the  gifts  granted 
by  the  Stated^ 

In  Hanover^  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  not  prevented  the 
aristocracy  from  resuming  its  influence,  with  which  had  re- 
tamed  the  old  Character  of  the  Government;  just  and  good 
itttehtioned,  it  is  true^  but  attached  to  worn-out  forms.  An 
Assembly  of  the  States  which  proscribed  publicity,  and  in 
which  merely  tlie  power  of  inactivity  prevailed,  could  not 
convert  the  oscillatory  movement  into  a  progressive  movement. 
However^  the  Hanoverian  Govemitont  made  seversJ  pn^se- 
wortib^f  concessions.  All  that  remained  of  the  ecclesiastical 
domakis  was  .referred'  to  a^  pmdent  admintetration,  and  the 
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reveanes  applied  to  ilie  support  of  churches  and  puhlic  edu- 
cation. The  exeinption  Arom  taxation  was  abolished;  a 
measure  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  treasury^  as  the  amount  of 
taxes  continued  undiminished.*  A  diet  was  granted  to  the 
seven  lordships  of  East  Frizeland,  and  magistracy  was  re- 
stored in  the  capital  of  that  province.  Torture  and  the  oath 
of  purification  Were  abolished ;  and  even  the  introduction  of 
tbe  trial  by  jury  was  thought  of.  All  this,  though  imperfect, 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 

In  Hesse,  to  the  advantages  arising  from  the  return  of  the 
old  prince,  were  imited  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  an 
attachment  to  antiquated  forms ;  and  which  were  the  greater, 
as  the  prince  had  not  relinquished  his  passion  for  hoarding 
money.  The  general  misery  returned  with  the  absurd  import- 
ance attached  to  the  army.  All  negociations  with  States  were  . 
broken  off,  whenever  it  was  proposed  to  separate  the  public 
treasury  from  the  prince's  private  purse.  A  constitution 
was  pfiered  for  a  sum  of  money^and  ttie  purchase  not  having 
been  concluded,  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  federal  act  was 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  dispute  with  the  purchasers  of 
domains,  which  was  properly  settled  in  Brunswick  and  Ha- 
nover, became  a  pubUc  scandal  in  Hesse.  Hesse  having 
become  entirely  stationary,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munity of  the  Confederate  States,  and  appeared  to  be  justly 
reproached  for  disregarding  the  general  interest 
'  This  state  of  things  in  the  North  of  Germany  could  not 
tend  to  conciliate  the  people,  who  longed  for  solid  and  popular 
institutions,  and  for  future  security.  Repose  and  tra^uillity 
are  doubtless  necessary,  at  a  period  immediately  succeeding 
violent  commotions ;  yet  it  should  not  be  the  repose  of  inert- 
ness, but  of  prudence,  gaining  its  object  by  a  regular  and 
easy  pace.  It  was  acknowledged  that  Grermany  could  gain 
nothing  by  the  restoration  of  Uie  feeble  order  of  things  that 
prevailed  before  the  revolution. 

Assuredly  those  storms,  traces  of  which  may  stiU  be  seen 
on  the  horizon,  have  not  passed  over  Europe  to  restore  the 
empire  of  mediocrity  which  they  overthrew.  That  construc- 
tion, which,  like  ossification,  binds  up  the  nobler  parts  of  life, 
will  never  again  be  mistaken  for  health;  that  immutability 
which  fetters  ideas,  will  no  longer  pass  as  the  model  of  civili- 
sation and  cosmopolitan  sentiment. 

We  cannot  now  be  content  with  a  mode  of  government 
which  disowns  all  that  is  elevated ;  which  selects  oidy  what  is 
petty  and  cK>nfined ;  which,  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
causes  and  efiects,  is  startled  at  the  most  ordinary  events,  and 
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plunges  into  precipitate  measures.  The  spirit  of  tfie  age  can 
no  longer  endure  the  cold  pedantry  which  acts  only  according 
to  the  ri^id  mefhod,  and  which,  on  the  least  surprise,  or  in 
any  case  of  importance,  is  at  a  loss  how  to  proc^,  because 
then  the  rule  forsakes  its  slaves. 

Neltlier  will  history  henceforth  assign  a  place  to  courtiers 
w^om  out  in  heart  and  mind,  who  make  a  study  of  insigni- 
ficance ;  she  will  no  longer  admit  ministers  who  can  command 
ciphers,  but  not  men.  8he  demands  brave  and  experienced 
men,  who  estimate  forms  according  to  their  value,  without 
being  slaves  to  them ;  men  who  can  boldly  mount  the  fiery 
steed,  and  guide  him  in  his  ardent  course. 

Certainly  one  of  the  problems  of  the  present  age  is  hence- 
forth to  establish  government  on  the  tranquil  and  stable 
welfare  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  cabinet  despotism, 
invented  in  Italy,  first  practised  in  France,  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  Germany,  cannot  usurp  the  place  of  limited  wifl, 
which  is  free  and  powerful,  because  ob^ient  to  the  law.  The 
finance  system  which  has  niiried  Europe,  is  not  ameliorated^ 
because  equal  taxation  has  been  estabHshed,  by  augmenting, 
instead  of  diminishing,  the  public  burthens.  We  cannot  pre- 
serve an  order  of  things  in  which  duties  and  rights  are  une- 
qually distributed,  llie  present  age  has  not  recurred  to  tlie 
past,  that  it  may  be  forcibly  imposed,  whenever  it  shall  be 
ibund  favorable  to  despotism,  as  was  the  case  in  the  North, 
and  withheld  when  it  shall  prove  inimical  to  arbitrary  views, 
as  in  Wirtemburg.  The  spell  of  dangerous  conspiracies 
from  abroad,  and  which  fettered  the  whole  power  of  Crermany,  is 
broken,  and  she  no  longer  participates  in  the  blessing  of  Issa- 
char,  the  son  of  Jacob,  who  was  "  like  a  strong  ass  couching 
down  between  two  burdens/' 

If  the  events  of  the  North  gave  rise  to  such  eon^aderations, 
the  situation  of  the  South  excited  others  of  an  opposite  kind. 
That  part  of  the  empire  had  longl>een  French  Grermany;  for 
the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  were  united  to  France  at  the  demo- 
cratic period  of  the  revolution,  and  the  principalities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  were  made  subject  to  her  by  the  Confe- 
deration of  the  Rhine.  Throughout  these  provinces  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  a  spirit  of  independence  prevailed  among  Ae 
commons ;  the  courts  alone  sided  with  the  fallen  revolution, 
and  transplcuited  it  to  Germany  in  its  despotic  form. 

Thi:  revolution  was  a  judgment  of  heaven,  to  punish  first 
France,  ancj  then  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  a  long  succession  of 
crimes,  and  finally  to  discharge  &e  debt  of  blood  which  had 
been  growing  up  from  race  to  tace,  augmented  by  the  intevests 
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of  each ;  and  the  i*cfonnation  was  a  similar  judgment  for  the 
punishment  of  hypocrisy,  sdfishness,  and  the  decay  of  the 
old  church  discipline. 

During  tiie  retbrmation,  the  princes  of  the  North  at  first 
involved  themselves,  and  then  involving  others,  soon  succeeded 
in  controlling  the  popular  commotion :  the  purification  of  the 
Church  was  the  commencem^tit,  and  the  end  was  the  shameful 
pillage  of  the  Church.  The  grand  idea  of  the  throne  ol'  St. 
Peter,  first  undermined  by  ttie  ambiticm  of  the  priests,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  selfishness  of  re-actton.  The  triple 
crown  of  the  Pope  was  shared  among  the  princes,  as  ec^- 
iiiastical  sovereigns ;  in  some  places,  it  fell  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical aristocracy,  or  even  to  die  commons.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  Western  courts  leagued  with  the  reverse  side  of 
the  revolution,  which  was  imlimited  despotism.  The  pilla^ 
of  that  half  of  the  Church  which  had  escaped  the  reformation, 
the  oppression  of  the  weak,  the  destruction  of  popular  rights 
and  privileges,  the  loss  of  independence,  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  Imperial  Throne  in  Gemany,  were  the  results  of  diis 
alliance. 

In  this  state  of  things  a  new  class  of  statesmen  rose  up, 
totally  different  from  those  ^o  had  survived  the  grand  move- 
inent  in  the  North,  who  afterwards  conformed  to  their  pria* 
ciples.  The  latter,  the  slaves  of  the  past,  acknowledge  nothing 
that  now  exists,  and  cherish  a  profound  horror  of  all  that  is  to 
corae ;  they  are  only  attached  to  the  earth  by  time  gone-by. 
'  -rhe  former  disregard  boHi  the  past  and  present;  they  consider 
what  has  been  as  the  prey  of  the  tomb,  and  imagine  ttiemselves 
the  masters  of  the  present  and  tyrants  of  the  future.  The 
children  of  Ihe  day  that  gave  them  birth,  they  protest  against 
all  that  has  existed  before  them,  and  hope  that  their  will  may 
become  the  law  of  futurity,  forgetting  that  the  men  of  to-morrow^ 
^vill  seek  to  annihilate  them  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
attempt  to  destroy  all  tiiat  is  dated  from  yesterday.  Having 
no  idea  of  the  calm  and  regular  progress  by  which  nature 
perfects  all  things,  they  refuse  to  aolmowledge  it,  and  tiieii 
impatience  has  recourse  to  mechanism.  In  their  hands,  the 
state  becomes  a  steam-engine,  and  they  would  rise  and  de- 
scend with  it,  moving  immense  weights,  so  that  the  machine 
may  work,  and  at  the  same  time  renew  its  power.  In  this 
mechanism,  which  would  reduce  every  thing  to  right  lines  and 
numbers,  all  the  lines  must  temainate  in  a  central  point,  and 
the  numbers  become  a  unit;  so 'ttiat  despotism  may  calculate 
a^d  direct  iroin  the  centre,  unimpeded  by  the  troubleBGnie 
independence  of  any  i^^lati^i.    All  is.  sacrifitcod  to  tte  'pre- 
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tkiUagidBi  <tf  the  moment;  aad  ootfung  is  so  firmly  esta- 
bUAedlmlitaqf  be  ovarOmvm.  AU  great  fliiags  that  ha^e 
taken  root  in  time^  are  treated  as  rebellious,  and  every  effort  id 
made  to  esttirpate  tbenv  so  that  nothing  may  remain  but  the 
giant  labors  which  they  themselves  have  pictured  in  per- 
specti^^.  There  is  neither  fidelity,  love,  nor  any  of  the  best 
fedings  of  human  nature  in  their  works,  in  which  nothing 
is  requisite  but  what  they  style  common  sense ;  and  they  un- 
relentingly burst  through  all  human  relations,  moving  from  one 
end  of  their  chess-board  to  the  other,  pawns,  bishops,  castles, 
Aid  knights.  Their  constitutions  are  not  socisd  unions  to 
ensure  the  rights  and  interests  of  free  men ;  they  are  inscribed 
first  on  sheets  of  paper,  then  splendidly  bound  up,  and  wheu  one 
edition  is  exhausted,  a  new  one  appears.  Thus  no  blessing 
attends  their  works,  liecanse  they  are  all  built  in  darkness ; 
every  new  day  overttrows  the  creations  of  ye^erday.  Tor- 
mented by  i^ibk  cares,  like  Satom,  thqr  unceasingly  <tevour 
their  own  offspring.  Gifted  with  energy  and  talent,  they  might 
be  the  saviours  of  their  country ;  but  involved  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  courts,  they  have  become  her  bane.  These  violent 
and  turbulent  spirits  having  sdzed  the  helm  of  affairs  in  one 
half  of  Crermany^  whilst  &  other  half  is  still  enslaved  by 
statesmen  of  the  opposite  system ;  the  country  is  reduced  to 
that  state,  in  which  one  side  is  attacked  with  apoplexy,  and 
the  other  by  St.  Vitus's  dance :  thus  while  one  half  the  govern- 
ment is  in  a  state  of  asthenia,  absorbed  in  vague  reveries,  the 
other  is  afflicted  with  hyperstbenia,  and  wastes  itself  in  extrava- 
gant delirium. 

All  that  passed  in  Germany  at  the  period  of  Bhenish  Confe- 
dotation  is  yet  fr«di  in  recollection,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
useless  and  hatefiil  to  recur  to  those  events.  When  the  empire 
of  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  and  public  opinion  loudly  pro- 
tested against  the  courts  which  had  adopted  his  system,  a  re- 
action arose,  created  out  of  various  motives.  The  mild  forms 
of  arbitrary  power  hitherto  exercised,  were  totally  hostile  to 
the  new  claims  of  the  age;  but  offended  pride  sought  \o 
maintain  what  existed  against  the  order  of  things  which  threat- 
ened encixiachment,  and  bitterly  repelled  all  who  set  up  old 
pretensicms. 

In  this  difficulty,  the  statesmen  who  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  return  to  the  Napoleon  principles, 
followed  the  example  set  by  their  master  on  his  return  horn 
Elba,  and  joined  ttie  liberal  party.  But  as  to  the  claims  sub- 
sequently to  be  fulfilled,  they  were  first  reduced,  and  then  a 
rich  provision  was  made  of  those  papers  and  phrases  which 
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never  possess  their  nominal  value,  a  store  of  g^ilt  toys  was 
collected  to  divert  the  public.  These  are  favors  which  cost 
nothing;  liberties  which  exist  without  ever  being  granted; 
concessions  prudently  neutralised  by  laws  of  exception; 
finally^  all  those  sensdess  forms  and  subterfuges  which  human 
prudence  considers  necessary  in  public  affairs.  When  these 
gew-gaws  had  found  their  admirers^  it  was  hoped  to  redeem 
with  them  the  iirst  concessions;  and  such  was  indeed  thd 
result.  Despotism  having  assumed  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  once  more  became  a  marketable  article. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau  had,  previously  to  the  Cori^ 
gress,  obtained  a  constitution  tolerably  good  in  theory,  but 
which  produced  but  little  in  practice.*  Under  pretence  that  the 
constant  change  of  territorial  relations  did  not  admit  of  the 
convocation  of  the  States,  the  Constitution  remained  three 
years  suspended ;  and  meanwhile  the  apparatus  was  prepared 
for  extinguishing  all  the  turbulent  passions  and  demagogic  plots 
which  were  to  burst  out  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  declared  that  the  assembly  should  be  eonsti- 
iuted,  but  in  no  way  comlittUing;  and  it  was  allowed  no  share 
in  the  institutions  brought  about  by  a  change  of  internal 
relations.  It  was  thought  enough  to  require  the  consent  of  the 
States  to  important  edicts. 

To  guard  against  the  terrible  power  of  the  twenty  represen- 
tatives of  the  people^  the  Government  was-  fortified  according 
to  the  rules  of  war.  The  principal  bulwark  was  a  multitude 
of  powerful  men  in  office,  enjoying  like  the  nobility  parti- 
cular privileges,  and  directing  from  the  centre,  by  means  of 
petty  magistrates,  the  minutest  affairs  of  the  country.  All 
ecclesiastical  affairs  were  centralised;  and  then  by  consoli- 
dating parochial  property,  and  establishing  a  central  treasury, 
the  clergy  were  made  officers  of  state,  and  paid  by  the  public. 
Physicians  and  lawyers,  who  always  form  two  independent 
classes^  and  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, were  deprived  of  all  means  of  annoyance :  the  former 
were  transformed  into  officers  of  state,  and  paid  from  the 
district  treasuries;  and  the  latter  were  excluded  from  the 
tribunals  and  bailiwicks.  Trade  corporations,  the  shameful 
r^Binants  of  feudalism,  forming  states  within  the  state,  were 
destroyed.  But  as  there  were  still  among  the  nobility  some 
who  preserved  independent  principles,  discord  was  raised 
between  them  and  tlie  comm<ms,  by  sdlusion  to  Ultras^  who 
wished  to  do  all  without  the  people,  and  Jacobins,  who  pro- 
pcMsed  doing  all  by  the  people :  tbo  latter  were  opposed  by  the 
privileged  class,  and  the  former.by  the  second  chamber.    This 
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terrible  democracy  being  assembled,  afla:  an  adreit  choice, 
ministerial  despotihin  could  proceed  apparently  tcUh  the  people. 
That  this  imposing  attitude  might  not  be  weakened  by  the 
unanimity  of  the  States,  who  presented  the  address  of  thanks 
to  the  Prince,  he  protested  in  some  measure  against  such  con- 
currence as  unconstitutional. 

This  being  done,  the  Govemmei^  Commissioner,  Ibell^  with 
all  the  arrogance  of  despotic  will,  visited  a  small  number  of 
deputies,  ignorant  of  business,  and  chiefly  depending  on  the 
Goyeinment,  and  explained  his  decisions  and  creations,  which 
he  required  they  should  sanction  by  their  approval.  How 
could  the  little  sparks  of  democratic  principle  have  been  com- 
pared to  this  vast  conflagration ?  When  the  States,  alarmed 
at  so  powerful  an  authority,  demanded  a  syndic  to  direct 
them,  their  claim  was  r^;arded  as  absurd  and  treasonable. 
When  some  districts  wished  to  exercise  the  right  of  petiti<»ing 
the  States,  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  demagogic  design, 
and  its  authors  were  cruelly  persecuted.  A  patriotic  and 
meritorious  officer  of  state  was  driv^i  from  bis  post  and 
exiled. 

Thus  were  the  States  shut  out  from  every  path,  that  opened 
by  the  Govemm^it  excepted.  The  principle  laid  down  was, 
that  all  the  domains  of  the  different  provinces  became  the 
property  of  the  ancient  counts  and  princes  of  Nassau  when 
they  assumed  the  ducal  coronet.  The  court  was  thus  ren- 
dered completely  independent  of  the  States;  and  fks  the  supplies 
required  were  to  be  found  in  the  way  pointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, every  thing  of  this  kind  was  anticipated.  The  system 
of  taxation  had  been  previously  estabU^ed,  on  the  laudable 
principle  of  equalising  the  burtibens  on  agriculture  and  trade. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  expenses  of  administration  was 
imposed  on  the  district  treasuries.  These  were  charged  with 
the  allowances  of  all  the  local  authorities,  down  to  .the  lowest 
officers,  including  the  night-watch.  There  rcanained,  there- 
fore, for  the  budget  only  the  expenditure  fioor  the  great  maxjiine 
of  the  Government,  and  for  the  States  scarce  any  thing  else 
Uian  that  of  revising  the  receipts  and  expenses  as  a  hi^ 
chamber  qf  accounts.  They  corrected  some  trifling  irregu- 
larities, and  made  some  unimportant  financial  ararang^nwts. 
Finally,  they  broke  up,  carrying  home  with  them  the  praise  of 
having  been  quiet,  prudent,  and  weU*meaning  representatives, 
but  also  destined  to  receive  the  loud  censures  of  the  people. 

This  censure  produced  a  discontent  which  could  not  tail  to 
disclAbe  itself  in  the  ioDowing  session.  As  it  could  not, 
lender  3uch  circumsti^QceB,  appev  in  the  moderate  nmnner  of  a 
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regular  and  firm  opposition,  a  commotion  yms  tmavoidable, 
when  several  districts  had  suffered  great  distress,  and  a  poor 
tax  was  imposed.    The  insolence  against  which  this  com- 
motion was  directed  might  have  learned  from  it,  that  human 
patience  can  only  be  abused  to  a  certain  point.    But  such 
«xplbsions  aire  only  temporary,  while  a  well-planned  despotism 
proceeds  regularly  forward.     Accordingly  the  whole  of  this 
unsystematic  resistance  ended  with  a  second  act  of  violence 
upon  another  officer ;  and  the  secret  vms  discovered  of  making 
a  Constitution,  which  was  not  altogether  bad,  annihilate  itself. 
Thus  was  exhibited  an  example  of  the  modern  art  of 
making  constitutions,  which  establishes  equality  among  men 
by  one  common  system  of  slavery,  and  which  holds  up  {freedom 
to  ridicule,  as  an  empty  illusion— a  work,  the  pattern  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  France-^a  microcosm  executed  after  the 
manner  of  Napoleon's  macrocosm.    And  lol  the  master  saw 
that  the  work  was  good.    There  were  two  Chambers,  a  Council 
oi  State,  an  Ultra,  and  a  Jacobin  party,  all  harnessed  to  the 
triumphal  car,  which  drove  on  amidst  songs  of  liberty ;  then 
.came  an  c^cial  Moniteur,  which,  at  one  time  wavmg  the 
thyrsus  of  liberal  ideas,  ^  exclaimed,  Evoe  Bacche!  at  another 
Jdew  the  bird-call  by  which  liberal  gulls  are  caught.    In  the 
train  of  the  car   followed  vanity,  silly  self-confidence,  the 
passion  for  organising  and  innovation.    Finally,  to  this  grand 
exhibition  may  be  added  Hunt  and  the  Spa-Field  orators  of 
the  county  of  Katzenellenbogen ;  and  yet  better,  tiie  blessing 
of  a  discovered  conspiracy.    O  frightful  folly  of  the  age !— - 
after  a  long  course  of  deception,  at  last  believing  its  own  Kes, 
-abandoning  iiatnre  to  give  a  theatrical  color  to  things,  and 
tanung  society,  the  State,  the  Church,  and  all  that  is  respect- 
able on  die  earth,  into  a  disgusting  farce. 

What  succeeded  so  well  in  Nassau,  had  before  been  tried  in 
BaTaria.  The  Minister,  Montgelas,  virho,  on  the  same  plan, 
formed  the  Constitution  of  1808,  proclaimed  another  at  the 
time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienba.  Montgelas  was  dismissed, 
and  the  ministry  which  succeeded  did  not  possess  either  the 
influence  or  the  artnecessary  to  perpetuate  his  system.  Tlie 
King  granted  a  Charter,  in  wfatdi  too  much  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  toynl  prerogatives  appears ;  but  which,  iiever- 
theless,  give^  lihe  presoipie  advaaitages  by  wMch  they  may  be 
-CEiabled  gradually  to  fdiolish  bad  institutions,  and  substitute 
better  in  their  stead. 

The  Bavarian  IHetdid  not,  therefore,  resemble  those  gloomy 
.apparitioos  whidi  serve  to  deceive  the  age.  The  4|econd 
Chamber,  after    acqiiiring    s^ine    constitutional  experience. 
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raasifestGd  a  Tcry  laikdaUe  spirit  Maoy  of  the  oppressions 
*ivhich  nations  suffer^  were  brought  into  discussion.  Prepara- 
iion  was  made  for  the  introdaction  of  new  institutions.  A 
limit  was  set  to  great  abuses,  and  the  disorders  of  the  age 
were  brought  to  the  solstice  point  of  amendment. 

The  union  which  prevailed  between  the  Cabinet  and  ihfi 
.Chamber  was,  however,  soon  dissolved,  when  the  latter,  after 
examining  (be  extremities  of  the  body  politic,  b^an  to 
approach  the  internal  vital  parts,  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
disease  of  whidi  States,  in  the  present  age,  perish.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  reduce  the  anooy,  and  to  make  other  ec<Mio- 
micail  and  financial  reforms,  when  ttie  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
administtation,  which  affected  even  Courts  of  Justice,  were 
opposed,  then  that  patience,  too  imprudently  relied  oa  as 
liberal,  was  exhausted,  and  the  passions  which  have  so  often 
disgraced  Germany  raged  in  all  their  fiiry.  The  first  Chamber 
^and  the  Council  of  State  assumed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  a 
<stand  iigainst  the  popular  claims.  It  was  pretended  that, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  4he  supplies  ou^t  to  be  gene- 
rously gsanted,  without  any  ^condition  of  radical  reform. 
Having,  refused  to  allow  &e  troop^  to  tabs  the  oath  to  the 
-Constitution,  on  the  ground  that  the  army  was  not  a  delibe- 
rative body,  they  were  allowed  to  deliberate,  on  addresses 
fav<Hrab]e  to  the  Cabinet.  At  last  the  Prince  was,  in  a  very 
undignified  manner,  involved  in  disputes,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  memorable  beginning  of  a  contest,  the  t^mi- 
nation  of  which,  though  uncertain  as  to  time^  isjby.no  means 
doubtful  with  respect  to  the  result. 

Similar  events  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  iiad  a  similar 
jresult.  Constitutions  bad  succeeded  eadi  other  ibeste  »& 
rapidly  as  in  France.  One,  doubtless  intended  to  exhibit 
something  original  in  (xerman  absurdity,  was  framed,  as 
expressed  in  ^he  title,  ^'  according  to  objective  and  subjec- 
tive rdations/'.  The  Rom^n  Consuls  were  not  so  quickly 
changed  as  ttie  Ministers.  At  last  the  Court  granted  a  Charter 
in  fulfillment  of  the  18tb  article,  which  was  very  generally 
approved.  In  tho  assembly  convoked  in  virtue  of  ttiis^  Charter, 
the  talent  for  business  which  distinguishes  the  people  of  JBadeo, 
and, much  practical  experience,  was  displayed. 

When,  however^  afiairs  advanced  to  the  critical  point,  when 
Ihe  question  of  the  part  the  States  ought  to  have  in  the  6er* 
manic  Diet  came  to  be  considered,  and  when  measures  (S 
eeconomy  were  ai^tated,  the  C<mrt4^iinined4o  put  an  end  to 
4)ie  discussions.  ^Tfae  States  were  not  ^oierely  dissolved^  but 
4)lsmjssed^  and  ^e  Constitution  violated  aii  soon  as  it  was  put 
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'in  operatietL  This  was  another  proof  of  the  denee  of  esti** 
xaatiea  in  which  a  Constitution  was  to  be  held,  which,  resting  on 
no  historical  foundation,  and  unsupported  by  free  institutionii, 
and  powerful  corporations,  depended  merely  on  caprice,  was 
granted  by  a  Cabinet  order,  and  revoked  by  the  same  au* 
tiiority. 

The  venerated  authority  of  ancient  law  opposed  a  more 
successful  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  in  Wirtemburg.  The 
King,  irritated  at  the  opposition  made  to  some  well-meant 
measures,  threw  himself  into  the  anns  of  a  party ;  bnt  the 
momentary  triumph  thus  obtained,  was  followed  by  a  com- 
plete defeat.  To  punish  such  a  course.  Nemesis  wanted 
neither  dagger  nor  poisoned  cup.  A  small  error  in  the  fiaancial 
accounts,  which  had  slid  in  among  the  ciphers,  like  a  serpeiit 
tnider  flowers,  was  sufficient.  At  last  the  King,  with  a  troly 
laudable  eonfidence,  summouj^  a  new  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  Wirtemberg  enjoys  the  advantage  over  all  other  Grerman 
States,  of  having  established  its  system  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  and  in  harmony  with  the  Government. 

While  this  conciliatory  co-operation  served  to  calm  the 
irritation  of  public  feeling,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  still 
more  deeply  wounded  by  the  fermentation  which  prevails  in 
Rhenean  Hesse.  Wc  Ihere  see  a  prince  of  excellent  dispo- 
sition, entangled  in  the  complicated  relations  of  an  age  wJnch 
he  but  ill  comprehends ;  a  ministry  divided,  embarked  op  the 
stormy  sea  of  politics,  without  chart  or  compass,  and  driven 
about  by  every  wind ;  and  finally,  a  people  who  know  their 
rights,  and  boldly  demand  them.  Such  are  the  elements  of 
this  contest,  which  may  at  present  cause  some  apprehension, 
but  for  which  a  favorable  result  may  be  predicted,  when  we. 
coimider  on  the  one  hand  the  benevolence  of  the  prince^  and 
on  the  oflier  tiie  firmness  of  the  people. 

That  the  contrast  between  North  and  South  iGermany,  loi^ 
established  as  a  general  principle,  should  not  however  extend 
to  particular  cases,  it  has  b^n  thought  fit  to  transplant  the 
feeble  timid  character  of  the  Nortiiem  Governments  to  the 
South,  by  the  Constitutions  given  to  the  Tyrol,  Gallicia,  a^ 
the  small  territory  oi  Vaud ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  an  active, 
inteltigeat,  but  arbitrary  princess  of  the  North\.opposed  her 
equivocal  liberality  to  ancient  rights  in  a  manner  as  tyrannical 
fts  any  thing  practised  on  the  Coidfederation  of  flie  Rhine. 

Whilst,  beyond  the  Bhine,  the  political  reformation  has  gra- 
^uaUy  attained  the  point  to  which  the  English  Episcopal 
Chardi  has  arrived  in  religious  reformation,  ttie  provinces  on 
Jhis  ^ide  of  the  Rljdne  rather  form  a  kind  of  political  Ca^ 
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vinism,  which  the  c^s  of  Suabla  and  the  BIftcie  have  vaiBlsr 
sought  to  adopt.  The  d^mties  of  the  Circlo  of  the  Bhiaie 
voted  in  the  asaemblie^  of  Bavarian  States*  with  the  inflexible 
spirit  attached  to  the  realities  of  the  politieal  i»chool  adofrted 
in  the  provinces  of  the  left  bank ;  though  they  have  been  occa- 
sionally misled  by  preconceived  opinions,  yet  in  all  that  te- 
^rds  the  practical  interest  of  their  provinces,  they  have 
proved  themselves  intefiin^ent  and  prudent.  The  same  spirit, 
was  evinced  in  Hesse,  On  this  side  of  the  Bhine,  and  excited 
violent  opposition  to  the  distant  govemttients  \  it  was  of  course, 
deddedly  evinced  in  the  possessions  of  Pnissia,  under  whose 
sceptre  is  united  the  chief  porlioii  of  the  Rhenish  territory. 

When  Aat  ooimtry  was  allotted  to  Prussia,  the  extremities 
of  Germany  were  united;  and  the  diplconatic  benediction  which 
heaven  has  hitherto  refused  to  confirm,  was  pronouneed  <m  the 
union.  This  union  was  entirely  hetefog^neou3»  On  die  one 
hand  a  state,  connected  together  merely  lyy  a  King  leignBif  ia 
the  plenitude  of  despotism,  by  cabinet  ordars,  without  any 
legal  constitutioa ;  next,  a  world  of  administrators  secretly 
organised,  govern  with.the  most  complex  forms ;  next,  a  severe 
m&tary  spirit,  inclined  to  compress  life  within  the  MuHts  of 
subordination.  On  the  otiier  hand,  a  people  without  a'native 
sovereign  faunily,  a  race  of  nobiUty  almost  extinct,  and  an 
impoverished  clergy ;  next,  a  middle  class,  not  opufent  but 
easy,  obedient,  but  not  subjected;  suffering  the  bridle  of  the 
law,  but  offended  by  every  arbitrary  act;  emforaciag  all  tfapi^is 
practicable,  and  devoted  to  the  public  interests ;  not  hos^  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  but.  detesting  the  doinineering.  spirit 
connected  with  the  military  state. 

Principles  so  opposite,  could  not  tran<|uill|r  wme  i^xootact; 
and  the  disadvantage  of  the  conffict  was  of  necessky  wMIy 
on  the  part  of  the  new  masters,  who  had  appD^fviated  i/^ 
themselves  ail  action,  and  resigned  to  tbe.snbjecta  Q«dy  the 
pa$ii^e  diaracter.  Thus  when  ^  government  ft'st  lost  pfiihli€ 
confidence,  the  people,  by  dint  of  observation,  soon  di0CQ^r9d 
its  feet>le  points.  The  present  was  nnammoudy  rejected,  and 
aH  attcoitiOR  was  fixed  <m  the  progress  of  the  GrovemmeDt  ia 
forming  the  Constitution.  The  creation  of  the  Cpuik^I'  ef 
Stete  was  observed  with  satis&ction,  as  the  first  step  tonwfis 
that  formation.    The  installation  of  the  Commsssi(m-fis^  ff0e 

Saring  the  Constitution,  the  formation  of  tiie  Comtais8iaP.4if 
ustlce,  and  Hie  abolition  of  ttie  secret  Polide,  wene  id^e  fiea- 
mv&A  agreeable  to  the  public.  When  three  melxdMffsoC  tile 
tkAlstitutioiial  CoramisBion  wi»e  sent  into  the  differaittrtrtl^ 
-vincesto  ascertain  the  state  of  public. ophiion,  the  atseasiM 
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iS$on^  somewhat  late,  was  regarded  as  one  step  in  advtooe. 
But  after  the  return  of  these  members,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Commission  did  not  meet  for  a  second  sitting,  the  tardy 
moT^aients  of  the  goyemment  excited  fears  of  its  fetrogrcs- 
sioQ. 

Meanwhile  the  Chancdlor  visited  flie  Rhine,  and  new  hopes 
were  cherished.  He  had  accepted  the  famous  address,  and 
the  discussions  which  ensued  between  him  and  the  d^utation 
led  to  the  expectation  that  re-action  was  at  an  end.  But  when 
the  King  did  not  sanction  the  promise  he  had  authorised  ids 
minister  to  make ;  when  he  manifested  displeasure  at  the  inha- 
bitants; when  he  extended  that  displeasure  to  the  local  govem- 
ment  for  having  permitted  what  could  not  be  justly  prev^ited ; 
and  when  he  bestowed  approbation  on  those  who  wished  to 
put  dovm  the  expression  of  public  opinion  by  yiol^ice;  then 
the  people  were  silent,  but  a  fresh  blow  was  given,  and  the  old 
womid  was  re-opened. 

When,  however,  the  people  of  the  Rhine  objected  to  the 
interference  of  the  nobility  in  this  affair,  they  showed  that  their 
attachment  to  abstract  right  was  stronger  than  their  feeling  for 
natural  equity*    The  same  feeling  prevailed  in  the  outcry 
against  the  paper  presented  by  the  nobles  to  the  chancellor. 
In  rejecting,  with  republican  pride,  the  aid  of  a  corporation 
which  never  can  be  dangerous  to  liberty  among  hs,  the  ad« 
vantage  of  founding  claims  on  ancient  rights  is  inconsiderately 
renounced;  and  not  having  been  equitable,  equity  cannot  be 
demanded  from  the  aristocracy,  in  many  respects  powerful. 
•^  From  this  moment  the  idea  of.  an  essential  retrogression  in 
the  principles  of  the  government. became  general,  and  every 
thing  that  afterwards  took  place  strengtl^ned  this  opinion. 
The  establishment  of  the  university  of  Bonn,  and  the  result  of 
the  immediate  commission  of  justice,  were,  it  is  true,  received 
with  gratitude ;  but  the  new  measures  of  finance  soon  coun- 
teracted the  favorable  impression.    When  the  duties  abolished 
by  the  provisional  governm^it  were  restored,  and  various 
odier  burdensome  taxes  imposed;  when,  of  all  the  liberality  of 
anterior  years,  nothing  was  preserved  but  the  military  con- 
scription, then  opposition  could  not  fail  to  show  itself;  and  as 
the  people  could  obtain  no  good  by  petitions,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  wish  to  avert  evil  by  protests.    The  local  goverU'- 
Bient  atterwards  proved  that  the  people  had  paid  the  four  dollars 
arhead  required  by  law,  and  that  nothing  fafther  could  be 
raised ;  but  the  minister  reproached  the  Municipal  Council  with 
acting  on  narrow .  views,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  new 
taxes.    It  was  then  curious  to  see  a  system,  though  thus 
VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXX.  2  L 
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pushed  cr/f  absurdum^  goon  appareafly  imparplexed ;  tot  e^ety 
one  felt  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  put  an  end  to  this  indifference 
by  a  constitution. 

.  Besides  these  iK>litical  relations  anothc^r  cmuse^  the  state  of 
the  Church,  agitated  Catholic  Germany,  particularly  on.  the 
Rhine  and  in  Westphalia.  Since  the  seciilsff  festival  of  the 
xefonnation,  there  had  been  displayed  in  Protestant  Geonany 
9n  arrogance  very  r«iilike  true  Protestantism,  i;f4iich  is  mode^ 
9nd  humble^  and  \^bich,  while  adhering  to  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, does  not  reject  as  absurd  the  belief  of  .former  ages,  oa^ 
which  the  Catholic  religion  reposes.  In  sudi  proceedings  it 
bad  no  part,  but  rather  appeared  exactly  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  admits  a  more  rational  faith,  and  with  fteedom  pene- 
trates to  the  bottom  of  things ;  since  the  particular  is  in  its 
must  extreme  point  united  with  the. general,  and  as,  when  the 
dross  is  removed  from  both,  the  pure  silver  appears,  so  in  this 
respect  Protestantism  and  Catholicism .  are  related  to  each 
other  as  integral  and  di&reotial  methods.  , 
'  But  in  thi$  affair  was  shown  that  gloomy  spirit  which, 
incapable  of  overcoming  the  diffk;ulty,  by  cutting  the  knot  on 
the  side  of  nature,  misses  also  the  historical  solution;  whidi 
arrogantly  founds  its  claims  on  all  that  is  transitory,  fie^iu^, 
imd  worthles3  ;  which  holds  up  its  imaginations,  vanities,  and 
passions^  as  great  and  good  moral  laws ;  and  which  stops  at 
the  cross  road  to  explain  history,  wMle  she  proceeds  in  her  car 
of  light  on  her  course,  regardless  of  the  dirty  at<»DS  that  float 
in  her  beams.  This  is  the  spirit. which  has. raised  the  cry.  that 
{Catholicism  was  dead  and  gone,  and  had  only  forgotten  to  ^et 
itself  buried ;  and  which  now  offers  out  of  compassion,*  as  it 
:ivere,  to  do  honor  to  the  deceased^  by  attending  the  funoal,  and 
to  assist  in  breaking  the  chain  which  has  enslaved  the  human 
poind,  and  overthrowing  the  tyrant 

.  On  the  same  grounds  that  it  wa&  formerly  ,the  practice  to 
preach  up  a  coalition  of  Princes  against  the  remaining  shadow 
of  imperial  autfiority,  a  similar  coalition  against  the  Pope,  was 
Tecommended.  The  Catholics  having  h^urd  these  instigations 
in  silence,  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  Jesuits  descending  from 
Swit2^rland  was  drawn,  and  the  history  of  all  the  mischief  the 
iPopes  bad  ever  done  was  coUeoted  in  the  journals.  It  was 
then  proclaimed  that  the  Protestant  maxim  of  the  prince  being 
the  head  of  the  church,  should  be  applied  to  Catholics  in  Pro- 
testant states.  Thus  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  prince  shoidd 
]be  head  of  the  army,  and  of  all  other  orders  in  the  state,,  but  he 
must,  also,  as  pofUifex  maxiraus^  have  power  ove^  the  con- 
^ience,  in  order  mat  in  case  tanaticisni  should  revive,  he 
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«mig^^  Ijkc  Henry  fhe  Vllltb  of  England^  roast  those  who  ac- 
knowledge the  Pope's  aothorhy,  and  rack  those  who  deny  it. 
;HeBce  the  cry  against  the  Bararlan  Concordat,  and  the  ap- 
plause given  to  Wessenbergh,  who,  though  a  worthy  xnati, 
acted  improperly  in  availing  himself  of  the  temporal  power 
,to  support  a  bad  cause  against  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  distrust  which  these  iU-^disguised  designs,  excited  was 
'Strengthened  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  for  Con- 
cordats in  Protestant  States,  partly  composed  of  Protestant 
del^^tes..  A  journal  published  some  of  the  propositions 
xiiad^  to  this  Commissicm,  by  which  it  appeared  that  it  was 
intended  to  reduce  the*Pope  to  the  fisherman  state,  which  the 
apostle  his  predecessor  abandoned  when  he  followed  JTesiu^ 
In  one  country,  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  celibacy  was 
prepared,  but  was  withheld  on  account  of  the  expense  which 
might  be  occasioned  by  pensions  to  the  widows  of  priests. 
These  things  must  have  made  an  un&vorable  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  though  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Com* 
mission  might  tranquillise  those  who  were  informed  of  them. 
Gonciliatory  measures  were  adopted,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
illie  Vatican  would  not  permit  the  aboUtion  of  archbishoprics 
.or  the  nomination  of  Catholic  bishops  by  Protestant  princes. 

Firussia,  in  the  population  of  which  four  millions  of  Catho* 
lies  are  included,  did  not  concur  in  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
lOission,  and  her  refusal  was  attributed  to  the  wish  not  to  be 
.outdone  in  liberaUty  on  this  occasion.  The  King  had  made 
promises  which  the  chancellor  had  renewed ;  but,  aiter  all,  the 
vhttrch  was  left  in  a  more  wretched  state  than  under  the 
JPreneh.  The  paichment  deed  of  the  Holy  AlUance  was  care^ 
fully  laid  up  in  the  archives.  Edifying  discourses  on  piety  and 
Christian  virtue  supplied  to  a  certain  extent  the  old  otficial 
9tyle ;  but  the  Christism  maxim  of  giving  to  every  one  his  due, 
was  not  practised.  All  the  ministers  signed  the  order  for  alie- 
nating the  last  remaining  domains,  as  if  they  had  wisheci  to 
divide  the  iniquity  among  a  great  number.  It  was  pretended 
fliat  it  was  better  to  get  rid  of  the  domains,  as  th^t  kind  of 
property  served  only  to  attract  the  enemy.  la  the  same  way 
flie  provincial  documents  and  manuscripts  returned  from  Pari^ 
were  removed  to  Berlin  for  (heir  better  security.  Afterwards, 
when  the  religious  institutions  were  aboUshed,  when  the  estlA- 
bUshed  Reformed  Church  could,  with  difficulty  defend  itself, 
When  the  local  governments  wanted  to  compel  the  Catholic 
okrgy  to  yield  on  the  questioaof  mixed  marriages,  these  and 
ortfaer  aibitrary  proceedings  turned  public  opinion. in  Cavor  o 
tiie  qlergy.    Then  the  goyemment  assumed  the  negative  cha* 
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racter  peculiar  to  the  age.    But  suspicion  was  roused,  and  iiie 
temper  of  the  Catholics  became  a  new  principle  of  dissension. 

The  agitation  appeared  chiefly  in  publications.  WhA 
Prassia  imposed  a  severe  censorship  on  the  journals,  tho 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  sought  another  asylum,  where  its  ideas 
might  have  vent.  That  asylum  was  foimd  in  the  coostitutiOfi 
of  Weymar,  which  had  abolished  censorship.  Then  com- 
menced the  war  between  the  self-emancipating  age  and  state 
policy.  The  Isis,  the  Osiris,  the  Anubis,  the  Nemesis,  and 
the  Patriot,  all  in  different  ways  defended  liberty.  At  their 
call,  other  voices  were  heard  resounding  from  the  mountains  0f 
Switzerland,  Unough  Wirtemburg  to  the  Danube,  along  tte 
Mein,  and  in  all  the  South  of  Germany,  while  Northern  Ger- 
many was  nearly  struck  dumb  by  the  censors.  All  these  united 
voices  formed  a  chorus,  which,  though  not  always  in  harmony, 
and  sometimes  forgetting  the  rules  of  prosody,  loudly  remindra 
the  heroes  who  stalk  along  the  political  stage  in  the  cothurnud, 
of  salutary  practical  regulations,  and  neglected  truths,  and  of 
good  advice  which  they  had  despised. 

But  this  chorus,  long  banished  from  the  modem  stage, 
where  confidants  and  bed-chamber  courtiers  had  usurped  its 
place,  having  again  made  its  appearance  without  invitation, 
could  not  expect  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception ;  and  indeed 
its  presence  was  only  endured  with  impatience.  Tlie  corpo- 
ration spirit  which  governs  German  courts,  soon  repelled  tihis 
dreaded  innovation.  A  diplomatic  campaign  was  commenced 
against  the  journalists,  in  which,  as  in  all  great  hunts,  the 
noble  am'mal,  pursued  by  the  dogs,  and  harassed  by  their 
cries,  at  length  falls  down  lifeless,  or  is  obliged  to  plunge  into 
a  pond  or  a  quagmire.  For  persecuted  writers  a  quagmire, 
iGerman  jurisprud«ice,  was  at  hand,  in  the  very  place  where 
freedom  from  censorship  had  been  granted.  The  hottest,  after 
tarrying  a  short  while  in  this  filthy  bath,  found  themselveii 
soon  sufficiently  cooled  to  check  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
country.  All  tedious  constitutional  forms  were  however  soon 
put  aside,  and  after  giving  Oken  the  choice  between  putting  an 
end  to  himself  or  to  his  Isis,  they  were  at  last  both  banished 
together. 

Other  writers  thought  more  of  themselves  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  such  a  destiny,  and  prudently  made  amicable  arrange-' 
^lents  with  the  government.  It  was  allowed  to  speak  in 
general  terms  of  Uberty,  but  every  particular  arbitrary  act  and 
bad  institution  was  to  he  spared.  The  middle  ages,  the  feudal 
syste%  ^n4  P)j?l?^  ^^^^  1^^  ^R^^  ^  comment: 

The  errors  or  tb^  Kmg  of  Spain  miight  be  freely  censured,  and 
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the  Crerman  Jfohn  Ball  might  serve  occasionally  as  a  subject 
for  ridicule.  On  these  conditions,  the  buccaneers  of  the  press 
reoeived  letters  of  ma^k  to  cruize  against  the  neighbouring 
.governments,  until  the  latter  had  the  weakness  to  form  a 
concert  against  the  attack.  It  was  then  declared  illiberal  and 
unjust  to  attack  the  government  which  had  been  insulted  only  * 
^  day  before. 

'  The  people,  irritated  by  the  misrepresentations  of  their  pre- 
tended organs,  and  the  secret  persecutions  of  their  friends,  turned 
to  conversation  and  tradition  rather  than  writing:  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  society,  the  rapid  interchange  of  ideas,  added 
new  vigor  to  public  life,  and  established  a  common  centre, 
whence  thought,  diverged  in  all  directions.  Thus  nothing  was 
concealed,  every  citizen  felt  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  and 
imparted  his  feeUngs  to  others.  Thus  judgments  on  persons 
and  things  ^e  founded  on  facts,  and  are  rarely  mijust^  though 
they  may  occasionally  appear  severe. 

That  tribunal  which  judges  the  livii^,  is  not  influenced  by 

Erinted  falsehoods.  Men  who  imagine  themselves  impenetra- 
le,  are  already  distinguished  by  the  title  which  an  irrevocable 
decree  has  assigned  to  them.  Actions  and  events,  which  they 
thought  they  could  disguise,  are  known  to  ttie  whole  worid. 
Only  the  accused  are  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on ;  at  least  if 
their  own  consciences  do  not  convince  them  of  their  guilt.  Tliis 
tribunal  becomes  the  more  severe,  in  proportion  as  3ie  liberty 
of  the  press  is  restricted,  and  that  at  the  cost  of  those  who  ex- 
ercise misrepresentation,  because  they  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves.  Thus  many  events  which  appear  incomprehensi- 
ble, may  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  the  tradition  of  po- 
pular opinion. 

.  In  the  variousmovements  produced  by  the  canses  already  men- 
tioned, the  liberals,  who,  during  the  period  of  the  deliverance, 
had  concurred  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  more  suitably 
order  of  things,  separated  into  two  parties : — one,  called  the  Am- 
iorical  party,  acknowledged  that  Grermany  was  better,  when^ 
united  under  a  protecting  chief,  and  divided  into  different  states 
and  corporations,  she  florished  independent  and  vigorous; — 
when,  esteemed  and  respected  from  without,  she  could  repel  every 
ibreign  power  which  presumed  to  attack  her.  Thisparty  also  ac» 
knowledged,  that  when  the  head  was  weakened  and  the  mem- 
bers too  powerful  and  dissolute,  disease  pervaded  the  whole 
frame:— that  by  increased  incongruity  disease  gained  ground,  and, 
after  Hbe  reformation,  burst  out  in  that  yiolent  and  incurable 
paroxysm,  which  afflicted  the  State,  until  the  enemy  overthrew 
the  tottering  form  and  bound  it  to^  his  triumphal  car,  strewing 
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its  members  in  every  direction,  as  Medea  scattered  the  limbs 
of  Absyrtes. 

The  historical  party  were  of  opinion,  that  flie  form  alone 
being  perishable  among  nations,  new  G^ennany  mast  rise  out 
of  the  elements  existing  in  the  distinctive  character  of  old  Oer- 
many,  and  according  to  the  type  which  always  prevails  in 
formative  principles ;  so  that  the  spirit  of  tiie  parent  might  be 
risible  in  the  offspring,  and  that  Grermany  might  not  be  a  new 
nation,  the  bastard  of  neighbouring  states. 

They  therefore  concluded  tiiat  the  problem  to  be  resolved 
was  to  free  the  original  form  of  all  the  corroptions  it  Jiad  im* 
bibed,  and  to  renounce  all  that  vanity  had  constructed,  with- 
out regard  either  to  history  or  the  nature  of  things.  They  wished 
that  the  traces  left  by  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  our  ances* 
tors  should  be  carefully  followed,  departing  from  them  only  so 
far  as  the  changes  in  relations  rendered  indispensable,  and 
that  a  new  Germany  might  thus  be  created  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old. 

-The  other  party,  however,  considered  things  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  Why,  said  they,  should  we  go  back  to  old 
Germany  and  the  fragments  of  an  organisation,  which  might 
have  been  good  when  it  was  created,  but  which  has  now  va- 
nished for  ever?  Why  should  we  venerate  the  superstition  at* 
tached  to  old  heroes  and  saints?  The  old  churches  are  destroyed,* 
and  a  new  faith  is  established.  The  institutions  of  former  times 
might  once  have  been  good,  but  their  wrecks  are  a  burden  ob 
society ;  we  see  in  past  ages  only  the  empire  of  superstition 
and  oppressive  feudalism ;  and  though  the  phantoms  of  some 
great  men  may  float  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  middle  age,  yet 
no  sacrifice  to  the  dead  can  call  them  from  the  tomb.  The  r&r 
formation  and  the  revolution  have  thrown  a  wide  abyss  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present  age.  These  events  have  ren- 
dered Germany  a  new  nation,  and  a  new  world  has  risen  from 
the  deluge  of  the  middle  age.  Form  decays  and  perishes,  but 
life  is  constantiy  renewed ;  and  since  ages  pa;ss  away  and  re- 
lations change,  each  generation  should  create  what  is  beat 
suited  to  itself.  If  old  Germany  be  dissolved,  things  have  re- 
turned to  their  origin,  where  no  empire  existed,  and  where 
history  can  teach  you  but  littie.  But  if  you  wish  to  benefit  by 
the  instructions  Of  historv,  let  the  revolution  be  your  guide. 
In  the  short  space  of  a  few  years  the  history  of  the  world  baa 
passed  before  you ; — ^you  have  seen,  but  not  studied  it ;  it 
might  have  been  engrave«i  on  your  heart  and  senses,  vrtule,  to 
your  imagination  the  middle  age  appears  like  a  blue  spot  on 
the  horiion.  >'' '"-**'•"'  "    "^  -' 
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This  diflfisrence  of  yiews  cannot  embarrass  him  who  coolly 
and  impartially  searches  the  depths  of  history-  and  his  own 
existence.  If  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  independent  na- 
tion possesses  its  own  individuality,  and  all  purified  indivi-^ 
duality  must  be  in  harmony  with  what  history  has'  produced 
generally,  it  will  not  therefore  despise  history,  nor  will  it  act 
blindly  from  its  own  views. 

On  the  other  hand  the  historical  party  will  not  exclude  from 
the  past,  either  th«  reformation  or  tiie  revolution ;  for  they  ac- 
knowledge that  every  particular  history  is  impressed  with  the 
character  of  general  history,  as  the  English  revolution  may  h6 
traced  in  the  French  revolution.  But  these  two  rovolations 
haTe  produced,  as  an  essential  institution,  a  representation  of 
the  commons,  which  Italy  claimed  in  the  middle  age,  and 
which  Germany  wished  to  obtain  under  the^uabian  Emperors.^ 
and  because  she  did  not  obtain  it,  the  empire  lost  Switzerland, 
and  was  deluged  with  blood  by  the  league  of  the  cities  against 
the  Sovereigns,  and  the  war  of  the  peasantry.  Thus  as  all 
fldtlis  concur  in  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  so  all  the  divi- 
fdoDS  of  die  liberal  party  agree  in  the  idea  of  die  country,  and 
they  remained  united  as  long  as  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
war  of  emancipationlasted. 

Bat  enthusiasm  acts  only  momentarily  in  history ;  it  is  led 
on  by  passion  and  interest,  which  separate  by  an  ever-widemng 
breach  what  at  first  seemed  only  a  slight  difference  of  opinion^ 
The  historicid  principle  is  a  generality  comprehending  die 
most  diversified  things.  Good  teeling  selects  only  good  from 
the  past,  but  self-interest  seeks  its  own  advantage.  Tlie  formei^ 
goes  back  to  the  remotest  ages  celebrated  for  good  institutions; 
but  the  latter  does  not  go  so  far  in  quest  of  roots  on  which'te 
ingratl  iljs  selfishness.  There  vreace  in  Prussia,  at  the  period 
preceding  1806,  some  who  joined  the  friends  of  the  good  old 
times ;  they  included  two  classes  of  individuals,  namely,  the 
imaginative  and  the  pedantic,  who  in  Germany  are  connected 
even  with  the  best  of  things :  the  former  dream  of  the  middle 
ages,  after  the  style  of  the  tales  of  chivalry;  the  latter  utter 
words  void  of  sense,  and  pore  over  Haller's  book,  which,  widi 
many  good  things,  contains  many  of  the  errors  of  these '  two 
classes.  ; 

To  this  theoretical  trifling  were  joined  practical  interests  stiU 
more  offensive.  Among  the  institutions  which  had  descended 
to  us  from  the  middle  age,  the  institution  of  nobility  possessed 
the  most  direct  importance.  The  Congress  had  declared  thd 
Standeiharren  (Members  of  the  States)  to  be  the  most  {ffivb 
leged  class;  but  as  die  territorial  soteieigns  woidd  make.^tio 
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sacrifice,  aud  as  every  party  sought  only  their  own  intcsests^ 
the  latter  claimed  what  they  termed  their  old  rights,  and  inter- 
preted ^e  13th  article  of  the  Congress  in  the  way  most  favor- 
aUe  to  themselves. 

Bat  when  the  fulfilment  of  the  article  came  nnder  c4Misiderm- 
tfon,  and  the  claims  oi  the  nobility  cvyoM  only  be  satisfied  at 
the  expense  of  the  commons,  the  latter  protested  against  tibem, 
and  then  the  old  times  began  to  excite  suspicion.  Soon  a  long 
train  of  claims  and  privileges  were  set  forth,  and  the  princes 
being  tardy  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises,  the  Uame, 
thongh  in  some  degree  unjustly,  was  thrown  on  the  nobility. 
Thus  animosity  increased ;  a  great  portion  of  the  arersion  me^ 
tited  by  the  present,  was  fixed  on  the  past ;  and  history  was 
regarded  as  an  arsenal,  in  which  all  foUy,  tyranny,  and  despo- 
tism, could  find  arms. 

Whilst  Germany  was  thus  preparing  new  misfortunes  fiir 
herself,  France  had  speedily  restored  the  stage  which  had  fallen 
with  Napoleon ;  but  instead  of  the  grand  tragedies  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  civil  dramas  and  Henriades  were  represents, 
tinctured  with  the  necessary  dose  of  liberalism.  The  ultras  md 
Uberals  contended  wamdy,  and  separated  into  sabdivisimis, 
which,  in  case  of  necessity,  could  be  combined  by  an  adroit 
manoeuvre;  and  thus  besieged  the  ministers  in  the  entrenclmieiits 
of  power.  This  direrted  the  attention  of  the  Germans,  who 
petoeived  that  the  ultras  were  merely  the  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  who,  in  the  north,  preach  up  punishment,  servitude,  and 
secret  measures.  As  to  the  liberals,  they  appeared  to  be  con- 
tending in  the  same  cause  as  themselves.  They  soon  resumed 
Ifaeir  relidi  for  French  wine,  at  first  sipping  it  sparingly,  and 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  forgetting  domestic  discord ;  then 
by  d^i;rees,  yielding  to  intoxication,  they  became  turbulent, 
and  to^  part  in  the  combat,  at  first  by  encouraging  the  favo- 
rite pft^ty.  and  next  by  contending  one  wift  another  in  fiieir 
cause.  Though  the  emancipation  of  Grermany  is  in  some  mea- 
sure connected  vrith  the  French  liberals,  and  though  the  6er- 
mi^aB  owe  their  tranquillity  to  the  existence  of  the  ultras,  yet 
they  took  part  against  the  latter,  and  ardently  wished  for  their 
lotal  annihilation. 

The  French  resolved  not  to  neglect  this  favorable  disposition 
in  the  Germans,  and  tribunes  were  opened  in  the  Timbs,  and 
even  in  the  German  papers,  from  whence  the  fox  preached  to 
the  poor  geese,  assuring  them  of  his  gratitude,  and  promismg 
te  advocate  their  interests  whenever  h£  own  affiiirs  should  be 
settled. 

The  courts  of  WestemG^nttany  ^eie  better  pleiused  with  tUs 
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French  liberality,  which  reconciled  itself  to  Napoleon,  tibas 
^ith  that  at  ficst  preached  in  G^many,  which  contended  for 
the  union  of  the  country ;  and  they  wUIingly  admitted,  under 
the  French  stamp^  that  liberalism  which,  as  national  produce, 
was  declared  contraband.  It  was  ushered  into  the  coontrr 
with  the  sound  of  flutes  and  tabors.  No  sooner  was  the  w^ 
known  voice  heard  among  tibe  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Rhe- 
nish Confederation,  than  those  who  had  fled  for  shelter  when;tilie 
tempest  of  the  Lord  burst  on  the  age,  rushed  from  their  holes 
and  joyfully  followed  it.  The  liberals  of  this  species,  who 
profess  liberality  as  a  sort  of  fashion,  who  serve  both  God  and 
£ehal,  saw  the  q[>portunity  and  embraced  it.  Others,  who  had 
preserved  the  ideas  of  their  youth  throughout  the  Napoleon 
cra^  were  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  new  epoch,  and  im- 
mediately resumed  their  old  confidence.  Besides,  aJl  thinking 
men^  together  with  the  mass  of  the  people  in  several  countries, 
were  no  way  inclined  to  change  the  good  institutions  they  had 
gained  by  the  revolution,  for  those  which  we're  attempted  to  b«  ' 
imposed  on  them. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  se(x>nd  division  of  the  liberal  pajrty 
gsined  ground  in  proportion  as  the  historical  party  was  reduced 
to  silence  by  the  follies  and  pretensions  in  which  it  was  invclv- 
ed.  Many  men,  attached  to  practical  thix^s,  joined  the  paity 
because  they  despaired  of  seeing  any  good  arise  out  of  Oe 
chaos  of  old  Germany.  Paris  is  thus  once  more  about  to  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  libexal  word,  as  it  was  the  capital  of 
servility:  it  has  become  the  school  of  the  liberals;  and  even 
the  reformers  of  Smithfield  tum  their  eyes  towards  Paris,  whidi 
will  also  furnish  Germanic  institutiims  moulded  according^  to 
French  sentiment  and  character. 

We  must  also  have  courts  and  chambers  of  peers,  like:  a 
fortified  camp  in  the  enemy's  territory.  We  also  must  eiidnre 
those  chambers  of  commons  supp<Hrted  merely  by  the  parties  of 
the  capital  and  the  journals,  which  represent  liberty  aq&Hst 
general  despotism ;  which,  wavering  between  sedition  an4  sh- 
Tery,  eternally  play  the  tedious  farce  of  restraining  the  power 
of  ministers,  who  balance  themselves  with  all  ttie  art  of  i^pe- 
dancers. 

.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  France  good  institutions  will 
also  be  consolidated  in  time;  powerfhl  dements  of  public  opi- 
nion have  been  developed  in  that  country.  A  school  has  hem 
established,  in  which  learned  and  experienced  statesmen  ate 
fonned,  whitat  ours  has  prodnced  ooJy.a  few  writers  witti- 
o»ut  tal»t  or  energy.  However  it  has  hithorto  effected  b«t  htfle 
for  the  happiness  of  ttie  peeplr,  wUM  cms  oontaiDS  ftbeds 
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which  may  proYe  far  more  fruitful,  if,  without  absurdly  de- 
spising what  is  foreign,  we  take  care  to  foster  what  is  native. 

This  diversity  of  views,  joined  to  the  discontent  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  age,  flie  clashing  of  interests  and  universal  distrust; 
has  produced  the  terrible  perplexity  of  ideas  which  marks  the 
present  period ;  in  which,  as  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  woikman  who  is  rsked  for  mortar  brings  stones, 
and  wood  instead  of  tiles,  and  amidst  the  general  confusion  of 
languages,  only  the  word  sack  remained  common  to  all. 

Davoust  replied  to  some  dq[)tities : — "  You  have  no  Ger- 
many ;  I  know  only  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  &c.  f  and 
even  now  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  country  is  regarded  as 
absurd  or  treasonable.  The  doctrine  of  the  day  is,  that  the 
German  belongs  to  all  the  States.  The  drudge  of  every  one, 
he  dares  not  cherish  the  recollection  of  his  country ;  he  is  al- 
lowed to  adopt  the  most  frivolous  foreign  fashions  ;  but  when 
he  wishes  to  resume  his  old  national  costume,  he  is  reproached 
witb  absurd  nationality.  When  artists  exhibit  the  productions 
of  the  German  school,  they  are  insulted  as  revolutionists ;  and 
tbe  court  to  which  they  present  the  collections,  rejects  them  in 
the  face  of  their  own  and  foreign  countries. 

The  cross  raised  in  the  field  of  Leipsick  has  been  torn  down, 
and  this  action  has  found  apologists.  At  every  boundary  a  new 
patriotism  commences,  which  will  be  guarded  by  revenue  offi- 
ces against  tiie  invasion  of  general  patriotism.  NapoleoA  has 
been  chained  to  arock,lest  the  blindSamson  should  escape,  and, 
seiasing  the  pillars  of  the  fragile  European  edifice,  bury  beneath 
the  ruins,  theCaphthorim  and  the  Philistine,  together  with  him- 
self:— but  we  still  preserve  his  institutions  and  venerate  his 
ideas.  France  cultivates  the  freedom  which  we  gave  her, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  brought  her  old  slavery  on 
OBTselves. 

All  that  transpired  in  what  is  termed  the  reign  of  enthusiasm, 
mui^be  regarded  like  those  youthful  errors  which  we  bhish  to 
recollect.  As  to  those  who  would  still  live  according  to  those 
ideas,  and  who  cannot  mould  themselves  to  the  change  of 
things,  ttiey  are  chained  up  like  madmen,  until  it  be  ascertained 
whether  they  can  acquire  that  pliability  which  enables  others 
to  wear  a  serene  count^iaaiee  when  surrounded  by  shame. 
These  still  stand  at  the  head  of  afihirs,  and,  after  havii^  served 
the  enemy,  have  &e  insolence  to  excuse  themselves  by  alluding 
ioUhe  grand  era » 

By  so  complete  and  speedy  a  transfoimsitidn,  the  whole  s^^ 
tem  of  popular  ideas  in  G^mtoy  has  been  overtltfovm.    To 
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the  one  lerery  thing  historical  appears  soperstitioas^  to  the  othei' 
ull  de&iice  of  rights  is  criminal;  opinions  grow  up  and  clai^ 
together,  no  principle  remains  established ;  notting  connecte 
what  vras  valued  yesterday  with  what  will  be  vali^  to-mor- 
row ;  memory  becoming  daily  iAorter^  buries  the  past  in  oMi-' 
vion.  According  to  some^  all  tl^  Grermao  States  possess  wdl- 
disposed  princes;  but  a  perfidious  race  of  nobility  stand  be- 
t?wrej&n  them  and  ttie  people^  who  think  only  of  establishing  their 
old  fieudal  rights.  According  to  others,  there  has  risen  up  a 
species  of  Jacobins,  "v^o  are  secretly  preparing  a  revolution, 
and,  after  annihilating  all  nobility,  will  proclaim  the  indivisible 
republic.  The  different  classes  of  the  same  body  do  not  i^ree  ^ 
they  are  ranged  against  each  other  like  enemies  ready  to  en- 
gage. Each  constructs  a  world  and  a  constitution  after  his  own 
way ;  but  no  central  axis  unites  the  various  pretensions.  No 
one  wiU  consent  to  a  sacrifice ;  and  as  all  social  orgamsatton  is 
founded  on  giving  for  receiving,  and  receiving  for  giving,  none 
can  be  established  here  because  all  are  ready  to  receive,  but  ho 
one  to  give.  Amidst  the  general  confusion  the  governments 
know  not  how  to  proceed ;  their  terrestrial  compass  misleads 
them,  policy  is  their  rule,  and  tradition  abando^  them.  The 
ag^  regards  their  organisation  as  pedantic ;  and  to  them  all 
power,  all  free-will  is  Jacobinism. 

This  discord  has  particulaity  exercised  its  influence  on  the 
nunds  of  youth.  If  a  new  spirit  is  to  spring  from  the  destruc^ 
ti<m  of  the  past,  to  give  new  form  and  organisation  to  the  world, 
it  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  new  generation.  The  new  gene- 
ration will  enter  into  history  with  ardor  and  courage ;  without 
despising  the  experience  of  the  past,  they  may  renounce  the 
errors  and  follies  of  the  age  which  preceded  them,  and  it  is 
above  all  by  actively  participating  in  public  aflairs,  that  fliey 
must  prepare  for  the  work  they  are  destined  to  terminate. 

The  rising  generati(Hi  have  honorably  discharged  this  duty 
when  liberty  was  to  be  defended  by.  the  sword.  On  their  re- 
tarn  from  tile  field  of  batde,  their  minds  have  been  str^igtfa^ 
ened  and  developed  in  the  Universities,  and  it  is  <»ily  by  guid-^ 
ing  this  natural  developement  that  the  mature  race  can  prov^ 
its  wisdom.  If  you  have  conjured  up  good  spirits,  what  have 
you  to  fear  ?  If  you  have  called  up  bad  ones,  you  need  pay  for 
your  &ult  only  by  your  terrors ;  for  if  you  are  pure,  not  even 
Satan  himself  csm  harin  you. 

Instead  of  exhibiting  to  the  students  the  appearance  of  tran^ 
quil  confidence^  the  governments  betrayed  oieir  alarm,  and 
flms  a  nndtttisde  of  e^  ensued.  When  th^iumiversary  of  ths 
Beformatioh  was  celebrated,  the  reforming  spirit,  iititated  tftat 
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tiie  Tefonnati<m  of  the  Canirch  should  be  approved,  while  that 
of  the  State  was  denied,  transported  itsdf  to  the  Wartbnigfa, 
where  some  hundreds  of  young  men  had  assembled  to  cde* 
brate  the  festival.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  evening,  after 
the  example  of  the  reformer,  they  burnt  the  emblems  of  Uie  old 
slavery,  together  with  a  number  of  books,  the  majority  of. 
which  had  long  been  condemned. 

This  might  have  excited  salutary  reflectioD,  since  similar 
relations  had,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  produced  the 
same  result.  The  errors  then  committed  by  tbf»  Church  mi^t 
have  furnished  a  useful  lesson;  but  to  act  bUndiy  and  furioudy 
against  the  symptoms  of  the  hidden  disease,  could  be  of  no 
avail.  Instead  of  tranquilly  viewing  the  thing  as  it  onght  to 
bave  been  viewed,  Uie  governments,  led  away  by  the  first  im- 
pression, commenced  enquiries  and  dispatched  embassies, 
flius  giving  the  young  men  a  vast  idea  of  their  importance,  and 
betraying  the  secret  of  their  own  weakness. 

The  students  observing  the  state  into  which  divisimi  had 
thrown  the  country,  resolved  at  least  to  banish  this  division 
from  the  Universities,  and  to  substitute  a  Bursqhenschaft 
or  general  societjir  of  youth,  for  the  Landsmannschaftjsn  or 
societies  according  to  the  k)cal  origin  of  their  members.  If  the 
governments  wished  to  interfere  in  this,  they  mi^t,  tlm>ogfa 
men  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  students,  have  contrived 
that  tiie  local  societies  should  be  received  into  the  general  so- 
ciety, so  that  the  latter  might  acquire  strength  bv  we  alliance 
and  the  parties,  in  their  tuin,  obtain  tranquillity.  Bat  thegov^n^ 
ments  were  startled  at  any  thing  resembling  the  unity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  moral  dignity  and  tranquillity  of  the  general  society 
was  more  dreaded  than  the  opposite  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
local  societies,  and  consequ^itly  the  latter  were  favored.  The 
Universities  then  became  the  theatre  of  confusion.  The  stu- 
dents who  defended  the  principle  of  unity,  irritated  by  the  per- 
secution and  hostility  they  experienced,  and  the  distrust  thi4 
watched  all  their  movements,  thought  themselves  called  to 
establish  a  better  order  of  things,  and  they  acquired  that  ^i- 
rit,  which,  showing  itself  in  public  events,  alarmed  the  govern- 
jnent  beyond  bounds. 

The  ^vensity  of  opinions  among  the  liberals  was  equally 
difiused  among  the  students,  who  speedily  joined  a  party.  To 
youth  history  has  but  a  short  existence,  and  their  own  com- 
mences only  with  their  life.  That  sentiment  which  sees  tfae 
fiiture  in  the  past,  is  not  yet  developed  in  them.  Conscious  of 
powers  so  free  and  active,  youth  is  not  inclined  to  consider  the 
pa^^  attentively;  tlms  ioQowing  the  impulse  of  natore,  thcf 
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loin  the  party  which  wishes  to  Teform  the  world  with  it^  own 
liand^  and  whicb^  like  the  indnstrious  spider,  is  at  once  the 
spinning  machine  and  the  spinner.  But  the  yonth  of  Germany 
also  wished  to  represent  the  Germanic  character,  and  the  cho- 
sen instrumenl^  for  regaining  all  that  was  good  in  past  ages. 
Belcmging,  in  this  point  of  view  to  the  historical  paiiy,  it  was 
in  contradiction  with  itself,  a  contradiction  which  it  hoped  to 
avoid  by  going  a  step  beyond  the  Church  reformation,  for  they 
went  back  to  &at  period  in  the  history  of  Germany,  which,  in 
the  existence  of  a  nation,  may  be  termed  its  infancy. 

They  adopted  the  opinion  that  history  merits  our  veneration, 
but  it  was  preceded  by  a  state  of  nature  which  also  belongs  to 
ki^ory ;  now  when  all  the  bonds  of  society  are  broken,  when 
the  families  of  the  old  dynasties  are  decayed,  such  a  state  of 
fhin^  has  returned  externally,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
oi^anisation,  founded  on  a  new  nature,  becomes  the  subject 
of  consideration.  On  tiie  same  principle  the  social  compact 
leturns  mider  Germanic  forms.  As  formerly  our  young  people 
naeditated  the  philosophic  construction  of  the  universe,  they 
now  devote  all  their  powers  of  construction  to  social  relations, 
and  after  going  through  the  various  dimensions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, ideas  naturally  terminate  in  a  republican  constitution. 

Events  tended  to  excite  zeal  and  passion.  Madame  Krude- 
ner,  who,  though  eccentric,  is  sincere  and  benevolent,  was 
cafaimniated  by  the  priests,  pursued  by  the  police,  and  sent 
back  to  Russia,  because  she  had  prayed  with  tiie  people,  ford- 
tsAA  the  day  of  judgment,  and  fed  the  hungry.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  s&ai  Kotzebue  to  Germany,  and  certainly  he  Who 
had  commenced  his  life  with  a  capital  of  infamy  which  few  ac- 
quire, even  at  an  advanced  age,  he  who  had  become  the  idol 
of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  the  horror  of  all  worthy  ibeo, 
was  the  fittest  person  for  such  an  appointment.  Whilst  cen- 
sors and  tribunals  stifled  all  that  cduld  be  uttered  for  the  wd- 
Ikre  of  Germany,  he  insulted  with  impunity  sdl  that  the  people 
held  dear.  The  Emperor,  probably  sent  him  with  innocent 
saotaives,  to  observe  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Germany ; 
bat  he  made  the  most  unfortunate  choice,  and  suspicion  ex- 
tended from  the  man  to  the  object  of  his  mission. 
.  This  distrust  was  confirmed  when  Kotzebue,  abusing  his 
cmnmisslon,  basely  calumniated  the  most  respectable  men,  an^ 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  punishment  did  not  visit  the  ca- 
lumniator but  the  calumniated,  because  they  brought  the  worl^ 
of  darkness  to  light.  Public  irritation  was  increased  on  the 
Appearance  of  Stourdza's  work,  vAAdi  spoke  of  GermaiTjr  an4 
ito  mstitBttons,  in  a  way  vfbkck  no  people  conid  endure  from  ^ 
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IbreigrkM'.  Tbe  evident  infiiieneeof  flns|)ubltcafioi]  overmeD 
in  power,  the  indigDation  experienced  on  Hceing'  Russia  so 
sbamrfoUy  abuse  our  weakness,  by  attacking  oar  sentfrneiits 
and  internal  existence,  necessarily  made  a  powerfiil  impres- 
sion on  the  youth  of  Gennaoy.  Among  tbe  mUny  young  men 
whose  thooghts  were  directed  towards  public  affairs,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  one  spark  of  the  fire  which  had  been  so 
imprudently  kindled,  should  fall  into  the  region  of  the  gloomy 
powers  which  tbe  human  faveast  encloses.  Sandt  was  ttieriirst 
who  broke  the  dyke :  and  he  who  had  long  sought  to  under- 
mine it,  was  tbe  first  victim.  Tbe  young  man  took  upon  him- 
self  at  once  to  justify  the  act  and  to  execute  it.  He  gave  his 
own  blood  in  expiation  to  the  enraged  !Nemesis,  according  to 
the  old  maxkn  that  blood  will  have  blood. 

This  event  eame  like  a  thunderbolt  oil  the  people.  Since  tbe 
awakening  of  the  nation,  nothing  had  excited  such  a  sensation. 
What  had  been  uninteUigible  was  now  defined ;  a  sanguinary 
event  once  more  became  the  rallying  point  of  thought.  PuUic 
opinion  condenmed  the  action,  while  it  approved  the  motives. 
That  sentiment  which  teUs  us  that  eternal  justice  watdies  over 
human  affairs,  was  revived ;  a  brilliant  light  was  thrown  over 
the  situation  of  the  country ;  an  increased  participation  in  po- 
litical events  took  place :  such  were  ttie  results  of  the  genial 
agitation  caused  by  this  event.  Public  opinion  suddenly  broke 
from  its  apprenticeship,  and  a  serious  feeling  pervaded  the  ago 
which  had  hitherto  sported  with  events. 

To  this  blow,  which  -profoundly  agitated  the  public  mind, 
succeeded  another,  which  was  the  more  terrible  in  immediately 
following  the  first.  A  young  man  of  mild  but  irritable  and  re- 
served character,  who  viewed  with  horror  the  Machiavelian 
i^stem  that  oppressed  his  country,  resolved  by  an  act  of  vio- 
ience  to  break  her  chains.  Begardmg  Presid^t  Ibel  as  tte 
author  of  that  system,  he  chose  him  for  his  victim.  But  to 
assume  tyrannic  power  in  a  country  which  has  legal  means  of 
resistance,  is  not  a  crime  that  merits  death.  A  people  cannot 
have  liberty  until  they  deserve  it.  This  was  the  second  error 
oi  tbis^  young  man  besides  that  which  was  common  to  Sandt, 
and  he  paid  for  them  with  his  life.  The  angel  of  deaft  has 
however  appeared  to  the  intended  victim,  has  looked  grimlf 
at  him>  and  it  is  be  hoped  that  the  look  will  not  be  misunder^ 
stood.  » 

Thus  then  that  destiny  which  has  so  long  permitted  these 
men  to  play  their  parts  oa  the  stage  of  life,  has  appeared  under 
such  aaavmd  aspect  anoiig  thieaai,  tbat  their  feeble  minds  aie 
seized  with  tertor,  and  fliey  dmdder  beibie  the  mp^^eoom 
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power.  DreadfttUy  decisive  is  indeed  the  moment  when' the 
^st  blood  is  shed  in  civil  disorders.  It  gives  birth  to  a  future 
big  wijdi  events.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  mark  of  the  favor 
of  heaven  to  Germany  that  this  act  was  not  the  offi^ring  of 
mere  naked  crime.  It  was  committed  by  hands  otherwise  pare, 
and  dictated  by  an  error  of  the  heart.  The  choice  between 
light  and  darkness  is  still  open  to  us. 

.  Few  who  have  spoken  or  written  on  this  event  have  beea 
struck  with  these  reflections.  Every  one  will  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Staffans,  that  the  viol^ce  was  not  a  Christian  act;  but 
(rod  sometimes  awakens  a  heathen  virtue  to  punish  the  Chris^ 
tisun  hypocrisy  of  those,  who  with  levity  approve  of  unjust 
wars,  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  perish,  and  never  tUnk 
of  the  Gospel  until  the  flames  which  they  viewed  with  sati^ieic* 
tion  at  a  distance,  at  last  set  fire  to  their  own  dwelling. 
,  The  perpetrator  has  been  reproached  with  a.  criminal  pride 
for  pitting  himself  in  the  place  of  the  justice  of  heaven.  Thiii 
yiew  is  just  with  respect  to  one  who  would  imitate  the  deed, 
but  may  not  be  Christian  when  applied  to  him  who  committed 
iL  What  would  be  said  were  he  to  defend  himself  in  these 
t^ms : — 

^^You  speak  of  pride,  take  care  that  you  are.  not  yourself 
full  of  Christian  pride,  since  you  say,  '  O  Grod,  I  thank  yoi» 
that  I  am  not  like  him ! '  Do  you  think  I  decided  hghfly  on  this 
action?  The  passions  endeavoring  to  break  loose,  press 
around  the  entrance  guarded  by  religion  and  morals.  When 
in  evil  times,  or  by  a  fatal  error,  the  seal  is  broken  and  the 
gates  of  the  abyss  are  op<M»,  every  terror  issues  forth  to  seise 
upon  the  mind  with  irresistible  force.  That  spirit  which  flie 
Roman  saw  in  Asia  and  at  Philippi,  has  appealed  to  me,  but 
did  not  triumph  over  me  without  a  long  strug|g}e.  But  who  haa 
opened  the  gates  and  unchained  the  passions?  Who  has  pei« 
sooed  all  the  sources  of  public  happiQess  with  hatred  and  was^ 
picion  ?  When  the  Romans  took  Edessa,  the  soldiers,  in  quest 
of  treasure,  explored  the  very  foundations  of  the  Temple.  They 
tcve  up  the  stone  which,  consecrated  by  the  ancient  Magi  T^idh 
sacred  charms,  closed  the  cavern  in  which,  as  the  lege^  .teUe 
i|s,  they  had  sealed  up  the  plague.  The  dreadful  disorder  id* 
mipg  Ihrough  the  aperture  ispread  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
wstroyed  one- third  of  the  human  race,-— Who  first  broke  the 
power  of  Christianity  by  making  it  cover  every  base  passion  1 
Many  pro£ess  the  morality  of  the  G^ispel  in  their  words,  but 
ccn9ijtradict  it  in.  their  actions.  Tlie  courts  are  filled  with  men 
wllip  call  for  justice^  but  no  jui^e  is  to  be  found.  The  ^word 
has  therefore  mpved  of  itself  frova  the  wall  and  struck  a  guiUy 
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head.  Judge  with  mercy,  that  with  mercy  yon  may  be  jadged. 
Do  what  is  required  by  divine  and  human  laws,^  and  tb^  abyss 
will  dose  of  itself,  and  I  shall  be  the  last  victim  it  will  s^- 
low  up/' 

Even1|  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  must  necessarily  attract 
the  most  serious  attention  of  governments.  But  placed  at  the 
helm,  the  pilot  ought  to  be  calm,  in  order  to  watch  the  motion 
of  the  ship,  and  ste^  clear  of  quicksands.  If  he  would  over- 
come real  perils  he  must  not  tremble  at  imaginary  danglers. 
The  more  a  government  is  from  its  nature  the  first  moviqf 
principle,  the  less  will  it  be  distracted  by  any  vibrations  which 
may  take  place ;  holding  the  spring  which  acts  on  all  the  ele- 
ments of  society^  they  can  the  more  easily  direct  their  move- 
ments. 

There  is  an  indestructible  conservative  principle  in  social 
institutions.  The  same  instinct  by  which  they  were  fonned. 
maintains  them,  and  no  government  need  resort  to  unworthy 
means  of  discovering  plots ;  for  if  a  government  be  only  in  a 
certain  degree  meritorious,  all  good  men  will  be  in  a  secret  ub- 
derstanding  with  it ;  and  then  no  scheme  which  requires  eKt/m- 
sive  co-operation  can  be  concealed.  Vigilance  ought  not  to 
be  neglected.  It  is  right  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  overt*acts  of  the 
evil-disposed,  and  to  punish  them  if  they  cannot  be  legally 
prevented.  In  this  respect  the  conduct  of  the  English  govern- 
ment is  exempla!ry.  The  German  governments  scarcely  know 
first  principles ;  of  this  ignorance  ttie  late  events  in  Prussia 
afiford  fresh  proo£s. 

Within  these  few  years  it  appears  that  the  malady  of  eeeiBg 
hobgoblins  has,  through  some  effect  of  the  climate,  oir  a  mea^ 
tal  influenza,  become  endemical  in  Berlin.  The  govammen^ 
long  disquieted  by  these  visionaries>  paid  littie  attention  to 
fliem  afto  the  Wartbnrgh  affair,  but,  confounded  by  more  re- 
cent events,  in  order  to  obtain  information,  appointed  a  com<^ 
missicffi  witih  unlimited  powers.  This  commission,  instead  of 
proceeding  by  analysis,  instead  of  patienfly  collecting  fiicts, 
and  ascending  if  possible  by  induction  to  the  first  cause  of  the 
evil,  naturally  preferred  tiie  synthetic  method  to  a  process  so 
tedious.  Every  thing  necessary  to  be  investigated  was  hdd  to 
be  an  incontrovertible  fact,  or  im  axiom  of  ccmunoa  sense ';  and 
then  the  commission,  with  a  salto  mortale,  dashed  headlong 
tttto  real  inquisitorial  researches. 

:  Immediately  was  proclaimed  to  astonii^ied  Europe,  tiie  ex- 
istence of  a  great  treasonable  conspiracy,  said  to  be  the  cealie 
of  all  the  commotions  of  the  age,  as  radii  of  which,  two  assasa^ 
nations  had  already  appeared.  PoKce  officers  were  diq[»at<;h€d 
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laid  ddfW^iii^awrMittty.    Siit  eil|N^riea^  proved  refractory^ 
dad  til  thai  lia^liiAerta^b^eii  tnadiiB  kftowB  i&  fieir  from  being; 
diffident  to  fill  up  tile  jratnting  gnlf  tbat  remaitid  to  be  cloised. 
'■'  ''Bbk  jUscsDVory  of  ii  cofis^tiliilidR  dldoudttckl  by  s^me  stacletits^ 
in  domi^  whieh  t^re  cosdd  tie  do  crine  if  ttey  did  not  atteoipt 
4d^e9l»blisb  it  tiy  iriokm^;*— a  colteotimi  of  Jai^bhiical  seti«r 
Irades  and  metapliord,   for  wUch   tiK^tlia  a&d  Notalis  ard 
chiefly  .«tiflEir«rid)le^  and  ^^di  t»i^t  tee  increased  tweiity-4e>ld 
hj  eiitraots  ftom  the  trai^c  poets  of  mj  ooantry ;— -Ibe  disr 
ooT^M^of  wne  dag^^s^  one  4f  twiidh,  b^longi)^  tid  tbe  time  of 
itm  Oenpnie  cn&toiae;  boi«  Ad^lndc^iption;  ^tV^  /i^s  Bergen 
^^  6il»getis('  rniMlnent);^^  siAKare  of  some  f m^gmentfi  of  ft 
corvespoadencd  of  li^Tc^heftted  youiig  men^  obtidiied  by  vialalSng 
4to  Jwcf6G^  nf  tha  postioftceit— iiRich  is  i^ariy  ^e  whole  result 
«tf  tiie  measiiiiea  of  iriolenee  which  have  been  r«sorted  to.    In- 
4MfpaMe  of  c^mprohcuAiig  bow  isetiotur  of  Hie  kind  which  iOile 
.)rmin$;  men  hhd^eommitted^  coatd  j^ring  from  nncommunicate^ 
mm^nMmm,  the  gatv^rittiu^ats  r^^gfode^  ^V^!^  prigiijiating  ]|| 
naoiet^iocieties.  ......      ^ 

.  -  ^o  diseovtra*  Ifaa  heads  of  Aeae  aasoeiatiOBS^  measures  ^tipere 
4ake&  iajorions  to  men  raspected  by  tte  whole  nation.  Coita* 
^i&ssiBOtters  ware  arat  to  i^icamine  ibm  papers^  wh^,  altca;  tran^ 
ipllDg^fml  all  legal  taems^  vlidated  dolSaestie  secniity,  seised  ^^ 
i&e  most  private  family  documents;  so  thatthe  eattii^Hpof  tibie 
,ttffB^  hody  was  all  that  mmained  to  b&dode  to  reach  the  mind 
in  its  last  i«cesses.  Tooth,  m  wh^se  t^s  the  blood  riots^  wer^ 
ffgacded  as  cold»blooded  crinine}».  Kothiog  b^g  fonnd^  it 
^mB  said  by  we^  of  i^lagy^  ttat  it  w!as  not  meant  perSom; 
jihctaid  be  ponsidecad  saspe<^  becag^esa^piecleid  &i0gs  wer^ 
a»ffiglU  fior  in  titiefar  hdwe^ 

'.  The  Sjtanisfa  Inqaisittoi  toa  flftapr  beaa  blamed  for  oever  In^ 
fionniiig  dnelr  victims  q&  the  charge  agaiwt  tiiem.  Hdwfiiea 
jibiMdd  tiiat  ^oeeediBg  be  ;€haracteri4;ed>  which  sets  oiil  witil 
tiMi  hypothesis  of  a  criaae,  and  a|l(»mards  seeks  for  tbe  eriMina}> 
Mpiicioasly  asowing  emy  man^  of  honor  «of  haTing  com- 
wB^ieA  tt;--^  pracoeliBg,  according  t^  wliaeh  the  Fyinee,  judg- 
ing fiiom  what  ha  proclaiiBed  and  psomised  ia  9^813  and  1814, 
sa%kt  iHsi  csademnied  as  tfao  c^ef  deaiiigc^iieof  his  epaotryf 
fiat  perhaps  all  good  man  ui  Prasi^  wiB  ytk  naite  (o  d^livar 
aGoTenmianl>  n^se  intentionr  desopif^  a  belter  fate>  fcom  Ai^ 
jddboaion,  and  ta'tmpiojraTaty  legal  liaans  of  cemitoraetiBg  the 
IJHialiciffita  of  Ihose  akannists  wbo^  assert  that  tiierd  are  fire  de* 
^naas  in  tte  4so«qpii!»ay ;  nami^^  iOm  Townamealrm^,  flie 
iStednti^  Aa  OaggsNieasa^  flie  taMhsrs^^uvd^he  VfissMmn, 

ybi>xy>  ^m.  NO.  XXX.      5  if 
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Tbcy  are  themsdvc^  tbe  trnknown  -wboat  fltey  seek^^'^AS  <bey 
resemble  &e  man  who  set  fire  to  hid  house  to  destr^  the  miiSe; 
^or  their  distrost  A^ps  not  cease  wfaennottuag  is  discoTemd; 
diey  only  befieye  that  the  real  criminal  has  escaped.  Whmt, 
however^  has  most  of  all  surprised  the  attentive  partof  Grennany 
iti  this  affair,  isthe  recollection,  that  when  Beform  is  in  qnestioir; 
years  pass  away  without  any  common  co-operatSon  being  €i1h 
tain^d ;  whereas  it  requited  only  a  few  ,day6  to  organise^  from 
Holstein  to  Friburgh,  af  general  hdnt  afler  conspirators. 
.  ^  These  proceedings  ootid  not  foil  to  have  an  unfarordlde  m* 
4aenee*  en  the  people ;  and  tbe  ministeTiid  c<niferai€es  at  Cadis- 
bad  ought  to  have  discovered  some  means  of  extricating  flie 
qoymtry  from  its  embarrassing  situation.  Girenmstances  now 
imperiously  required  that  diplomatists,  who  hitherto  had  acted 
onfy  negatively,*  should  adopt  pointive  measiedres,  for  wlncli; 
«6owever,  no  one  was  prepared.  Austria  appeared  to  proflidle 
witb  particular  s^al  this  assemMy.  She  believed  her  tranqulL* 
Jity  secured  when  she  withdrew  from  thetmsettled  eoqiire  ^  bnt 
a  union  becQme.  historic,; cannot  be  so  advantageondy  idmi^T 
doiKd  as  to  leave  no  result  but  gain.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna 
^ving  lost  ail  poptklarity  bv  a  fitiittess'expferiin«it,  began  now 
to  feel  real  disqnietode.  History  constantly  sits  in  judgment 
Ifiow  that  the  Freneb  are  punisbed  for  their  political  errors,  she 
Beeka  out  otii^er  iniquities^  which  are  in  their  turn  expiatod  wifli 
trouble  and  aiiguish. 

As  the  whole  >pf  tbe  existing  system  was  fenndfcd*  on  the  be^ 
lief  that  nothing  Would  happen,  the  embarrassment  was  great 
when  not  only  sonkethtpg  .did  occur,  but  it  was  eiadent  some^ 
thing  more  was  still  to  te  expected.  A  madnne  had  been  in^^ 
yi^^d  t0  extinguish -hcq^e,  merely. by  its  immobility.  Ithad 
tong  answered  the  purpose;  but  now,  when  most  needed^  fear 
seized  the  workmen;  andit .became- qnilevUnsa!Viceable.  Mea- 
suri^s  were  taken  to  prevent  the  ieniunatioh  of  the  confusioft 
wbichi  pTfiVail^. ;  jEyery  reasonable'.prQpQsiti<m  was  dmie  away 
by  an  unreasonable  one*  every  force  destroyed  by  a  conBtnr^ 
\:ailipg  inertpe^,  -and  eV^y  movemaot  stopped  by  its  aat^|D» 
nist.-  Th09  all  ^orts  eould  not  but  be  lost  in  useless  ddfte^ 
rations.  Were  it  wished,  with  an  apparent  attachment  to  fte 
historicajl  parity/  to  .exfdaih .  the .  13tii;article  of  tiie  federid  act 
by.  the  restiHution;  of  the.ojd  corporation  Static,  a  ccmtra^ctioft 
pniut  take  place  with  what  has  alrieady  been  deiie  idtii  resp^ 
to  constitutions.  Ought  it  to  be  proposedto  form  an  c^xecutive 
force  for  tiie  INet?  But  ihe.heiurt  of  the  natimi  is  now  tamed 
fipm^  th^t  ^stitution>  which  ,has  long  been  considered  onlv  pro« 
yiaicttial. .  For  &e  phantom  pf  an  ]^«q[>erOT  without  a  B^pier 
seiitative  Chsgnberj,  no  (me  breathes  a  wish:        •    .  L  .       > 
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'  VPbtBi'dlMklibe  diplomatic  art  effect  against  the  pdwer  4rftia« 
tare  I  A  courser  striking  the  ground  with  his  hoof  may  make  a 
^ring  rise,  up ;  and  when  it  turns  to  a  river^  no  hum^u  force  can 
stop  the  current.  The  Chambers  will  establish  tiieir  right  of 
deliberating  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet ;  by  their  united  ef- 
forts they  will  constitute  the  second  chamber .  of  the  empire ; 
and  when  once  they  act  in  concert^  they  will  feel  the  necessity 
of  fortifying  the  general  executive  power,  along  with  the  ge« . 
neral  parliament  of  Germany.  This  is  the  natural  course  of 
ttdngs,  and  the  course  of  history*  The  nation  is  bent  on  unity ; 
and  its  will  is  like  the  growth  of  the  trees^  and  the  blowing  of 
the  wind,  to  which  no  human  effort  can  oppose  a  barrier. 
,  The  diplomatic  art,  therefore,  can  in  no  way  promote  the 
welfare  of  Germany.  The  lightning  of  heaven  has  struck  the 
German  x>ak;  its  crown  has  lost  its  verdure,  but  its  trunk  is 
stall  vigorous^  and  will  send  forth  new  branches.  The  history 
of  Germany  for  the  last  three  centuries,  n^esents  nothing  but 
^sterility  and  languor;  a  spirit  of  destruction  prevails  in  the 
edifice  of  the  State ;  the  pillars  crack,  and  the  ivy  that  covers 
the  stones  scarcely  >  serves  to  hold  them  together.  But  the 
niaBS  is  still  secretly-  connected  with  the  rock  in  which  it  is  cut; 
and^  being  united  with  it  in.  that  common  life  of  nature  which 
nothing  can  destroy,  retains  its  primitive  vi^or  after  the  lapi<<e 
of  a  thousand  years,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  new  forms. 

formerly,  when  States  attained  this  point  of  decay,  Provi4 
dence  applied  the  remedy  of  emigration;  multitudes  of  bar-^ 
bariahs  overran  the  wasted  nation ;  suspended  life  was  refreshed 
.  with  new  blood,  and  the  withered  branches  re-florished.  This 
remedy  has  ceased  to  exist,  since  civilisation  has  destroyed  tbci 
ancient  foriests,  and  the  plough  has  spread  cultivation  over  the 
land.  But  when  a  State  decays^  the  public  opinion  which  had 
animated  it  becomes  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  matter; 
it  then  becomes  destructive  ixistead  of  preservative,  and  in  its 
efforts  to  construct  a  new  abode,  dissolves  the  bond^  of  the  old 
of^misation^  to  make  room  for  the  new  one. 

Xa  the  intermediate  age  between  an  old  and  a  new  order, 
ideaa  dart  through  society  with  the  I'apidity  Of  lightning.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  thought  be  diffused  by  respiration^  by 
language,  09i  by  some  secret  sympathy.  All  men  adopt  one 
opinion,  dnd  the  flame  spreads  in  proportion  as  efforts  are 
niade  to  extinguish  it.  No  madness  can  be  mo^e  unpardonable 
than,  the  wish  to  impede  thiis*  great  work  of  creation,  aod.to 
^wmgo :  war  against  pubUc  opinion ;  a  war  wiudi  wa^  never-  yet 
'soccessfol.  The  work  must  be  left  to  perfect  itself.  Thea  tiie 
K<$-<N^^aiusation  and  rene^td  of  ideas  will  be.effeeted  bya  slow 
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metionoTphosis.  fint  wfadn  opinion  is  rndAf  impWtod  <Ar  tarred 
from  its  object,  the  terrible  war  of  the  passions  bitoki^  mt; 
every  thing  teiuls  to  a  total  overthrow,  ahd  on  all  sides  re* 
soubds  the  cry  of, — May  the  sword  of  public  opinion  fefl  on  (be 
heads  of  those  who  would  resist  it ! 

Two  ways  are  open  for  passing  flie  point  te  wUcfa  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  age  has  brought  us.  We  may  either  suffer  ideas  to 
take  root  among  us,  or  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  be  overcome 
"by  them,  at  the  risk  of  every  ttiing.  It  cannot  be  deliied  that 
the  progress  of  things  inc^s  us  to  Ihe  latter  course^  Tbe 
wizzard  cauldron,  in  viiudi  violesoe  would  re-cook  Sbciety,  is  at 
work,  with  the  infusion  of  every  kind  of  venotu ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  fire  on  which  it  seethes,  will  be  industriously  kept  up, 
until  the  midnight  hour  d  Revolution  strike. 

The  present  age  exhibits  all  those  various  causes,  one  of 
which  would  formerly -have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  hxve  pro- 
duced revolutions :  ^excessivQ  taxation,  the  arbitrary  altrauticm 
of  the  km,  the  violation  of  Bbeity,  and  the  abuse  of  standing 
armies;  such  have  been  the  means  emjdoyed  to  bring  about  the 
present  singular  unanimity  of  discontent.  PubMc  order  no 
longer  rests  on  Hiat  instinctive  obedience  which  is  too  finely 
looied  in  ttie  human  heart  This  last  wreck  of  ^the  safety  ctf 
governments  must  ^Iso  be  committed  to  the  waves ;  for  conti- 
nual complaints,  thait  never  obtain  justice,  have  paved  Ae  way 
fot  illegal  conduct,  and  disposdd  the  people  to  OKeenle  jasfice 
by  Ibeir  onfn  hands. 

The  i&tfKif  file  possibility  t)f  a  revolution  ikm  pervades  all 
Bdnds ;  and  in  the  one  party  it  excites  4  inortal  terroc,  wlttlst 
tiie  otter  treiatts  it  with  culpable  levity*  A  revolution  is  a  ca- 
tastrophe of  such  terrible  importance  in  history*  tiiat  none  bst 
seii^esB  or  desperate  men  can  wish  for  it.  A  total  aVorffinyw 
pfsodaldrdercanonly  be  the  result  of  the  pip^ODs:  tedasin 
fits  of  fever  natnre  employs  delirimn,  lest  the  vital  poiMis 
islioidd  be  weakened  by  useless  fotfgue,  so  a  nation,  in  :radh 
paroxysms,  must  i}e  seized  with  fiaadness,  sbeuld  tte  ^Bsease 
ixstoB  to  a^trobg crisis*  Thus  lU;  the  eommeiieemeiit  tte  tfdng 
appears  easy;  an  unusual  sentfainent  of  life,  and  anetrty-creattd 
enthusiasm,  aiq)ear  to  promise  the  most  fav0rable  lesulta.  Tlie 
greatest  number  of  well^iqiosedmen  are  to  be  found  in  the 
porty  that  first  rises  up«  But  the  axis  which  conQecW  all  fte 
oknMsitsof  the  social  union  being  bfioken,  ttte  don^nion  of  the 
patty  attadied  to  order  cannot  k»g  pr^sdl«  -and  as  intellectnal 
nowor  loses  its  inftoaace,  animal  jk^wer  gains  gnxiBd,  andsraea 
te  mns  of  affws.  Tliusewh  party  ^»eed^  Aat  itfaidi  pi»r 
cfldod  it  mewiy  species  of  eaftiayilgM^    Aawairtteefq^ia 
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Bnglandy  fbc  Protesters  and  Resolvers  will  be  succeeded  by 
l^e  Milleniansj  who  acknowlf^g®  no  government;  next  will 
come  the  Levellers,  who*  require  equal  division  ^f  praperty ;, 
and  finally  the  Antinomians,  who  regard  all  ethical  4utieg  a3 
tyrannical.  Thus  in  France,  the  Girondists  were  saoceeded 
by  the  Jacobins,  and  in  the  Low  Countries  the  Iconoclastesi 
followed  the  Geuses.'  This  progression  continues  through 
every  degree  of  human  turpitude,  until  ^11  that  once  existi^  be. 
oyeithrown ;  all  that  w^  lofty,  levelled ;  «^nd  all  property  tr^ns* 
ferred  to  new  possessors. 

When  the  nation  is  thus  exhausted  by  anarchical  phrensy*  & 
return  takes  place,  by  inevitable  re-action,  to  individual  au^o- 
rity.  This  power  gradually  advances  to  the  most  revolting 
despotism,  commits  a  succession  of  crimes  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  Uiose  of  the  preceding  period,  and  finally,  when  the 
whole  circle  is  run  through,  an  internal  or  external  catastropli^ 
brings  the  two  extremes^  to  a  just  inediiim.  Such  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  revolutions  of  England,  oi  France,  and  of  every 
othier  revolution.  A  Gorman  revolution  will  not  be  an  cxpep- 
tloq,  for  the  war  of  the  peasantry  has  already  proved  that  if  our  > 
blood  be  less  lively,  it  is  not  the  less  easy  to  u^  tl^  people  tp 
any  extremity.  In  Germany  a  new  idea  is  added  tq  tt^ose 
wmch  effected  the  change  in  France;^  the  idea  of  unity,  whiciA 
will  render  the  ferment  stronger  than  ever  it  has  been  elsewhere. 
A  German  i;pvolution  must  terminate  with  the  expulsion  of  all 
the  reigning  families,  the  overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, the  extirpation  of  tl^e  nobles,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  republican  constitution.  And  when  Grermany  shall  find 
another  and  more  fortunate  Wallenstein,  as  every  revolutionizied 
nation  necessarily  becomes  a  conquering  nation,  she  will, 
aldvance  from  her  boundaries,  and  overthrow,  even  to  the  con- 
fines of  Asia,  the  fragile  system  of  the  European  state  edifice. 
But  she  must  purchase  this  revolution  with  tb^  blood  of  millions 
of  heir  people,  the  destruction  of  one  half  of  the  rising  generation; 
and  in  the  end,  shp  wiQ  gain  nothing  but  what  she  might  have 
obtained  by  a  far  cheaper  sacrifice. 

Such  a  prospect  can  offer  no  attractions  to  the  ffoyemments, 
or  to  the  people,  or  evai  to  the  foreigner  who  might  hope  to  profit 
by  our  disasters.  Allpiarties^  therefQre,  should  agree  to  pursue 
the  tranquil  course.  While  reason  ex/erts  her  svi^ay,  rdbrm 
may  be  effected  without  shock  or  tumult;  but  when  v^e  once 

'  Geitf  is  a  Flea»sh  term  of  rq>roacb,  a^^jp^icdhy  the  Bovan  C&tbo)kM  in 
the  Netbei^nds  ta  Prot«sum9.  It  is  deriy<^  fipm  the  French  Gutm^ 
*^Begg^r/       Translator'. 
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reach  flie  brink  of  the  abyss^  exhortation  and  cponsd  arp  a$ 
Tain  as  to  attempt  by  words  to  arrest  the  ravage  of  an  eaifln 
duake  or  a  storm.  The  more  the  approaching  tempest  lowers, 
tnc  greater  the  Tertigo  of  govemraents,  the  mole  it  behoves 
parties  to  agree,  at  least  on  this  point,  that  by  united  efforts  the 
uncertain  and  violent  movement  may  be  rendered  gentle  and 
regular,  and  that  the  inundation  may  be  prevented  by  gn^urding 
against  the  breaking  of  the  dykes. 

'  Now  of  the  parties  in  opposition,  the  one  looks  to  historical 
consolidajioii,  the  other  to  spontaneous  creations,  for  supplying 
deiciencies:  a  commencement  must  take  place  with  tibe  re- 
moval of  tMs  dispute ;  and  as  to  the  views  of  these  parties,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  different  ages  of  nitoral  existence  in 
succession,  are  as  necessarily  and  inseparably  the  property  of 
the  people,  as  the  different  contemporaneous  institutions  and 
personalities,  sinqe  these  form  the  immanent  state,  and  those 
ttle  permanent:  and  as  with  regard  to  the  latter,  rights  and 
duties  are  reciprocal,  so  in  respect  to  the  former,  any  rights  sin 
after-age  may  inherit  are  accompanied  by  previous  established 
duties.  Besides,  if  each  age  should  happen  to  have  the  same 
{^portion  of  formative  powers  to  bestow,  since  an  early  age 
tto.only  transfer  to  a  later  what  itself  possesses,  the  formations 
must  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  powers  employed ;  and 
if  the  latter  times  claim  more  barged  and  practical  principles, 
the  more  early  may  be  allowed  the  preference  in  every  dung 
connected  with  the  lofty  and  the  ideid. 

:  If  all  things  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their  results,  history  suffi- 
ciently proves  the  blessings  diffiised  by  the  middle  age,  particu*- 
larly  in  Germany.  Out  of  the  onyx  rock  on  which  the  Church 
was  foundejii,  and  round  its  cathedral — the  Gotjbic,  Byzantine, 
Itnperial  fortress,  another  Mons  Salutis,  was  cut  and  built.  Our 
institutions  were  so  judiciously  regulated,  that  they  all  united 
harmoniously  in  one  powerful  and  florishing  state-body.  A 
legislation  was  established  similar  to  which  no  other  nation  had 
formed  an  idea.  Germany  was  distinguished  for  genius  and 
morality,  and  had  attained  a  degree  of  advancement  in  arts  and 
literature,  exceeded  by  no  previous  age.  Finally,  throughout 
herwhole  conduct  ana  existence,  she  exhibited  an  animation 
mductivity,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a' notion.  AH  this 
is  shown^  history,  and  the  wrecks  of  her  greatness  that  still 

remain  snflnciently  attest  its  truth.  

Our  age  would  be  placed  in  a  perplexing  situation,  should  it, 
IB  one  of  those  ffts^ofartogance  with  which  it  is  oflen  isefised, 
attempt  to  inquire  into  the  foutidaiion  of  tfus  past  existence. 
Should  fame  say :— Show  what  you  have  accomplished :  teO 
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tviwtjpoa  bave  speculated,  and  what  yoa  have  effiseted,  ttiatf 
may  know  what  honor  is  dne  tp  y^ou,  and  grant  you  the  m»ited 
inrisEe  :-^houId  the  ^i^  then  expose  its  porarty,  and  display  the 
tiieatrieal  wardrobe  of  its  Tittues  to  tiie  sharp  and  penetiipitin| 
eye  ef  fte  judge,  she  would  doubtless  pronoquce  the  following 
seMence: 

'  ^*  You  have  eloquently  boasted  of  your  aehievements  anil 
glory ;  but  I  have  examined  your  merit,  ^and  find  that  aH  is 
founded  on  yianity  and  nothingness.  In  no  respect  do  you  pos- 
sess a  iruly  creative  power-;  Ae  source  of  every  formative  im-> 
{Ailse  4S  obstructed :  you  have  fersiporn  that  inward  tran^uiltity 
wbich  tends  to  preservation.  Your  whole  existence  is  eoofi^^ 
sioB,  and  your  strength  consists  only  in  subversion. 
- .  ^  I  built  a  €hurch  for  you,  whose  fomidatlon  was  washed  by 
the  waters  ^of  the  earth,  while  its  spires  reached  the  clouds.  But 
you  have  Ihi^wn  a  fire-braQdtiito  it  u^der  pretence  of  divesiii^ 
ft  of  all  that  was  eaf fhly  and  combusiMble,  wd  now  oidy  tjh0 
naked  walls  and  piHars  remain. 

'^Germany  I  encircled  with  a  murad  crown  like  a  strong  coat 
of  mail.  But  you  have  burst  open  the  gates,  the  towers  and 
walls  are.lev^ied  with  the  ^ast ;  so  that  the  empire  has  become 
an  open  «irillatge,  guarded  only  by  Custom-houses.  T%e  ,em-^ 
broidered  imperial  mantle,  whieh  covered  all,  has  l^een  torn  by 
the  feudal  tenants,  who,  decked  out  in  the  shreds^  resemble 
Negro  Princes  strutting  about  in  the  foreign  -d^resses  for  which 
fhey  barter  the  liberties  of  their  subjects. 

^*  With  the  savii^s  of  ages  I  endowed  both  GhanA  and  State^ 
so  that  they  might  Income  ah  organ  and  an  earthly  inheritance.* 
I  raised  to  independence  the  military,  the  lower  classes,  and 
eten  the  trade  corporations ;  but  all  has^  been  desd-oyed  in  a  few 
years*  >  All  the  ideas  of  your  real  basis  being  dissipated,  now^ 
jspectre-like,  wander  as  orphan*shadows  in  society,  driven  here 
and  bere  by  the  wind  of  opinion.  And  with  all  this,  there  is 
hot,  fliroug^ut  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  a  single  mon^r 
ment  of  your  foundu^,  that  will  go  down  to  postrnty^^ 

**  Your  rash  spirit  of  inquisitiveness  has  carried  you  into  the 
empire  of  Faith ;  and  by  measuring  heavenly  ^ings  by  a 
human  standard,  you  have  confounded  them  with  what  is 
earthly.  The  pure,  unvariegated  iray  of  truth  has  been  obscu- 
red by  manv  colors,  and  what  was  in  its  nature  linited,  has 
been  split  into  irreconcijeable  parts. 

'  ' ''  By  the  allurements  of  the  i»enses,  you  have  perverted  all 
phUosophy,  so  that  forgetting  its  heayeoly  origin,  even  philor 
^phy  has  occasi<Nially  sent  unsubstantial'  schemes  into  flie 
worla  of  fancy-^lfte  Onomes^  Salamanders,  S^lphsy  and  other 
Imaginary  beings  which  have  mortal  lives  without  immortal 
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^ouls;  and  ^^^  y^m  intelfeotfal  oceapa^Mifi  litve  becMie' 
ipercly  a  €par«e  seDsual  ei^yiwut. 

'^  The  arts  have  been  turned  aside  from  tbfeir  sausredde^li-r 
^atiop ;  without  system^  d^pth^  ^^  meaniisg,  are  t^epoia^  the 
children  of  this  world,  devoid  of  teflection,  and  ^uitfd  te^ 
^mpty  frivolous  impalses;  and  the  intricate  extrayagance» 
fnto  which  they  pluagei,  are,  lil^e  those  in  mosic,  niarely  tiie 
resouudij^s  of  fdly. 

^'  Your  diplo^toi^y  is  the  doctrioe  and  {Mraptice  of  absolate 
Qottiingness^  joined  t<r  the  readiness  of  perverting  historical 
^vents ;  your  su-t  of  goverwi^t  is  merely  vain  boo^sb  lean^^ 
ingj  which,  entirely  foiaign  to  natura,  exists  merely  in  artifidal 
abstractions ;  pursuing  die  pbantC»BS  of  empty  theorjies,  ai^d 
<>Qly  occa^oaadly  ^ttisg  the  world  of  imagioaiion,  to  grasp 
at  any  thing  solid. 

**  Your  policy  has  l^thertp  consisted  merely  ifk  destioyiiigv 
The  great  discoveries  you  boast  of  having  mad^  in  the  affiurs 
of  life^  appear  to  me  no  great  m.att^.  Your  liberty  and  equa- 
lity is  nothing  but  the  deetive  affinities  of  the  el^nents  of 
focie^ty^  with  which  all  constitutions  ha¥e  had  Ibeir  coma&ei^De^ 
ment.  The  anxious  separation  of  powers ;— the  formation  of 
two  chambers,  in  which  national  freedom  is  to  take  op  its 
abode ; — all  these  tilings  seem  to  me  a  »nall  indemnification 
for  the  evils  preparing  for  yon.  I  regard  your  liberty  as  an 
emancipated  slavey  who  i^tiU  feels  the  wounds  of  his  cha^is, — 
your  power  as  a  weak  and  feeble  despotism  wavering  bctwe^ 
arbitrary  capm^  and  hberallty.  1^  history  of  your  publio 
life  is  only  a  disgusting  stn^;gle  between  tiaud  self-wi^  and 
frightful  licentiousness,  a  fermenting  mov^pptent  with<mt  result^ 
a  dishonorable  system  of  concealment  and  deception,  a  di^* 
position  to  contention  without  stru^le  or  dignity.  AlI^y^Nor 
conduct  id  built  on  phrases ;  a  silent  conctincjace  in  ireciprocsJ 
falsehood  and  deceit,,  which  descends  to  ^  lowest  s^fl^rs  oi 
Ufe,  is  praised  as  worldly  prudepoe.  In  ccarniptkig  and  levelr 
ing,  however^  no  other  9goc;aa  with  you  dispute  the  palin*^' 

,I>us  inig^t  the  reprover  easily  arraign  and  put  to  ^ijhame 
that  conceit,  which. the  ages  in  it^  folly  refuses  to  recognise^ 
fmd  its  presumption  woi^ld  be  justly  punished.  What  indig- 
nation has  here  with  so  muph  sincerity  expressed^  oujght  not 
however  to  be  left  without  reply }  and  with  a  well-undetstood 
self-knowledge^  and  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  world,  it  noght 
not  be  dif&cuU  for  tb6  harshly-a^cu^e^  to  offer  a  defence  of 
this  sort  2 

.   '*  ,It  is  true  you  built  a  strong  edificie^  bat  even  tfai^  nunm- 
tains  which  nature  h^  erected  on  the  firm  fiwndatioms  of  the 
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^^{h  we  tibrcwm  down  and  ommbled  into  tvm»,  when  (]i0 
intenial  sustaimng  life  is  departed*  Besides  you  mp^t  alw 
JhftV0  founded  your  new  ymyvin  on  the  flcnrishing  past  of  ao 
earlier  antiquity*  is  it  my  criqie  that  there  is  a  time  for  evmf 
ibing  OB  e^rih,  and  that  States^  when  they  have  run  tbroitgii 
•their  pheenix  period  must  renew  their  existence  amidst^ 
vouring  flaioes  1  The  dome  of  yoiir  church  did  indeed  asc^ 
to  jheaven ;  the  stones  of  which  it  was  formed  were  not  how^ 
ever  dead  masses,  but  rather  free  sel&existing  natures,  wUch 
.bfJieying  retsigoed  their  wills  to  the  idea^  Cau  I  resist,  if  Diey 
resume  their  pledged  freedom,  and  the  elements  hasten  tp  uoiti^ 
under  n^w  forms?  You  consolidated  Germany,  but  gun.- 
powder  has  blown  np  the  Cyclopean  walls^  and  die  inveij^p 
of  the  mpnk  was  only  the  symbol  of  that  awful  intellectual 
power  wbiioh  about  the  same  time  began  to  unfold  itself. 

'^  Tofur  con/^titution  was  founded  on  the  subsisting  peaceful 
possession ;  but  lo !  the  flood  of  gold  from  a  remote  quarter  q£ 
the  g^obe  has  washed  it  away,  W  hen  the  life  from  abore  is 
departedi  that  whidi  is  yet  growing  green  in  the  oa^anic  strac- 
tnre  mu8|:>  according  to  the  eteriuil  laws  of  nature,  either  be 
absorbed  by  death,  or  thrown  off  into  the  mass ;  as  idjandone^ 
by  the  in-dwelling  spirit,  it  becomes  withered.  Thus  the  idea 
of  the  Emperor  was  gone  before  his  external  representaiioHi 
Jiad  vanished.  In  the  samemauuer  as  the  Church  became 
first  benumbed  iu  ber  spiritual  organs,  so  is  the  whole  feudal 
Jsystem  dead  i»  spirit,  for  the  possessors  being  gonci  the 
.property  has  &irly  fallen  to  the  survivors-  It  has  been 
chieBy  taken  possession  of  by  the  third  estate.  The  spirits 
m^  fled-^God  has  set  them  free—can  I  then  prevent  them 
firom  u4ng  their  rights,  and  abapdoning  the  mother's  safe  and 
ni^arin  ne^t  to  spread  themselves  abroad?  Thai  only  fiaitb 
wallas  ip  ppre  ligbt»  s^nd  reason*  a  fallen  angel,  waUows  in 
4ajrkness,  is  a  heresy.  All  knowledge  has  become  more  com- 
prdiensive,  more  intelhgible.  Since  the  third  estate  has  flo^ 
r^hed,  it^^,  according  to  its  oustom,  aimed  chiefly  attho^ 
.practical,  the  subst^mti^^  and  the  useful ;  and  science  is  made 
subservient  to  wants,  the  ^rts  to  'relaxation*  Freedom  is  as 
yet  youngs  s^d  knows  not  bow  to  conduct  itself;  arbitrary 

Cowi^r,  grey  and  feeble  with  e^e,  knows  not  how  to  choose 
etween  the  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

^*  This  ^tuation  of  things  then  exhibits  only  a  quieting^  and 
djsputiogi  a  forming  and  dissolving,  a  creating  and  destroying; 
the  fife  must  ever  te  watched  to  see  that  the  seething  ge^ 
quickly  on.  The  attraction  and  impulse  of  the  inJb^md  focus 
'bdng  rebg^;  old  cb^os  baa  returned  to  society,  and  the  old 
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creator  is  followed  by  a  destroyer,  fiat  life  can  only  caaub 
from  death.  The  formative  power  of  the  world,  when  the 
idements  w^e  first  mixed  in  the  cup  of  Hermes,  and  the  influx 
*ences>  heaving,  fermenting,  hissings  and  thundering,  camd 
together,  made  at  first,  before  the  just  proportion  of  the  stme- 
tnre  was  discovered,  many  discordant  formajdons,  which  the 
inountains  still  enclose.  Require  not,  therefore,  of  me,  that  I 
i^ould  even  in  a  first  sketch,  form  a  permanent  structure ;  yon 
ican  only  interrogate  the  future  respecting  my  work/' 

If  the  reproach  be  calculated  to  check  overweening  pride, 
this  Defence  may  preserve  us  from  an  unnecessary  dejectioo, 
and  it  will  then  be  easy  to  find  the  just  mean  in  which  the  past, 
winch  also  had  once  been  pi«sent,  maintains  its  rights,  and  the 
'piesent,  wbicli  in  its  turn  must  as  a  past,  fall  into  the  rear  of 
,the  coming  time.  Since  history  is  composed  of  i^es,  he  who 
.denies  one,  must  reject  ajl  that  ha3  gone  before.  What  dis- 
members itself,  is  at  all  times  injurious.  As  a  general  pria^ 
ciple,  whatever  operates  as  it  were  instinctively,  and  witti  ah 
efficacious  effect  on  the  whole,  is  historical,  and  as  such  ought 
to  be  honored  and  esteemed ;  and  whoever,  guided  by  a  false 
theory,  excludes  it,  may  be  certain  that  he  is  proceeding  in  an 
erroneous  course.  -*• 

■"■  The  first  reljation  however  in  which  the  opposition  of  time3 
and  views  comes  practically  forward,  and  puts  forth  its  intei:- 
position,  is  that  of  die  State  with  the  Church.  According  to 
the  idea  of  antiquity  the  Church  represents,  in  the  great  com- 
inunity  of  believers,  the  ideal  side,  while  the  European  Re^ 
public  in  the  imperial  dignity,  and  particularly  in  the  State, 
represents  the  real  side.  But  ttie  relation  betwjeen  the  two 
Simeres  is  such,  th.at  the  ideal  is  free  in  its  nature,  self-pow*- 
erftil,  reposiqg  on  itself,  self-transparent,  and  enlightened  by 
'ideas  wfaich^  like  stars  in  the  con^ux  of  their  U^t,  intersect 
each  other,  and  9Xe  bounded  and  encircled  by  that  serpent,  wiiidi 
'ever  returns  on  itself.  The  reaj,  however,  though  embraced  by 
'ttie  former,  as  the  earth  by  the  celestial  sphere,  is  in  its  turn 
'shut  up  in  itself,  and  moves  in  an  eternal  cijrcle,  according  to 
%ted  laws  of  a  natural  necessity,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to 
necessity,  freedom  is  removed  from  the  former,  and  a  pecufiar 
'^w  is  obligatory.  The  one  is  therefore  the  symbol  of  the 
.other,  and  the  ideal  takes  precedence  of  the  real  as  firet  fa 
dignity;  but  in  so  far  on  the  side  of  nature  as  the  idea  has 
actually  embodied  itself,  it  has  stepped  out  of  the  jurisdictioh 
;of  the  ideal,  and  must  resign  itself  to  the  natural  laws  of  flie 
.real  sphere.  , 

'    Thus  the  ethic  h^s  the  preference  over  the  pathic^  and 
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3oes  nd  acknowledge  flie  jmisdiction  of  passion^  or  the 
daric  si^e  in  Man ;  and  at  the  same  time  assumes  no  dtrect 
rule  in  the  dominion  of  the  passions.  All  it  does  is  to  adt 
upon  them  by  the  laws  of  beauty,  so  as  to  regulate  asfar  as 
possible,  the  eruptions  of  natural  impulses ;  the  ChiirCh  is 
therefore  among  the  ruling  powers,  but  yet  not  the  exclu- 
sively, ruling ;  on  the  contrary^  the  state,  governed  by  many 
terrestrial  relations,  possesses -the  sole  ruling  power,  which  the 
Church  may  sanctify,  but  cannot  usurp. 

But  when  the  dark  spirit  rt^s  from  the  depth  to  attack  jnd 
obscure  the  stars  of  the  sky,  then  the  attacked  justly  vindicate 
tiieir  dignity,  and,  hurMhe  aggressor  down  again  to  his  abyss. 
This  happened  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  the 
eternal  order  of  things  was  revolted  against ;  then  was  sent 
that  great  map,  too  much  cavilled  at  in  modem  times,  who 
powerfully  saved  tlTe  liberty  of  the  Church.  But  during  this 
hard  contest,  the  other  extreme  was  produced,  and  the  Church, 
ieibusing  her  victory,  now  assumed,  in  the  persons  of  some  of 
the  following  Popes,  a  worldly  power  to  which  she  had  ti6 
right;  and  this  deviation  from  the  central  path  necjessarity 
produced  another  reaction  which  developed  itself  in  the  refor,- 
mation.  \ 

A  political  sect  has  since  arisen,  which  mairitains  that  the 
Church  forming  part  of  the  state  must  necessarily  be  subjected 
to  it.  Such  a  doctrine,  whicl\  raises  necessity  above  liberty^ 
which  makes  heavenly  things  subservient  to  the  earthly,  from 
-which  Christianity  had  freed  them  in  her  contest  with  old 
heathenism^  which  enslaves  mind  in  the  fetters  of  matter^ 
although  quite  in  unison  with  the  spirit  Of  the  age,  is  yet  in 
itself  so  humbling  and  revolting,  that  this  spirit,  wWch  has  now 
reached  its  extreme,  will  certainly  find  here  its  climax,  aiid 
give  way  to  higher  and  more  dignified  views.  A  Chtirch 
going  to  court  with  the  German  sovereignties,  divided '  like  the 
rest  of  the  commonwealth  into  so  many  factions,  that  would 
degrade  herself  by  exposing  her  power  over  the  conscience,  to 
tile  jests  and  frivolities  of  courtiers ;  giving  up  her  doctrines, 
to  be  blown  to  and  fro  by  the  wind  of  theories,  would  soon 
become  the  most  contemptible  of  institutions,  and  a  Diet 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  together,  even  in  appearance,  her 
frail  members. 

As  liberty  formerly  protected  the  ambition  of  Popes,  she 
must  now  stand  by  the  oppressed  Church,  and  defend  her 
freedom  and  independence  against  the  state,  and  assist  in 
emancipating  spiritual  things  from  the  trammels  id  which  they 
iore  kept  by  a  usurped  po\^er»  *  Iherefbre  therfe  can  bib  ho 
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qoertlim,  for  the  Catludic  Cbuvdi  in  particiilar,  rcspecfiiig  ^ 
iubordmcUion,  but  only  as  to  a  co^rdmalion  -with  a  temporal 
power,  and  ttie  Cborch  must  rise  again  to  that  eqaal  balance 
of  right  and  priyileges,  wben,  in  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
botb>  the  principle  of  christian  morality.  Do  unto  others^  as 
you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  must  be  obliga- 


}ut  to  attain  this  point,  the  Church  most  concentrate  herself 
more  strongly  than  ever  upon  her  unity,  and  still  firmly  main* 
tain  the  closed  phalanx  of  her  hierarchy,  by  which  arbitrary 
power  has  more  than  once  been  repulsed.  When  this  is  done, 
and  her  moderate  endowments  secured,  then  will  be  the  time 
to  oppose  every  kind  of  arbitrary  authority,  which  she  might 
attempt  to  display ;  for  Catholic  Germany  is  as  little  incIi»Hl 
to  ecclesiastical  as  to  political  despotism. 

For  the  Protestant  Church,  however,  which,  without  abolishing 
itself,  cannot  take  a  retrograde  course,  nothing  will  remain  but 
tp  complete  the  reformation  in  discipline,  and  to  carry  it  so 
^  that  aU  power  will  be  vested  in  the  community,  as  Somer 
in  his  work  ''  On  the  Church  in  the  Present  A^e,"  has  ably 
shown.  Her  relations  are  to  be  established  on  the  principle 
of  generality,  as  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  that  of  unity. 
But  the  focus  of  political  power,  though  also  of  a  collective 
nature,  by  no  means  corresponds  with  that  of  the  ecclesia&r 
tical.  AH  other  diverging  directions  proceeding  from  precon* 
ceived  opinions,  partial  views,  or  confused  notions,  being  of  no 
value^  and  reducing  each  other  by  their  friction,  are  not 
adopted  by  history,  which  only  acknowledges  what  compose^ 
the  great  stream  of  existing  movement. 

These  reflections  naturally  lead  us  to  the  secondment  point 
of  discussion  in  the  present  age,  namely,  the  difliculty  of 
uniting  the  interest  of  the  governors  and  the  gonemed.  Antiquity, 
guided  in  all  its  notions  by  a  just  natural  instinct,  had  almost 
unconsciously  given  to  socie^  the  form  of  organic  life,  and, 
passing  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  still  reproduced  the 
type  of  individual  organisation.  But  thare  are  two  sorts  of 
b^,  the  automatons  and  the  discretionary.  The  form^,  pos- 
sessed of  all  tbe  faculties  of  inferior  life,  contains,  its  laws 
within  itself,  having  its  own  in-dwelling  natural  soul,  which 
sends  the  necessary  instincts  to  each  independent  organ^ 
and  has  its  individual  and  independ^t  ideas,  hut  which  are 
subject  to  the  general  laws  of  nature  as  in  a  dream.  Hie 
other,  the  motions  of  which  are  dboretionary,  is  notwithstand- 
ing subject  to  a  higher  power ;  instead  of  the  dark  instinct,  all 
its  .actions  are  regulated  by  a  free  deliberating  will;   its 
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puM6m\aire  wA  eternal  sUimeiM,  ttey  ttre  oidr  m^iatelf 
Mttnocted  with  extemal  Batne;  they  tfaererfbre  safomit  to  that 
tolMnrior  will,  winch  uniting  all  pattfi  into  a  whole,  has  stilt 
access  to  cadi  individaally.  Connected  by  intennediate 
fyrgtau^  and  animatna^  and  j^cnnn^  each  other,  both  form 
Aiat  perfect  fiee^ctifag  whok  which  is  the  finest  work  of 
^creatron. 

Die  former,  however,  possesses  mate  of  tfiat  real  essence  of 
whldi  weharo  spoicen,  and  is  theiefete  pmt>erly  the  govern- 
ing element  of  the  state ;  Hie  second  approaching  mom  to  the 
ideal,  appears  as  the  more  spiritual  element.  In  the  Church 
itsdf,  however,  tiie  former  bears  more  ttie  stamp  of  protestant- 
ism, and  the  latter  that  of  cadiolicism ;  and  in  the  state,  the 
4>ne  will  represent  the  democratica),  flie  other  the  monarchic^] 
principle.  Democracy  will  always  concentrate  in  itself;  it 
lends  as  much  as  possible  to  be  its  owti  legislator,  and  shuns 
'every  power  whi^  attempts  as  a  snperior  to  regulate  and 
order  by  genial  abstraction ;  it  dissolves  and  divides  until 
it  comes  lo  the  single  individual,  to  the  last  element  of  the 
4C0mmunity.  It  thm^foie  considers  authority  as  nothing,  and 
makes  its  own  conviction  Hie  judge  of  its  actions;  the  com* 
manity  has  a  delegated  power.  Unity  is  formed  by  an  imani- 
mOiis  plurality,  and  has  otherwise  no  ideal  consistency  or 
powder.  Bat  the  oss^ice  ot*  the  monarchical  principle  is  rexran- 
elation  and  seH^^xiAiL  li  airises  in  a  synthetical  form  by  a 
aucoessidB  of  abstractions  up  to  the  highest  power,  snd  then 
deseendtiag  again,  considers  all  that  is  inferior  as  flowing  from 
that  first  qrn&esis,  Ihe  imtty,  coneentn^faig  the  whole  in  itself. 
The  essenlMd  charai^ter  of  monarchy  is  therefore  belief  and 
obedience,  applied  to  that  single  genenditj^  which  was  pra- 
diiced  by  the  sacrifice  of  aU  particulars,  as  m  history  all  times 
mte  united  in  general  living  tiaditiom 

.  Sttt  sinoa  every  state  mwk  in  its  beginning  take  root  in 
nature,  we  fveomve  in  the  constitutiens  of  antiquity,  especially 
In  those  of  Greece,  and,  in  modern  times,  in  those  of  the  New 
World,  the  element  of  democracy  nppermost.  In  the  same 
manner  with  respect  to  the  <%«rch  we  find  in  the  former 
polytheism,  'm  the  latter  settertianism.  The  Qteek  constitn- 
i»ans  f9€re  in  afi  their  etemedts  of  faunily,  eemmumty  and  state, 
{mrely  autoaiatous,  and  the  indispcmsable  monarchical  part  was 
Udded  fay  an  anstrooacy,  wfbixik  was  ksdf  only  a  more  limited 


.  All  andbent  deauioiiunes  wese  founded  for  Ihe  most  partby 
aH  moonsdoos  instinct,  which  put  nations  m  mo^n  like  the 
iraidenng  s^ifc;  tfiose  flwt  were  settled  btiilt  their  btrts  near 
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the  water  like  flie  beaver^  iMad  sent  forUi  coImilealiiM  Oe  bees  r 
hi  the  interior  of  these  8ocietie3  every  tlnag'  was  regulated  after 
ibe  periods  and  Gyeles  of  oatQxe;  the.  authorities  represented 
(he  descending  and  asicending.  mergies  of  nature.  Rome 
founded  in  her  interior  upon  ttie  game  principle,  introduced 
externally  the  system  of.  monarchy  into  her  great  empire,  bat 
still  restricted  by  the  genius  of  the  ancient  world ;  thepro^ 
vinces  easeiitiaUy  oba^(4^  and  die  will  of  all  nations  was  con- 
centrated in  that  of  IBLome,  in  the  ftame  manner  as  the  Jupiter 
of  the  capitol  reigned  over  all  the  deities  of  the  conquered 
^orld. 

The  Grennans  issuing  from  tlieir  forests^  stormed,  the  bul-^ 
warks  of  this  empire^  and  gradually  ingrafted  the  spiritual 
unity  of  monardky .  uppn  their  natural  state.  Whoi  Charles 
magne  had  settled  the  tranquillity  of  the  western  world,  he 
formed  the  first  empire  in  the  spirit  of  the  new.  christmn  l^ei 
fie,  the  first  Prince  *'  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  <^oice  of 
the  People,"  stil}  pobly  honored  the  principle  of  old  German 
liberty^  allowed  it  every  development,  and  uniting  it  with  tho 
christian  monarchical  principle,  formed  the  first  really  organic 
stated  embracing  infin  in  aU  his  physical  and  mei^al  faculties* 
.  In  subsequient  timesy  however,  the  unity  which  this  sove^ 
r.€^gn,  during  his  long  wars,  had,  perhaps,  too  strictly  main^ 
t^ned,  became  gradually  loosened,  and  die  automatous  jnrinci* 
pie,  gaining  stn^igth,  divided  the  body  of  the  state  j&to  bran* 
phes  farming  a  gradually  rising  series  of  unities^  of  which  each 
infi^or  appeared  the  root  of  a  superior^  /X%e  feudal  sys*^ 
teixi  of  the  middle  age  was  then  establidied;  the  officers*  of 
the  crown  uniting  with  the  democracy  of  the  landholdas,  pro- 
^i^ced  the  seven  degrees  of  aristocracy^  of  which,  the  Emptor 
as  the  highest  umty^.  fpnaied  the  head;  .  Thmi  aU  proprietors 
givinig  up  their  property  tp  the  cQmm.unity,  in  order. thebetln 
to  sec^ire  its  use  to  themselves^  by  the  protection  of  the  whole, 
ui  the  same  manner  as  natural  liberty  is  i:eM>iuiGed  ,at 'th€i 
4>rniation  of  society,  they  formed  that  impenetrable  mass  <^ 
power  which  condemned  all  non-proprietors,  or  JalLv^qm  they 
could  conquer  by  the  force  of  arms,  to  a  mild  sort  of  daveiy. 
tTith  this  mixture  of  thp  two  principles,  €rermany  passed  biuf 
liantly  through  the  sepond  period  of  her  middle  age,  and  was 
^leyated  to  the  head  of  Christendom.  .But  ia  tiie  course  -of 
tixne  this  systemi  which  b^  hmn  pi^a^ii^  by  the  development^ 
of  democracy,  was  also  to  be  destroyed  by  that  still  spreadmg 

gmex.  r  After  the  powerful  Suafeian  £m|ieroisbei)aine  extinct, 
e  imperifd  dignity  being:el#otiv9i.andthat  of  the  officers  of  tfa« 
^ro^i^heireditary,  violence  aiBd  di^prder.oon^antly;  increased: 
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The.Eccksiastic^aiidLfty  Piin^ces  then  acqa»ed  m&re  and 
ipore  strengtib,  because  they  ctmtained  most  of  the  principle  of 
qnity.  But  fliis  accession  of  power  they  obtained  on  the  ono 
hand  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  power,  which  they  grajda«( 
ally  undermined  )^  and  on  the  other  at  the  expense  of  the  va»« 
saJs,  whom  they  either  iiqpQverished  or  bribed  into  their  in-^ 
terest. 

Territorial  sovereignty  now  gradually  developed  itself.  In 
tbe  first  place  the  invention  of  gunpowder  enabling  the  Princes 
to  dispense  with  the  bravery  of  their  vassal^,  tbey  transformed 
tbem  into  courtiers,  or  hirelmgs  in  ^ir  armies.  Secondly,  the 
discovery  of  America,  pouring  its  streams  of  gold  into  society, 
wiis  followed  by  the  syston  of  taxation  which  soon  rejodered 
governments  independent  of  the  grants  of  landholders.  FinaQyi 
tbe  refiMrmation  entirely  subdued  the  Churchy  and  rendered  it 
dq[)endent  on  the  slate^  Thus  tbe  empire  was  divided  into  a 
host  of  greater  add  lesser,  tyrants,  who  scarcely  tolerated  the 
ftppearanCe  of  a  chirf  over  themselves,  but  constantly  en^* 
cnroaching  downwards,  destroyed  the  democratical  principle  jn^ 
ftll  below  themselves. 

-  The  bettar  to  effect  this  purposey  those  systems  of  centralis* 
satkmwere  invented,  by  which  governments  took  every  thing 
tinder  tb^ir  control;  the  least  trifle  was  destined  iphe  rpgut* 
laled  from  the  centre;  the  police  extended  its  powers  into  the. 
very  private  life  of  society ;  the  Church  itself  was  made  a  tool 
of  &&  policy.  But  insulted  nature  soon  took  vengeance  on 
tbe  supporters  of  this  infiituated  system.  Those  central  de* 
pofftments  required  beings  of  a  higher  nature  than  are  usually 
ibuBd  among  the  generality  of  me(nki(^/  and  yet  were  mo^itly ; 
occupied  by  creatures  who,  with  respect  to  c^nergy  and  per*; 
ception,  were  below  mediocrity ;  whilst  from  beneath  the  ivirfl 
ralated' authority  could  receive  neither  assistapce  nor  xes^h^<- 
tibnv  .      ;y 

-Thnsv  however,  iii  proportion  as  it  gre^ily  swallowed  up^ 
every  thmg  its  strength  was  gradually  lost,  and  the  mach^ 
becoming  mote  intricate/  flie  weak  spring  that  had  to  set  the^ 
wbole  in  motiear,  was  inadequate  to  overcome  fiie  resistance.^ 
▲t  tbe  same  time  all  instincts  .and  energi^  being  destroyed^:. 
the  whole  political:  economy  became  an  artificial  work  ^tbe 
imdarstmding  without  life  and  nature.  In  like  manner  as  landed^ 
property  first  went  for. coin,  and'then  for  papery  aUcHPgani^: 
energy  became  a  dead  letter,  which  had  but  little  to  do  wit^^ 
the  r^  world,  and  the  stat^  resembled  those  galtemised  ani- 
nials  w(dGh,  ^thoutUfe,  awfully  perform^^all  its  tunctic^lt. :  .:: 

I  Whiist'.t&ia syatMitwasittitsJuU powth  it^ apt^ote ^awf^jsKs^ 
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cMftly  preparing.  It  pM>o«eA^  from  ibb  efiorte  df  Ae  loti«r 
Vttssab  atid  freekolders  of  the  ei&pire.  Under  Ihdr  pratecdoDp 
ibe  freemen  incorporftted  flMwselires  in  toaiif&6im  m^  otttM, 
and  tliese  societies  formed  in  fte  Hanse  Union  a  corpotalida 
of  a  higher  order.  Meentiine  the  reirotartioa  in  Switanland 
filmed  an  independent  peasandry^  Hie  increase  of  maaey  mnl^ 
tiplied  the  number  of  free  proprietors^  and  soon  transferred  the 
gyeater  part  of  the  soil  to  the  free  connnons.  The  senriee  in 
file  armies  gave  than  faoomable  distinctions^  pintiBg  gavettai 
knonrledge,  and  ttie  sciences  fonnerl^^  monoiMiised  by  tbeji^iier 
orders,  mid  finaUy  by  the  reformation  tbey  obtained  fitoedom 
of  conscience. 

Thns  the  democratical  el^nent  povrerfnSy  giew  up  itt  tlie 
same  ratio  as  tfie  monarchical  externally  extended,  and  ii^enud^ 
ly  weakened  itself;  and  while  the  latter^  atteciipting  enieroadi^ 
ments  npon  the  former,  attacked  liielib^ties  of  ti^  states^  it 
ciffled  forth  resistance,  wfaicbgradaally  b!>eiig^on  avetiogiMe 
inotion.  Thus  originated  tlie  retohiHoii  in  England,  wA  tfeB 
fovolt  in  tlie  Netherlands ;  and  in  oi»  times^  the  Fvench  revo-. 
lution.  But  as  by  tlie  dissolution  of  the  empire  tiie  system  of 
soterdgnty  in  Germany  was  bioug^  to  perfectioo^  tbe  debab- 
cmilacal  element  has  been  carried  to  tte  highest  pitch  laf  dijMali'' 
tent;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived^  fliat  se^ great  a  degieeof 
exai^peration  calls  for  cfmciliation,  if  a  viel»t  exphM^n  is 
wished  to  be  avoided. 

Were  we  to  compare  tte  present  state  of  Oermany  with  any 
£titaatioo  of  orgwic  life,  we  should  say,  tiuil  it  most  resombka 
tibat  of  the  magnetic  Smfinsmbulism;  for  m  that  state  aM  htm 
agency  is  destroyed,  and  all  motion  and  actions  medkecM 
by  tb«  inferior  organs,  wittioat  being  iniuenced  by:aigr  intol- 
leetoal  authority,  tibe  mkid  being  in  a  dieamii^  staler 

Bat  as  in  that  situation  mferictf  ^s  ao^prives  wkat.  is  loiAliy 
the  superior,  it  receives  new  indtinct;  anew  sense  is  awakeOi* 
od^  whereby  it  easily  obtains  a  knowledge  «rf  iladf  andflie 
^inroonding  world;  thue  we  peordoiTe  ki  the  Huvd  antals,  pap* 
ti^larly  sfaice  the  impoke  givim  by  the  wars  of  liheiatiui,  jdm 
smue  change  of  eifects.  It  has  acquired  all  tbe  focaUies  wfaidi 
formerly  belonged  to  the  higk«r  organism  <d  the  state,  it  hM 
manife^ed  in  public  opinion  tliat  knowledge  whirii  gnidos  the 
otgans,  even  against  their  will,  whi«fa  nndetatanda  all  Aa«dik 
liensof  ttie  world,  nay,  even  itsewa  ailinga^  and arfmiiistMv 
the  proper  remedies  to  remove  tiiem- 

To  attay  tbis  ferment,  the  two  prim^pies  mMt«he  naitod^  at 
tti^'the  d«DOCi»K;y  may  asceod  to  the  aionarciit  wiiOr  iafais. 
inftlibliity^  atands  atOie head^ctf ieeciety/;  an^ Hie  UVm  mttrt 
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ineQitBslioidd  Item  a  ccatmi  <»toi>emtien^ :^vliich  wo«M gi^e 
prepoDderance  both  to  the  moiMisebKid^itid'democTaiicpri^ 

The  oommoaittcs  sboold  iie  anvestmiiied  in  thak  imemal  m- 
xwUwtratiw,  afid  nnmfiaenced  in  Ibe  Section  ^  their  offietfra ; 
,tbp w^y9r  or  jiMrticB  of  the  peaoe MlylMii^coiiinded  1>y  fo- 
iipefBQmit;  rtbefooner  fnided^by  widdot  custom,  atid  the  latter 
by  the  general  statutes  of  Hie  land :  both  as  voagistrates  mit^ 
pendaDjfc  lof  the  oommunity  aie  jrttadMNl  ta^Vevnme&t  only  by 
tbe.-pesi^ive  rtii^  of  flie  law. 

The^9$eers  ef  the  admini^tsation  and  judicatoie^  form  file 
ODnaectii]^  Ibk  wbidi  brings  afl  ^se  c^mnunities  into  one 
sjf^^pm  of  wify.  Their  operations  ave  ^reefold ;  firsts  the 
.  §i^9ian4  a«pi9«infeendeoGe  -of  ^  execution  of  'the  law  in  the  com- 
munities, «»eiely  pveveoting  the  abuse  of  liberty,  wifcoat'  re- 
«trakii}[|g  its  use;  seconAy,  &e  regulation  of  the  general  concerns 
of  their  respective  departments,  acting,  not  with  so  mut)h 
freedom  as  the  ccmnnqiiities  themselves,  yet  with  a  certain 
degv^e  of  independence;  and,  lastly,  impficit  submission  and 
oha^ienee  to  the  complete  coatrel  of  Ibe  ^(xecutive  power  m 
all  that  is  legal  and  ji»t. 

£Tery  departeient  woidd  theBebybear  amonardiical  relati<m 
to  that  immediately  bdow  it,  and,  as  it  asoends  in  Ihehierarcby 
of  power  it  oiight  to  bp  more  and  more  concentrated ;  certain 
^■ongistrales  being  placed  in  the  centre,  communicating  on  the 
aae  tumd  with  the  local  authorities^  mi  on  the  other  with  tlie 
dj^rent  branches  of  the  imnistry.  But  in  the  administration 
of  justice  this  cffiee  should  be  dmded ;  tbe  decision  respecting 
the  faqt  should  be  left  to  a-jury,  and  "the  application  of  the  law 
toaj^^. 

But  AS  die  administration  of  local  ^eoBcems  will  be  best  per- 
fevmed  by  the  kiliatMtaiits  thepnseWes,  all  minor  officers  up  to 
Ae  pi!0oivators  or.  presidents  of  the  superior  departments,  i^ouM 
be  4ireriy  eleeted  1^  Jhem.  To  ^ard  against  me  ascendency  of 
Use  p^ulaioe,  they  .should  ^e  ohoseti  only  by  such  as  are  poi$- 
sessed  of  veal  pvopevty ;  ^[avemment  simply  having  the  power 
A0  iOOfx&rm  one  of  three  that^are  proposed ;  but  the  superior  of- 
Ibeeis  should  be  nominated  by  govennnent,  and  holq  their  ap- 
\potetBaents  during  pleasure,  whitet  those  that  are  elected  could 
oi4y1>e  dispossessed  of  them  by  a  legal  process. 

Bat  in  order  to  afford  the  people  a  share  in  the  framing  of 

those  laws  whidi  are  to  relate,  ail  public  fimctiotts,  provineial 

fissemUies  shoidd  bovcalled  from  aniong  the  people  to  regulate 

^fluear  looal  affiuaa^  /and  general  asiaemblies  to  co-operate  wtHi 

the^ainistry  jn  Aefregolation  ef -the  concerns  of  the  whole  na- 
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tioD.  Tbas  tbe  system  will  be  streogfliened  and  supported  by 
the  energies  of  Imse  antematous  institatioiis  which  are  tile 
powerful  growth  of  the  native  soil. 

This  appears  to  be  the  only  means  of  regainii^  what  ire 
have  lost ;  of  calming  the  public  mind ;  and  bringing  that  ex-* 
tensive,  waveiing^  unsettled  activity  back  again  into  its  proper 
channel ;  thus  by  restoring  the  ri^its  of  tbe  people,  obedience 
wiU  be  secured,  and  that  free  snbmissioD,  which  is  the  only  bid- 
wark  of  tbe  State,  will  be  obtained. 

By  allowing  free  communication  of  thought,  bound  only  to 
truth  in  facts,  and  moral  equity  in  opinion,  and  its  abuse  leR, 
to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  jury ;  by  placing  every  branch 
of  the  constitnticm  under  the  jecdons  control  of  tbe  nation ;  by 
abolishing  the  uncertain  control  of  the  Crown,  allottmg  to  every 
public  authority  its  limited  duties,  performed  on  its  own  re- 
sponsibility, imd  as  far  as  possible  personidly  dischaqi;ed, — (he 
ehief  sources  of  those  discontents,  the  malady  of  all  &Me8,  will 
be  removed* 

By  abolishing  the  empty  forms,  the  parchment  bonds,  which 
afford  ttie  monarchy^  imless  it  resort  to  brute  force,  only  a 
doubtful  and  wavering  authority  over  the  democracy,  a  real 
organic  bond  will  again  keep  the  crumbling  bodies  together  in 
sound  active  life,  and  mutually  supporting  each  other,  all  will 
contribute  to  the  common  good. 

Tbe  institutions  which  tend  to  the  preservation  and  internal 
peace  of  the  State,  having  been  considered,  we  come  next  to 
those  established  ibr  its  internal  defence.  Armies  in  the  present 
age  are  entirely  governed  by  the  monarchical  principle;  blind 
obedience  keeps  them  together,  and  their  specific  miUtary  ho- 
nor is  the  only  feeling  that  animates  them.  But  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  tbe  trivial  mechanism  which  deprived  consti- 
tutionsof  all  vigor,  had  the  same  effect  here,  and  that  the  spiritless 
theories  of  parade  banished  all  practical  s^ll  and  courage  from 
the  armies ;  the  necessitjr  of  renovating  (hem  in  the  internal 
spring  of  youth  was  therefore  acknowledged,  and  the  Landwehr 
or  AfHitia  was  called  forth.  But  it  was  perceived  that  stan^Ki^ 
armies  having  now  become  the  general  defence  of  all  States,  a 
single  State  could  not  without  danger  relinquish  them.  There- 
fore as  long  as  the  present  system  of  war  is  kept  up  in  the  army, 
the  armed  power  of  the  Executive,  the  proper  domain  of  the 
monarchical  principle,  and  the  old  military  retinue  of  the  Prince, 
are  completely  established :  and  in  order  to  preserve  this  state  of 
things,  tbe  dotation  of  the  army  must  be  jomed  to  tbe  civil  list. 

To  this  essentially  obedient  army,  the  Landwehr,— as  in  it 
essentially  the  dempcratic  principle  must  be  uppermost, — is 
added,  as  tbe  foundation  of  the  executive  power.    The  aomy, 
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cm^idened  43  ihe  retiiiiie  of  the  Prince^  should^  in  timeof  peace^ 
be  composed  only  of  volunteers  and  enlisted  men^  who,  of  their 
own  accordf  bind  themselves  to  the  military  oath;  while  the 
lisndwehr^  fixed  to  the  soil  which  they  are  to  defend,  should 
be  bound  only  by  their  civic  oath,  and  should  consist  solely  of 
unmarried  men,  exc6{>ting  none  but  those  whom  circumstances 
may  render  imfit  for  tiie  use  of  arms.  As  citizens,  they  should 
not  be  harassed  by  parade,  but  should  merely  learn  what  is 
necessary  in  war.  "[nie  soldiers  ought  only  to  be  amenable  to 
the  civil  authority  on  the  commission  of  a  civil  crime :  SO  th6 
Ijandwehrman  should  only  be  subjected  to  severe  discipline 
when  h^  is  under  arms ;  but  it  should  never  be  so  rigorous  as  to 
^ti4e  the  independent  spirit  of  the  citizen.  Finally,  in  the  army 
all  officers  should  be  appointed  by  the  highest  authority ;  but 
in  the  Landwehr,  all  officers  up  to  a  cerUiin  rank  should  be 
chosen  by  the  men,  and  confirmed  by  Goverument.  This  in- 
stitution,  for  which  the  present  Prussian  Landwehr  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  preparation,  would  render  the  use  of  arms  fa* 
miUar  to  eveiy  inhabitant ;  military  training  would  become  a 
public  duty,  which,  if  11^  commonwealth  were  actually  esta- 
blished, would  be  discharged  checrfiilly,  while  now  the  hope  of 
a  better  futurity  alone  renders  it  supportable. 

When  youth  shaU  take  an  interest  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
a|id  mature  age  in  the  public  concerns,  thus  communicating  to 
the  State  strength  and  vi^r  both  within  and  without,  we  may 
perhaps  enjoy  some  portion  of  that  equilibrium  which  formed 
so  distinguishing  a  feature  in  the  States  of  antiquity.  But,  to 
introduce  and  to  preserve  this  equilibrium  between  the  govern- 
ing and  the  ffovemed,  it  will  be  (me  of  the  duties  of  the  repre- 
sentativeSy  ^ho  have  the  power  of  limiting,  in  time  of  peace, 
the  amount  of  the  standing  army,  and  of  determining  in  time  of 
war  what  number  of  the  Landwehr  shall  join  the  army)^  to 
watch,'  that  if  the  scale  sink  on  one  ^ide,  careless  apathy  do 
not  make  them  neglect  their  duty,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  do  not  render  themselves  incapable  of  future  activity  by 
over-exertion  at  first. 

The  third  point  of  contest  in  which  the  present  age  is  en- 
gaged, is  the  question  respecting  the  ranks  that  are  to  parti- 
cipate in  4he  lepslation.  Here,  too,  antiquity,  following  the 
type  of  nature,  rormed  them,  without  the  aid  of  logical' abstrac- 
tuxi,  rising  as  in  a  mathematical  problem,  gradually  ft'om  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  The  ranks  of  scholars,  priests,  nobility, 
and  the  people  were  known  in  the  remotest  ages. 

These  divisions  were  founded  by  nature  h'i^rself  on  the  dif- 
ference of  races,  and  were  first  introduced  into  ancient  States, 
which  were  founded  by  the  superiority  of  the  sword  over  mere 
vegetative  life,  and  the  supenority  of  intellect  over  the  swotdv 
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t%  l^dm  ^c^  tttSd:  fcav^  ^tu»  Vn^«A5U§ty#fttAft69lKllflMi* 

'therefor^  circumscribed  ttieni^rv'eii  int6  diste^  &e  ifiNBHibei^  (tf 
Vrhibh  wbr^  forbidd^CTi  to  ihix  ^vfih  dHief^/^d  If  iStfch  «  ciVMfii- 
stahce  occasionally  HappenecF,  IBe  ba1f-par6  dflftptiiig  fe9I  d^aia 
fntii  a  new  cafet. 

Chri^aAity,  pf64diiiig  ffi*  ecjflati!^  df  dtfbfetbife  <5c«,  fiiet 
broke  tip  Aic  casts  to^tft^  ^fli  slls^veiy,  ebang^ltfg  Ifiedi  ilM 
l^tats.^  ^fch,  iU  ptt3^i^6si^  ti)f  Qinf^,  H^bame  mof^  ftUd  dfm« 
mixed,  and  fes^  definable.  Tbe  SIM^d  of  <»e  £a^<^6to  R^tfr- 
)icii  of  tl^e  mitfdlfe  a^k,  tbotigh  for  19^  mb^  pait  founded  6^ 
fibl'S  dotit)Y6  cbtfque&t;  ^  yetk  I^i»  ddl^y  ditf^Eid'^ffftdi  tbafl  itSt 
ea:sts.  Chri^tianify  b^  soft^ncfd  ^h  ti^i^^tio«s,  Md  tttedin^d 
thfe  clalttis  of  atithoiity  by  triifing  aH  i«t6  Iblj  bond  df  ehdrlly 
into  6n'^  ^dyi  no  }xsxi^r  aidikiated  6;^  differeiit  ho^m^  mtisi 
btit  by  the  dtrer^t  facufties  df  on\^,  \?hich  art?  forded  td  jfiAtt^ 
fest  tih<femsdv^s  ih  the  various  ftlDfcBbbfi  ihef  pet^ofm. 

Thud  itie  prie^dod  wks  cbtisldeVed  aSd  fh6  depository  cC  afl 
iv^^<i6^,  httcfian  ahd  divnt^,  pos6^»sing  all  ffi^  MeUl^U 
l^ctdty  ih  ^ocie^y ;  i<  wais  tM  drdi^ring  prinfeipto  id  tbe  S^IS^ 
iirbhfetYing  di^nlQr  and  older  ott  tb6  fMbriM  Statei^.  Hcfttoeis 
derived  its  attribute  teveTeM. 

Tbe  Mobility,  in  th^  centre  <!ff  iHiiifh  (K^  ftiikfe-,  astt*  g^Hiral 
tefi:islSt6i-,  had  tes  plaee,  v^i-e  ifcfhsideifefi  \m  defitodfels  ef 
aJ'ociety,  anil  the  pt<Aectors  oif  thfe  fflrbHe.  Tfe  m^»^  ift  mb 
Vkb\e  d^htiii'ed  hi  tH6m>  cotfrk^  vffe  ftglii«fe«  ai«W6ir  eS*ito^fe, 
x/raVefy  thfeir  itfstirtdt,  hoiior  tWir  ^^mibit,  mi  tftelt  sWbrtlii 
"(he  ready  |Ji*otfettdife  of  flite  Weak:  IBift  ttldif  tftfrftWIfe  #h<i 

FiAatly,  tHe  peoiJlfe,  ^e  'cWIWHn  tk  flife  6M*,  exfttcffl^ 
'^^alth  from  h6r  boso^— &fe  'epitAjpkid  tiiibt  State ;  iBe  iJWtitrc- 
terlstic  of  all  Aeir  Actions  was  h&Aestv. 

The  people  beti!ig  e^SeYtti&lly  tttf^fflfed  afirt^  liiolne^bl^,  ibat 
prbpferty  which  coihSS  ttfid  go^s  i§  teeft-  Mt ;  tfte  pi4*saiooa 
fjeifag  necessarily  (j6nt^plati^e  rfAd  ^^litatfj^, 'theiV  Sn^alft  i* 
fixed  under  divine  protection ;  but  the  ndbfmy  ^^tsLi^ffi^g  be- 
tween the  tlhSettled  tod  tbe  fi^ed/fhc^r  pdrtidti  is  It  Aef  ^ta- 
1)!isliied  between  the  t<vD  eitrriiifeS. 

.  The  nobilitjr  tihites  ih  kri^ioteracy  ftfe  <#6  f^rineiifl^  * 
democracy  and  hioiiairii^by.  Hie^  aid  diVi&ed  ifito  '«#i6te 
classes :  a  chureh  aboVe  theih,  es^efhtialW  Uoharchicdl,  b^ 
lorihed  Iter  bieratchy  into  ^t6n  fclasites,  from  "tlife  Pbpe  aM 
his  presbytery  doivnVsr^rds,  tbrbugb  the  icr'dibbfshli^s,  lA^dp#, 
afchaea<?bns.deafis,T)rtesfe,  dWd  itittiks ; /t^iip^dfittg  t»te  llitter. 
Vis  with  IKe  fieemeh'bf  the  IbWeSt  ^cfess,  ^is'h<«HteMdedKfe« 
whether  they  beloiife  tb  thfe*i^(^&'  te^rifirfdij^dr'tb  ^irhim^. 
The  people  too,  ih  Ulh6'df  *t)Wsfieri<^  ^ofr  |mM8e' cdfirtddtidii 
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banw  afeeted  to  subdivide  tbrau^dves  iqtp   gev^tit  difitinct 
.classes. 

Wiien  J41  later  ^tiiaes  yepnsaf  ntatiyos  of  ttie  seveiral  esrtlites 
<vrer6  to  be  appoiiited  as  guan^ans  of  the  i^vereignty,  Aa 
chixgf  MT^as  added  to  Ihe  nobilitgr  and  tbe  people,  in  order  to 
Jm  &&  impartial  mediaiiiig  powers  4est  the  two  parties  should 
-^trjex  ilisputB  .on  Uie  subjedt  of  privileigeB  or  int^eats. 

In  modern  times,  however,  this  order  of  things  has  been 
.depreca^,  onriag  to  ihe  d^fecls  which  itt  pi^scoited  in  its 
.application,  it  has  been  said  that  ttiis  fra|nQ-w^Qr)&  of  tJ^Bferent 
£4i^fces,  fouiided  l^y  viidence  ^ad  imposition,  was  uupaeaning 
iiod  .Fuino^s  in  itseiif,  and  tbat  society  being  compqsed  of  equsd 
particles,  theie  fibcKold  be  the  ^aacoe  eqns^fy  in  the  ^ye  (^  the 
state  and  the  law,  which  Qudatianity  deelaxes  to  he  in  4the  e^ne 
of  God.  These  fonns  have,  besidies,  )bei»i  for  die  most  part 
-destroyed  by  time ;  the  ol^gy  jhare  lost  a.great.part  of  tbek 
.estates  *;  miiiitary  .distinctions  have  been  shared  by  aU  classes, 
land  the  peoplp  have  long  ago  nenonnced  the  burden  of  provid- 
ing for  diocie  4vho;Oiily  consdimed.  Thierelbie  it  iwere  absurd  to 
JBeep  .up  these  half^widiered  art^cial  restrictions.  Even  Ihe 
^fference  :betwieen  towns  and  provinces  has  been  declared 
4ionsenaiGa],  and  tradesmen's  .companies  still  more  so.  It  is 
isaid  (that  «very  one  ought' freely  to  carry  on  a. trade  or  pro- 
ffission  for  which  lie  .may  be,qufdified ;  that  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  are  contrary  to  justice ;  and  the  pretensions  of  .the 
clergy  to  free4om  of  conscience  is  absuipd,  since,  by  an 
.esLtenial  €enstraint,'the  very  idea  is  destzoyed. 

A  mediiMion  betwe^i  4he  Pxinoe  ^d  the  people,  which,  by 
tonis,  'imght  side. with  the  one  or  the.other,  and  gaip  ground  at 
Ihe  expense  of  b^b^  would  be  useless.  And  if  the  oppoai- 
itiao  b^we^  the  people  <and  this  ambitious  aristocracy  wese 
abolished,  the  mediation  of  the  clergy  would  no  longer  be 
'required.  The  hoarding  up  of  any  .kmd  of  prcgperty  is  a 
v(^beryon  society,  and  all  c^mfined  wealth  should  be  set  iiito 
.circulation,  that  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  may  tend 
ito  strengthen  the  State. 

Hiis' moving  possession  would  thus  henceforward  becoii^ 
the  only  basis  of  the  community,  and  even  the  spirtti^al  would 
oajy  be  valid  by  bmg  founded  on  this  .possession ;  the  pos- 
sesion of  ^e  land  would  be  thedemeat  of  democracy,  and 
;that  of  money,  4he  element  of  4he  monarch ;  th^efore  aU  the 
servants  of  tihe  crown  would  be 'boun^  to  it  by  the  reward  of 
mon^,  and  the  land  would  be  free,  and  belong  to  the  demd- 
'Cracy. .  ThePiriiice  shoidd  stand  m  ttie  centre,  smrounded  by 
his  aimy,  and  the  people  in  the  pmphery,  in  the  fuU  posses- 
sion of  idlJanded  property. 
But  lest  the  centre,  with  its  conoentnrt^d  p^weryShonldibEiiil 
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asonder  the  sound,  though  divided  base,  a  repreaentatiop  must 
be  fonned.  Bat  their  representation  should  not  be  coo&ied, 
as  is  the  case  in  EnKisoid,  to  particalaT  pvoYinceSy  cilieis,  or 
towns,  but  shooM  conpfebna  every  individual  capable  of 
voting.  A  rqHfesentation  of  the  vdiole  mass  of  tile  people 
would  thus  form  the  anti-thesis  to  die  thesis  of  gov^ment, 
and  their  mutual  opposition  would  last  till  the  wished^br  syn- 
thesis were  found. 

This  system,  entirely  founded  on  tibe  .landed  property  and 
money,  is  purely  physico-mathematical ;  they  are  teirestial 
powers,  which  are  in  mutual  oppositiim  to  produce  the  proper 
equilibrium,  and  although  in  history  it  is  an  actual  progressive 
step,  yet,  in  an  internal  conq[>arison  with  the  organisation  of 
early  ages,  it  is  relatively  retrograding. 

But  the  continuation  of  such  a  system  can  only  be  anti- 
cipated, when  the  most  porfect  equipoise  is  constantly  pie- 
.served  in  the  two  powers ;  an  overbalancing  on  one  side  most 
lead  to  democracy,  and  on  the  other  to  despotism.  In  a 
representation  like  this,  such  a  derangement  is  the  sooner  to 
be  expected.  In  the  body  of  the  freely-chosen  rqnresentatives 
the  wUl  of  the  people  will  be  as  much  concent^ted  as  that  of 
the  Prince  in  the  ministry ;  and  the  two  pow^s  coming  in  con- 
tact, backed  on  c«e  side  by  the  &vor  of  the  Prince,  and  on 
the  other  by  that  of  the  people,  a  convulsion  must  inevitably 
ensue. 

This  antiquity  endeavoured  to  obviate,  by  blending  some 
part  of  the  monarchical  element  with  democracy,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  by  introducing  democracy  into  the  corporations  of 
the  nobility.  Thus  the  two  extremes  being  diffused  throu^ 
the  whole  body  pcditic,  both  lost  their  acuteness,  and  the  flame 
which  here  blazes  from  one  focus,  thare  diffused  a  genial 
wannth  through  the  whole  communify.  .    . 

'  The  legislators  of  ancient  times,  not  guided  by  abstract 
systems,  but,  like  poets,  by  inspiration,  fonned  their  system  of 
the  body  politic,  Uke  that  of  organic  life,  by  a  compound  of 
manifold  connected  systems,  developing  in  various  ways  their 
peculiar  £Bumlties,  and  by  an  accession  of  internal  members 
softening  every  opposition. 

They  knew  that  by  augmenting  the  number  of  these  corpo- 
rations, they  created  many  separate  inter^ts  in  opposition  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  community :  which  .were  necessary 
to  preserve  its  energy;  and  that  tte  strife  would  be  settled 
•before  its  total  destruction  ensu^,    if  the  whole  \cr^re  not 
'.devoid  of  that  superior  love  which  is.  the  natural  tie  of  society; 
-and  tluit  individual  inclinations,  turned  into  interests^  w^re  not 
lost  and  destroyed,  if  represented  in  corporations^  instead  of 
being  individually  represented.. 
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They  kne^  fiiat  tihe  principle  of  perfect  equality;  whea  mice 
constitationaUy  aekoowledged^  weuld  terminate  ia  a  decided 
democracy.  When  in  Fk>rence  the  higher  nobility  had  been 
snbir«rted  by  the  lower-;  tihe  latter  in  their  turn  vwrp  driven 
away  by  the  tradesman's  companies,  who  themseWes  were 
farioasly  attacked  by  the  rabble ;  tfius  all  order  wasdestroyed^ 
and  the  republic  became  the  prey  of  a  tyrant,  the  fost  Mediei 
who  ro«e  from  the  third  state. 

The  liame  would  take  place  in  the  present  system,  cities 
would  be  subverted  by  the  more  nuiverous  freevum  of  the 
Tillages,  these  again  by -the  single  free  estates,  and  at  length  by 
the  whole  of  tiie  non-propmetors^  until  all  property  would  be 
equally  divided. 

Thus  tben  the  old  system  of  casts  was  founded  upon  aa 
inequality  attadied  to  races  and  maintained  by  powers  while 
the  fveaeni  siystem  of  policy  has  reference  to  an  ideal  futurity^ 
when  the  power  ^f  money  and  ii^ostry  shall  have  removed 
the  inequality  ^riskig  from  property,  when  education  shall 
have  abolished  all  difference  of  rank,  and  caused  all  diversity 
of  natural  capacity  to  diisappear.  But  sinee  we  stand  neavly 
in  the  middle  of  these  two  extr«mes«  and  rather  incline  more 
to  the  beginning  than  to  ^e  ^d,  we  sh.all  also  be  obliged  to 
seek  a  medium  in  a  modified  representation. 

The  cause  of  the  misconception  in  the  precept  theory  now 
becomes  evident  The  idea  is  essentiaSy  free^  and  tied  to  no 
condition,  but  if  it  is  to  be  applied^  it  will  meet  with  natura) 
obstacles,  which  may  indeed  be^  for  a  time,  violently  over*- 
come^  but  which  will  finally  te-asserttheir  rights.  C}nistiaiuty, 
therefore,  which  only  considers  the  spiritud  man^  asserts  hSa 
authority  before  God;  but  his  inequality  in  the  State  is 
founded  upon  natural  inequalities,  the  distributioiL  of  property. 
.  and  ancient  institutions^  Thus  the  alchymist  mi^  theorem 
ticallv  assert  the  inequality  of  all  metailB;  but  if,  fpllowipg  up 
the  idea,  he  attempted  to  dbange  them,  he  wmdd  find  an  inaai^* 
mountable  obstacle  in  those  natural  laws  diat  had  once  distin- 
guished them.  The  State  conventionaHy  established  the 
gradations  in  society  as  it  did  the  value  of  metals,  which, 
after  being  fixed,  may  be  modified,  as  the  exigences  of  the  age 
require,  but  can  only  be  totally  abolished  by  a  levjolutioQ. 

But  the  nobility  which  existed  in  the  remotest  age%  of 
German  history,  has  descended  to  us  as  a  distinct  bo^  with 
positive  rights.  From  the  first  meeting  of  Congress  to  ^ 
present  times,  they  have  seen  that  it  is  a  folly  to  make  vobmr 
tary  sacrifices,  and  thai!  arbitrary  power  ultimately  carries' 
ev^  thing :  founding  upon  this  maxim,  they  reclaim  their  jfiil) 
privileges  ad  their  right.  . 

.  On  ^  othepr  bai^,  the  people  are  highly  exfi^^penited  th%t 
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tbey  sboald  be  called  tr{>0B  to  give  itp  their  rigb^  for  the  i^Ae 
either  of  fomer  or  pvesciDf  institations.  In  vaifi  are  they  le-* 
mioded  of  the  age  of  chivafary,  and  Ihe  patriarchal  character  ef 
ancient  times;  they  feel  th«t  tbe  time  has  atrived  when  a 
completely  new  compact  ongfat  to  be  entered  into  by  all  tb^ 
claisses  of  society.  In  the  iaesmtime^  hoivever  much  the  cob- 
tendino;  parties  may^  in  the  heat  of  the  contest^  exaggerate  by 
disowniug  each  other,  yet  if  the  question  is  aboot  an  agreement, 
the  contracting  parties  must,  in  the  first  place,  gnarantee  to 
each  other  their  continned  existence. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  the  princes,  whose  rights  and  legiti- 
macy rest  on  the  same  foundation  as  those  of  the  nobility,  will 
never  persuade  themselves  that  this  order  is  hostile  to  tfaeni ; 
and  the  nobility  who,  frooi  their  interests,  are  naturally  inchHed 
to  the  throne,  being  now  violently  repulsed  by  the  people,  wiH 
haiten  to  snppott  the  policy  of  the  coort.  lliis  we  have  seen 
has  always  been  the  case  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Nassau, 
Whenever  the  empty  contests  of  words  were  brought  to  a  prac- 
tical result. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  privileged  orders  play  a  wicked  and 
desperate  game,  in  delaying  the  salutary  work  by  their  machi- 
nations, which)  augmenting  the  irritation,  and  rdnsing  all  Num- 
bering passions,  must  at  length  make  the  furious  sea  break  tbe 
slender  dykes,  and  hurl  the  criminals  t5  destruction.  It  is 
therefore  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  settle  their  differences 
quickly :  the  one  by  giving  up  what  is  not  tenable,  and  beii^g 
satisfied  with  a  part  of  their  claims,  which,  aecording  to  a  strict 
idea  of  justice,  are  not  unfounded  ;  the  other^  by  cootefrtibg 
thMiselves  (on  recollecting  that  in  Turkey,  the  seat  of  the  great- 
est despotism,  ttiere  is  no  nobility  at  all,  and  that,  therefore, 
by  theirdesttuction  nothing  is  gained  against  tbe  encroachment^ 
of  arbitrary  power,)  wifii  a  peaceable  coiicession  of  a  part,  rathet 
tiiahtoseek,  by  a  gt^beral  subvetislon,  to  destroy  the  whete; 
by  wMch  event,  although  all  positive  institutSe^s  would  vaniiA 
before  the  law  of  nature,  othet  debts  would  be  incurred,  M 
trhich  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  would  have  finaKy  to 

pay. 

Such  a  conciliation  is  certainly  to  be  expected  from  aA  cir-^ 
cumstances  in  Gerittiany ;  there  i^  not,  as  in  France,  the  gulf  Of 
a  past  revolntioA  opiened  betwieen  the  parties.  Here  the  two 
saperior  orders  have  ah-eady  risen  from  among  the  people,  (be 
profestors  of  learning  and  profane  Sciences,  and  a  notnlity  of 
met  it y  which  in  the  Niit  war,  inparticnlar,haVe  acquired  almost 
all  the  military  honors,  and  are  now  seeking  their  proper 
place  as  niembers  of  the  state  in  the  chamber,  and  the  aiiste- 
cracy  of  possession  and  talent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  netr 
1^  the  nbbiHfy,  puitiedtel^  hi  the  fih^niA  proviheei^,  eonhect* 
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in^  thnosidves  with  the  people  of  tiidr  landed  posseesuHss,  in 

so  far.  as  they  have  fixed  theiKiellres  upon  them ;.  and  the  deigy 

^xiats  almofi^t  ody  in  ils  popnlar  branchy  the  passonand  butale; 

Common  seifese  se&axs  therefore  to  point  ont  as  the  only  re--. 

maining  means  for  reconciliation,  that  the  modem  nobiEty  and 

clergy,  vAko  ha^e  aprang  fiom  the  people>  shovld  nnite  with  the 

•old  orders  of  the  same  description,  descended  from  former  ages^^ 

both  equally  tenouncisg  all  <^d  privileges  and  modem  preten^ 

sions  in  contradiction  with  die  age ;  that  the  ancient  nobility,  by 

^U^knowledging  the  title  of  merit  as  well  as  birtti  to  future  nobi^ 

lity,  sdiould,  by  this  Very  ai^nowledgement^  comMne  with  the 

HK>veabIe  nobffity  of  merit  from  the  third  state*    That  the  cler<* 

gy,  instead  of  flying  from  science,  as  from  the  seducing  serpent, 

should,  by  the  power  of  conviction,  endeavour  to  make  ber  the 

friend  and  support  of  religion,  thus  honoring  the  mental  free^ 

doiQ  of  whi^h  the  age  can  in  no  way  be  deprived,  and  subduing 

it  only  trough  itself,  in  order  to  faring  religion  again  into  life.' 

To  point  out  the  particular  m^Eisures  by  which  all  this,  is  to  be 

effected,  will  be  the  business  Of  the  immediately  succeeding 

limes. 

In  such  an  order  of  things,  whare  old  age  will  constantly  bo 

Tefreshed  by  the  youihfol  vigor  of  the  pe^[^,  and  on  the  odier 

hand,  where  tibat  boistetons  youth  will  be  moderated  and  tem« 

l^ered^  a  new  and  lasting  organisation  may  gradually  spring 

forth  from  the  elements  of  the  old  decayed  state,  without  the 

efforts  of  a  revolution,  ^hich  may  stand  for  ages  before  a  new 

tras^tion  will  be  required.    In  the  same  manner  as  the  people 

will  be  divided  according  to  &eir  possession  of  moveable  ^ 

territorial  property,  so  the  nobility  will  be  twofold,  one  of 

merits  entirely  founded  on  the  choice  of  the  people,  as  officers 

in  the  LandwehTi  as  magistrates  and  representatives  of  the  pen* 

j>le ;  and  one  ofbirth^  placed  by  the  Sovereign  m  the  army^  at 

the  court,  in  the  ministry,  and  among  the  hereditary  represent 

tattTe$.  But  as  the<iection  of  the  people  may  as  oflen'fall  upon 

birth,^  as  tbM  ol  the  prince  upon  merit,  both  kinds  will,  in  all 

tii^s^  -elements,  be  perfectly  mixed.     In  the  same  way  the 

leaified  state  will  become  perfect,  when  the  clergy,  while  build« 

itig  npon  Scriptareand  tradition,  shall  nevertheless  aoknowlec^f^ 

the  results  of  experiment  and  speculation  in  the  scienees^  and 

Consider  them  as  the  real  side  <^  religion ;  by  which  means  ^ey 

will  not  only  Uvn  in  ^  past,  but  also  communicate  with  iSbm 

present :  a  rdatixm  which,  with  the  direcdoa  that  German  phi* 

losophy  baa  lately  taken,  though  considered  dsewheiie  as  im«- 

possible,  will  be  found  compatible  with  the  national  charactv* 

llms  the  authority  of  the  monarch  uniting  "uiOfthat  dfthe 

ehiiidh,  xnO,  desoend  through  the  court,  the  old  nobility,  4he 

crown  ofieeri;  and  «tate  attsndm^,  all  eippmingts  of  the 
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SoTomigii;  while  Ubctty,  that  essential  emanation  of  the  peo]^, 
will  lay  in  the  third  estate  the  foundation  of  life;  she  wiU^  next 
,the  Lajidwehr  and  the  magistrates  of  the  democracy,  exhibit 
her  will,  and  must  finally,  as  the  expression  of  public  opini<m, 
rise  to  intellectaal  eminence. 

In  the  same  succession  and  mixture,  the  representation  will 
unite  those  scattered  rays  of  the  three  facidties  only  in  one 
focus.  In  modem  times^  the  English  system  of  two  chambers 
has  been  generally  preferred.  But  here  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment being  almost  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  three  elements  of 
nobility,  clergy,  and  commons  divided  into  two,  there  remains 
no  mediator  in  case  of  cibsolute  division ;  since  the  nobility,  by 
its  very  nature,  cannot  be  the  mediator  between  the  people  and 
the  throne,  for  as  the  emanation  of  majesty,  it  will  naturaUy 
side  with  the  crown,  and  in  such  a  contest  oppose  the  people. 
Thus,  there  would  always  be  with  us,  a  contest  between  the 
chambers  for  freedom  and  authority ;  and  one  havii^^  the  r^o, 
the  whole  proceedings  would  be  converted  into  empty  talk  and 
pompous  wow,  and  no  actual  business  would  be  transacted. 
Sesides,  the  two  parties  being  shut  up  in  two  houses,  aoid 
communicating  only  by  dead  writing,  any'  approximation, 
which  a  verbal  communication  face  to  face  might  produce,  is 
for  ever  precluded.  Public  opinion  being  naturaDy  on  the 
side  of  one  chamber,  the  otiber,  cut  off  from  the  people,  woul4 
angrily  withdraw  themselves  under  the  smiles  of  court  favor* 

It  would  be  most  advisable  in  order  to  introduce  into  tibe 
assembly  an  active  play  of  all  energies,  in  which  all  talents 
might  exert  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  wh(de,  to  unite 
the  three  orders  in  one  chamber  arranged  into  flnree  sections 
or  CuriiB.  The  first  composed  of  the  commons  should  em- 
brace in  itself  all  the  chief  interests  in  which  that  order  is 
divided,  which  might  be  reduced  to  those  of  town  an4 
country. 

Both  these  interests  are  equally  necessary  to  society,  flie 
latter  perhaps  more  so  tihan  the  former ;  but,  although  it  may 
be  the  most  numerous,  yet,  to  keep  the  balance  even,  their 
different  qualities  should  only  be  considered;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  just  and  advisable,  that  though  *both  togedier 
should  send  more  deputies  than  the  superior  orders,  yet  that 
they  should  themselves  be  equal  in  number,  and  be  divided 
into  two  different  benches.  The  town  bench  might  perhaps  be 
again  divided  into  two  others  for  the  moneyed  interest,  diosen, 
like  that  of  the  country,  in  the  ratio  of  property,  and  for  trade 
and  industry  according  to  the  number  of  votes. 

The. second  C^r^a  or  that  of  the  nobility  should  likewise 
have  two  benches,  the  okie  for  the  ancient  hereditary  Peers,  ths 
x^cr  for  the  nobility  of  m^t,  nonunated  i>eriodically  by  tb« 
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Priace  ifipora  amoi^  flie  magistrates  of  the  democracy,  d^pteios 
oi  the  lidndw^r.  &c.  In  tbe  same  mamier  the  third  Curia 
should  consist  or  one  bench,  occi^ied  by  the  clergy  of  the 
diflhient  confessions,  partly  caUed  there  bv  election,  and 
partly  by  their  dignity,  and  of  another  bench  ror  the  professors 
of  learning  and  public  instruction. 

Thus  the  two  chief  elements  of  erery  constitution  would 
find  themselyes  united  in  the  three  Curiae,  which  being  again 
specificaUy  sub-divided  into  several  oigans,  any  differences 
which  might  arise,  would  be  settled  within  themselves,  and 
would  not  as  in  the  system  of  two  chambers,  either  be  left 
unsettled  or  referred  to  the  decision  of  force. 

Since,  however,  itmighthappen  that  by  a  concert  between 
the  two  superior  orders,  the  commons  might  be  suppressed, 
care  should  be  taken  to  protect  their  great  interests  by  the 
manner  of  voting.  In  grants  of  taxes  and  levies  of  troops,  the 
decision  should  be  made*  by  the  plurality  of  votes ;  in  which 
case,  the  third  order  would  justly  have  the  greatest  influence. 
In  all  questions  of  particulaj-  privileges  of  the  democracy  or 
aristocracy,  the  voting  should  be  by  benches.  In  all  other 
cases  in  which  the  monarchy  or  Hid  church  might  be  con- 
cerned, flie  voting  should  be  by  Curiie,  with  the  modification, 
however,  that  for  the  change  of  any  essential  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, besides  the  consent  of  the  Prince,  that  of  the  ma^)- 
rity  in  the  three  Curia  should  be  required.  lu  all  :  other 
contested  points  of  a  superior  nature,  in  which  tiiere  might  be 
a  clashing  of  interest  between  two  of  the  orders,  a  third  would 
always  be  found  to  settie  the  balance. 

Ad  these  are  forms  which  may  be  modified  in  many  ways ; 
]>ut  they  form  only  the  first  automaton  of  the  state,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  dead  corpse  if  it  want  that  internal  animation 
which  alone  can  preserve,  impel,  and  inspire  it. 

But  there  are  three  principles  of  animation.  The  first  is 
religion;  it  was  with  this,  that  the  ancient  clerical  states  were 
begun,  their  governments  being  theocracies.  But  the  priest- 
hood having  in  course  of  time  lost  itself  in  pride, — pow^, 
strength,  and  courage  asserted  their  rights,  and  the  Kings  arose, 
who  at  tile  head  of  their  armies,  gradually  subdued  the  world. 
Honor  and  warlike  virtues  maintained  here  their  influence,  the 
crook  was  changed  into  the  sword.  But  when  at  last  the 
power  of  despotism  became  unbearable,  those  in  whom  any 
energy  and  mental  strength  still  remained,  shook  off  the  yoke, 
and  democracies  were  formed  in  which  the  rule,  the  conmass, 
.and  the  plough  were  kept  in  honor,  civic  virtues,  repuUican 
sentiments  now  appeared ;  instead  of  honor,  banesty ;  instead 
of  sanctification,  moral  dignity. 
,    But  in  antiquity  wie^  only  meet  with  Ae  descending:  half  of 
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Uatory.  Christianity,  enteriiig  into  the  ^moemmes  wU^  mt^ 
cesded  Alexander  and  tbe  Cbswt^m  foivaed  ft  ntew  religioi^ 
AtfitemtlMsiidstoftbem;  wd  wife«aciiig  tib^  children  of  tbf 
north  bj  ite  spuit,  it  produccsd  ever  £arope,  tbroqgh  ih^  ftg^cy 
«C  Chftdenuigm,  a  new  vniverfs^  9»eoajrcby.  Siat  in  ^  hm^ 
contest  of  the  warriorB  with  the  priMbood,  ¥«df)r  t}ie  H^^i^r 
Jmeonifln  Empterors,  they  b<Ktb  W9$ted  t^ejr  strfOPgtb,  imd 
the  temporal  power  sinking  first,  the  glory  of  Gmn^ny  end^d 
with  the  Snabian  Emparor^s,  Meanwhile  the  ^iesthnod  tesipg 
its  suppcMi,  weakened  by  tat^mol  discord,  9nd  snnk  in  \mm^ 
xality,  waa  destroyed  by  the  relbnnation  in  the  mr^»  a»(}#  a^ 
last,  shaken  in  its  very  feuadatioil  in  the  soath*  The  .empire 
loUowei  in  Ihe  deslrueiioD,  withered  in  the  sovef^igiity ;  and 
now  the  original  democracy  is,  in  tho  midst  of  arbiitiary  sys^ 
4CJDS,  re-estahlisbed,  if  not  in  ferai,  at  ka^t  in  ^^owf^p* 

It  is  not  howe^'er  aavage  stengtb,  with  its  multitude  of 
nataaal  facultses,  wiiidhis  retwnaed;  but  what  it  has  Joat  in 
Bf^nre^  it  has  gained  in  intellect.  It  is  therefere  impelled  by  a 
Batnral  instinct,  aneonseiausly  to  fill  the  new  sphere  wjbdcb  l»a 
heea  opened  for  it;  bnt  above  aO,  it  ^od^ivouiB  tp  get  od  0f 
that  ai&itraiy  power,  nnder  wbioii  it  feds  there  can  be  no  cour 
&lence,jM>aecuritywitbofit,  no  peace  witlnn^  no4lignity,h^e> 
orchaaiy. 

•  finttt  was  arbitrary  power  itself,  that  cafled  iarOx  this  sentir 
mont ;  that  state  ^lobegr  which,  for  the  sakeof  profit,  fed  the  body 
'«f  man,  at  the  expenseof  his  intellect,  and  which,  if,  in  spite  jof 
its  •efforts,  the  loind  had  not  been  stvoogly  laovjed  by  ideas 
passing  like  lightning  throfogh  it,  would  have  degraded  man 
lomere  yegetative  life.  AH  this  proved  Aat  authority  hadlong 
jince  &Hen  into  a.sickLy  state,  and  baen  on  the  point  of  J9ecoia> 
ing  the  piey  jof  the  aatomatoiis  dement. 

It  is  therefore  Tery  plain  why  in  the  present  'time,  nothmg  4s 
lisi»aed  to  butwbatis  palpable  to  the  senses.  That  consita- 
Aions  should  be  required  to  be  built  ppen  ipureiy  matbematund 
•principles,  is  very  pcwdonaUle  in  this  state  .t)f  thnqga;  .evciiv  age 
jnnst  aet  according  to  its  prevailing  spirit,  which  oixght  not4o 
Jbe  .obstinately  Jfesisted.  But  then  it  ought  not  to  be  Jbygottcu 
.that  the  ^moval  political  laws  are  as  fiiidy  .estaUished,  and  as 
ine](niable  in  avenging  any  infraction,  as  are  those  »of  natne; 
4iiat  every  violence  ^ rodaces  another,  and  that^every  'CXtMnie 
most  have  an  oppoBite,  tliatthe  omissicm  of  good  i&as  criflnsQl 
4»  the  jDommission  of  evil.  If  all  thoae  iefldoid  laws  ,bave 
jiequived  a  matbematioal  certainty  in  society,  if  ^they  have  p4- 
jwtated  it  in  all  its  efements,  and  become  inc^fri^Me  ma&itiis, 
Jtmay  £d41ow  its  instinct^withoutdanger,  and  build  itS'Oensti- 
tutions  on  its  calculating  princifAe.  JBut  this  mciAanisar^Mll 
SKTGT  laequisB  its  pfoper  animaition,  aBidtbecraw  a  Kvii^  tisdy, 
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ei^te  of  ^ArtMim  ilsblfi  utilil^ivacTiffoedbdlb^  theody 
StalB  p^te^i^  a  fff^miA  dMiided  on  yrdjaditoy  now  paiftitol^rif 
ijxfmkem  in  i^mik^^  ^eefiecliiig  (Iw  natural  turiMftada  of  mo^ 
wifl  fie  vet  aequltf^  cottHitttetM]^,  Md  nottinig  can  ckntipeniate  for 
fti^  dtebm^ty  ^f  iSMu  .  iRite  tirrar^  founded  on.  tfaegrosMrt 
maUiTialtslfiy  ^Oogk  aAdpl^  by  wnapindiYidaalsia  Germany^ 
%IU  no"^^  t^^  toot  f6tte«i^Mal43itiiAr  of  tfto  ngtiouM 

Ontli^  oMtt^s^ there  appearsi  ifeo  b«  a  strati;  teiaismT towiarda 
^  gracM  JiiitM^S  aiittff^tibtitaii  rit^m,  aoOttied  W  ektoted 
fey  f^]^^i(  ^nlimmte,  «ro  abodit  to  beeonw  the  muLvf  public 
n^  If  thie  Mtionii  «f  ttie  a^i  t«st>gctttif  tiie  Btate  and  txnsti^ 
tatibii  afd  loo  toVj^reU,  it  Mibdid  lia  trooiteeted  th^t  tlw  is  Oe 
i$^t;a^M  66ti¥s^  #r  iMli^^  ateti  tifattbo  aiiiWBl  ikauhies  at* 
fi&6net  devddpr^  UMi  Ibo^  ^  thd  tiiiad.  Wa  sbocdd  pics^rm 
ft<6^  d^d^tradiM  ^^  imMfeaa  trnxmaks.  of  ftrmn*  agf«s;  ftn 
^^t^  iiparis  kiio  A  ftd»&6>  ^flid  Aa  sfMt  of  the  pretmit  ^ig« 
^(%Id  ffi^te  »t^  Mfi^  of  ihbsri  that  hhrt  ftHxdbi  it,  Ai 
idi<«er  to  4ii^e  Strand.  wai«di«b  iSimn^oal  the  trhcde  woric; 
fittt  thiB  fiittt4^  eanhot  ^  iMioipatod^  iK«r  caa  ihe  past  lif 
M'Oi&^lit  MJ^;  ^^U^ori  ha»  nhf^sfiy  withdnnm  ttsdf  artaHio 
Miil^,  MM  lia^  ms^d  t»  bo  a  g^at  odtfyiog'  )[)ritKut)te;  honor 
too  hi«ft  lj»^p^«»Mi  ill  «te^^Mfaiiafcifiy  of  the  tart  agesr. 
^PbMi^foMi  "fii^^  {M'^^^t  wr^bibot  otDpl«^s  ottly^Aoare  labcMT^ 
VrtK^  yet  rfffMh  socnfo  |^]^<  of  Mioogfli,  and  Ute  otiters  3x0 
j^^k«fy  fU^sii^atit^,  ftoc^fflitifto  thobrdMbront  capAcititak.  Wliai 
tli«  |fr6^^  ^e«»mtio»,  f€i«Nle^^  im»paib)e  by  tfa»  ptessaso  of 
tut  lii^|i!6#,  ^^Hy  fli»a^  tA^  Ctt*  AfO  pi^t»til,  feA^n  Iffi^a  yaBsad 
'away,  when  d6iadm<a(dy  tf^l  tiave  veiKoaadod  its  feriBtt  iei^iii^ 
fiiMft,  ^d  taldag  itom  1^  dio^old  $rMiid>  ^^haU  fasueie  TC«aMed 
'tfifoir  adid  VS^.  ^i^MH  i^lipicbM  ishaU  ;/i^  to  lansfidenoe  ami 
k»^ipiimf  'M  fisStiA.-'^t^ti  im  ttie  mVOm^  ^Oidfi^  assort  ite 
19^,  aM  Ike  m^mk  ito  tk)««ti9ltatiOfm)  iMttdi «»  ag«»  has  betm 
mimWei^,  wm  <)ttO«  ag«ifb  a#£ie»d)  iHiHo  Hie  MoB^dtaal  ewigy 
^te^mo^^ed  iti  fl»s  t)^ple,  «iha):^  «ff  ^  dead  taaitler,  wd  alao 
l^reeiB  ftit  #s^  upismi^.  "ON^n  4a  the  «;om)M)titioti  betaiMa  the 
tmt  tdid  dill  60M%  %me  iMUOr  ^11  >«^dti  booome  a  i^tgniag 
|Mm>l^fe,  ^e  !i^^yk)|;J^!«llil'Of  aH  gmA  tiiiad»  in  titno  «C'dangcr 
ik  momicmt.  A^lhe  'atiOt^ot  niofeifiiy  i»«S  hoeor  Hhetir  bitA 
%^  m^totiOus  oiDtlObs,  «<^  'Ae^«lti»al  dOHlre  lotf  liofior,  lite  oOnr 
l^sde^Mbti9,  trtt^mfiSttedlo  Ibeir  p^m/tnAtf^mil^  l)e9eii€^«wdaBOioa^ 

the  plebeians.  Thoo,  «s  ih  atieiOfft  Rofine,  fluailios  will  agsdn  nso 
^  fo  be  a  tjp^  and  paftOra  of  hotiorfor  iUture  genamtions.  The 
4HaewiB«ilso>cOftie,^h^the€^emiaAS^f»^a€t«]^to  fheir  prenol 
<MMVicti(m,  thrt  ^tboc^dieir  siibdivlilioa  is  an^avaloaMe^  blOF- 
^ih^V^ft^l^eeOitfefhcar^ttrse ^ft^ -bo  aiot boondup itttoonp 

union ;  and  though  some  of  the  federates  have  not  shown  them^ 
i^elves  sufficient  to  support  the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
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whole/ tlufl  piiadide  ivin  douCfless  be  malntnined  by  some 
powerM  race,  wUch  has  not  sunk  under  the  weight  of  Chorle* 
magne's  crown,  which  can  wear  his  cloaks  and  wield  his  swoid. 

Meanwhile  it  will  be  generaHy  acknowledged  that  leUgion  is 
not  a  nursery  tale,  but  the  hand  of  spirits,  the  word  of  the 
living  God  maniftsted  unto  man,  that  the  state  is  but  the  foun* 
datitm  <^  the  church,  and  that  pidUUc  life  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  sciences  is  a  workdiep  in  itself.  f^t>m  the  purity  of 
morals  which  still  characterises  the  Roman  Catholic  dexgy  in 
G^many,  an  enthusiasm  will  easily  rise,  which  will  once  more 
impart  the  long-forgotten  life  to  all  forms.  They  will  find 
that  it  is  not  the  p^fsecution  of  inteOect,  that  noblest  gift  of 
Heaven,  if  but  properly  employed,  but  its  union  with  rdigion, 
that  can  dispel  darkness  and  frivolity,  the  hot-beds  of  infidelity* 
The  Protesfamt  clergy,  making  a  proper  use  /of  their  freedom, 
will  meet  this  endeavour,  keeping  the  Scripture  as  their  guide^ 
they  will  know  how  to  separate  human  instltations»from  etenial 
truths,  and  it  will  also  purify  them  ctnH  partiality,  selfishness,  and 
pride.  Sciences,  not  pursued  as  a  trade,  but  directed  to  religion, 
will>  instead  of  remaining  a  dead  weight  upon  the  mind,  serve  to 
wing  its  flight  to  a  hi^er  destination.  Then  different  faiths 
will  appro:idma(e  to  each  other,  not  bv  fonns,  instituted  by 
particular  views  or  authorities,  which  only  serve  to  rouse  slum;- 
bering  fiinaticism ;  but  because  full  liberty  will  turn  to  neces- 
sity:  then  a  new  priesthood  will  arise,  which,  like  all  terrestrial 
thiiogs  will  be  fixed  on  earth,  but  whose  kingdom  will  be  in  the 
superior  spiritual  world,  and  firom  whose  mouth  the  long-pro^ 
mised,  and  expected  parachte  will  be  manifested. 

These  views  may  be  called  Millenium  follies ;  upon  suck 
^DlUes  however  Chnstianity,  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
worid^  was  founded,  and  the  present  cold  calculating  spirit  will 
at  least  not  be  more  immortal,  than  the  inspirations  of  former 
ages,  fint  that  spirit  can  indicate  no  other  way  but  through 
bloodshed,  civil  war,  and  insurrection.  The  idea  of  a  German 
republic  and  cofifederacy  like  the  American,  is  surely  less 
fantastical  than  a  hegemony  to  which  nobody  is  willing  to  sub- 
mit. Only  the  straight-forward  historical  course  therefore  re- 
mains; all  resistance  to  the  Omnipotent  Will  is  yajn;  let  things 
teH^  tibeir  natural  turn.  The  German  people  will  not  act 
tiiemselves,  unless  they  act  in  faith  and  justice ;  every  devia- 
tion from  the  upright  course  must  be  unsuccessfql. 

Therefore,  ye  of  the  third  estate!  be  not  diverted  from  the 
legal  path  I  you  have  risen  ctgainst  the  monster  of  despotism^ 
which  stood Uk&a  phantom  bet^veen  the  throneand  the  people; 
you  have  claimed  your  ancient  liberties,  and  you  must  regain 
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thent.  Yoa  will  ha  longer  pay  contribntioiis  to  the  treasury 
like  slaves ;  but  you  vriS,  as  formerly,  pay  to  the  State  taxes 
requested  bdA  not  commanded.  Ton  wiH  no  longer  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  dragged  to  serve  in  every  war ;  but  like  your 
forefieithers  you  will  he  ready  to  rise  in  tfie  defence  of  your 
country,  when  attacked :  vou  will  not  take  justice  from  courts^ 
wbich  are  lost  in  eittpty  forms  and  sophistay ;  you  will  hence- 
fordi  prove  it  before  judge  and  jury.  Merit  will  stand  on  a 
level  witti  rank  and  trade,  speecn  and  thought  wfll  be  free  as 
the  air  yon  breaflie.    In  shorty  you  will  not  bHndly  submit  to 

E  arbitrary  mandate ;  but  only  to  laws,  to  which  you  have 
[nisdy  assented.  These  are  your  undeniable  rights,  not 
i  to  be  dealt  out  at  pleasure,  and  which  ought  least  of  idl 
to  be  deferred  at  a  time  lute  tiie  present. 
'  But  do  not  sully  your  good  cause  by  crimes^  for  yon  will 
thereby  only  favor  your  enemies.  If  ifeaven  destroyed  the 
giant,  who  swallowed  up  the  revblution,  what  is  there  yet  in 
the  presant  age  that  can  resist  your  caoset  Let  fools  vainly 
struggle ;  wh^  they  think  they  have  advanced  very  far,  they 
will  find  themselves  lower  tliatt  from  whence  dkey  set  out. 
AutlMMrity  is  founded  oa  justice^  and  no  one  can  forsake  her 
unrevenged.  All  the  armies  hi  the  world  cannot  destroy  a 
mattiematical  truth,  still  less  a  moral  universal  law.  God  onfy 
ajSinsts  the  righteoos,  and  violence  though  supported  by  power, 
will  sooner  or  later  be  cau^t  in  its  own  snares. 

Bpt  it  is  not  the  dead  law  upon  paper  which  can  be  asserted ; 
whatever  prpoeeds  from  the  heart  will  remain  victorious  in  Ufe. 
Therefore  the  more  despotism  takes  upon  itsdf,  Uie  closer  must 
aU  unite ;  if  all  direct  &e  ll^t  of  their  eyes  to  one  point,  it  will 
produce,  as  in  a  lens,  a  flame  which  nothing  can  resist.  Do 
not  desist  from  asking  what  is  your  due;  return  constantly  to 
the  charge ;  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  take  a  single  step 
which  you  can  be  obliged  to  retrace.  Thus*  defending  your 
cause  courageously,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  successfol.  But  at 
tlie  same  time,  do  not  forget  to  use  moderation;  while  you 
take  your  own  rights,  let  aU  others  have  theirs.  Tour  great 
otjject  must  be  to  render  your  age  better  than  the  past;  for 
without  public  virtue  constitutions  are  of  no  value.  Hs^  we 
possessed  virtue,  liberty  would  not  have  been  lost;  but  the 
mere  desire  of  seeing  it  re-estabfisbed,-  does  not  prove  that  you 
are  w<Hihy  of  possessing  it.  Thegreat  and  but  too  well-founded 
defence  of  all  wrongs  committed  by  governments  is,  that  the 
age  refuses  to  obey,  and  yet  kiiows  not  how  to  be  freie;  ttie 
reips  of  government  must  not  flutter  in  the  wind.  Whoever 
will  have  every  thing  to  himself,  andallow  nofldng'  to  others^ 
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'i%  a  tyrant  and  «oiiaM)neiid7  a^Iaye;  bul  freedom,  ii"  notanlf 
Uberal  in  taking  bnt  also  in  gmng.  T«  of  tfaenobiiityi  oace 
•more  tccoHect  your  original  daatdeflatore^  kalf  iufaeSdio  tte 
throne,  and  half  t<i  tke  poople.  When  in  the  latter  times  yon  en- 
tiraly  devoled  yonmeh^s  to  the  fmner  inihe const «nd army,  the 
people  natoraJly -ceased  to  honor  y^mr  statioa,  fiir  they  aw  in 
yott  the  favorites -of  the;80i«oeign.  Wfith  the  senptemgns  yoa 
have  shoved  tlie  upmb  of  the  empire^  Siarhif  appropidiatod  <d 
yowoel¥46s  your  iiafii.  Len^  m£  possesskm  leannot  protect 
.againift  rerolatioBs;  fliey^fpiickly  fiasi  over  ages  to  s^e  at 
'  Atearoot  of  -the  abuse.  Hearken  Ih^to  justice,  and  yield  to 
an  a^reemeiftt  whici^  leavinf  you  lo  the  possession  of  yoqr 
property,  only  veftisee  lo  m^nopjedfce  mgnst  claima  saneliooed 
only  by  the  abuse  of  time.  Yon  should  henceforth  daim  at> 
priviieges  for  your  persons^  and  if  yon  -wish  ^o  he  gieater  ftan 
others,  you  ou^t  alfso  to  bear  with  pleasove  a  greater  proposttbli 
of  the  public  birrd^s.  Ton  oaght  mod  to  resist  Ae  call  fin: 
^onceasioos  which  tJbe  age  (makes  upon  yon;  ind:  yon  hiive  a 
ri^t  to  dmmnd  that  these  claims  the  .settled  peaceably  and  In 
pvoper  time.  The  mofe  you  prove  -that  yosrstifl  possess  tte 
honor  yon  daim  as  iielongiqg  ^to  your  staiMn,  the  oiove  you 
^viU  ^isuretiie^sstemaof  your  anis^iiniotB ;  Imt  if  yonpeisiit 
m  teiog  regarded  as  lAie  pensioners  of  the  disscdved  .empiri, 
yonr  ejiL-tinctioo  may  (Certainly  beoonne  a  desivabie  object.  iRie 
intention  is  not  to  make  .patch-woik  tconstitotioiis,  tMit  sound 
ones,;  and 'whoever  defends  ndmse^  mast  ^  considered  as  the 
^intemal  «a«ny.  Do  not,  tbereiore,  attempt  to  ocrrery^mrfl- 
legal  possesdiotts  by  your  light^  leant  yon  lose  bcttti  Jt(^|ofeer. 
l^e  in^:e  pride  of  ^nobility  ?has  beoome  the  ^tconitof  tile  age; 
.font  an  energetic  amd  iionorable  :nohil];feyy  particniady  In  ^ 
4pigher  offiees>  frequently  tM^upied  :by  fbeuigs  that  midLe  4e 
blush  before  Hareignera,  is  oertamly  much  waiitod.  Sntlhb 
^Halification  for  audi  a  nobility  xan  only  the  iacqidnod  l^^ao 
aotivie  pabtic  life  in  Ae  Senate , and  Landw^. 

Ye  of  the  Clergy!  iaeadliithe^peQjptettooeBpeeticivdlofdor,  ev«n 
in  4ts  lowest  slate;  ;nQt  to  deviate £x>m  the  legsd  paAi,  and 
never  to  bseak  tbron^^ihe  bonnds  of  jmnraHty  in  aeMlt.  B«t 
oaK,  also,  ja  virtue  of  your  tiffioe,  upon  ^^fte  ptinoes  and  AicSr 
ooimsellors.  Tell  thorn  lOiat  they  are  not  in  ^mptJOodany 
loogei:^  if^has^ivmithfimsDmanyfviBniing^signs,  lestmim 
wrath  he  send  them  &e  hmt^wluiihw^  de^i^ioy'them^mid  Oek 
CSfce.  The  granting iGOOStitnthmB,  wiudt^-in 4ipiteof  theinsdves^ 
<3an  4IO  l^er  be  withheld,  is  notiiowibe  qnesHon.  Katmns 
4daim  tbeirjurtfprivikges^  wkichaifaitntiy  power  dwiss  Asm, 
and  wblchtef^  been  ^tiilhh^ia  imfomk iilteg0l%ooBis.  «nt 
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Aey^are  seated  on  flieir  thrones  to  grsnt  jiistioe  to  those  :«vlio 
demand  it,  and  woe  to  tbem  viho  shsdl  refuse  tofrant  it!  Tell 
them  that  the  reBponsibility  for  all  fiiat  may  hereafter  happen 
rests  on  their  heads ;  that  before  flie  tribunal  of  the  Almighty, 
eiren  Ibeir  TiB^igeB^e  will  be  called  lo  accounts  Let  them  b<E^r 
in  mind  how  severely  €rermany  has  latterly  been  pnnished  for 
their  omissions.  Tell  them  that  if  they,  in  their  exalted  station, 
confound  right  and  wrongs,  law  and  tyranny,  justice  and  vio- 
lence, the  mass  of  the  people,  whose  power  is  only  restrained 
by  prudence,  will  follow  their  footsteps : — end  Ihat  if  Ihe  irri- 
tated feeling  of  justice,  which  can  no  where  find  a  hearing, 
should  furiously  resolve  on  sel&ddmce,  the  contest  will  speed- 
ily be  ended.  No  documents  proving  conspn^cy  have  yet  been 
discovered ;  nay,  after  the  alarm  of  treason  had  bteen  raised 
before  all  £urope,  it  has  been  officially  denied  that  any  inves- 
tigation respecting  conspiracy  had  taken  place.  But  never- 
theless the  fire  rages  in  all  hearts,  and  at  intervals  a  flame 
bursts  forth,  as  the  signal  of  the  forth-coming  eruption  of  the 
slumbering  volcano.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  grant 
right  to  those  who  only  ask  for  right,  lest  by  a  further  denial 
it  should  be  found  necessary  to  accede  to  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  those  who  claim  what  is  wrong.  It  is  not  the  wish 
of  the  better  order  of  society  to  destroy  authority,  or  to  put  in 
practice  the  bold  innovations  of  every  hair-brained  theorist. 
This  incurable  spirit  of  innovation  may  fairly  be  ranked  with 
despotism.  Despotism  may  serve  a  sanguinary  tyrant  who 
has  the  courage  to  put  it  in  practice ;  but  for  princes  in  general, 
this  shadow  of  power,  which  ttiey  cannot  possess  in  reality, 
proves  fatal  to  themselves.  The  reigning  families  who  have 
risen  with  the  people  from  rer^^ote  ages,  and  have  been  long 
connected  with  them,  should  not  govern  like  Imperators,  by 
bayonets,  dead-letter  forms,  and  ministerial  orders ;  but  like 
fathers  of  families,  by  respect  for  age,  filial  love,  confidence 
founded  on  tried  wisdom  and  justice — ^by  the  esteem  which 
moral  perfection  commands,  and  by  affection,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  kindness.  Of  this  the  present  age  will  be  found  suscep- 
tible. Scarcely  a  trace  now  remains  of  that  brutal  superstition 
which  requires  to  be  omniscient  over  confined  human  wisdom, 
all-powerful  over  weakness,  and  infallible  amidst  the  fury  of 
passion.  The  present  age  wiU  rather  put  an  ^nd  to  such  un^ 
worthy  idolatry ;  it  will  restore,  in  the  room  of  vain  theories, 
life  and  spirit  to  those  things  which  experience  proves  to  be 
indispensable.  All  this  you  shall  tell  them,  and  more  if  need 
be,  that  they  may  acknowledge  what  God  has  wrought,  anci 
VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXX.  2  0 
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ykld  to  tlie  power  of  idea.  Twenty  ye^s  have  they  fought 
against  it^  and  have  been  beaten  almost  to  destruction ;  unler 
the  protection  of  heaven,  they  have  at  length  overcome  their 
enemies,  who  have  now  changed  sides  with  them.  Thus  au- 
thority is  the  work  of  an  idea  equally  good  with  the  other.  The 
prince  who  denies  it  will  sink  to  the  level  of  common  mortals, 
and  he  alone  will  reign  who  rears  his  head  to  the  skies.  He 
who  drags  on  his  heavy  and  confined  existence  on  earth  will  be 
the  slave  of  error  and  passion,  and  his  name  will  be  blotted  from 
the  page  of  history. 

Discitejustitiam  monUi,  tt  non  iwinere  Divos! 


>  '  •/!   ' 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 


Whatevsr  mtyle  tbe  difference  of  opmiOki»  as  to  the  causes 
and  modves  of  the  late  war^  i%  is  evident  that  the  British  nation 
retires  from  the  contest  with  the  advantage  of  jpreat  increase  in  all 
the  means  of  political  ^fonnu 

In  agricultural  and  cultivated  surface,  the  increase  is  very  consi- 
derable I  in  the  British  AmericanCokttfes,  in  the  AntiUes,  in  Asia, 
in  the  south  of  Africa^  and  in  the  British  Jsles,  the  augmentation 
of  territory!  of  'popiihttidfty'and  of  production,  constitutes  great  ac- 
cessions of  power. 

In  manu&ctures,  generally,  ibe  Ability  oT  the  United  San^dom 
to  maintain  successful  competition,  throughout  the  world,  is  de- 
monstrated! the  British  wiitehoiise^is  the  resort  of  all  nauons  for 
clothing,  in  most  of  the  varieties  required  bv  the  convenience  and 
taste  of  each  i  die%ieMise^  Acfmwid  on  fititidb  Industry,  exerted 
in  the  useful  arts,  is  indisj^utable. 

And  so  happy  is  the  distribution  of  these  several  interests,  so 
,  fortunate  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  so  harmo- 
nious the  whole,  m  to  .produce,  joecessarily,  a  is&h^  arm,  for 
protectiim  atnl  deSMice,  in  Tut  'ni«inti^,  by  vlbiJi  tibe  mtercourse, 
for  the  exchange  of  the  natuxal  and  artificial  productions  of  each, 
is  conducted. 

The  effect  of  this  harmonious  and  powerful  combination  has 
been  experienced,  in  the  invincible  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  the  unexampled  exj>enditure  by  which  those  fleets 
and  armies  have  Been  maintained. 
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HQ«r»  tkeiw  4Qfa  k  hippeii»  tint  tlie  anomae  of  pri^  iMmi- 
Wftft  k  act  miljriiot  co^catuianpe^v^  the  siciwie  of  powmi  in  m 
lMi4]PpoliAic>]iitt  fa  to  be  rnMlwaiplnidn  J^  iii>  d^tdiniMg  in  Ad  Iiwpmio 
mio  of  dnit  iQcimfte  )  Tbit  pofoejr  in  d»  wliol^,  » tofcring  ani 
•onoMF  inliift  mdividual?  .-   .  ;; 

Tlie  causes  of  the  mondf  tta^liettdiVQAi  to  £Mnr  geMral  h«dh» 

The  3)rate«i  of  Oie  PuUk  Oebl. 

Tbe  ^imt  of  a  ctear  and  welMefistd  %«tem  of  PflOTtsbn  fof 

those  to  wboQi  hfSlkf  oC  eoiflopneiit  U  aot  pitaenttd  irt 

hemeb  by  asmflfl  of  Cnloniiaatkm. 
TbePoof  Laws. 
Edui:a^»Q,  asHspffitaaUcfaaseoofthecoRisiiiiiitjr. 

Of  these  important  svbjectSy  the  ficst  mtntionedi,  oaly^  i^  in* 
tended  for  present  consideration^  because^  velief  firom  the  hurdien 
of  the  public  debt^  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the  siicceMful 
ios^ituiion  of  conectmi  ok  tim/^vi  measures,  with  reference  to  all 
departments  of  social  life* 

Industry  is  4ic  vital  principle  of  property'}  abstracted  fromlai|orj 
the  land,  the  ipuidle,;  and  the  loonigi  are  alike  inert  and  unproduc- 
tire  :  a  free  coiurse  to  honest  exertion^  and  protection  and  compen- 
sation to  the  indttstriousp  arct  therefore}  first  princi|>le9i  in  the  social 
compact.  A  public  debt,  whatever  the  cir^f  mstances  in  M^ich 
it  may  originate,  bears  adversely  upon  those  princijipks :,  the  dn^s 
and  taxes,  iasep^able  from  a  pubUc  debt,  enjunce  the  price  of  aH 
porpductions^  particularly  the  price  of  ^icnltural  pro4Hce}  .^ 
market  for  the  productions  of  labour,  and  particul^ly  dF  agricukii^ 
labour,  ^,  coofieque^tly,  circums9r^bed  i  the  cfiluiBf  of  industry  is 
checked.  The  enlu^ic^  price  i}f  £^od,  and  c^all  necessaries  nf 
lif^  disturbs  ^s  relation  between  the  rate  of  Ubo^r  and  the  price 
of  subsistence,  and  pla^s  ;^  haaard  tj^e  con^)ensation  due  totlie 
active  and  in|^strious  classes  of  the  community*  The  cbai^  of 
interest  for  loape(  of  gi^ney  ou^l,  therefore,  never  to  be  i^ciunred 
by  the  «^e,r^or,  if  ^eeespry,  as  the  alternative  from  a  fijfea/^ 
ev|l|  shpuld,  with  the  least  pos^ble  4^^y,  be  rp»o^  by  the  fsir 
^Hd  hqnest  discharge  of  the  principal  debt. 

Qreat  Britain  haa  so  long  been  accustoined^tQ  a  iiationM  dc^ 
so  many  conveniences  actually  do  result  and  so  m^ny  advantages 
appear  to  pqs^1|,  from  her  systepi  of  pi|l4ic  debt«  as  to  render  the 
epj^o^ch  to  the  question  of  6nal,and  complete  tiq^iderioii,  atvlKMi^, 
^fCi  not  unmixed  with  the  api)prehen«ioji>  of  the  charge  of  ttfmeritji. 
Tl^  BriViiH  jG^ystem  ^  publ^  ^nnufti^  is  sanctioned  by  time,  is  ae- 
commended  by  the  facilities  which  it  kccords  to  the  annuitant,  and 
is  familiarised  by  use. 
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Btt^  if  the  positioQS  now  achranced,  be  tme  generally,  tktef-  are 
true,  more  espcciaU]r>  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  ;  for,  abflbact- 
ed  fitDm  the. active  disposition  and  industrious  habits  of  her  people, 
her  empire  is  only  a  name :  the  sanction  of  a  Kmlted  period  of  time^ 
cannot  alter  the  inherent  character  of  things  ;  if,  for  vqiwards  of  a 
cenfury*  a  system  of  public  annuities  has  been  recognised  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Goremmenty  necessity  has  ever  been  me  plea  for  call- 
ing into  action  a  measure  always  held  to  be  objectionable ;  and 
experience  cannot  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  attempt  to  support  and 
continue,  the  recent  extension  of  the  system  :  the  convenience  of 
individuals,  is  not  to  be  indylged  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  and  die  apparent  advantages  wifi  be  seen, 
as  the  illusiotis  of  the  fancy,  if  the  system  be  at  variance  with  the 
first  principles  of  society,  if  the  labourer  be  deprived  of  his  fair 
reward,  if,  in  consequence,  the  good  order  and  well-being  of  the 
State,  be  fearfully  borne  upon  and  interrupted. 

The  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  is,  JFor  the  most  part,  con- 
cocted on  peculiar  principles,  principles  which  can  only  be  iustified 
by  necessity,  and  severe,  indeed^  must  be  the  necessity  which  can 
justify  their  application. 

It  is  not  lawfuli  between  individuals,  to  condition  for  the  pa^ 
ment  of  interest,  and,  also,  for  further  compensation,  by  an  adm- 
tion  tcbthe  principal  sum  advanced,  on  re^payment  of  the  loan ; 
a  contract  of  such  description,  between  individuals,  would  be  held 
to  be  repuenant  to  fair  and  honest  principle  *,  would  disgrace  thd 
lender,  and  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  credit  of  the  borrower.— 
What,  however,  is  conditioned,  wnat  undertaken  in  a  British  loan  ? 
An  examination  of  the  three  per  cent,  annuities  will  lead  to  suffi- 
cient explanation. 

In  a  b.irgain  between  the  public  and  the  loan-contractor,  under 
which  a  three  per  cent,  annuity  is  created,  it  is  conditioned,  that 
in  considemtion  of  the  advance  or  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
ordinarily  varying  between  fifty-five  and  sixty-five  pounds,  a  trans- 
ferable annuity  shall  be  granted,  of  three  pounds ;  the  annuity  not 
to  be  redeemable,  compulsorily,  for  any  less  consideration  than  one 
hundred  pounds  :  and,  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  the  annuitant, 
to  sell  the  annuity,  without  awaiting  the  forced  redemption ;  the 
Government  becomes  bound  to  carry,  periodically,  into  the  market 
ibr  public  securities,  to  purchase  public  annuities,  sums  of  money, 
progressively  increasing  with  the  progressive  amount  of  the  annui- 
ties, actually,  from  time  to  time,  bought  up :  under  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  purpose,  the  amount  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  die  year  ended  5th  January, 
1819,  was  fifteen  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  five 
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hundred  and  three  pounds,   seTenteen  shUlings,  and  five  pence 
half-penny.' 

One  effect  relied  upon  from  this  plan,,  is  the  excitement  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  lender,  and  undoubtedly,  the  calculation  is 
encouraging  ;  he  is  assured  of  five'per  cent,  interest  or  thereabouts , 
bn  the  capital  advanced;  he  has  before  him  the  calculation  of  the 
efiea  of  the  government  demand,  in  the  market  for  public  annui- 
ties ;  he  buys  an  annuity  for  which  the  grantor  assures  to  him  a 
market,  for  the  grantor  binds  himself  to  become  the  chief  buyer 
therein  \  and  he  entitles  himself  to  receive  one  hundred  pounds 
for  every  sixty  pounds  advanced,  (taking  sixty  pounds  for  the 
average,)  should  his  atmuity  be  cancelled  compulsorily. 

The  disadvantages  of  these  terms  are  heavy  and  severe  towards 
the  public.  The  legislature  binds  the  public  to  pay  the  annuity 
which  the  government  has  granted,  so  long  as  held  by  the  public 
annuitant ;  when  no  longer  so  held,  when  redeemed,  in  virtue  of 
the  contract  with  the  annuitant,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  is  still 
required  from  the  public,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  to  be  carried  into 
the  market  for  public  annuities,  to  assure  to  the  holders^  so  far  as 
extensive,  constant,  and  obligatory,  purchases  can  assure,  an 
advantageous  price  for  such  annuities. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  ulterior  object  proposed,  or  spoketi 
of,  is  the  redemption  of  the  whole  of  the  public  annuities  ;  but, 
in  the  fuce  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  annuities,  incident  to 
the  present  system  of  purchase  by  the  government  ;  in  the  face  of 
the  frequent  creation  of  annuities,  in  the  face  of  the  too  probable 
calculation  of  the  return  to  a  state  of  war,  is  such  a  result  to  be 
expected  ?  The  idea  of  the  public  debt  being  effectually  redeemed, 
by  means  of  the  present  system,  cannot  be  gravely  entertained,  by 
any  person  possessing  ordinary  powers  of  reflection. 

This  is  an  awful  conclusion ;  a  conclusion  in  which  the  country 
cannot  rest  \  an  alternative  is  to  be  sought,  and  the  final  object  df 
these  reflections  is  to  point  to  that  alternative  ;  it  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  improper,  preidpusly,  to  state  Sbme  of  the  consequences, 
which  actually  flow  from  the  public  debt. 

By  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  duties  and  taxes,  thediflicu}y 
of  procuring  individual  support,  by  plain  and  simple  exertion,  has. 
been  greatly  increased. 

By  the  unrestricted  issue  of  paper  by  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  circulation  of  me  currency,  occasioned  Mj 
the  immense  collection  and  re-issues,  by  the  Government,  the 
facility  to  speculative  pursuits  has  been  greatly  increased. 

*  House  of  Commons  Reports.— The  public  accounts,  cited  througho'ii 
ace  the  accounts  to  the  5th  January,  1819. 
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Bj  die  exaipple  of  permu^  succestfiiUj  engaged  ia  tptcahtxre 
deabng  in  the  public  annuities,  a  similar  spirit  Has  been  excited 
and  carried  into  the  pmsuirs  of  tnde»  to  an  unparalleled  extent 

The  encouragement  of  patient  labour  and  ex£rtion»  baa  ccnie* 
quentlj,  decGn^  i  the  disgrace  of  pauperism  and  insolTencj  has, 
dierefore,  diminished :  the  operations  of  trade  haTe  taken  a  torn 
decidedly  speculative ;  regular  profits  from  trade,  are,  therefore^ 
comparatiTdy,  seldom  realised.  What  greater  evil  can  befal  a 
commercial  community  ?  The  indisposition  to  honest  and  patient 
labour^  and  the  disposition  to  pursuits  merely  speculatire,  vhen 
carried  to  an  extreme,  comprehend  the  dissolution  of  die  iporal 
character  of  trade,^  that  is,  in  a  trading  country,  the  moral  character 
of  the  community. 

The  agricultural  difficulties  of  the  country,  have  been  rendered 
plainly  intelUgible,  by  parliamentary  discussion  ;  they  are  ereryt- 
where  felt,  and  the  Statute  Bode  declares,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  must  not  expect,  under  the  present  system,  at 
any  definable  period,  to  eat  cheap  bread  ;  and  yet,  notwithtfand- 
in^  this  admitted  state  of  difficulty,  this  lun^dotn,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  relief  from  the  proportion  of  the  duties  and  taxes,  incident 
to  die  public  debt,  might  be  expected  to  grow  combat  a  rate  of  price 
sufficiendy  low,  to  meet  the  flour  of  North  America,  in  die  markets 
of  the  south  of  Europe  :  diat  measure  of  relief  being  supposed,  the 

Seat  capital  of  tim  country,  the  laborious  habits  of  the  people 
e  skill  and  management  of  die  British  farmer,  the  proximity  to 
ibe  markets  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  would,  probably,  admit  a 
liberal  .return  of  rent  to  the  landed  proprietor,  and,  ot  sufficient 
reduction  ofpiice  to  maintain  competition  in  diose  markets  :  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  advanced,  that  the  United  Kingdom  could  grow 
more  than  sufficient,  or  even  sufficient,  grain,  for  the  nadonal 
.  consumption ;  the  suggestion  embraces,  simply,  the  conception, 
\  that,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  rate  of  price  would  be  such,  as  to 
assture  to  the  grower^  a  foreign  market  for  grain,  in  the  eve^t  of 
a  surplus.  (j[uantitv  being  produced,  and,  coaset]uendy»  would  en- 
*  courage,  in  the  nighest  degree^  the  investment  of  capital  in-  the 
,<ultivatioA  of  the  soil :  whether  that  extent  of  <x>nsequence  would 
or  would  not  result,  it  is  unquestionable,  diat  under  the  supposed 
relief  from  impost,  the  people  would  be  cheaply  fed,  and  that 

Seat  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  sqgriculture  of  the  United  King- 
im,  womd  be  experienced. 

The  same  remission  of  duties  and  taxes,  although  not  calculated 
to  affect  the  demand  for  manufactures,  in  a  similar  degree,  wouU 
gready  augment  that  demand  ;  the  United  Kingdom  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  general  resort  of  nations,  for  the  productions  <^the  loom 
and  of  theanvil  i  most  descriptaoas  of  Brittshmanufacture  areptodsc- 
ed  at  prices,  whidi  render  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  a  blessing 
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to  mankiad  %  but  it  »>  notwidiatsttiding^  clear»  that  sn  increase  in 
domestic  ^ricDltttie  would  cause  an  increaae  of  consumptioii  in 
manufactures  at  liomey  and  that  reduction  in  prioe^  and,  cohse- 
qiNmtlyy  extenslott  of  market  abrood,  would  ensue,  from  the  sup- 
posed reduction  of  impost :  in  many  leading  particttlars,  the  Statute 
Book,  to  the  very  letter,  is  at  variance  widi  the  first  principles  of 
political  economy ;  the  dudes  which  are  imposed  on  the  material  of 
many  branches  of  manufacture,  may  be  instanced;  nan^ely,  the  duty 
on  silk,  hemp,  flax,  cotton-wool,  foreign  sheep's  wool,  indigo, 
and  on  most  of  the  importations  of  materials  for  dyeing,  printing 
piece  goods,  and  other  processes  of  manufacture :  partially  corrected, 
mdeed,  by  drawbacks  and  bounties,  but  still,  weighing,  sensibly, 
against  the  demand  for  British  manufactures. 

Many  of  the  trading  and  fiscal  laws  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
growth  of  times  of  distressing  emergency  i  those  laws  and  re- 
gulations, to  great  extent,  when  enacted^  were  allowed  to  be  ob^ 
jectionable,  were  adopjted  as  the  lesser  of  conflicting  evils,  and 
it  would  be  presum|)tuous  to  assert,  that  measures  less  onerous, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  have  been  devised:  that  consi- 
deration, is  not,  however,  now  to  be  entertained;  it  is  plain, 
iibsLt  the  British  system  of  public  annuities  is  objectionable,  iii 
principle,  and  it  is  indisputable,  that  great  inconvenience  and 
distress  proceed  from  its  actual  operation. 

It  is,  therefore,  tojse  considered,  whether,  the  immediate,  partial, 
relief,  and  the  eventual,  entire,  relief,  of  the  British  nation, 
from  the  burthen  of  a  Public  Debt,  upon  the  basis  of  a  gene- 
ral contribution  in  respect  of  property,  including  the  amount  of 
stock,  created  in  favour  of  the  public  creditor,  and  the  amount 
of  all  other  public  securities,  {not  being  the  property  of  ex- 
resident  foreigners,)  can  be  rendered  practicable  and  safe  I 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  private  property  in  the  United  King- 
dom^ with  the  accuracy  to  be  desired.  By  the  statement  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Colquhoun,  which  Dr.  Colquhoun  denominates, 
"An  Attempt"  to  estimate  the  property  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  (1812,)  the  amount  of  private  property,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  represented  to  be,  tvro  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-seven  millions,  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds :  in 
that  statement,  the  cultivated  lands,  constitute  one  half,  nearly  of 
the  whole  sum ;  the  cultivated  lands,  in  England  and  Wales,  being 
estimated  at  something  more  than  24/.  per  acre,  this  is  a  mode- 
rate rate  of  estimate,  the  other  particulars  are  evidently  the  fruit 
of  much  labour  and  research,  and  upon  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  statement,  taking  into  view  the  authorities .  which ;  are 
dted  in  its  support,  there  doet  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to 
question  the  propriety,  feff  the  present  purpoeei  of  coilsidering 
private  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  under-rated  at  the  sum 
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of   TWO    THOVtAMD    FITS     HUKintlD   UiUAOMSf  whidl    IS   One 

hundred  and   forty-torcn  inillioosy  six  hundred  andferty  diou- 
sand  pounds  less  than  Dr.  Colqahoun's  estunateJ 

The  public  obligations,  in  reelect  of  the  national  debt,  separate 
into  four  divisions ;  namely. 
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'  ColquhouD  on  the  Wealtb,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
Sd  £dir.  p.  55. 

*  For  the  advantage  of  simplicity  in  treating  the  subject,  regard  is  not 
liad  to  the  paitial  deviation  from  the  principle  of  the  Sinking  Fundi  which 
has  been  oifl^le  in  aid  of  the  supplies  for  the  present ysar  (Idi9).  . 
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'  Being  a  dbaife  of  fi9rty-«eTen  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty'* 
nkui  thamand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds,  fifteen 
duUings,  and  eleven  pence  half-penny,  (not  including  the  heavy 
charges  of  collection,)  in  reqpect  of  a  principal  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty*one  millions,  eight  hundred  and  three 
thousai  d  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  four  shillings  and 
three-pence,  and  annuities  for  lives  or  for  terms  of  years,  in  respeet 
«f  which   a  principal  sum  of  debt  does  not  appear. 

The  Sinking  Fund,  as  to  which  the  first  mentioned  charge  of 
15,620,5032.  :7s.  5  d.  has  arisen,  is  required  with  reference  to 
the  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt,  only ;  if  the  debt  were  pro- 
vided for  by  other  means,  the  demand  on  the  public,  in  that  respect, 
would  cease  and  determtnef. 

To  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt,  it  is  proposed,  first. 

That,— 

All  private  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  all 
claims  on  the  Government,  in  respect  of  money  lent  and  ad- 
vanced, (not  being  the  property  of  ex-resident  Foreigners,)  be 
declared,  by  the  legislature,  liable  and  subject  to  a  contribnitton 
of  fifteen  per  cent. 

£y  which  measure,  taking 

The  private  property,  at £2^500,000,000    0    0 

The  Funded  Debt, 

at    -     -    -    -  797,401,119     0  10^ 
Allow  for   claims 
of    ex-resident 
Foreigners  15,000,000     0    0 

r —  782,401,119     0  lOf 

The   Unfunded  Pebt,  at      -      -      -         51,992,095  14    2|> 

Total   £5,8S4,S9S,214,  15     1 
Specific  provision  would  be    made  for  the  Reductibn  of  the^ 

Principal  of  Debt  £500,158^82     4     2 
Principal  of  Debt,  totals. 

Funded     £797,401,119     0  lOJ 
Unfunded     51,992,095  14     2| 

849,898,214  16     1 


Leaving .     £849,234,^82  10  11 

'I^  be  provided'from  the  following  means  and  resources. 
If    a  clear  and   decided  intention    were    manifested  by  the 
legislature  to  liquidate  the    national   debt,  on  the    basis    pro- 
posed, it  is    anticipated  that  government   stock,  of   every  de-. 
scriptions  would  advance  to  100.    Sums  of  money>  varying  frdm 
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ttMtl  to  gMHi  ate  to  daily  coarae  ot  aecsaniblioa  in  the  United 
KiBgdom^  aa  well  bj  public  bodies  as  by  indhpiduabt  wiMh  aie 
thft  constSBlt  sub^t  «f  inYestmcnt:  in  dae  contempfaMd  ciwae  ^ 
tlM»  advance  of  m  govenmient  stock  to  100>.  a  oonsiderablo  pfo- 
poftionb^  Sttdi  moam^  would  be  tendcMdtoi^  British  Goreni- 
nco^  without  the  interrention  of  third  parties  (as  ia  the  instanee 
9i  a  coattact  for  a  general  baa)  aad  without  the  cteatioB  of 
a  principal  debtf  exceeding  the  principal  svm  advaaced,  to  be 
aecorad  by  transferable  debentores,  or  olherwise,  at  an  interest  of 
Aree  pounds  per  ananm  for  the  one  hundred  pounds  advanced  $ 
whicb  would  equal  the  produce  of  the  same  sum^  if  laid  oat 
ia  the  purchase  of  S  per  ceat.  stock,  at  lOO.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  security  of  the  British  Govemmefit  for  the  pay- 
acMBt  of  the  interest  of  money,  is  desirable :  ff  that  security 
be  not  found  in  the  public  market,  it  will  be  sought  at  At 
hand  of  the  Government:  the  conditions  of  a  loan,  if  moser 
be  not  reared,  in  given  sums,  at  stated  times ;  if  accepted, 
at  a  aaomeat  of  convenience  to  the  lender,  will  be  preserved 
by  the  borsower,  by  the  Government,,  and  not  by  the  lender ; 
aad  it  is  as  clear  as  any  prospective  viewed  the  nature  of  the 
ifuestion  under  consideration  can  be,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
measures  now  proposed  being  adopted,  the  facilities  for  the 
payment  of  the  portion  of  the  public  debt,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  arising  from  new  and  proffered  leans  of  mwiey,  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  mterest,  would  be  very  considerable. 

It  is  proposed,  that  all  monies,  so  lent,  shall  be  applied  in 
discharge  of  the  principal  of  the  present  debt  \  a  fre^  debt, 
wiU,  indeed,  thus,  be  created,  but,  without  the  obligation  to 
Gcmtinue  the  present  Sinking  Fund,  and  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  the  principal  of  debt,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Other  means  and  resources,  with  reference  to  the  reduction, 
either  of  the  cafutal  of  the  original  debt,  or  of  the  supposed 
newly  created  d^t,  are  presented  for  consideration,  namely : 

The  contribution  to  be  made  in  respect  of  British  Colonial, 
and  Asiatic  property,  so  far  as  the  same  Can  be  brought  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  British  legislature  by  an  incon^e  tax,  in 
respect  thereof  or  otherwise. 

A  conliibution  ia  respect  of  property  to  be  acquired  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  after  the  date  of  the  first  general  assessment, 
thit  ia  to  say,  an  mcome  tax  on  all  clear  nett  income^  after 
the  dedttctian  of  expenditure  of  every  descriptiim. 

The  surplus  of  taxes,  whidi  may  be  so  regulated  as  to 
amount  to  a  coasideraUe  sum,  without  preventing  diehrge  aad 
IBicrai  fehef,  immediately  required. 

Tlie  aaoant  of  stock  which  may  for  ever  remain  unekimed. 
The    contribution   of    15  per    cent    on   the  probable  greater 
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;tmouiit  of  pfOfettf ,  urMiiii  thu  United  Kiftgdimti  tbm  the  sum 
of  2|500   millions,   already   mentioned. 

Tbe  examination  in  deuil|  of  these  laiter  patticuhnrs  will  not 
now  be  deemed  necessary :  it  must  be  'ob«riou6|  that,  in  <com- 
bination,  they  present  the  means  of  completing  the  Uqnidation 
of  the  f  Wblic  debt ;  qpdnion  may  vary  as  to  the  eipediency  of 
exerting  all  those  means ;  opiiuom  may  vary  as  to  the  sekc^on  til 
die  means,  if  thewfaolebenot  exevtedi  b«t  it  is  not  questionabde^ 
that^die  nteans  suggested,  WMld  be  fully  emal^  the  purpose  df 
liqtttdatii\g  the  dd>t,  iiot  ^odierwise  prcnpided  foe,  taking  the  aittount 
at'SMinillaons. 

Thefdfewing  are  the  operative  meanly  by  w^iich  it  is  con- 
oohrel,  that  &  contributiott  «r  levy  of  15  per  cent,  on  4ke 
peopnty  actnally  witfain  the  kingAotn,  may  <be  rendered  prac- 
tfcahie  and  safe^  it  wpttU  nrot  be  prudent,  ?  practicable,  to 
cany  the  whole  into  e&ct,  »s  respects  tlie  levy  of  money,  at 
one  onotaeiit  of  tbaoe,  and  the  modes  to  be  proposed,  embrace 
considerations,  which  not  only  guard  against  that  inconvenience^ 
but  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  exhibit  the  whole  measure  in  a 
more  aderBiitBgeous  point  bf  view  ^than  may  have  'been  antici- 
pated. 

JniRBtpadt  ^  idbie  !Stodc4u»Ider,  annuitant  for  lives  ^mt  iot 
teams  of  years,  and  creditor  on  unfunded  government  sectir)ties» 
no  more  would  be  necessary,  than  the  abatement  of  IS  per 
oeot.  ifrem  tthe  >capital  stock  or  numei^ical  amount  >€(  tke  elsdm 
of  ««oh  >iBdividusdf  iml  the  like  reduction  of  annuity  or 
interest. 

JEb  mpect  vof  peisoiia  liable  and  subject  td  assesnnent  on 
hntded  or  >i>tlier -property,  sudh  penons  l>eing  also  pdblic<:reditoiB, 
the  icanceHhig  (tf  'Stock  ^or  lOther  >d^t,  to  an  amoumt  equal  t^^tfie 
snm  4if  tbsinw^eotive  assessments,  woold  satisfy  the  demand  'upon 
each.. 

In  vespectudf  ipersons  Sfitbte  and  eubjecft  to  an  assessment  on 
landed  m  >oiber  property,  «uch  (persons  diot  enjoying  ihe  facility 
mevtiosKRl  in  ndie  pseceding  fM^agraph,  the  levy  of  the  contribu^n 
must, be  accommodated  to  the  respective  circumstances  of'the^ 
SBvmd  ipartifii. 

With  osegnd  :to  cttaiTy,  fa^Mes  w^uld  tmdd«ibtedly  be  prasented, 
by  floating  ladttticds,iiv  monies  investeddnibireign  funds,  by  monies 
lention  mtBiftgs^,  by  tbei^urky  and 'eflityremeBt  sale  of  property,  and 
by  other  means. 

Abxitmm^  necemfffly,  happ«»H  tteit4i  iarge  amevnt^  iinthe^ig- 
gKgatls^  "mtoakSi  be^^equtred  Aoiti  psrsons  mot  posses^g  any  <^har 
propertydMOHthtt  knmediace  sirt)}«ot  of  ^eassMsiimrit :  svdhf^ms 
may  be  classed  thus : 
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1st  Cla8s««-^Proprietor$  df  Lapdsp^DweUing-Hcmses,  fiCneSysmd 

Canals. 
2d    Clas8.-^ManufaccuT6rs,  Ship  Owners,  Merchants,   Tmd^s, 

Farmers,  and  others. 
It  is  suggested ; 

That  the  term  of  ten  years  might  be  allowed  to  the  first  class, 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  sum  to  be  assessed  $  interest  to  be 
payable  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  principal  unpaid^  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent*  per  annum,  by  half  yearly  payments ;  or,  if  the  prind* 
pal  sum  remain  unpaid  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  increased  to  6  per  cent,  until  the  principal  be  paid.' 

That  the  assessment  on  the  latter  class,  should  be  payable  by 
equal  insulments  in  each  of  the  first  five  following  years  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  interest  to  be  payable  on  the  principal  sum  assessed, 
at  the  like  rate  of  5  per  cent,  by  half  yearly  payments ;  discretionary 
powers  being  vested  in  commissioners  to  extend  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  sum,  but  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  the  tenn 
of  ten  years. 

It  will  be  objected  ^ 

That  the  discharge  of  the  national,  debt  would  occaaioa  a  re- 
dundant capital. 

That  the  circulation  of  the  amount  of  the  half-yearly  dividends 
on  stock  is  favourable,  nay  essential,  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

That  the  inquisition  into  the  estate  and  property  of  erery  indi« 
vidual  is  objectionable,  in  principle,  and  would  be  inconvenient, 
in  practice. 

That  the  advance  of  all  government  stock  to  100,  would  give 
an  advantage  to  the  stock-holder,  more  than  equivalent  to  the  sum 
of  his.  contribution  of  15  per  cent.  ^  that  he  would  derive  a  direct 
benefit,   instead  of  bearing  the  burthen  of  the  assessment,  in 
eommon  with  the  landed  proprietor  and  commercial  capitalist. 

That  the  want  of  the  security  of  the  Government  would  be 
severely  felt,  by  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  minor ;  by  corporate  and 
other  public  bodies»  by  diaritable  institutions,  and  by  conunercial 
capitalists. 

These  objections,  are,  severally,  of  apparent  weight,  and  it  is 
not  possible,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  to  devise  any  com^ 
prehensive  range  of  action,  wholly  free  from  difficulty ;  it  is, 
however,  conceived,  that  each  particular  objected,  will  admit  a  sati»% 
factory  answer.  ; 

Capital  cannot  be,  directly,  either  increased  or  diminished  by^ 
the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt,  by  the  meant  proposed:  tne 
stock-holder,  or  public  annuitant,  as  such,  is  not  a  captta^t* 

♦ 
'  In  effect,  a  redeemable  Property  Tax. 
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The  <Cgconkmaince  of  the  siflking  fund,  would  only  tehder  tin- 
necessary  the  levy  and  repayment  by  the  GoTernment>  of  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  the  amount  of  that  fund. 

The  reduction  of  demand  on  the  nation  by  the  public  annuitant, 
MTOuld,  in  like  manner,  only  render  unnecessary  the  levy  and  re* 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  such  reduction. 

t  The  proportion  of  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  landed  and 
other  proprietor,  in  money,  would  pass  through  the  Exchequer  to 
the  8tock*holder,  who  would  become  the  buyer  or  mortgagee  of 
land  or  other  property,  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  proprietor,  to  pay 
his  contribution,  might  become  the  seller  or  mortgager ;  mone]^ 
must  circulate  for  this  purpose,  but  there  would  not  be  any  increase 
of  capital. 

There  could  not,  in  either  case,  be  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
capital:  whether  more  or  less  amount  of  ihoney  be  passed  through 
the  Exchequer,  the  sum  of  capital  remains  the  same.  The  real 
effect,  would,  indeed,  be  die  reverse  of  that  which  is  supposed  in 
die  objection ;  the  relief  which  the  country  would  experience  under 
an  extensive  remission  of  duties  and  taxes,  would  cause  activity  to 
capital,  and  consequently,  would,  in  the  first  instance,  tend  to  the 
want,  rather  than  the  superabundance  of  capital. 

The  question  of  the  half-yearly  dividends  turns  upon  a  similar 
consideration  \  the  means  of  those  payments  are  first  derived  from 
the  public.  In  the  instance  of  a  village,  containing  fifty  heads  of 
families,  who  may  contribute  directlv  and  indirectly  to  those  issues, 
at  the  rate  of  Sh  per  annum,  each ;  if  not  so  called  upon,  each  in* 
dividual  (supposing  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  the  same)  would  find 
at  his  disposal,  five  pounds,  yearly,  more  than  he  now  commands, 
which  he  would  expend  within  his  own  sphere,  and  would  thus  be 
.  the  instrument  of  a  better  circulation,  for  all  social  and  political 
purposes,  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other  means ;  so  with  respect 
to  all  odier  classes  of  society.  The  instrumentality  of  the  tax- 
gadierer,  cannot  be  necessiary  to  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  body 
politic. 

The  inconvenience  incident  to  an  inquisition  into  the  estate  and 
property  of  every  individual,  is  undoubtedly,  very  considerable, 
and  for  any  inferior  purpose  ought  not  to  be  proposed :  the 
purpose  in  question,  is,  however,  of  the  deepest  concern  to  all 
who  feel  the  value  of  social  existence ;  distress  and  dancrer  press, 
and  if  the  measures  now  brought  into  view,  comprehend  the 
means  of  extensive  relief,  of  what  comparative  weight  is  the  in« 
convenience  objected? 

It  is  admitted  that  the  stock-holder  would  enjoy  an  apparent 
advauitage,  as  olgected  ;  three  per  cent,  stock,  under  the  influence 
of  the  measures  recommended,  would  advance  to  100 }  the  con« 
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Hdbutba  of  the  ttock-holder  being  only  15  per  cent,  be  ^ir«uld 
receiye  81/.  for  what  wouUl»  now^  in  die  msidast,  prodace  only  ?W.; 
upon  thereinYestment  of  hit  none^  on  government  fecoritf,  at  8 
percent,  he  wouU^  howcv^v  receive  but  £{.  lis.  per  aanom; 
saf  S  per  ^enc  on  SSL  inatead  of  \0OL  :  his  income  would  be 
reduced  15  per  cent,  andt  ui  that  way,  an  equality  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  landed  proprietor  wvndd  be  produced: '  if  indeed,  the 
capital  should  not  again  be  advanced  on  govermaent  eecurity,  or 
nrhen  finaUy  paid  o^  the  stock-holder  wouki  chtdia  an  advantage, 
but  not  moie  than  he  would  have  obtnned  in  the  mafket,  as  now 
constituted,  whenever  any  considerable  reduction  in  die  ijuantity 
of  stock  should  have  been  effKrted :  and  it  will  not  be  contended, 
diat  the  nation,  is,  for  ever,  to  be  oppressed  with  debt,  to  prevent 
the  stock-holder  from  obuimng  lOOi.  for  the  lOOl.  which  the 
books  of  the  Bank  of  £nglandv  record  m  his  na«e.  The  objection 
applies  rather  to  the  principle  on  which  the  stock  has  been  creat- 
ed, than  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  proposed  that  it  he  re- 
deemed. 

.  It  is  also  admitted  that  inoonveniecice  wonld  ensue  to  various 
escablidiinents  and  classes  of  persons,  if  die  Govemaient;  w>ere, 
at  any  time,  wholly  to  decline  aU  guarantee  nf  mtezest  ibr  money  ; 
and  it  is  not,  now,  necessary  to  determine,  definitively,  whedier, 
after  the.  liquidation  of  the  amount  of  die  poesent  debt,  endi  gua- 
rantee should  again,  in  any  or  what  degree,  and  under  what  cir« 
cumstances,  be  accoided  or  not;  die  incompadbility  of  such  en- 
gageanentflb  with  first  principles,  ;bas  been  diown,  and  m  any  event, 
^  would  be  grale&il  to  the  oountry,  to  find  her  security  the  ^ect 
of  solicitude,  and  that  the  lender  of  mxmey,  on  die  secvrity  of  the 
British  Nation,  no  longer  considered  himself  entitled  to  die  tenns 
of  singular  advantage  whkh  he  has  hitherfto  enjoyed. 

The  immeiUate  efiect  of  the  measures  proposed  may  he  eesisi- 
dexed  m  represented  in  the  f dlowing  taUe : 

'  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  Accountant-general^  most  orjiH  the 
corporate  and  other  public  bodies,  and  charitable  institutions^  the  gescndity 
df  trustees,  and  many  individualjs,  on  their  own  account,  would  avail  them- 
pelees  oif  an  ey p(ntanity  of  re^iovestlng  the  amount  of  stock  hdd  by  thiem  or 
iu  ^heir  u^Mne^^  t>n  9s vemment  seonriity,  if  fiaiid  off,  and  Uie  opppnunity  were 
prescntetL  - 
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For  tke  present  ^rpose,  the  principal  Bum  of  fundH  and  un- 
funded debti  remaining  to  be  provided  for,  after  the  ces«ition  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  the  application  of  the  principle  of  a  contri- 
btttioa  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt^  and 
to  the  private  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  may  be  taken 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty  mtUionSi  and  the  interest  diereoB  and 
annuitiei  for  lives  or  for  terms  of  years^  at  thirteen  millions  nett> 
as  represented  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  means  and  resources  for  the  li^juidation  of  the  principal 
sum  of  350  minions  have  not  been  strictly  defined,  but  it  has 
been  shewn  that  they  are  amplcj  and  might  be  adopted,  wholly, 
or  in  part,  as  should  be  deemed  expedient. 

These  means  and  resources  may  be  recapituhled  as  follows^ 
tie. 

Brirish  Colonial  and  Asiatic  Income. 

Future  Property.    , 

Excess  of  Taxes.' 

Stock  unclaimed. 

The  probable  greater  amount  of  the  private  fttoperty,  than 
2,500  millions. 

Expiration  of  Annuities  for  lives  or  for  terms  of  years,  by 
effluxion  of  time. 
On  a  review  of  the  preceding  statement,  it  appears,  that  die 
burthen  to  be  borne  by  the  combined  property  and  exertion  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  amounts  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-onie  millions  and  upwards,  besides  annuities  for  lives  and 
for  terms  of  years,  amounting  to  two  millions  and  upwards^ 
equal  to  an  aggregate  principal  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred millions  or  meieabouts ;  and  diat  the  annual  charge  in  re- 
spect thereof,  amounts  to  forty-eight  millions,  nearly,  exclusive  of 
the  heavjf  charges  qf  collection.  The  whole  of  the  private  pro- 
perty in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  stated  at  two  thousand 
five  hundred  millions ;  it  may  be  somewhat  more  or  less,  but  it 
will  not  be  questioned  that  the  relation  of  the  ddbt  to  the  property 
is  as  one  to  two^  or  approaching  thereto. 

By  this  brief  summary,  it  wUl  become  manifest,  that  the  con- 
ceptions which  have  been  disclosed,  do  not  involve  the  principle 
of  individual  or  personal  sacrifice  ;  it  is  sufficiently  plain,  without 

■  Iftht  general  taxes,  relathre  to  tbe  aalional  debt,  were  fixed  at  thir- 
teen mill  tons,  to  which  sum  they  might  be  reduced^  simuhaneomlv  with 
the  appli^tioD  of  the  measures  now  proposed  and  suggested  ;  to  be  con- 
timied  at  that  amount,  im  til  the  final  extinction  of  the  national  debt;  in 
proportion  as  the  principal  sum  of  350  millions  and  the  annuities  for  Hves 
or  for  fcerlDs  of  years  were  reduced,  a  sum,  from  the  taxes,  would  beeome 
applicabk  to  the  dis«^rge  of  the  remaining  principat 
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haying  recourse  to  analysis,  that  the  pressure  of  the  debt,  aheady, 
falls  heavily  on  the  pn^rietor :  the  husbandman^  ihe  artificer,  aU 
in.  the  subordinate  ranks  of  life,  are  distressed ;  and  in  a  country, 
so  knit  by  the  social  ties,  what  distress  can  afflict  the  poor  that  does 
not  re-act  upon  the  wealthy?  the  wealthy  bear,  not  only  their  own 
immediate  proportion  of  the  burthen,  but,  by  re-action  from  those 
who  are  below  them  in  the  scale  of  society,  are  destined,  eTcntually, 
to  b$ar  the  whde ;  they  are  the  last  to  feel  the  whole'  weight  of 
consequences,  but  they  Me  the  reap^isiUe  members  of  the  firm, 
and  on  them  the  consequences  wiU  acc'umnbite  and  finally  fidl  % 
the  burthen  is  equal  to  fifty  per  cent*  \  pnqierty  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  considered  as  mortgaged  for  fifty  per 
cent.'     The  redemption  propoised,  proceeds  on  the  calculation  of 
a  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  only :  it  may  appear  paradoxical, 
but  every  proprietor  would,  telatively»  be  much  richer,  after  the  alie* 
nation  of  part  of  his  property,  than  before,  and  the  expectation  might 
be  indulged,  that  he  would  become  a  member  of  a  well-regulated, 
and  prosperous,  instead  of  a  deranged  and  harassed  community. 

These  esplanation«  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  the  intro- 
ductipa  of  the  Draught  of  Declaradon  annexed.  The  nation  re^ 
quires  immediate  relief,  and  the  form  of  a  declaration  has  beetl 
preferred,  because  it  is  more  manly,  quite  as  constitutional, 
wd^  in  all  respects,  more  becomings  that  measures,  comprehend- 
ing the  reduction^  as  to  es^tent,  though  not  in  efficient  valtle, 
pf  the  property  of  every  individual,  should  originate  With 
the  subject,  rather  than  with  the  Executive  Government,  oA 
whom,  this  peculiar  and  weighty  duty«  cannot  fairly,  be  devolv*- 
€d,  without  the  previous  favourable  manifestatkMi  of  public 
sentiment  and  opinion  i  and  if  personn,  whom  the  questioti, 
'  from  extent  of  possession  and  weight  of  influence,  move  nearly 
lM>ncera4i  shaidd,rin  any  instance,  aasemble  to  deliberate  on  the 
subjectsr  the  conceptions,  are  thus  presented  to  them  in  the  foriii 
most  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

^  Unless  the  proposition  be  eualified  by  the  consideration  of  the  pt^pot  > 
tSon  of  the  burden  borne  bj  the  puMic  creditor,  in  respect  of  bis  anmiity 
ot  idteredt  exp^ded  within  the  kingdom  :  if,  howeverji  the  amount  of 
aonulfy  and  interest  receivable  by  the  public  creditor,  >^hich  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  applied  tcr  tbo  farther  imrcLiase  of  annuities^  and  the  amount 
remitted  to  foreigners  and  for  foreign  expendihire  hjf  BriiUh  tuAjttti,  btf  sub- 
tracted from  the  whole  sum  of  the  public  annwty  and  intereAt^aod  ll  be 
also  considered  that  domeiiic  residence  canHot  he  enforced^  the  position  assu- 
med^ eviu  so  qualified,  does  not  vary  materiaUj". 
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DRAUGHT  OF  DECLARATION. 

WE,  the  -  .  .  .  .  . 

.  -  -  have,  with  great 

anxiety,  considered  the  state  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  well- 
being  of  which  we  severally  depend,  in  all  the  relations  of  social 
existence  :  we  are  actuated  by  an  unfeigned  and  unmixed  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  inconvenience  and  distress  which 
press  upon  all  (^ders  of  society ;  we  are  persuaded,  that  clear, 
simple,  and  comprehensive,  arrangements,  in  respect  of  the  national 
debt,  are  necessary  to  that  end,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  con- 
viction, we  consider  it  a  duty  of  indispensable  obligation,  to  declare 
our  sentiments^  judgment,  and  opinion  thereon  :  which  we  accor- 
<i>ngly>  declare,  as  follows  ;  namely  : 

1st.  That,  the  British  Empire  embraces  a  variety  and  extent  of 
territory  and  population  ;  comprehending  the  means  of  producing 
great  increase  of  national  wealth  and  power,  and  of  advancing  pri^ 
vate  and  individual  comfort  and  happiness. 

2nd.  That,  notwithstanding  the  possession  -  and  command  of 
such  means,  the  national  duties 'and  obligations  are,  with  great 
difficulty,  discharged,  and  severe  and  unusual  pressure  and  incon- 
venience are  experienced,  in  agriculture,  in  trade,  and  in  manufac- 
tures I  by  every  order  and  class  in  active  and  social  life. 

3rd.  That,  the  great  weight  of  taxes  occasioned  b^  the  present 
system  of  the  national  debt,  is  a  principal  cause  ot  the  existing 
Inconvenience  and  distress. 

4ih.  That,  the  abandonment  of  that  system:  is  indispensable  to 
the  full  and  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  of  this  great  commu- 
nity. 

5th.  That,  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  amount  pow  payable 
by  the  British  Nation,  by  way  of  annuity,  or  otherwise,  annually, 
and  the  eventual  complete  redemption  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  may  be  effected,  without  violation  of  the  na- 
tional faith,  and  without  any  dangerous  or  nuschievous  distur- 
bance of  the  6tate  of  property. 

6th.  That  the  annual  sum  payable,  either  to  the  government, 
annuitant,  holder  of  public  floating  Sjecurities,  or  to  die  commis- 
sioners for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  considered  with 
reference  to  a  principal  sum  of  debt,  is  equal  to  a  principal  sum 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  millions,  or  thereabouts. 
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7th.  That,  the  sum  payable  in  respect  of  the  national  debt, 
including  thp  charges  of  coUectton  and  management,  approximates 
to  one  million,  sterling,  weekly. 

8th.  That,  the  levy  of  that  sum,  combined  with  the  levy. of  the 
further  sum  necessary  for  the  current  purposes  of  the  state,  op- 
presses the  industrious,  injures  the  capitalist,  and  threatens  the 
most  calamitous  consequences. 

9th.  That,  the  national  debt  is  susceptible  of  liquidationon  die 
basis  of  a  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  private  property,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  stock  created  in  favour  of  the  public  credi- 
tor, and  of  all  other  public  obligation  in  respect  of  the  loan  or 
advance  of  money. 

10th.  That,  it  is,  therefore,  expedient,  that  all  private  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  the  property  of  ex-resident 
foreigners,  in  government  or  public  annuities,  be  declared  liable 
and  subject  to  a  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  value 
thereof. 

11th.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption,  by  the  legislature, 
of  efiectual  measures  for  the  general  application  of  such  principle 
of  contribution,  the  further  operation  of  the  sinking  fun^i  would 
beconie  unnecessary. 

12th.  That,  in  such  event,  the  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
to  be  paid  by  the  public  annuitant,  or  other  public  creditor,  wofuld 
be,  virtually,  efiected,  by  the  permanent  reduction  of  all  public 
annuities  payable  to  British,  subjects,  and  of  all  other  public  secu- 
rities,' to  die  extent  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

.  ISth.  That,  the  nation  would  be  immediately  relieved  by  that 
measure,  from  claims  amounting  to  twenty  millions,  nett,  annu- 
ally, or  thereabouts. 

14th.  That,  the  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  respect  of 
land,  manufacturing,  shipping,  commercial,  and  other  property 
and  capital,  would,  further,  as  we  apprehend,  relieve  the  nation, 
from  claims  amounting  to  fifteen  millions^  nett,  annually,  or  there- 
abouts. 

15th.  That,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  press  for  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  the  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  respect  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  preceding  paragraph,:  because,  for  the 
term  during  which  the  same  should  remain  unpaid,  an  annual 
payment  on  the  amount  of  the  respective  sums  remaining  unpaid, 
might  be  accepted,  by  way  or  in  lieu  of  interest,  until  paid. 

16th.  That,  it  appears  to  us,  however,  that,  to  great  extent,  a 
peculiar  facility  for  the  payment  or  satisfaction  of  such  contribu- 
tion of.  fifteen  per  cent,  is  presented  ;  namely,  in  respect  of  all 
persons  who  are  public  annuitants  or  other  public  creditors,  and 
who  would .  become  liable  and  subject  to  the '  contribution  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  respea  of  other  descriptions  of  property. 
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17th«  Thatt  the  cantrSxidon  on  aecbiint  of  such  other  property^ 
might  bei  effectually  and  readily,  made,  by  such  persons/  by^  can- 
celling an  equal  amount  or  value  in  public  annuities. 

18th.  That}  we  apprehend,  that  the  class  of  persons  relerreifto 
ki  the  preceding  paragraidb  is  numerous,  and  that  such  persons 
are,  under  the  present  systemr  i^i  effect,  paying  an  annuity  to  them-^ 
selves,  from  thdr  own  property^  under  a  heavy  loss,  by  means  of 
the  expence  of  management,  and  under  the  more  severe  conse* 
^uences  of  loss,  prejudice^  and  inconvenience,  by  sympathy  with, 
and  participation  m,  the  public  and  general  disttess. 

19th.  That,  to  assure  the  final  and  eficctual  relief  of  this  United 
Kingdom  from  the  disadvantages  incident  to  a  public  <kbt,  it  is  exi- 
pedant  that  measures  should  forthwith  be  determined  tsgovt  widi  a 
view  to  complete  the  liquidation  of  the  debt* 

20th.  That,  various  means  and  resources  are  presented  for  that 
purpose,  namely : 

^  contribution,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  in  respect  of  property,' 
to  be  derived  from  the  Britisli  Colonies,  and  from  British 
India. 
The  contribution,  which  might  be  levied,  for  a  time  to  be  Iksfifted, 
in  respect  of  property,  to  be  acquired  and  realized,  hereaf^er^ 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  surplus  of  taxes,  after  effecting  the  great  reduction  ik>w  indis- 
pensably and  immediately  required. 
The  ex|uration  of  &e  annuities  for  lives  or  for  terms  of  years, 

by  effluxion  of  time. 

The  probalnKty  that  some  part  of  the  government  debt  wiH  for 

ever  rsmain  untlaimed,  and  that  the  amoi>nt  of  prcmrty,  in 

the  United   Kingdom,   exceeds   the   8um<  of  two  thouswi 

^     five  hundred  m^lions,  at  which  sum,  the  same  has  been  esti- 

inated  as  the  ^asis  of  the  14>th  paragraph. 
21st«  That,  without  offering  any  opinion  as  to  the  expedieMy  of 
having  recourse  to  alt  the  measures  suggested  in  the  pwcsding  jHoa* 
graph,  or  as  to  the  selection  of  measures,  should  not  the  whole  be 
combined,  we  reeognize^  therrin,  abmidant  means  for  the  complete 
payment  and  satisfaction  of  the  principal  of  the  national  debt»  not 
provided  for  by  the  other  measures  recommended  in  this  dcclas* 
non. 

Mnd.  That,  whilst  the  measures  now  recommeaded  and  svf^ 
gested,  would  be  in  course  of  operation,  weanticipate  that  aH  gonoo- 
ment  stock  would  advance  Xq  and  remain  at  or  ^ve  100^  aisd  that 
die  sum  of  one  hundred  pcmnds,  invested  in  the  purchase  ef  three 
per  cent,  stock,  would,  coneequentty,,  psodoce  an  aniMiol  ittconsf j 
tfot  exceecUng  three  pounds* 
%%tA.  That,  the  seeutky  of  d»  Bvittsh  ^ommmeH^  for  tfi^ 
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pnia^ipul  mA  interesC  of  manejy  i$  a  security,  of  a  (kscripticln,li^kr 
Ijr  to  b<  desired* 

24tb-  That)  sums  of  money,  varying  from  small  to  large  sinmt, 
are  in  constant  course  of  accumulation  in  this  United  Kingdono, 
as  well  by  public  bodies  as  by  individualsi  which  monies  are  the 
fr9quefit  subject  of  investment  in  govertunent  securities. 

25th.  That,  in  the  contemplated  event  of  the  advance  of  all  govero- 
ment  stock  to  100,  we  anticipate  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
jaucb  monies  would  be  tendered  to  the  British  Government,  on  loan, 
without  the  intervention  of  third  parties,  (as  in  the  instance  of  a 
coxUiact  for  a  general  loan)  the  principal  sum  advanced,  simply,  to 
be  secured  by  debentures  or  otherwise,  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  d^ree 
per  ceiit*  per  annum. 

26th«  That,  the  application  of  such  monies,  when  so  lent  and 
advanced,  in  aid  of  the  liquidation  of  the  existing  debt,  would,  as 
we  anticipate,  very  powerfully  accelerate  the  discharge  thereof,  and, 
although  a  new  debt  would  thus  be  created,  the  new  contract  would 
be  plain,  direct,  axid  simple,  unincumbered  with  the  obligation  of  the 
present  extensive  Sinking  Fund,  and  would,  as  we  presume,  at jqo 
distent  period,  be  terminated  by  the  entire  cessation  of  public  debt. 

27th.  That,  we  ar^  impressed  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  flow  to  this  Empire,  from  the  force  of  simple 
institutions ;  that  we  can  not  apprehend  any  miischievous  or  dangerous 
consequences  fir^m  the  temperate  and  gradual,  but  early  and  com- 
plete, reCei  of  the  nation,  from  the  present  complicated  system  of 
finance ;  and  we  do,  therefor^,  hereby  express  our  anxious  and  un- 
<}uali£ied  desire  to  witness  the  adoption,  and  to  promote,  by  our  in- 
dividual example,  the  execution  of  any  measures,  founded  on  a 
principle  of  equal  contribution,  adequate  to  a  purpose,  which,  com- 
prehending the  interchts,  in  their  vital  principle,  of  this  mighty 
Empire,  embraces  the  interests  of  die  human  race. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


~  It  has  been  observed,  by  persons  for  whom  die  audior  has  great 
respect,  that  a  view,  in  detail,  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  the  measure  suggested  by  this  Tract,  if  adopted,  would  have 
added  to  its  interest. 

It  is  obvious,  that  an  extensive  range  of  beneficial  consequences 
might  be  anticipated,  and  that  the  subject  might  be  dilated  into  a 
Work  of  much  larger  'compass ;  but  the  desire  to  produce  an  eij- 
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tirey  unbroken  view,  of  the  leading  principtes  and  calculationsy 
which  must  decide  the  judgment,  on  this  great  question,  has  pre- 
.vailed  over  every  other  consideration,  and  determined  the  Audior 
to  adhere  to  the  arrangement,  under  which  he  originally  endea- 
voure  to  condense  his  conceptions. 

He  avails  himself,  however,  of  tlie  publication^  of  a  new  Edition, 
to  remark : 

That  the  proposed  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  property  in  die  United  kingdom,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  com- 
position for  Duties  and  Taxes  and  other  public  obligations,  very 
much  exceeding  in  amount,  the  rate  of  composition  proposed ;  or, 
as  a  property  Tax,  of  the  like  beneficial  cliaracter,  in  respect  of 
persons  to  whoR%  facilities  for  the  payment  of  the  composition 
jnight  not  be  presented. 

Thus  : 

The  amount  of  the  first  and  principal  assessment,  is  estimated 
at  five  hundred  millions  and  upwards,'  the  annual  value  of  which, 
as  a  considerable  part  would  be  contributed  in  3,  3^,  and  4  per 
cent.  Stock,  may  be  taken  at  twenty  millions. 

The  general  relief,  consequent  immediately,  upon  the  legisla- 
tive imposition  of  that  assessment,  would  be  ;* 

£.  5.     d. 

In  respect  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  3 12,4 1 0,077     9     2 

Funded  Debt,  117,360,167  17     1 

Unfunded  Debt,  7,798,8H     7     1 

Private  Property,  875,000,000     0     0 

£.  812,569,059   13     4 


in  round  numbers  eight  hundred  and  twelve  Millions,  and  the 
annual  demand^  in  respect  of  the  national  debt,  would  be  reduced, 
from  the  nett  sum  of  Forty-eight  millions  to  the  nett  sum  of  thir- 
teen millions,  or  thereabouts,^  which  sums,  including  the  charges 
of  collection,^  may  be  taken,  in  round  numbers,  at  the  sevml 
sums  of  fifty  millions  and  fourteen  millions. 

The  difference  is  thirty-six  millions,  to  be  remitted  in  relief  of 
the  country,  from  the  necessity  of  raising  money  by  loan,  or  of 

» Page  9.  *  Table,  page  15.  3  Page  16. 

*  The  charges  of  collection  amount  tathe  average  sum  ofj£7,  0*.  4  jrf.  per 
ceQt.  See  House  of  Commons  Reports.  If  the  revenue  decline,  the  charges 
of  collection  will  constitute  a  higher  average,  in  some  proportion  to  tne 
diminution  of  revenue.  The-  sum  of  fifty  millions  above  mentioned,  com- 
bines the  charges  of  collection,  on  the  proportion,  only,  of  the  sum  of  forty- 
eight  million;:/  supposed  to  be  raised  by  Duties  and  Taxes. 
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intemipting  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,:  whilst  part  of  the 
nationsd  system  of  finance,  aqd  in  relief  from  duties  and  taxes. 
-     It  will  therefore,  be  readily   admitted,  that  the  contribution  of 
-15  per  cent.,  by  proprietors,  possessing  facilities  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  Property  Tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment>  to  be  paid  by  proprietors,  not  possessing  such  facilities^  until 
convenient  to  pay  the  principal  sum  to  be  assessed,  would  be  met 
hj  a  more  considerable  measure  of  direct  and   immediate  relief  5 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  this  statement  will  be  admitted ,  to  be  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  to  the  very  few  persons,  who  have. ob- 
jected, in  general  terms,  that  the  measure  proposed,  is  theoretical 
or  impracticable.   What  objection  can  be  urged  that  will  not  apply 
with  equal,  or  greater  force,  to  a  Property  Tax  in  aid  of  the 
present  system  ? 

If,  indeed,  it  be  said,  that  the  circulation  would  be  injuriously 
affected,  the  contrary  has  been  shown,  pages  12  to  14 :  the  ab- 
straction of  money  from  the  innumerable  channels  through  which 
it  would  otherwise  flow,  to  be  re-issued  through  the  medium  of 
the  Exchequer,  is  a  forced  and  morbid,  in  place  of  a  natural  and 
healthy,  circulation. 

Or,  if  it  be  apprehended,  that  a  sudden  and  injurious  reduction 
of  the  value  of  commodities  would  ensue ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  reduction  of  price,  would  proceed,  not. from. a 
market,  over-stocked,  which,  leaving  the  cost  the  same,  only  re- 
duces the  return;  but  from  the  reduction  of  cost,  by . means  of 
die  remission  of  Duties  and  Taxes:  the  cost  would  be  less^  and 
therefore,  the  price  would  be  less.  The  sole  guard  required, 
would  be  the  protection  of  the  stock  on  hand,  whereon  duty  should 
have  been  paid,  either,  by  the  return  of  the  duty,  or,  by  allowing 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  consumption  of  that  stock,  before  the 
effective  repeal  of  the  duty.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  bonding,  the  stock  of  goods,  whereon  duty  has  been  paid,  isiiot 
of  more  than  moderate  extent. 

The  progressive  consequences  and  general  effect,  upon  the 
country,  will  not  now  be  enlarged  upon,  nor  will  any  calculation 
be  made,  of  the  efiect  of  the  ultimate,  entire,  relief  of  the  nation 
from  the  burthen  of  debt ;  but  the  consequences  with  reference 
to  the  parochial  poor,  may  require  some  notice. 

The  cost  of  subsistence  would  be  reduced  by  means  of  the 
general  reduction  of  Duties  and  Taxes  :  in  such  reduction,  would 
probably,  be  included,  the  Duties  on  most  articles  of  import  used 
for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  and  on  most  articles  of  British 
manufacture:  in  consequence,  die  demand  for  labor  would  be 
increased,  and  the  approach,  to  a  fair  adjustment  between  the  rate 
of  labor  and  the  rate  of  subsistence,  would  be  facilitated.     A  just 
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state  of  rdattioBf  m  these  partkukiTS^  is  essential  to  the  manage- 
ment and  dirsctiofi  of  the  parochial,  poor ;  if  the  rate  of  labor  be 
below  the  rate  of  8id>sistenoe,  the  poor  unaroidably  recoil  vpon 
diose  in  the  several  degrees  above  tbemt  in  the  social  scale9  and 
the  consequences  become  severe,  and  of  an  anxious  amd  awful 
description.    . 

The  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  labor  to  the  price  of  subsisteac^ 
cannot  be  afiected  by  ditect^  legislarive  interposition :  it  does  not^ 
however,  thercfiore,  follow,  that«  a  tendency  to  a  just  balance  in 
that  respect,  may  not  be  prometed,  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the 
Exeorttve  Government :  tf  employment  could  be  increase  imd 
the  price  of  subsistence,  at  the  same  timcj  be  reduced,  die  num- 
ber of  pauper  poor  woiM  decrease  i  on  Uie  supposition  of  the 
remission  of  the  Duties  on  salt,  on  the  constituent  ingredi^EU^ 
of  beer,  on  soap,  candles,  coals,  and  on  some  other  articles^  and 
that  bread  were  reduced  in  price ;  such  circums&nces,  concur- 
ring with  the  remission  of  the  Duties,  which  now  narrow  the  dcr 
ma^nd  for  articles  of  British  Manufacture,  would  tend,  powerfully, 
to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  poor,  depending  on  paro- 
chial aid,  and  the  moment  would  be  favorable  to  the  institution  gf 
a  system,  if  mch  could  be  devised,  to  prevent  the  great  evil  of 
BUpemumerary  popidation.  On  this  subject,  some  thoughts  ocoht 
to  the  Audior,  but  he  forbears,  at  this  time,  to  comi^upicate  ibes^ 
because,  they  can  only  be  rendered  efiectual,  in  application,  in  the 
evens  of  relief,  in  the  more  commandiug  particular,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  Pdblicatioi^  and  becs>use  the  question  of  popub* 
.ricm  and  the  poor,  is  of  a  magnitude  to  rei^mre  distinct  and  sepa- 
rase  considexmtiosu 
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REPORT,  &c. 


The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
description  of  gaols  and  other  places  of  confinement,  and  into 
the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  reformation  as  well  as  the 
safe  custody  and  punishment  of  offenders^  and  to  report  the 
same,  with  their  observations  thereupon,  to  the  house ; — and  to 
whon^  the  report  respecting  sentences  of  transportation,  presented 
in  1812;  the  report  on  prisons,  presented  in  1815;  the  reports 
on  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  presented  in  1816,  1817jand 
and  1818;  the  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  capitally 
convicted,  and  the  annual  returns  of  commitments  presented  in 
the  present  session;  the  returns  respecting  New  South  Wales, 
presented  to  the  house  on  the  6th  day  of  April  last ;  the  account 
of  the  gaols  in  the  united  kingdom,  with  the  numbers  of  persons 
confined  in  each ;  and  the  petition  of  the  corporation  of  the  city 

of  London;  were  severally  referred; have  considered  the 

said  matters,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  have  long  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  exa- 
mination of  persons,  who  appeared  to  them  best  qualified  to  afford 
them  useful  information  on  the  various  subjects  referred  to  them. 
These  comprise  not  only  the  state  of  the  gaols  and  other  places  of 
confinement  in  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  point  of  ac- 
commodation, arrangement,  and  system  of  management,  together 
with  such  improvements  as  might  be  suggested  by  experience  and 
judicious  observation ;  but  also,  in  conformity  to  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  intention  of  the  House,  the  condition  of  transported 
convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  with  all  the  circumstances  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  administration  of  that  singular  and  exten- 
sive establishment.  They  have  been  led  to  an  early  investigation 
of  this  latter  subject,  by  an  attention  to  the  particular  situation  of 
witnesses  now  in  England,  the  benefit  of  whose  testimony  might 
have  been  lost  by  further  delay.  In  pursuing  this  part  of  the  in- 
quiry, they  have  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  state  and  natural 
resources  of  the  country  itself,  considered  as  a  colony,  as  well  as  in 
its  more  immediate  connection  with  the  system  of  criminal  juris- 
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prudence,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  local  government  has 
been  conducted,  under  both  those-riews  of  the  subject. 

This  investigation  has  necessarily  brought  under  their  observation 
many  subjects  of  discussion  between  different  individuals  and  the 
present  governor ;  in  submitting  which  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  as  they  have  thought  themselves  bound  to  do,  they  have  to 
remark,  that  in  many  instances  they  have  only  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  complaint  or  objection  stated,  without  the  possibility 
of  receiving  a  complete  justihcation  and  answer.  They  therefore 
suspend  all  comment  upon  these  transactions  till  the  delay  of  a  fu- 
ture session  may  afford  the  means  of  receiving  further  information. 

The  time  occupied  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry  has  necessarily  in- 
terfered with  the  progress  which  might  otherwise  have  been  made 
in  the  examination  of  some  of  our  domestic  establishments ;  and 
your  committee  have  been  obliged  to  \ekve  some  particulars;  and 
not  unimportant  branches,  entirely  untouched.  Still  less  have  they 
been  able  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  house,  the  observations^ 
which  might  be  expected  from  them  on  the  whole  of  this  subject. 
The  importance  of  it,  in  all  its  branches,  has  been  amply  felt  by 
your  committee ;  and  they  therefore  trust  it  will  be  deemed  worthy 
of  future  consideration  in  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  in 
the  mean  time,  they  have  thought  it  right  to  lay  before  the  house 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  they  have  taken,  and  which,  for 
the  clearer  understanding  of  it,  they  have  arranged  under  the  dis- 
tinct heads  into  which  it  is  naturally  subdivided,  without  regard  to 
the  order  of  time  in  which  the  witnesses  happened  to  be  exa- 
mined. 

They  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  statement,  without  advertr 
ing  to  one  particular  subject,  which  has  been  brought  under  their 
.  notice  by  the  petition  of  the  city  of  London,  and  which,  from  its 
more  immediate  pressure,  has  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
the  committee.  They  allude  to  the  still  crowded  state  of  the  gaol 
of  Newgate,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  affording  the  suit- 
able classification  to  the  prisoners  confined  in  it.  They  have,  in 
this  and  in  other  instances,  not  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
inquiries  which  have  led  to  the  information  contained  in  the  reports 
of  previous  committees  of  this  house ;  but  the  result  of  die  whole 
seems  to  them  conclusive,  that  in  order  to  produce  any  further  re- 
form in  the  system  of  imprisonment  adopted  in  that  prison,  it  must 
either  be  enlarged  in  point  of  space,  or  some  means  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  for  lessening  the  number  of  persons  there  confined,  unless 
a  much  greater  diminution  of  crime  takes  place  than  can  reasonably 
he  expected.  The  former  of  these  objects  is  necessarily  attended 
ivitfa  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  to  the  latter,  that  the  attention  of  the 
iK>mmittee  has  been  particularly  drawn. 
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They  bave  obaerred,  that  the  number  of  criminala  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  9  and,  conaequently^  |)revioualj  committed  to  mcwfpXjt 
(which  is  the  county  gaol  for  Middlesex  as  well  as  JLondon,)  for 
offences  committed  in  that  county,  were,  in  the.  last  year,  in  i3m 
proportion  of  more  than  seven  to  one  for  those  comoaitted  |q  ihe 
city  of  London : — That  of  these,  a  very  large  number,  amountiiig 
to  1^^200,  in  the  kst  year,  were  for  grand  larcenies,  not  capital, 
which  would,  according  to  the  general  practice  in  otfier  covatiei, 
bave  been  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions.    They  have  ascertained, 
from  the  best  iribrmation,  (hat  if  this  class  of  prisoneis  were  net 
committed  to  Newgate,  which  they  need  not  be,  if  tbey  remained 
for  trial  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed ;  and  if 
the  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation  were  r^ularly^re- 
moved,  as  has  latterly  been  the  case,  before  the  next  enauing  ses* 
sion  ;  there  would  be  ample  room  for  all  such  classification  of  the 
remaining  prisoners  as  could  be  required,  by  means  of  certain  alter- 
ations of  the  interior  of  the  present  building,  which  have  been  sug- 
gested to  them.     They  have  beeun  further  assured,  that  such  a 
regular  removal  of  the  transports,  may  in  future  be  relied  on,  and 
they  have  therefore  had  the  more  satii^facti<Hi  in  endeavourii^  to 
find  the  means  of  removing  the  only  other  impediment  to  the  exe- 
cution of  this  important  arrangement.    They  have  further  found, 
that  no  legal  or  even  practical  objection  is  raised  to  the  trial  of  diese 
prisoners  at  the  Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell,  further  than  what 
necessarily  must  arise  from  the  time  which  it  would  occupy,  and 
the  additional  accommodations  which  it  might  require;  objects 
which,  your  committee  trust,  will  not  be  found  of  sufficient  weight 
to  impede  a  measure  of  great  importance  to  all  parties  concerned. 
They  find,  that  prisoners  of  this  description  are  usually  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  by  the  recorder,  assisted,  as  his  oth^  occupations  may 
require,  by  the  common  sergeant,  and  that  many  of  these  trials  take 
place  in  the  evenmg ;  a  practice  which  has  generally  been  found 
inconvenient  in  other  criminal  courts  in  the  country,  and  cotise* 
quently  abolished.     As   these   sessions  sometimes  last  for  throe 
weeks,  and  the  time  for  trying  the  Middlesex  grand  larcenies,  is 
precarious,  it  often  happens  that  prosecutors,  and  witnesses,  in  siidi 
cases,  are  obliged  to  attend  ten  or  twelve  daya ;  and  as  the  expenses 
of  these  prosecutions  are  in  general  paid  by  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex (to  the  amount  cf  5,844/.  in  the  last  year)  it  is  obvious  that  a 
very  considerable  reduction  in  this  expence  must  take  place^  if  the 
time  of  attendance  was  sh<H-tened,  which  must  be  the  result^  if  any 
mode  of  separate  trial  of  these  offences  was  adopted :  to  wUck 
consideration  must  be  added,  a  diminution  in  ib^  exptasea  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  beyond  what  is  covered  by  the  coosily  al- 
lowance, as  well  as  the  prevention  of  much  personal  inoonvenieBce, 
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and  intemiptioti  of  private  business.  Your  committee  have  ad- 
verted to  these  circumstances^  as  ofoviattng,  in  a  considerable  degree^ 
any  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  the  adoption  of  the 
arrangement  above  suggested,  from  the  expense  w^faich  would  be 
thrown  on  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  the  support  and  maintenaDce 
of  auch  prisoners  during  the  wh<rie  time  of  their  confinement,  as 
wall  as  by  the  accommodations  ^ich  it  might  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  conducting  these  trials  at  CierkenweQ. 

la  the  course  of  the  inquiry  on  this  subject,  it  had  occurred  to 
your  committee,  that  as  the  time  of  the  chairmui  of  the  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  is  so  fully  occupied,  thnt  this 
proposed  addition  of  business  must  require  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  chairman;  and  as  this  description  of  prisoners  are  at 
present  usually  tried  by  the  recorder  or  common  sergeant,  whose 
official  character  would  give  them  a  weight  and  authority  in  dis- 
charging these  functions,  which  might  not  be  possessed  by  private 
individuals,  it  might  be  advisable  to  recommend  the  granting  a 
special  commission  to  these  officers  of  the  city^  io  conjunction  with 
the  magistrates  of  Middlesex,  for  trying  such  offenders  in  that 
county,  as  often  as  the  sessions  are  usually  held  there ;  and,  not- 
withstanding some  objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  part  of 
the  plan,  and  which  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  fully 
examining,  they  still  think  it  worthy  of  consideration. 

A  third  mode  has,  however,  been  suggested  to  them,  which, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  simple,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  producing  the  least  change  in  existing  establishments.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  commission  under  which  the  gaol  of  Newgate  is 
now  cleared,  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  comprise  the  prisoners 
committed  for  grand  larceny  in  any  prison  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex ;  and  that  the  recorder,  with  the  assistance  of  the  common 
sergeant,  should  try  such  prisoners,  (as  they  now  usually  do),  but 
in  a  separate  court,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  during  the  time  the  other 
trials  are  going  on  before  the  judges.  This  would  prevent  the 
necessity  of  any  such  prisoners  being  originally  committed  to 
Newgate,  or  sent  there  immediately  previous  to  the  sessions,  which 
would,  therefore,  equally  tend  to  effectuate  the  great  object  which 
jour  committee  have  in  view,  of  diminishing  the  numbers  confined 
m  that  prison.  It  would  only  be  necessary  that  a  certain  number, 
probably  not  more  than  twenty,  should  be  daily  sent  up  from 
Clerkenwell  to  the  Old  Bailey,  who  might  possibly  be  accommo- 
dated for  so  short  a  tim^  in  Newgate,  or  if  that  was  found  incon- 
venient, in  some  place  of  temporary  confinement  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  only  other  alteration  which  this  plan  re- 
quires, would  be  the  erection  of  another  court  at  the  Old  Bailey^ 
which,  if  provided  by  the  city,  instead  of  the  county  of  Middlesex , 
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as  ia  the  t^o  fonner  plans^  would  rather  tend  to  equalise  the  re- 
spective burthens  and  alleviations  produced  by  thb  arraogemeDt. 

As  your  conunittee  see  no  occasion  to  submit  any  measure  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house  upon  this  sulyect,  conceiving  that 
an  adequate  remedy  may  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  modes 
suggested^  under  Uie  authority  iA  the  crown  and  the  directions  of 
the  magistracy,  they  have  only  to  express  their  confident  hope,  that 
some  such  measure  will,  as  early  as  possible,  be  adopted,  as,  on 
the  whole,  with  a  due  attention  to  local  circumstances  and  esta- 
blished usages,  may  be  found  best  adapted  to  ensure  so  beneficial 
a  result. 


\^th  July,  18 19. 
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.  allhy.wayotDialogues  throughly  discussed.  15&1«  By  W.  S»,  Gentle- 
iiian.  Communicated  to  the  Ed.  by  H.  Wrottesley,  Esq.  M.P.  ;JSo.'9. 

A  9hort  Acjcojiuit  of  the  Cause  of,  the  Disease  in  Corn»  caJleu^y  flarpq^s^tlii^ 
Blightf  the  B^ildew^  and  the  Rust.  By  Sir  Josepu  Bak&ii,  Baart*. ,  Aiid  a 
Xetter  to  Sir  J.  Banks  on  the  Origin  of  the  Hight,  and  on  the  Means  of 
raising  late  Crops  of  Garden  Peas.    By  T.  A.  KnightJ  Esq.    No.  12. 

*Ehe  Speech  of  C.  C.  .WEStBiiii^.E^.  M.P»  on*  moving  that  the  House 
should  resolv«  itself  into  a  Comipittee  of  the  wholes  Jio^se  to-talif  in^ 
Consideration  the  distressed  State  of  the  Agriciiltiirs  of  the.Qhited 
Kingdom*  March  7, 1816^    No.  14.  .      ,     ,     *     •,       J^ 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Mildew  of  Wheat,  and  the  choice  of  Seed  Corpgi  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  an  hypothesis  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,    No.  I&>'T 

Letters  on  the  Present  State;  of  the  Agricultural  Interest^  addressed  to  C%^J^ 

,       Forbes,  Esq.  M,P.    By  Dr.  Crombie.    JNp;  15*  .  •     :J        .*: 

'Simple  Measures,  by  which  the  Recurrence  of  JFamines,  may  be  preyented, 
and  the  Pressure  of  the  Poor  Laws  greatly  abated*  by  a  slight  aiid  par- 
tial change  in  our  common  Agricultural  Practice.,  Qy.  ^e  j^^vj  C)^ 
Richardson.    No.  15.  ,     ,  :    \,'a 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Agricultural  .Distress.  By  W.  Jikcci^^Esq. 
F.K.S.    No.  20,  .,         ■'.-:••/'  -.M'-  ^'^ 

A  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  Nation^  respecting  its  Agriculture :  1817. 

.    T    [Original]    No.  21,  ;....:•.?: 

Hclkliam,  its  Agriculture,  &c.  By  Edward  RiGBY,.Esq.,  !M,D.'.  Tfiird  Ed. 
•  .     considerably  enlarged. .  No.  26.  '  ^    .       .  -  .  n 

jComplete  Refutation  of  the  Arguments  used  pi^L  the<subjject  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Petition,  .[Or(gi>ifl/.J^,  No.  27.  .'  ,:...•     [ 

,   .  BIOGRAPHY.  .^  .  ;         V    :      ^ 

iThe  life  of  Henri  Mas^rs  de  latude^'  who  was  impriscmd  ^  years*    To 

which  is  added  some  account  of  the  Bastille,    [ifever'jm/fhshed  iu  this 

.:  ,CQtmtry.j    Hq^^.       ',  '    >.   '^--     r  .......  ^.. ...    .    ..  .  ,0 

{^aira^ve  of  the  Ciucifixion  of  Matthew  Lgivat,  executed- by '))is  own  hands, 
at .  Venice,  J  uj|^  130£|.  [Km^rst  traralaUdirUpilmgusf/i, .  wUk  ft  wood- 
ad,']    No.  6/  i    •    I 
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^KarrattTe  of  the  Journey  end  Imprieomiientpf  Pius  VII.  after  his  Departure 

from  Rome,  until  his  Return  to  that  City.    No.  r. 
The  Historj  of  Toossaint  Louverture.    No.  8. 
History  of  James  If  ilchellt  a  Boy  bom  Blind  and  Deaf;  with  an  Account  of 

the  Operation  oerfonned  6r  the  Recovery  of  his  Sight.    By  J.  Wax- 

i»aop,Es<|.    No.  IS. 

DIVINITY. 
Dr.  HamBiftT  BlAaaiii's  Sermon  on  the  Bible  Society. .  No.  1. 
Dr.  Haaaa^T  BCAass's  Address  to  the  Univ'ersity  of  Cambridge.    No.  1. 
Mr.  VA»siTTAaT*s  first  and  second  Letters  to  Dr.  Marsh.    No.  1. 
Dr,  MAasH*s  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  Jieglecting  to  give  the  Prayer- 

Book  with  the  Bible,  &c.  Ac.    No.  1. 
The  Rot.  P.  OAaD0i.paT's  Oowratulatory  Letter  to  the  Author  on  the  same. 

[9rMmitm^mfmgofFopeTiu$VIl\   No.  S. 
Mr.  VAHsxTTAaT's  Letter  to  Mr.  Coker.    No.  1.* 
Dr.  MAasa's  Answer  to  the  Second  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  N.  Vansittart, 

No.  a. 
The  Bishop  of  Linooln*8  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese.    No.  2. 
An  Baaminalion  of  Mr.  Cobbettfs  Objections  to  the  BiU  for  the  Relief  of  the 

IhiitariaQS.    VpnginaL\    No.S. 
Substance  of  a  IKsoourse,  siving  a  Churchman's  Resaona  for  declining  a 

connection  with  the  ^Te  Society;  by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  DAvaurT. 

No.  9.  .  V 

An  Abridged  Statement  of  the  Leading  Transactions  of  the  British  and 
.  tkmign  BMe  Socie^ ;  with  a  Digest  of  the  Views  of  the  Society,  and 

a  No&a  of  its  vhief  Patrons.,  No.  IL        . 

EAST-INDIA  AFFAIRS. 

Dr.  1(aclbav  on  the  Gonsequenees  oflaying  open  the  Trade  to  India,  &c. 

£c.   No.  1. 
A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buckin|^iamshire,  on  the  sulyeot  (^  an  Open  l^ade 

to  India.    ByFibius.    No.  3. 
The  Lexers  of  Gracchus.    No.  9. 
Letters  ofProbus  in  answer  to  Gracchus.    No.S. 

Repolt  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  East-India  Company* 
'  '    on  the  Clihns  of  the  Outipoits,  with  a  Letter  from  the  Chairman  and 

Deputy  Chairman  to  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.    No.S. 
HinO  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Question  between  His  Majesty's  Ministers 

and  the  Court  of  Directors,  relative  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter. 

No.S. ' 
Speech  of  J,  Bancs,  Esq.  una  Committee  of  the  House,  on  the  Resolutions 

respecting  India  Amurs.    No.  4> 
Reasaiks  on  tne  Evidence  delivered  before  both  Houses  on  the  same,    ^y 

Dr.ifACLBAv;   l^o.  4. 
Spe^jif  C.  MAasH,  Esq.  in  a  Comnuttee  of  the  House,  in  support  of  Sir 

T.  Sutton's  Amendment  on  the  Clause  in  the  East  India  Bill  **  Enactina 

further  facilities  to  persons  to  go  out  to  India  for  religious  purposes.** 

No.  4. 
Speeches  of  W.  Wiuaafoacc,  Esq.  on  the  Clause  in  the  East  India  ^1^  for 
.  p;:Mnoting  the  Reli^ous  Instruction,  dec.  of  the  Natives  in  Brittsfa  I»- 

Statementa  respe^ng  the  East  Ipdt*  College,  with  an  Apped  to  Facts,  in 
Reftitafioii  of  the  Chains  lately  brought  ajainst  it  in  rae  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors. Second  Ed.  with  alterations.  By  the  Rev.  T.  RJ  Maxthos. 
No.  18. 
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ECCLESrASTICAL.  '^ 

J  Htt  BcT.  If  r.  Wjlde,  to  the  Cler^  of  Somersetshire,  on  the 
Mmtm  of  jmmtiar  undue  MuriflgeSy  with  Commubictttions  on  the 
feiilfrellhitt wibtie clM^bified Cfefgymeo.    ^Never miblishid,']    No.  1. 

A  Aort  Htstortcal  View  of  the  priMpal  Religious  and  Military  Orders  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ChurcE;  hy  the  Author  of  the  *^  Hors  Biblicae.'' 
No.9. 

A  Mef  Aceount  of  the  Jesuits^  with  Historical  Protofii'iii  sdpport  of  it,  tend- 
..   log  to  establish  the  Daneer  of  the  Revival  of  that  Order  to  the  Wprld  at 
la^e^  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  In  plirticular.^  No.  11. 

A  short  Address  to  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland)  recommendatory  of  soiAe 
Commutation,  or  Modification  of  the  Tithes  of  that  country ;  wUh.a 
few  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  the  Irish  Church.  By  the  Ret. 
Sir  H.Bat£Duolet»  Bart.    No.  11. 

On  the  Commutation  of  Tythe.    By  J.Benstt,  Esq.  M.P.  ^  No.  1^. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  H.  Marsh,  in  confutation  of  his  assertion,  that  the  d^aiflia 

,  f  of  the  Dissenters  are  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  honor  and  eaioiur 
ments  of  the  Church,  and  to  establish  their  own  forms  of  worshi}>. 
•No*.  12.  '  ^  '       .o  .         '•::...•..      .J     . 

Dr.  H«  Marsh's  Answer  to  the  Preceding.    No.  IS.  .       / 

National  Esublishmeht,  National  Secitrity ;  or  Tjioujhts  on  the  Cionse* 
miences  of  oonunuting  the  Tithes.  By  the  Rev.'  W.  fipMCASs.    No.  13k 

Prize  £ssay^  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes,  in  claim  of  the  Bedfbrdean  OcAd 
Medal.'   By  the  Rev.  James  Willis.    No.  16,  *        ';; 

A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  by  RicaARi>,^late 
'.       Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.    No.  16.     .  ;    ^;\,     ,' 

An  Address  to'  a  Meeting  holden  at  Bath,  Detember  1, 18 if,  ;for  th0:piir- 
pose  of  forming  a  Church  Missionary  Society  in  that  city ; .  word  mr 
word  as  delivered  from  writing;  with  a  Proiest  against  the  eiftahlish* 
'  ment  of  such  a  Society  in  'Bath.  By  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Thqmis, 
AM.imphJEd.]    No.  81.  i  ,        ;  ? 

A  Defence  of  ^he  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  answer  to, the  above.'  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  WiLsow,  A.M.    [^iirfAjB<i.]    No.  33.         /  .,.' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Review,  in  Apswer  to  his  Remarks  on  tlie  Pamr . 
phlet  of  the  Rev.  W.  Edmeads,  respecting  the  Consequences  of  Com- 
"  'muting  the  Tithes'.    By  L.  Tadman,  iBsq.    [OriginaL']    No.i24.. 

Observations  oH  Parish  Registers  and.  the  :Marria|eofNon-C(>pmnmsts; 
'  with  the  Outlines  of  a  Bill  (humbly  proposed)  for  establishing  ajpore 
certain  and  general  Register  of  Marnaees,  Births,  and  Deaths,  •  in'  ^ncfy 
Parish.  To  which  is  added,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Louis  JCVI.  Kltii 
of  France,  in  1787,  for  the  Verification  of  the  Marriages^  Births,  and 
Deaths,  of  the  Non-Catholics.    lOirigmtd,^    No.  39. 

A  Concise  Histoij  of  Tithes,  with  an  Inquiry  how  far  a  l^orced  Mainteoance 

for  the  Ministers  of  Religion'  is  warranted  by  th^  Examples  and  Pre- 

-  cepts  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  By  Joseph  Stores  Fry.  Nq.  90. 

EDUCATION. 

Accountof  the  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  tbe  F^ucationof  tbiePoor. 

•       No. 3..    ,  ■     ,.     .  ....■••..■. 

A  Reply  to  the  mostpopular'  Objections  to.P|ibli9  School^  ^  w|th  particular 
reference  to  the  Tyrocinium  of  Cowper.  .  No.,  7. .    . 

:^ay-on  the  Application  of  the  Organology  of  the  imu  to  ^nation.    By 

.     .T.Foa8T:^R,Esq.F.L.S.    No.10. 

Eemanks  on  a  Course  of  Education,  d(?signed  tqp^ep^re.  the  ^uthful  Mind 
for  a  OMreer  pf  Honor,  Patriptism,  and  Plnlanthr^py.  By  Thomas 
Myers,  A.M.    1^0.34.        .      ^        ..  ^'^  .         ■    ..    : 
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A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougbaniy  Bsq.  M.P.  ftmn  i  Master  of  Arts  of  Quren's 
CoUege^  Oxfordt  upon  the  Method  of  Restoring  De^jred  Gnunmi^ 
.:    Schools.    iOrigwaL]    No.  ^. 

Vlndiciae  Wykehamicae ;  or,  a  Vindication  of  Winchester  College :  in  a  Let- 
ter to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.;  occasioned  l^y  his  Letter  to  Sir  &imi|^ 
RomiHy,  on  Charitable  Abuses.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bovles»    No.  96. 

Thoiizhts  on  the  Increase  of  Crimes,  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  i^id  die 
jVatiooal  Schools  ;  in  a  letter  to  8ir  James  Mackintosh.    By  the  UfOf^ 

.;  ^  No,  «9. 

FINANCE. 

OtttKiies  of  a  Plan  of  Fitiaoee:  proposed  to  be  submitted  toPariiament.  No.t. 

•Mr.  Uuskisson's  Speech  in  the  House  upon  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the 

-  Chancellor  or  the  Exchequer  respectioe  the  State  of  the  ^nances  and 

the  Sinking  Fund  of  Great  Britain.  •  No.  8. 

Observations  on  Mr.  Vansittart's  Plan  of  Finance.    ByF.8n.TEB.    [CM- 

giMl.\    No.  4. 
A  Series  ot  Letters  on  the  Political  and  Fmanciai  State  of  the  Nation,  at  the 
•  'Goftimenoement  of  tlie  year  1814;  addressed  to  the  Eari  of  liTcrpooK 
By  F.  P.  Eliot,  Esq.    Np.  a. 
Do.  Do.    No.T. 

Table  of  Finances,  for  1813.    No.  7- 

Three  Letters  on  the  Financial  and  Political  SituatioBof  the  Country  in 

1815;   being  a  continuation  to  those  of  the  preceding  year,  addressed 

to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.    By  F.  P.  Eliot,  Esq.    No.  10, 

Speech  of  the  Rt  Hon.  N.  Vaastttait,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  80, 

1815,  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.     {WUh  rtvisiom  an4  c»r- 

rytctiontJ]  'No.  11.  \  • 

TheBudget,  for  1815.    By  the  same.    TwUhreviskmandecrrecHont.'J  No.  11. 

General  Refleefions  on  the  noanctal  Sitnation  of  France  in  1816.    By  M. 

.  Chw  Ganilh.-  [Drandaied  excMnelyfot  the  Pqnmhieieer.1    No.  18. 
Letters  on  the  Political  and  Financial  Situation  Dt  the  British  Empiie»  ip 
'-    the  year  1816;  being  a  continuation  to  those  of  the  years  1814  and 
1815.    By  F.  P.  Eliot,  Esq.    No.  IS. 
Thoughts  on  the  Character  and  Tendency  of  the  Property  Tax,  as  adapted 
to'  a  Permanent  System  of  Taifttion«    By  the  Rey.  O.  Glotcb,  M.  A. 
No.  10. 
CsRStitiitiooal  Aids.— Progress  of  Taxation,  with  a  new  j^lan  of  Finance. 

♦^StephemPell«t,M.D.    [OHginaL']    No.  17. 
The  National  Debt  in  its  True  Colors,  with  Plans  for  its  extinc^on  hj  ho« 
'    '  nest  means.    By  W.  FiiE»D,Esq.    No.  18. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  in  the^House,  April  88, 1814,  by  P.  Geekfeix,  Esq. 
on  the  Subject  of  applying  the  Sinking  Fund  towa^s  any  Loans  ndsea 
for  the  piiblio  Service.    No.  18. 
Project^f  Finance;  or  a  proposed  Method  of  affording  Relief  to  the  Country 
•  at  larj^,  in  the  present  crisis,  1810;  and  eventually  of  rainng  con- 
siderable and  increasing  Supplies,  without  having  recourse  to  Nev 
Taxes.    [OriginaL']    No.  21. 
T-hfl  Speech  cfelivered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Match,  l8l8y  on 
proposing  a  Grant  of  One  Million  fpr  providing  Additional  Places  of 
'>'   WonKipinEnglaiid. 'iN^o.SS: 

Letter  to  the  Rt.  Bon.  W.  W.  Pole,  respettiog  tho  disappearance  of  the 

^  GoldOofnl  and  theResumpticm  of  Cash  Payments.    Wri^nal.]    No.  IS.* 

Dangers  of  an  Entire  Repeal  ofthe  Blank  Restriction  Act;  abdPl^QSii^r 

•gested  for  otiviating  them.    By  Jdnir  Wray,  Esq.    No.  90. 
Sebetance  oJTthe  Speech  ^f  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  jUverpoo^  on  thoBOi 
port  of  the  Bank  Committee.    No.  28-        
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SobfUhce  of  theSfweeti  of  the  Rt«  Hon.-tbe  Chttnb^ltoir  of  tbe  Exchequer 
on  Fiaaocfe;'  cempriMng  the  Finance  Resolution's  Ifop- the  year  1819. 
No.  39.  '  -  ; 

Do.  Db.  on  the  Bodgel  of  the  year  )819.    No.  39. 

Two  Tables  (with  explanationa)  illu^rative  of  the  Speeohesof  the  Rt«  iloii.^ 
the  Earl  of  Ltverpbol,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer,  showing 
the  rates  of  Exchange  on  Hamburgh^  compared  wkh  the  amount  of 
Bnik  ifotesy  and  the  Price  of  Gold,  and  witn  the  Fore^n  expendiCufe; 
aad  the  Value  of  Grain  imported  from  the  year  1793  tO')819.  lOri- 
gkud.]    No^30. 

Comments  on  some  recent  PoUtioil  Discussions,  with  an  Exposure  of  the 
Fallacy  of  the  Stnidog  Fund.  By  A.  H.  CnAiTBEits^  Banker,  Bdrid 
Street,  Author  of  The  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments.    No.  30.    ; 

FINE  ARTS.^ 

A-Letter  to  T.  Hope,  Esq.  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  estabiishnsenta 
for  promoting  the  Fme  Arts,  towards  that  of  Architecture  and  its  Pro- 
fessors; attempting  to  shew  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  pure  taste  in 
^  that  branch  or  the  Fine  Arts,  and  with  some  hints  towards  its  better 
encouragement.    By  James  Elm ss,  Architect.    [Original.]    No;  6... 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Earl  of  Elgin V  Collection  of 
Sculptured  Marbles,  &c.  &c«    NO.  16. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Objections  to  the  Project  of  creating  a  Vice-Cbancellor  of  England.    No.  iJ 
Strictures  on  the  Right,  Expedience,  and  Indiscriminate  DenunciaUoni  of 
Capital  Punishment:   containing  Observations  on  the -True  Nature  of 
Justice,  and  the  Legitimate  Design  of  Penal  Institutions.    [OrigjmalJ] 
.     No.  5. 
The  Origin,  Object,  and  Operation  of  the  Apprentice  Laws;  with  tl^eir  ap- 
plication to  times  past,  present,  and  to  come;  addressed  to  the  Com* 
mittee  of  General  Purposes  of  the  City  of  London,  by  the  Committee 
of  Manufacturers  of  London  and  its  yicinity»    [Qn^taa/.]    No.  5. 
Ia;^rance  agsunst  Robbery ;  or  the  present  System  of  the  Police  considered, 

and  a  new  one  proposed.    [OrtffnaL]    No.  5. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow's  Speech  on  moving  for  l^ave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Statute  intituled,  ''  An  Act  containing  divers  Orders  for  Artificers^ 
Labourers,  Servants  of  Husbandry,  and  Apprentices.''    No.  8. 
Brief  Observations  on  the  Punishment  of  the  Pillory.    [OriginaL]    No.  8. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow's  Speech  in  the  House.  Nov.  18t4,  on  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  for  more  effectually  securing  the  liberty  (u  the 
•     Subject.    lOr^ncll    No.  Q. 
Observations  on  the  Tnal  by  Jury,  particularly  on  the  Unanimity  required 

in  the  Vefdict.    By  J.  Long  ley,  Esq.    No.  10. 
Init|uiry  respecting  the  Insolvent  Debtors''  Bill,  with  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Fal^,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  Imprisonment  for  Debt. 
•  ■"'   By  Basil  MoNTAOT^,  Esq.    No.  10. 

Consicreratious  on  the  Propriety  of  making  a  Remipieratiun  to  Witnesses 

in  Civil  Actions,  for  Loss  of  Time,  and  of  allowing  the  same  on  the 

'    Taxation  of  Costs  as  between  party  and  party;  with  some  Observations 

on  the  present  System  of  Taxing  Costa.    By  Charles  Fbost,  Attorney 

at  Law.    No.  13.  ^ 

€ln  the  Punishment  of  Death.  By  Joniii  PoLinoar,  M  j>.  [OfiginaLl  No.  15; 

9uA«iaiiee  of  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Setgeant  Onslow,  Atay  99, 1816,  on  moving 

tor  leave  to  biins  in  a  Bill,  tp  repeal  the  Laws,  which  regulate  or  re^ 

etrain  the  Rate  oflnterest.   iOrtgiTiall  No.  10* 
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Q\%      .    A  General  Clautd  Catalogue  of  the 

Obierrations  oa  tbe  GMne  Laws,  with  proposed  Alteraticms'forthe  Pro- 
tection and  locreaae  of.  Game,  iiod  the  Decrease  of  Crimes.  Bj  J. 
Chittt,  Eiq.  of  tbe  Middle  Temple.    Koi!  17.  ' 

A  few  Cursory  Eemarks  on  tbe  Otooxious  Parts  of  tbe  Game  Iaws.  Second 
Edition,    By  Sir.WuxxAM  Elforo,  Bart.    No.  19.  *  ~   ' 

Tjiree  Letters  on  the  Game  Laws.  By  a  Country  Gentleman,  a  Proprietor 
of  Game..   {The  Zd  u  Onff^nal^']    No.  ««.  .*  * 

Copy  of  a  Letter  to  tbe  Re.  Hon.  W.  Sturges  Bourne,  Chairman' of  the  Se- 
;i<ect  CQnimitjtee.of  the  House  of  Ccunmons,  appointed  for  the  Conside- 
ration of  the  Poor  Laws ;  from  T.  P.  Courtenay,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  Menbec 
of  that  Committee,    [i^ener  FvklUkBd.'i    No.3«. 

Some  Inquiries  respecting  the  Punishment '  of  Death  for  Crimes  without 
Violence.    By  Basil  Movtaou,  Esq.-    No.  94. 

On  tbe  General  establishuient  of  Register  Ofivees  for  the  Registry  of  Deeds 
and  Wills,  and  the  Collection  of  the  .Ad  Valorem  Duties  on  ConTer- 
ances  and  Mortgages;  with  a  view  to  the  Security  of Tkles,  and  the 

'      protection  of  Purchasers  ajgainst  False  Stamps.'    [Origind^    No.  S4. 

Observations  on  the  Impolicy,  Abuses^  and.  False  Interpretation  of  the 
.  Poor  Laws;  and  on  the  Reports  of  ibe  Two  Houses  of  Parliament.  By 
Joan,  Eari  of  Sheffield,    No.  25.  '  '  '      V     * 

Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  Repealing  the  Usury  Laws.  ByEowAan 
CooKB,  Esq.,  Middle  Temple. ,  No.  25. 

Observations  on  Credir,  with  relaion  'to 'the  Provisions  of  the  Bankrupt 
Law,  and  Insolvent  Debtors*  Acts,    \prigmd.]    No.  96. 

A  Letter  to  Adnairal  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  on  the  Inadequacy- of 
*  Courts  Martial  in  their  present  form  to  Purposes  of  Justice.,  By  an 
Officer.    \Priginal,1    No.  «7. 

Notes  on  a  Visit  made  to  some  of  the  Prisons  in  Scotland,  and  the  North  of 

1  England,  in  company  with  Elizabeth  Fry;  with  some  general  Observa- 
tions on  the  suhject  of  Prison  Di>cipline.    By.  Joseph  Jobk  Goaaaf. 

-      Nos.«9andS0. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to 
-  consider  of  so  much  of  the  Criminal  Laws  as  relates  to  Capital  Punish- 
ment in  Felonies,  and  to  report  their  observations  and  opinion  of  the 
same  from  time  to  time  to  the  House,  and  to  whom  the  several  Pe- 
titions on  the  subject  were  referred.    No.  SO. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  in- 

t  Quire  into  the  State  and  Description  of  Gad^  and  other  places  of  Con- 
nnement,  and  into  the  best  method  of  providitifl;  for  the  Reformation  as 
well  as  the  safe  Custody  and  Punishment  of  Onenders,  and  to  report 
the  safne,  with  their  Observations  thereupon,  to  the  House; — and  to 
'  whom  tbe  Report  respecting  Sentences  of  Transportation,  presented  in 
.  1812 ;  the  Report  on  Prisons,  presented  in  1815 ;  the  Reports  on  the 
Pdice  of  the  MetropoHs,  presented  in  1816, 13 17^  and ,1818;  tbe  State- 
ment of  the  number  of  Persons  capitally  Convicted,'  and  the  Aniiual 
'  Returns  of  Commitments  presented  in  the  present  Session ;  the  Be- 

*  "  turns  respecting  New  South  Wales,  presented  to  the  House  on  die  6lh 
day  of  April  last;  the  Account  of  the  Gaols  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

'  with  the  numbers  of  Persons  confined  in  each ;  and  the  Petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London ;  were  sevendly  referred.    No.  SO. 

LITERATURE. 

An  Addreis  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Claims  of  Authors  to 
'  their  own  Copy-^Right  By  a  Member  of  the  UniVersity  of  Cambridge. 
No.  8.  -     *  •.  •       ■        ' 

ObservatioDS  on  Several  Authors  and  Books  in  the  English  and  Foreign 
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First  Thirty  Numbers  of  the  Pan^hleteer.      615 

LiDguag;e9y  which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  select  and  small 
library.    iOriginal.1    No.  a. 

The  Case  stated  between  the  Public  libraries  and  the  Booksellers.    No.  4. 

DranHatic  Emancipation ;  or  Strictures  on  the  State  of  the  TheatreSy-and  the 
consequent  Degeneration  of  the  Drama ;  on  the  Partiality  and  Injustice 
Of  the  London  Manaeers ;  on  many  Theatrical  Regulations;  atidon  tiie 
Regulations  on  the  Continent,  for  the  Security  otLiterary  and  Drama* 
tic  Property;  particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Subscribers  for 
a  Third  Theatre.  By  Jamss  Lawbenci,  Knijght  of  Malta.  [OfigjinaL} 
No.  4.  .       ,  -  , 

An  Attempt  to  estimate  the  Poetical  Talent  of  the  Present  Age,  includine  a 

.*■  •  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Poetry ;  and  Characters  of  Southey,  Crabbe, 
Scotty'  Moore, 'Lord  Byron,  Campbetl,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  Words-, 
worth.  Bv  T.  N.  1  alfourd,  of  the  Middle  Temnle.  [Ora^Mi.}  No.  lb. 

The  Inaugural  Oration,  spoken  on  the  4th  of  November,  1815,  at  the  Cert- 

*  '  mony  of  laying  the  mt  Stone  of  the  London  Institution  for  the  Di^ 

fusion  of  Science  and  Literature.    By  Cbaklbs  Butler,  Esq.    No.  14^ 
A  Reply  to  the  Observations  of  the  Ediu  burgh  Revie\9  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Antiquities.    By  the  Rev.  Jona  Linoard.    [OrigmaL'}    No.  14. 
A  Dissertationon  the  Eleiisiniah  and  Bacchic  Mysteries.    By  TbokasTat* 

*  LOR.    Nos.  15andltf. 

A  Discourse  delivered  to  the  Dterary  and  Scientific  Sode^  at  Java.    By 

the  Hon.  T.  S.  Raffles,  President.    No.  15. 
Reasons  for  a  further  Amendment  of  the  Act  to  amend  the  Copy>R^ht  Act 

of  Queen  Anne.    By  Sir  Eoerton  Bryooss,  Bart.  M.P.    No.  SO. 
On  the  Origin  and  Vicissitudes  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  and  their 

Influence  on  the  present  State  of  Society.    A  Discourse^  delivered  on 

tbe  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  Nov.  1S17«    By  Wxl* 

LiAM  RpscoE,  Esq.    No.  SS. 
A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  Expediency  of 

Revisins  the  Authorized  Version  of  Scripture.    By  an  Essex  Rector. 

[On^iVuS.]    N0.S6.  -  -        .. 

Do  the  Presence  of  Pluto  in  Elysium.    [Ori^gsnoU    No.  87. 
Ossiana;  or  Fiosal  ascertained  and  traced  in  Ulster;  hy  the  analogy  Of 

Names  and  Plaoes  mcatioiied  in  Ossian's  Poems.    By  H.  Y.  Campbell 

Esq.  RJ<^.  F.A.8.    No.  «9, 

MEDICINE. 

Observations  on  Medical  Reform.  By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  0»* 
fold.    lOrigmaLl    No.O. 

Sketch  of  the  new  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Bndn  and  Nervous  Sys- 
tem of  Dra.  Oall  and  Spurzbeim,  considered  ay  comprehending  a  com<« 
plete  system  of  Phrenology,  with  Observations  on  its  tendepcy  to  the 
Improvement  of  Education,  of  Punishment,  and  of  tbe  Treatment  of 
Insanity.    By  T.  Forster,  Esq.  F.L.S.    No.O.     , 

B^eport  from  tbe  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Madhouses  10 
En^nd.    No.  11.         . 

Observations  and  Reflexions  on  the  Bill  foir  *' Better  r^ulatins  the  Medical 
Profession  as  far  as  regards  Apothecaries ;"  proving  it  to  be  aoMHliure 
best  suited  to  the  Public  Convenienbe,  and  most  conducive  to  the.Pri^ 
servatiou  of  the  .Community  from  the  Effects  of  existing  Frauds  and 
Abuses.    By  R.  M.  Rerrison,  Esq.    No.  It. 

Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  and  MijU|gatioQ  of  Epidemic,  and  Pestilential 
Diseases,  comprehending  the  Abolition  ^  Qu^cantines  and  Lacarettos; 
with  some  opportune  Remarks  on  the  Danger  of  Pestilence  from  Scaiw 
city.    5y  Ch.  Macleait,  M.D.    No.  SO. 

Letter  to  Sir  William  Garrow,  on  his  ptopolied  Bill  for  regulating  the  Prao* 
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614         .  .4  General.  GtofsedXJatajhgue  of  the 

ticc  of  Suxger^.  throughout  the  United  Kingdooi,  By-Ji¥ES  Qahivtoit, 

M:D. -No.^S.         

Obsen^tions.on  the  EviLESects  produced  in  the  Human  Constitution  by 

Sttmutatlng  Food,  and  by  Spiritous  and  Fermented  liquors,  when  takea 
\ 'moderately  and  habitually.    Second  Edition,  recomposed  for  this  Work, 

U'UH  great  addhion$.  By  a  Member  of  the  North  American  Academy  of 
^'  •  Sciences.    No.  23.  -  • 

Modern  Maladies,  and  Present  State  of  Medicine, — ^Tbe  A  Doiversary  Oration 

before  the  Medical  Society  of  London.    By  D.  Uwids,  H.D.  1818. 

No.  »6.  • 
A  Vindication  of.the  Udiversity  of  Edinburgh  (as  a  School  of  Medicio^ 

from  the  aspersions  of  **  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford."  .With 

Remarks  on  Medical  Reform.  By  Lawson  Whalley,  M.D.  No.  26. 
Observations  on  the  Casual  and  Periodical  Influence  of  Particular  States  of 

the  Atmosphere  on  Human  Health  and  Diseases,  particularly  Insanity; 

with  a  'Table  of  Reference  to  Authors.  By  T.  Forster,  M.B.  No. 27. 
The  Itunterian  Oration  for  the  year  1819,  delivered  before  the  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons  in  London.    By  John  Abernethy,  F.R.S.    No.  87. 
Observations  ^n  ^hc  Phenomena  of  Insanity  :  being  a  Supplement  to  Ob- 

j^ervations  on  the  Casual  and  Periodical  Influence  of  peculiar  States  of 
'  ^  the  Atmosphere  on  Human  Health  and  Disease.  By  Tuomas  Forstea^ 
^  ,y  M.B.    No.  29. 

*     MILITARY  AFFAIRS, 
plia^for  Tncreasing  the  Incomes  of  Officers  of  the  Army;  and  also  for^ 

Provision  for  Officcrt'  Widows  and  Children.    By  D.  Roberts,  Esq.; 
•:  •  *nd  a  Suppltment,    (now  first  published)    by  J.  Philippart,  Esq. 
;     .No.  3. 
A. Letter  to  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  explaining  the  cause  of  the  above 

Plan  being  for  the  present  suspended.    By  Lieut.  Col.  Robf.rts;  with 

fiiifif>lementary  Observations,  by  J.  pRrLrppA:ftT,  Esq.    No.  4. 
Obieffvationson  the  Bill  rendering  the  Militia  disposable  for  Foreign  Service. 

By  John  PniLiPPART^Esq.    [QriginuW]    No;  6. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Qbiery^tiQQS  on,  the  State  of  the  Brewery,  and  on  the  Saeehalrfne  Quality  of 

Malt.    By  J.  Baverstock,  Esq.  \Ori&nalA .  No.  4*^  -  •  *    -         .    - 
Lord  Sheffield  on  the  Trade  in  Wool  and  Woollens,  including  an  exposition 

of  the  Commercial  situation  of  the  British  Empire,  in  tfie  years  18Q9, 

10, 11,  and  IS.    No.  6. 
A  Short  Sketch  of  a  Short  Trip  to  Paris  in  1788.    By  the  R*ev.  Dr.  Valpy. 

No.  6. 
Report  of  Lord  Sheffield,  at  the  Meeting  at  Lewes  Wool  Fair^  July,  1813. 

•  •  No. r.  .     '  .. 
Sketch  for  a  new  DWision  aixd  Subdivision  of  Monies,  Weights,  and  Coins. 

By  Mercator.     No.  7,       '  ' 

CA>iervations  on  the  Brumal  Retreat  of  the  Swallow.    With  an  Index  to 

many  passages  relating  to  this  Bird   in  the  Works  of  Ancient  and 
'Modern  Authors.    By  T.  Forster,  F.L.S.    No.  8. 
On^iheilieans  of  guarding  Dwelling  Houses,  by  their  Construction,  against 

•   i  Acddents  by  Fire.    No;  10..  • 
A  llew  Theory  of  the  Two  Hemispheres,  whereby  it  is  attempted  to  explain, 

on  Geographical  and  Historical  facts,  the  time  and  manner  in  which 

America  was  peoplecl.    By  G.  A,  Thompson,  Esq.    No.  10. 
Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  King's 

•  Be*ich,  Fleet,  and-MarShalsea,  Prisons,  &c.    No.  12. 

Out'.ines  of  a  Plan  for.  building  Twenty-five  Churches  or  Chapels  at  an 
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expense  of  I OO^QOO^.  1^  GoTemo^rity  or  .at  no  expense  'to  Govemnent^ 
if  It  should  be  thought  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  Fund  c&lled 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  for*  this  purpose.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Falcoh&iC) 
M.A.    No.  18. 
The  Celebrated  Speech  of  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  Case  of  Guthrie  v.  Sterne  fe* 

Adultery.    No.  13. 
Eemarks  on  the  Coipparative  Value  of  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Land ;  show- 
ing the  Worth  of  Lives  on  Admittance  and  Enfranchisement,  and  on 
the  purchase  of  Advowsons.    By  W.  Roose,  Esq.    No.  14. 
A  Short  Xietier  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  daimtons  Com- 
petition  of  the  Distilleries  with  the  Breweries  By  a  FreehDMer^  No.  14. 
On  the  Ainelioratioh  of  Slavery.    By  Henry  Kosteu.   \pripnah'\    No^  16. 
Thouehts  on  the  Desirableness  and  Utility  of  Ladies  visiting  the  Female 
Wafds  of  Hospitals  and  Lunatic  Asylums.  By  Catherine  Capi»e.  [Qr^ 
.      gt«<rf.l    No.  16.  .      . 

A  Treatise  on  Greyhounds,  with  Observations  on  the  Treatment  and- Dis- 
orders of  them.    By  Sir  Richard  Ciaytoit,  Bart.    No.  17. 
Journal  of  an  English  Traveller  from  1814  to  1816 ;  or  Memoirs  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wal^s  and  her  Court, 
^       with  Letters  of  H.R.H.y  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Whitbrea^  &c. 

No.  19. 
A>  Copy  of  the  Report  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  CotntAit^ 
tee  appointed  *o  examine  the  several  petitions  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House^  against  the  Employment  of  Boys  in  Sweefnng  of 
Chimnies.    No.  20. 
Usury  explained ;.  or  Conscience  quieted  in  the  case  of  Putting  out  Money 
at  Interest.    By  Philopeues.  London :  Printed  by  D.  E.  in  Fetter  Lane> 
169^,    No,  21. 
An  Address  to  the  Guardian  Society.    No.  21. 

Ohservations  on  the  Effect  of  the  Manufacturing  System:  with  Hints  ftfr 
the  improvement  of  those  parts  of  it  which  are  most  injurious  tb  fiealth 
and  Morals.    By  Robert  Owen.  -  Third  Ed,     No.  21. 
A  Letter  to  the  Common  Council  and   Livery  of  the  City  of  Londoi% 
an  the  Abases  existing  in  Newgate;  showing  the    necessity  of  an 
immediate  Reform  in  the  management  of  that  Prisdn.    By  the  Hon. 
H.  G.Bennett, M.P.    No. 22. 
Account  of  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Hamburgh,  between  the  years 
iras  and  1794,  in  a  Letter  to  some  Friends  of  the  Poor  in  Great  Bri^ 
tain.    By  BiRON  Von  VoGHT.    No.  28. 
French  Drama :  or,  a  Discussion  on  the  following  question:  Which  are  tha 
'  *     best  means  of  making  Theatres  vie  with  eacn  other  in  promoting  tHe 
Perfection  of  Taste  and  the  Improvement  of  Morals  ?   By  A.  Delpul. 
'  [Tramlated  exclusrvefyfor  the  Pamphleteer,']    No.  23. 
A  Treatise  on  Duelling;  together  with  the  Annab  of  Chivaby,  the  Ordeal 
Tria],-atid  Judicial  Combat,  from  the  earliest  times.    By  A*  Bosquets, 
^-      Esq.  No.  23. 

Funeral  Oration^  delivered  at  Venice,  on  the  Death  of  Do^e  Leoi^rdo  Lora^ 

-     'dano.    By  Aniii^ea  Navageeo,  Venetian  Senator.    Tramlatedjrom  the 

Original  Italian.    To  which  are  subjoined  fiLemarks  on  the  Venedaa 

'    Republrc.  •  ByC  Kelsall,  Esq.  [Origimd.1    No.  23. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romill^,  M.  P.  from  Henry  Brougham^  Esq.  M.P4 

upon  the  Abuse  of.Charities.    No.  25, 
A^Dbsertation-onthe  Theory  and  Practice  of  Benevolence:  being  a  practi- 
cal improvement  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Complaints  of  the  Poor 
People  of  England,  by  the  same  Autlior.    By  GfiOiio'EDYEay  A,B, 
'  -    New  Ed,  with  considerable  additions     No8*26y27«.* 
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pn*  PropeUiBe  Vetwls  by  onaos  of  WlQdiiiill  Sails,  By  J.  M.  BikKTLETT. 
[Onginah]    No.  «7. 

A  Letter  to.Heory  Brovghani,  Esq.  |I.F.  ton  John  Ireiaikd,  D.D.  former- 
ly Vicar  of  Croydooy  now  Dean  of  Westminster.    N#.S7. 

is  it  impossible  to  ht&  the  Atmosphere  of  L[>fldon,  in  a  very  considerable 
decree,  from  the  Smoke  and  Deleterious  Vapours  with  which  it  is  hour- 
ly laiprdgnat^df  By  W.  Feekv,  Esq,  Actuary  of  the  Rock  Insoranct. 
No.'39^ 

A  Memoir  of  the  Principal  Ocearreoces  doriog  an  Embassy  frem  the  British 
GoTenimeilt  la  the  Court  of  China  in  the  year  1)B16.  By  the  Rer. 
Dr.BoBun  Moaaisejr,  attached  to  the  Embassy.  [Orighuil.]    No.  S9. 

.      \  .     PHILOSOPHY. 

.A.Review  of  First  Principlas  of  Bishop  Berkeley^  Dr.  Reid,  and  Professor 

Stewart.    With  an  indication  of  other  Principles.    By  J.  F^ajlv,  Esq. 

No.  6. 
Emy  on  External  Percaption.   By  the  Same.    No.  9. 
TPnrorBNEA;  .or  a  Brief  Outline  of  the  Universal  System.   By  G.  Fiato, 

Esq:[Ori^>aa^J  Nq.  ir. 
On  National  Prejuo^ees,  their  good  jtnd  bad  EfiPects.    By  Josir  Bcaaows^ 

Esq.rOrwiwiflAl    No.  18. 
Leaer  to  Professor  Stewart,  on  the  Objects  of  General  Terms,  and  on  xbe 

Axiomatical  Laws  of  Vision.    Second  Ed.   To  which  are  added.  Some 

Repaarks  on  the  Monthly  Keview.on  the  Subject.    By  J.  Fsaxv,  Esq. 

1^0.  f8. 
The  Third.  Organon  attempted ;  on  El^ents  of  Logie  and  Subjective  Phi- 

losojphy.    By  G.  Field, Esq.lOn;^/.]    No. «4. 
An  Oration  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Philosophical  Society  qf 

Londoc^  June  is,  1817.    By  Olinthus  Grxooet,  LL.D.    No.  S6. 
The  Analogy  of  the  Physical  Sciences  indiaited.    By  Ceorgb  Field,  Esq. 

[Original.}    No.  M. 

POLITICS. 

Reform  of  Parliament  the  -  Ruin  of  Parliaments,  By  H«  Hawkivs,  Esq. 
[Never  hefore  jmbUihtd,}    No.  2. 

Antieipation  of  Marginal  Notes  on  the  Declaration  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  the  9th  of  Jan.  1813,  in  the .  American  National  Intelligencer^ 
No;s. 

Correspoiulence  with  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  referred  to  in  the  above. 
No.  3. 

Sketch  of  the  variousTroposals  for  a  Constitutional  Reibrm  made  iu  Par- 
liament. [OrigifmL]    No.  4. 

Considerations  on  the  Re-establishment  of  an  effective  Balance  of  Power. 
By  J.  M.  MusGBAVE,  Esq^.  ^  No.  9. 

On  Buonaparte  and  the  Bouroons,  and  the  necessity  of  rallying  around  our 

'  •  legitimate  Princes;  for  the  safety  of  France  and  Europe.  By  the  Vzr 
coMTE  DB  CHATBAUBaiAVD.  [Tfwuktedjrom  the  FreMd&.l    No.  tf. 

An  Appeal  to  the^  Legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  ragKiIjUing  the  mar- 
nase  of  the  Royal  Family.    TOrigmaf.']    No.  0. 

Letter  from*  Sir'  Philitf  Franas,Knt.  to  Earl  Grey,  on  the  Policy  of  Great 
Britain  and  theAllies  towards  Norway.    No.  7. 

Suggestions  on  the  Slave'  Trade* '  By  Homo.    No.  7. 

An  Appeal  to  the  English  Nation  in  behalf  of  Norway.  ^.  A.  A.  Feld- 

•    *•  BoBo.    Noi  7. 

Plan  for  establisidnK  a  Baknce  of  Bower  in  Europe.    No<  7« 

Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Weights  and  Measures,  &c. 
By  Cakulalor.  [Original^    No.  8. 
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Judge  Fletcher's  celebrated  Char^ge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Wexford,  July, 
1814.  containing  a  compreheosWe  and  important  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland.    No.  8.  '       . 

Speech  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  Article  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  relates  to  the  Slave  Trade.    No.  8: 

Why  are  we  still  at  War?  or  the  American  Question  considered.  By  Con- 
ciliator. Wrigpud,]    No.  8. 

M.  Carnot'e  Memorial,  addressed  to.  the  King  of  France^  iii  Julyyl814. 
[  Tramlided  4X€lum^  for  this  Work]  No.  9. 

A  Compressed  View  of  the  Points  to.  be.  discussed  in  treating  with  the 
United  States  of  America.    By  Nath.  AtcheSpn,  Esq.    No.  9. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain^.to  unite  with  their 
Catholic  Brethren  for  the  Removal  of  the  Efisquahjfications  by  whicH 
they  are  oppressed.  By  a  Protestant  Qisse.nter.  iQrieinaLl  No.  1. 

An  Adojxsss  to  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Chables 
Bi7Tx.ER^  £sq[.    No.  9-  / 

Answer  tp  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Charge  to  his  Clergy,  (vide  No.  2.)  By 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Eostaqe.    No.  3.  . 

Dr.  H.  Mabsb's  -Lettjex  to  the  llev.  P.  Gandolphy,  in  confutation  of  the  opi- 
nion that  the  Vital  Pnnciple  of  the  Reformation  has  been  lately  con- 
ceded to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  with  Remarl^  on  the  Consequences 
which  must  result  from  th|B  Concession  of  t|>e  Catholic  Claims. .  No^S*. 

A  Sepond  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsb,  x^onfimiing  the  opinion  that  the 
Vital  Principle  of  the  Reformation  has  been  lately  conceded  by  kim  to 

..    the  Church  i^fRoD^e.    By  the  Rev.  P.  GAvnOLPBy.    No.  4.: 

A  Counter  Address  to  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  An- 
swer to  the  Address  ofC.  Butler/ Esq.  (vide  No.  2.)  By  the  Rev.  T. 
LEMasvBifB.    ^p.4. 

Two  Letters  on  the  Questionof  Catholic  Emancipation.  By  Conciliator. 
[QrigmaL]    No.  6.  . 

Iteflections  on  the  Same.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Milneb.  [OfnginaL]  No.  6, 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Finzal,  on  the  claims  of  the  Roman. Catholics.    By 

.    ,        the  Rig^tltoQ.  LORO.UBENVILLE.  ,  'No.  9. 

The  Source  of  the  Evil.  Addressed  to  the  United  Parliament  and  the  Peo- 
ple oflmat  Britain/on  the  League 'formed  between  the  Iri^b  Lay 
Separatists  and  the  Irish  Roman' Catbolic  Bishops,  on  the  measure  of 
Emancipation.    By  Anglo-Hibetnus.    [Original^    No.  18.  . 

Irish  Oratory ;  with  its  Effects  on  the  Measure  of  Catholic  ]^anoifatton 
considered.  '  By  an  Irish  Pro  tenant.  [Ori^tW].    No.  19. 

Roman  Gathotic  Prindpies  in  ^reference  to^  Gwl  and  the  King.  .|^/]p«^ 
.'  Hiked  in  the  year  1680.    By  the  Rev.  Jobb  Kirk.    No.  t^, 

A  Letter  oa  ttie  Tone  and  Matter  of  Judge  Fletcher's  Printed  Cbarff •  No.  9. 

Pnissia  and  $axQny;  or,  an  Appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  Europe  for  th^ 
claims  of  the  King  of  Saxony  to  the  Integrity  and  Independence'  0(f  bis 
Dominions.    lTran$latedjfrom  the  German,'}    No.  9. 

On  the  Responsibility  of  Ministers.    By  M.  Bevj.  de  Constavt.    No.  J0< 

A  Letter  to  M.Talleyrand  on  tl^e^Subject  of  the  Slave  trade.  ^By  W.  WIl- 
BKBVORCB^Esq.  M.P.     No.  10.  ; 

American  Bncroaclinients  on  British -Itights ;  or.  Observations  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the'  British  North  AmeHcan  Colonies^  and  on  the  late 
Treaties  with  the  United  States :  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bariog's  Exa- 
•  fhtnalipii ;  and  a  Defence  of  the  Slipping  Interest  from^the  cha^c^of 
having  attempted  to  impose  on  Parliiament^  apd  of  facHous  conduct  in 
'.  their  Opposition  to  the  Anierican  Intercou^e  Bili  ByK.AKJimoy, 
Esq.  '  [mihsorrectioniand additions.} .  Nos.  H. and  13. 

On  jthe  Liberty  of  the  Press,  or  an  Inquiry  how  far  Goveriunefitiaay  saMy 
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•How  tbe  poMication  of  Political  Puapblets,  Emyi,  end  Periodicd 

Works.     By  M.  B£KJ.  DS  COMBTAKT.     No.  11. 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  od  the  subject  of  the  UnioD,  delivered  in  the 

Irish  House  of  Cominobsy  Jan.  1799.  and  now  reduced  to  the  form  of 

an  Address  to  the  People  of  Ireland.    By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  C.  SuriTHf, 

Bari    No.  12. 

Letter  on  the  Situation  of  France;  written  from  Dresden  to  a  friend  in 

.  Paris.    [Tramiated  eoKlutivelyfor  the  Pamphleteer:]    No.  19. 
A  Letter  to  the  Editor  on  Reform  in  Parliament.    By  Modicus.    No.  19. 
Reasons  for  establishing  a  Registry  of  Slaves  in  tbe  British  Colonies.  No.  13. 
A  Plan  for  the  Reform  of  Parlianienft  on  Constitutional  Principles.    [Ort« 

JIM/.]    No.  14. 
An  Enquiry  into  tbe  Right  and  Duty  of  compelting  Spain  to  relinqoish  her 

Slave  Trade  in  Northern  Africa.  No.  14. 
The  State  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  Nor.  tO,  191$, 
respectine  the  People,  their  domestic  Energies,  their  Agriculture,  their 
Trade,  their  Shipping,  and  their  Finances.  By  G.  Chalmebs,  Esq.  No.  14.  - 
BriefRemarks  on  the  Slave  Registry  Bill-;  and  upon  a  Special  Kepoift  of 
the  Afriean  Institution,  recommending  the  measure.    No.  14.  ^ 

Tboughts  on  the  Present  Crisis,  in  a  Letter  firom  a  Cousthtient  to  his  Re- 
presentative.   By W. Petee, Esq.    No.l5. 
A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Di^vonshire,  on  tiie  Present  Situation  of  the  Cbun- 

try.    By  A.  H.  HOLDSWOETB,  Esq.  M.P.    No.  16. 
A  Second  Do.    No.  ir. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Political  Conduct  of  General  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo: 

in  a  Letter  from  himself  to  the  Editor.    [Origimdy  and  translated  exdU' 

9ivefy/or  the  Famphkteer,]    No.  18. 

Reform  without  Innovation :   or^  Cursory  Thoughts  on  the  only  practicable. 

'  Reform  of  Parliament*  consistent  with  the^existing  Laws  and  the  Spirit 

of  the  Constitution.    By  J.  SYXxoirSy  Esq.    No.  18. 

On  the  State  ofthe  Country  in  1816.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sik- 

ct.AiR,  Bart.  No.  18. 
Plan  of  a  Reform  in  the  Election  of  the  House  of  Commons^  adopted  by  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  ofthe  People  in  1795;  with  a  New  Introduction 
and  other  Documents.  Re-published  by  Sir  Phi  lip  Francis,  K.B.  No.18. 
Speech  ofthe  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning,  Jan.  29, 1817.  on  the  Motion  for  an 
Address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  on  His  Royal  Highness's  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  (Containing  all  the  passages  which  were  omitted  in  die 
Daily  Papers.)    No.  19.  ,  .         . 

Am  Aif^ment  shewine  that  a  Standing  Army  is  inconsistent  with  a  fret 
GovemoEient,  ana  absolutely  destructive  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
English  Monarchy.    Printed  1697.    INomJh^  reprinted,']    No.  19. 
A  Defence  of  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  esta- 
1  bushed,  against  the  innovating  and  lereHing  attempts  of  the  friends  to 

!  AuQual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage.    By  tne  Right  Hon.  Loan 

'  SOMSBS.     No.  20. 

Oft  the  Means  of  arresting  the  Progress  of  Natmnal  Calamity.   'By^  the 
.  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Sinclaib,  Bart.    No.  20. 
,         An  Essay  on  the  Practice  ofthe  British  Government ;  distinguished  from 
I  the  abstract  theory  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  founded.    By  Gotjli> 

I  Teancis  Leckie.    No.  21. 

^  A  Letter  to  the  Editor,  occasioned  by  the  Pamphlet  entitled,  A  Vfedication 

ofthe  Conduct  of  General  SaTary,pnblt8ned  in  No.  XVin.  BvM.  la 
Cretactek  de  la  Roche  St.  Akdre.  Wrifinal  aad  Etrefittive^No.  91. 
Considerations  on  British  Commeioe  with  India,  America^  &e.    No.  21. 
Oplniiaii  ofthe  Duke  of  FitB-Jsmes,  Peer  of  France,  on  the  proposed  Law 
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relative  to  FeriodScal  Jourilais.   \Tramlated  exelmitely  for  thU  «lorA.l 
V      No.  ««.:•=     •  -    •  •! 

The.  Pooc.Eates^  gradually  isduced,  and  Pauperism  convened  into  Ptoitable 

Industry.    By  E-Preston^  Esq.  M.  P. J]  Ori^'na/.]    I^o.  22. 
Letters  on  the  English  Constitution.  4th  Ed.  wtth  AddUhns.   By  G.  Drkiiy 

A.B.    No8.23,24. 
iOba^rvatioas  on  Lord  Bathurst*s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  lelative  to 

.Bonaparte's  Imprisonment^  March,  1817.'  No.  24. 
Pbservatiotis  on  the  Libels  a^inst  Le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand^    [iVafit- 

latedfrom  the  French  of  J.  B.  M.  Lemoine^  excMioehf  fat  tku  worh,^  By 

Sir  John  Phiuppajit.    No.  24. 
On  the  Approaching  Crisis;  or,  On  the  Impraetieabilliy  and  Injustice  of 

resuramg  Cash  Payments  at  the  Bank,  in  July,  1818.    By  the  Right 
.    Hon..Sir.JoBN  Sinclair,  Barf*    No.  24. 
North  American  Pamphlet  on  South  American  Affairs.    No.  25. 
Politic  Remarks  on  some  French'  Works  and  Newspapers,  concerning 

Hayti.    By  the  Baron  oa  Vastey,  Preceptor  to  H.R«U.  the  Prince 

Royal  of  Hayti,  &c.  &c. '  {lVansldt&at.exclu$wefyfor  this  work,]   No.  25. 
A  CoUection  of  Papers  on  Political  Subjects. .  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 

Sinclair,  Bart.    INot  hitherto  publUhetL']    Nos.  25,  26. 
A  Complete  Statement,  of  the  Bullion  Question^  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

By  Davies  Gilbbrt,  Esq.  M.  P.    No.  27. 
Whatjs  a  Revolution^  fOnijW.]    No.2T.      •      • 
The  Equality  of  the  Constitution.    By  the  Author  of  '^  Anacreon  in  Dub- 

T   lin,"&c.  [Orfetna/.]    No.  27. 
Tlhougtits  on  the  i^sumption  of  Gash  Payments  by  the  Bank,  and  on  the 

Corn  Bill  as  connected  with  that  measure;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right 

Hon.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    By  R.  H.  Chambers,  Banken 

No,  27.  ^ 

A  Letter  to  the  Indepiendcfnt.  Freemen  of  the  City  of  Rochester  on  the  Peti- 
tion against  Lord  Binoing's  Return  being  declared  frivolous  and  Vexa- 
tious;  and  Qtx  the  ridit  of  the  ddest  son  of  a  Scotck  PeQr  to  represent 
.    :   an  English  Countor^  City,  or  Borou^,  without  possessing  a  tended 

qualification  in  England.    By  R.  Torrens,  Esq.  F.R*S.   No.  27.  ''■ 
On  im  Relation  of  Corn  and  Cttrrency.    No.  $8. 
Representation  to  H.  C.  M.  Ferdinand.  Vlt.  Ring  of  Spain,  in  Defence  of 

the  Cortes^    By  D.  Alvaro  Flores  Estrada.  [Trmulated  from  the  Jliki 

df  the  Author  fy  Charues  Toplis^  Esq.]    No.  28. 
Thia  Right  «odPraetioe  of  Impressment,  as  cohcerrang  Great  Britain  and 

America,  considered.    No.  28. 
A  Coiiimant[ary*oa  the  Treajties  entered  into  between  Great  Brhain  and 
.    .  Spain^  Portugal,  tod^he  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of  pteventias 
•  .the.aubJect8of  Uiereapeotive  kingdinns  from  engaging  in  any  Illicit 

Traffic  m  Slaves.    By  Robert  Thorpe,  Esq.  LL:D.    No.2Si. 
First  atkd  Second  Reports  of  the  Honse-of  Lnrdsy  on  the  Expediency  of  tbi 

^nkre^HmiaaCashFaymenta.    Nq.2S.     . 
Do.  Do.  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    No.  1^8. 
Rfprosentatioli*  e^reed  upon  Mjky^0,i8lo;  by  the  Directon  of  the  Banli^ 

of  England,  and  laid  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequ^.   No.  28. 

patU«Tfmilot€lllDaaedthe:Iiidiaii  Archipelago,  with  observation^  oli. 

r  lbevl»«ecuaty  of  the  Irtish  Inlttteats  in  that  quarter.    By  Cbarlbs 

AssEY,  Esq.  late  Seia-etary  to  the  Qovernratotof  Java.    No.  28.  '^l 
RdOto^ca  on  tjbe  Ceasion  of  the  Floridas  tothe  United  States  of  America,  and 

on  the  necessity  of  acquiring  th*  'Islsdbd  of  Cuba  by.  Great  Britain. 

ByJ*F«iUTTBNBt7aV,  Esq.  Secoid.Ed^  Jtfbk  tMi8xderal>le  sMitious* 
..  iFrmUed9spluimei^ir9,ikkm0rL),  No.ii»^     ^ 
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Bish  Mercury.  Translated  Itberaily  (from  the  Germaa  PrnMit  httif 
tupf  rested  by  the  Pnuaiaii  Oovetoinent)  ewcfcriwrljit/or  tk^FmqAliUer* 
No.  30.  .      .  .     » 

^ReAaetiooson  the  Liberty  of  the  Prose  in  Great  Britahiy  traoslitfediroiD  A» 
German  of  the  celebrated  F.  Von  Gentz,  AiiUc  Counsellor  to  thie  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  author  of  **  Fragments  of  the  Balance  of  Power 
in  Europe,''  &c.    No.  30.       '  .       >    ^^ 

The  Pef({tx:es  of  the  .Whigs ;  a  new  Edition,  with  a  Prefiice.    By  Tbom ai^ 

.    LoaoEasaiiiB.    No.  30.  -  ^ 

Of  the  Impracticability  of  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments ;  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  a  Representative  Currency  in  this  Countrj^,  under  due  rmdii- 
.tions;  and  of  the  danger  of  a  reduction  of  the  Circulating  Meoiuni* 
in  the  present  state  of  things.    By  Sir  W;  CoNcasrXy  Bart.ldember  of 
Parliamentfor  the  Borough  of  Plymouth.    No.  SO. 
dements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United 
.  Kingdom ;  being  the  Draught  of  a  Declaration  subniitted  to  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Landed,  Funded^  and  every  other  description  of  Proprietor 
.    of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  Introductory  Address,  by  Ricbard 
Heath  FIELD,  Gent.    No.'30.       *  '•    ••  ... 

POLITICAI  ECONOMY. 

An  Account  of  a  Supply  of  Fish  for  the  MaouActuring  Poor.  By  Sir 
.TB0MA8>BBBirAR»,Bart.    No.  8.  . 

The  First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fish  Associatioi^  respecting  the 
Measures  to  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  Supply  and  Use  of  Fish  in 
the  metropolis  and  Its  neighbourhood.    No.  s.  ^    • 

Second  Report  of  Do*    No.  3.    .  .•;... 

Public  Prosperity,  or  Arguments  in  Support  of  a  Plan  &r  raisiac  fo  Mil« 
lions  Sterling,  and  ror  emi^yrng  that  Sum  in  Loaoa  t»  NecessitDtts 
and  Industrious  Persbns.    By  Avd.-Becutt^  Esq.    No.  4;    *' 

Memoir  concerning  the  Commercial  ^hitions  of  the 'United  States  with 
Great  Britain.  By  M.  db  Tallbybabo.  Read  at  die  Natiotel  In- 
stitute.   No.  8.  ♦  ^  .^     ,     .  » 4      .    .     - 

An  Inquiry  conciemine  the  Propriety  of  inereaaing  the  Import  Du^  on 
Foreign  Corn.    By  Jobb  Naisiutb,  Esq.  [OHjgiiia^]    No.  8^   - 

Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  on  Laws  relating  to 
the  Manufacture,  Sale,  and  Assize  of  Bread.    No.  11. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  of  Prices  in  Europe^  during,  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  compared  with  that  which  baa  tidceir  placeiD^Eig^dj^with 
Obserrations  on  highand  iow  prices.  By  AaTHim  Yomo,.&q^  No.  11. 

Second  Reportof  the  Association  ior  the  Relief  of  the  Maauftcioria^  ind 
laboring  Poor,  rektire  chiefly  to  the  Genend  Softly  of  Fish  i^  the 
Metropolis  and  the  Interior.'  No*  If.  -t     . 

Letters  on  Public  House  Licensing:  showing  the  Errors  of  the  Present 
System;  together  with  a  FropMalibrtheirCute.' By  a  Magistrate  ibr 
Middlesex.    No.  13.  ..       .«  . 

Considerations  on  the  Rate  of  Interest,  mnd  on  Redeemable  Animitiea.  *  By 
.E.B.SU0DEB,  Esq.    No.  13.  •    ...    t  i     ••  T     » 

An  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock  on  the  Mana^ment  of  the 
Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  QBi  tha^la^ws .  re- 
lating thereto.  -  By  P.  B.  Pay^e;  Esq.    No.  14.  -» ^» 

Obsenrationa  on  the  Scarcity  of  Money,  and  ita  Efiects  upon  the  PttUic. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tatbbk  .    Nal4»  * 

An  Essay  on  Prcrrident  or  Perish  Banks;  for-theSecurityand  Im^ve- 
mentoftheSavingftofTMefloien/ArtificetVS^rvnifl^^&c^  until  re* 
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quired  for  their  .fiituie  Waatf  or  Adnrncement'in  Life.    Byfi^^fisAii- 

icoNTyEsq.    Xo.l4. 

The  Speech  of  J.  C.  CurveD^Esq.  M.P.  in  the  House  of  ConmioM,  Mayvji^ 

1810,  on  a  Motion  for  a  Committee  for  taJdng  isto:  CoosidemtioR  the 

*  State  ofthe  Poor  laws.    No.  15. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  Ificrec»e  of  Pauperism  aad 'Poor  ?Bates, 

With  a  Remedy  for  the  Same,  and  a  Propoikioir  fer  S(raalizitt|  the 

.,  -^  Rates  throughout  England  and  Wales.  :|^W.Ci<AftKS0N>£8q.   No.46. 

An  Address  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Pnlicess  Charlotte,  on  her  Mar<- 

riage ;  showing  the  Cause  Si  the  Distress  of  the  Country^  and  pomting 

out  a  safe  and  e^ectual  Remedy;    [Orijgiita/.]   ,No.  16. 

f  Economy,  aeainst  t 

[OrigindX    No.  17. 


Defence  of  Economy,  against  the  fate  Mr.  Burke.    By  Jxasitr  BaKTHAir, 

Esq.  [Orunnd^i    No.  17. 
Hints  for  the  Cidtivation  of  the  Peat  Bogs  in  Ireland,  with  a  View^^to  the 


Increase ofPopulation,  Security, -ana  PuhliciHappiness,  especially  in 
that  Part  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  in.a  Xetter  to  the  Rev.  T.^altbus. 
[Or^fWfl/.]    No.  17. 

Further  ObslbrvatiOQS  on  the  State  of  the  Nation-*^he  Means  of  Employ- 
ment of  Labor— the*  Sinking  Fund  and  itr  application — Pauperism— 
Protection  requisite  to  the  Landed 'and.  Agricultural  Interests.  .By 
R.PassT0N,  Esq.M.P.    No.  17.. 

A  Plan  suggested  -  for  mature  Consideration  for  superseding- the  Necessity 
.  of  the  Poor  RatesL  by  means  of  Cottage  Acres,  and  farms,  termed 
Learen  Farms ;  thus  denominated  from  the  intended  Benefits  likely  to 
result  from  its  pervading  the  whole  mass.    ^Ongmd.l    Nq.t17. 

Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  late' and  |H-esent  Scarcity  and 
High  Price  of  Provisions,*  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Spencer^  8th  Nov.  1800, 
with  Observations  on. the  Distresseif  of  Agriculture :  and  .Commerce 
which  have  prevailed  for  the  last  three  years.  By  Sir. Gilbert  Bt  a ve, 
Bart.  F:  R.  S.  {Siw>nA  Ed,^Hh  condderMt  alteratkms^and:addUwni. 
Printed  gfcbuiodyin  the  Fanrnkkteer-)    No.  17^ 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sidmouth,  shewing « the  ettreme  Injustice 
:  to  Individuals  and  Injurv  to'tho'-Puhlic^  in  the  present  System  of  Pub- 
lic House  Licensing,  and  proposing  a  Constitutional  Remedy  for  its 
nnmerons  Evib.    By  J.  T.  B.'J3BikUM0VT,  Esq.    No.  18, 

Pmctical  Observations  on  the  Managemeni  of  the  Poor,  and  thetLaws  re* 
lating  to  them.    By  the  Rev;  Jhovas  Jxa.-  [(>%tmi/.]    Nojrld. 

A  Temperate  Discussion,  of  the  Qapse^.i^hich  havorled  to  the. present  High 
Price  of  Bread.  Addressed  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  People.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  C.  Lono,  M.  P.-*  Second  Ed.    No.  19. 

Speech]  of  J«  C.Curwen,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons,.  Feb.  31,  1817,.  on 
%  Motion  for  a'Committetf  tor  take  into  *  consideration  the  Poor  Laws. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  New'Cindage.    By 

Tbovas  Smith.    No.  19. 
On  the  Supply  of  Employment  and  Subsistence  for  the  L|borin|;  Classes  in 

Fisheries,  Manufactures,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands;  with 

Remarks  on  the  operstionofthieSaltDqties,  and  a  Proposal  for  their 

Eep^l.    AddreKed  to  theJUg^t  Hon.  K.  Vansittart.    By  Sir  T.  Bee* 

VAaiLBait,  ^0.19.  i 
A  Postscript  to  the  ahofve,  in  which  some  popular  Objections  to  the^  Repeal 

of  the  Salt  Duties  areconsidered.    By  the  Same. 
A  Second  Postscript  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Salt  Duties,  and  its  effects  in  re* 

lieving  the  present  Distresses  of  the  Poor.    By  the  Same.   No,  19. 
Aii  Address  to  the  FUnd  Holder,  the  Mannfacttirer,  ^e  Mechanic^  and  the 
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68i  AQeneralCliMidCataUgue^^: 

Poffr,  to  the  Sufa^eet  of  the  Poet  iMrs.  Ify  K,  Pkestoit,  Esq.  M^. 
Seamd  Ed.  with  aUeratumt.    No.  19. 

Defenee  joi  fioonomy,  againrt  the  Righf  tfon.  6.  Rose^  M.  P.  &c.  By 
JsEBMY  BuTBAV,  Eiq.  \pngiiuU.l    No.  90. 

OlMcrvations  on  the  preseot  State  of  •riuperisRi'  m  England,  paiticularljr 
ms  it  afiecta  the  morals  and  character  of  the  Lahorinfr  Poor ;  in  a  Letter 
loT.W.Coke^Esq.M.P;  By  the  Rer.  G.Glover,M.A.  No.  30. 

A  Paper  on  the  Meant  of  Reducing  the  Poor's  Rates^  and  of  tflfi»rding  effec- 
tual and  permanent  Relief  to  the  lAboring  CUsses.  By  Major  Tob;^ 
maiit.  {OrigkmL]    No.  fO. 

A  Letter  to  D.  Rieardo,  Esa.  containing  an  Analysis  of  his  Pamphlet  oo 
.    the  Depiedation  of  Bank  Notes.    By  Dr.  CaovBiB.    No.  20. 

A  Method  of  increasing  tlie  quantity  of  Circulating  Money,  upon  a  new  and 
'  jotid  priaojple.    No>.  si. 

Arguments  in  mvor  of  the  practicability  of  relieving  the  able-bodied  Poor, 
by  finding  empbyment  Icir  them  t  and  of  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
such  employment,  both  to  the  Morals  of  the  Poor,  and  the  National 
Wealth ;  addressed  to  the  Committee  bn  the  Poor  Laws.  By  Sir  Eger« 
Tov  BairDOES,  Bart,  a  Member  of  the  Committee.    No.  81. 

Sketches  en  Political  Economy.  .By  A  vthomt  Duvlop,  Esq.  [OrigmaL']  No.22. 

Letter  on  the  True  Principles  of  AdvaataceousEKporlisnon,  in  Refutation 
of^ertain  Popular  Notions  on  that  SMbject.    SeetrndJid,    No.9S. 

Observations  on  Banks  for  Savings ;  showing  the  eipediencv  of  making  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  founded  applicable  to  Clerks  m  Public 
Offices,  ahd  aU  large  estaUishments  of  Laborers,  Mechanics,  and 
others.    N0.S6. 

The  Real  Cause  of  the  increased  Price  of  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  and  of  the 
High  Price  of  Gold  Bullion;  with  an  Appendisc.  By  Edward  Cooke, 
Esq.    No.ef. 

A  Review  of  the  Pteseat  Ruined  Conditkm  of  the  Landed  and  Agrienltoral 
Interests,  ^vith  Observations  o»  the  Batent  of  their  Losses  and  Dis- 
tresses, andPthe  Origin  and  Histoty  of  thdr  IMstresses,  the  Funding 
System,  the  Sipkins  Fund,  the  Burthen  of  the  Poor,  the  System  of 
.  Tithes  in  kind,  Stock  Jobbing,  Usury  through  the  Medium  of  Redeem- 
able Annuities,  Employment  of  Discharged  Seamen  and  Soldiers,  the 
Public  Debt,  and  the  Expediency  of  supportii^  the  Public  Faith  to  its 
Creditors,  the  Reduction  of  the  Legal  iUte  of  Interest  of  Money,  the 
Reduction  of  Renu.    By  R.  Pbeston,  Esq.  M.  P. 

STATISTICS. 

General  Report  of  Scotland. — Statbtical  Tables,  or  Result  of  the  Inquiries 
regarding  the  Geographical,  Agi^cultural,  and  Political  State  of  Scut- 
land.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Simubai&y  Bu:t«  Stcomi  Md.   No.l9* 


END  OF  NO.  XXX. 
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